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MUSIC REVIEWS 


Hymns to the Silence 
Not Quite Bourbon Street 
One in a Million (Al Green) 
1990 (Enigma), Real Life (Simple 
Minds), Wood face (Crowded House) 
Refreshing Musical Opposites 
Tom Cochrane, Bryan Adams, U2, 
The Cure, Exchange, Enya, Michael 
Jones, Peter Gabriel 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


George Huggan honoured by Glen 
Mhor Camp 

Korean Presbyterians say no to 
women’s ordination 

Michael Cassidy visits Canada 


Norwegians defrock anti-abortion pastor 


117th Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Plans made for $10-million financial 
campaign 

WARC consultation condemns racism 
and xenophobia 

World Council of Churches forced to 
restructure 


Better not tell you pastor 
Christianity leads religions 


Author 


Lorna Ball 
David Webber 
Glenn Inglis 
Blake Walker 


Walter A. Donovan 


Jan McIntyre 
Glenn Inglis 


Margaret Beale 
Blake Walker 
Lorna Ball 
Margaret Beale 


Author 


David Webber 
John Congram 


Reviewer 


Stuart Macdonald 
Gregor Reid 


Gregor Reid 


Source 


EPS 


John Congram 
REC NE 


EPS 


RNS 


RNS 
Anglican Journal 


Issue 


January 
July/August 
December 
June 

March 

April 
November 


September 
May 
February 
October 


Issue 


March 
July/August 


Issue 


March 
January 


September 


Issue 

January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


February 
February 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) 


Church of England gives nod to 
women’s ordination 

Crackdown on independence activists 
continues in Taiwan 

Give-away church 

New book tells of church infiltration 
by former East German police 

Presbyterian first Asian-American 
to head U.S. church council 

Registration forms for Youth 
Triennium now available 

Scouts Canada recognizes 75 years 
of Presbyterian partnership 

U.S. Catholic bishops turn down 
call for married priests 

WCC criticized 


Crieff Hills announces youth 
leadership program 

Douglas duCharme appointed to 
CCC post 

Laszlo Tokes target of anti-Hungarian 
campaign in Romania 

Meta Robinson retires from 
Communication Services 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
struggling with budget 


Presbyterian College launches building 


of new chapel, The 

Presbytery announces rural ministry 
internship program 

Zambia declared Christian 


Calgary church holds workshop on unity 


Canadian Bible Society appointment 


(Wilbert W. Dawson) 


Canadian churches push USS. on 


climate treaty 


Church committee responds to 


constitutional proposals 


Ecumenical leader calls for return 


to fundamentals 


First female presbytery moderator 


elected in Taiwan 


Hamilton Presbytery to build 


seniors residences 


Knox College announces honourary 


doctorates 
Partners in name only 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) in 


controversy Over gay minister 


_R. Maurice Boyd resigns from 


Hl 


) 


Presbyterian congregation 


Source 
EPS 
Occasional Bulletin 


ELCA Newsbriefs 
EPS 


EPS 


EPS 


Anglican Journal 


The Christian Century 


The Christian Century 


Presbyterian Outlook 


Occasional Bulletin 


Nat’l and Interna’l Rel. Report 


REC NE 


Presbyterian Outlook 
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Issue Page 
February 44 
February 44 
February 45 
February 44 
February 45 
February 44 
February 44 
February 46 
February 46 
March 44 
March 44 
March 43 
March 46 
March 45 
March 42 
March 44 
March 47 
April 44 
April 44 
April 46 
April 44 
April 42 
April 43 
April 42 
April 43 
April 47 
April 47 
April 47 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) 
Top religious stories 


Anna Briggs wins hymn-writing 
competition 

Education for Discipleship 
appointments confirmed 


(Hodgson, Strickland, Bannerman) 
Korean Presbyterian named Templeton 


winner 

Linda Bell Moderator Designate 

Penticton congregation opens 
extension church 

Presbyterian College announces 
honorary degrees 


Record columnist wins Gemini 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank working to 


alleviate hunger 


Presbyterians sharing United church 
during construction of apartments 


Record wins CCP awards 


Renewal Fellowship annual meeting held 


American Baptist to halt publication 


Disappearing Church 


Druid as chaplain 


Fence-hopping priests 


Former Presbyterian minister becomes 


Roman Catholic priest 
Presbyterian congregation raises 


money to battle AIDS in Zimbabwe 


Presbyterian Message loses Second 
Class mail registration 
Record cartoonist wins ACP award 


Religious coalition speaks out against 


legalizing gambling 


Return to Lake Woebegon 


Scientologists sue Time magazine 
Where Christians aren’t 


Alan P.F. Sell to take up new post 


ELIC Office destroyed by fire 

Nancy Cocks joins VST faculty 

Presbyterian College honours 
Joe McLelland 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
General Assembly 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
General Assembly 


| Slide presentation traces Christian 


history through paintings 
13th Biennial Council 
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Source 
RNS 


Anglican Journal 


EPS, Anglican Journal 


Anglican Journal 

The Christian Century 
The Christian Century 
RNS 

London Free Press 


Sarnia Observer 


The Christian Century 
The Christian Century 


Nat'l and Internat’l Rel. Report 


Issue 
April 
May 


May 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
June 
June 


June 
June 


July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 


July/August 
July/August 


July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 


September 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) 


Female-friendly 

Live the Vision passes one million 
dollar mark 

Presbyterian minister questions 
government policy on highway signs 

Presbytery holds workshop on 
the rural church 

Rural ministry committee 

U.S. firm produces issue-oriented 
ads for churches 


B.C. congregation’s housing project 
now on market 

Brave new role models 

Konrad Raiser elected general 
secretary of WCC 

Larry Brice becomes travelling 
Presbyterian evangelist 

Laszlo Tokes on hunger-strike: 
demands truth about killings 

Social conscience not related to 
theological direction 

PCT condemns government’s "One 
China" policy 

Why baby boomers leave church 

You still can’t trust it 


From the Big Apple 

Knox College offers training for 
diaconal ministry 

No church sanction for gays 

Not-so-extinct evangelists 

Preach what you practise 

Presbyterian pastor cleared of 
sexual misconduct charges 

United Church Observer launches appeal 

Up with books 

WMS appointment announced 


OBITUARIES - PCC Ministers 
Diaconal Ministers, Missionaries 


Aikens, Rev. Eldridge Powell 
Bisset, Rev. Robert M. 

Calder, Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Clements, Rev. Alexander 
Corbett, Rev. Dr. Donald John 
Crabb, Rev. James A. 

Deans, Rev. Alexander McCulloch 
Doig, Rev. Dr. Howard Andrew 
Douglas, Rev. William Alfred 
Hermanson, Hildur Kristina 
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Source 


RNS 


The Christian Century 
EPS 


Corvin History Society 
The Globe & Mail 
REC NE 


Taiwan Church News: 
Occasional Bulletin 
RNS 

RNS 


RNS; The Banner 
WEF Information Interchange 
RNS; The Banner 
Christian Century 


Anglican Journal 
RNS; The Banner 


Date of Death 


June 20, 1992 
November 21, 1991 
February 22, 1992 
May 12, 1992 
November 3, 1991 
January 24, 1992 
April 5, 1992 

May 13, 1992 

June 16, 1992 
June 19, 1992 


Issue 


October 
October 


October 
October 
October 
October 
November 


November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
November 


December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 


Issue 


October 
January 
May 


July/August 


January 
April 
June 


July/August 


October 
October 
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OBITUARIES - PCC Ministers, 
Diaconal Ministers, Missionaries 


How, Rev. Stephen Shu-Teh 
Jack, Anna Marie (Brell) 

Jack, Rev. James C. Maclan 
Kincaid, Rev. William Arthur 
MacGillivray, Rev. John Gunn 
MacKenzie, Rev. Allan G. 
MacLean, Ruth C. 

Marshall, Rev. David William 
Nitsch, Rev. Elizabeth 

Reid, Rev. William Harold 
Robinson, Rev. Stephen T. 
Smith, Rev. Wayne 
Stewart-Patterson, Rev. Dr. Alison 
Swann, Rev. Robert Frederick 
Tan, Rev. Su-Ti 

Taylor, Isabel 

Taylor, Rev. Dr. Robert Leishman 
Walker, Dr. Ruby R. 

Weir, Rev. Dr. William 

Winn, Rev. Charles Alfred 
Young, Judith Anne 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 
Christmas-driven editor 
Window on Presbyterian life 
PERSPECTIVE 

Contrasts of Canada 


Happy 125th 
Nancy B Dilemma, The 


New Ground for Church Youth 


Our Barbara Is Best 
Primaries’ Platform, The 
Storming Babylon 


POETRY 


-enkindled joy 
Every Silent Prayer (Youth) 


For 30 years he worked 


Friends (Youth) 


Nativity Quartet 
Nothing But Me and the Wind (Youth) 


Pain We Sometimes Feel (Youth) 


\ 


Tread Softly 


Wax Tears (Youth) 


| Winter, The (Youth) 
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Date of Death 


May 1, 1992 
August 4, 1992 
September 16, 1992 
May 22, 1992 
October 22, 1991 
August 19, 1992 
January 25, 1992 
October 9, 1992 
June 19, 1992 
December 21, 1991 
May 25, 1992 
April 15, 1992 
March 5, 1992 
July 2, 1992 
September 23, 1992 
January 3, 1992 
July 19, 1992 

July 22, 1992 
December 28, 1991 
April 4, 1992 

May 22, 1992 


Peter Plymley II 


Author 


Lloyd Robertson 


Author 


Arthur Van Seters 
Brett Statham 
T.M.D. 

Jessica Skinner 
Eugene H. Peterson 
Brandy Leah 
Jaelene Kieser 
Marion MacDonald 
Jennifer Stricklin 
Mark Godin 


Issue 


July/August 


October / Nov. 


April 
October 
February 
November 
April 
December 
September 
March 
September 
June 

June 
December 
November 
April 
November 
November 
February 
November 
September 


Issue 


December 
November 


Issue 


January 
July/August 
March 

May 

April 
February 
June 


Issue 


July/August 
May 
October 
May 
December 
May 

May 

March 

May 

May 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA Author 


Achievement of Thomas McCulloch, The William Klempa 


And the Gospel Beat Goes On 
(St. Andrew’s, Sherbrooke, Que.) 
DaySpring 
Double Minority, A: St. Andrew’s, 
Quebec City 
Goodbye Assembly, The 
(118th General Assembly report) 
Gordon Hockley Foundation, The 
Graduates ’92 
How VST Responds to the Challenge 
of Rural Ministry 
Hundred Years After Sliding Off a 
Horse, A (Presbyterians in Calgary) 


Kay Blake’s Story 
Leadership Restructured? 
Listen to What the Spirit is Saying to 


the Churches (Book of Common Worship) 


Living the Vision 
Miracle in Qu’Appelle 


Miracle That Was Ewart, The 
"New" Armagh, The 


New and Old Faces at Church Offices 


No Clean Hands 
No Solitudes 
Nominees for Moderator, The 


Older Than Canada (William Bell, 1817) 


Pastoral Call, A (Ivan Dambrowitz) 
Presbyterian Option, The 
Prophet-Woman Broke a Jar, A 


Reflections of a Missionary in Canada 


Rumours of Glory: Results of Our 
Youth Survey 

Rural Church, The: A Future? 

Rural Intern (Knox College and 
Stratford-Huron Presbytery) 

S.A.Y. What? 

Something Happened on the Way to 
the Farm (Presbyterian College) 

What Does Eating Dirt Mean to 
the Gospel (Camp Kintail) 

With Thanks to God (legacies) 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE 


Betty Dee Black: You CAN Make 
a Difference 
'Carolyn Keith: Crusader Against 
_ Pornography 


Ivor Williams 
Ivor Williams 


John Congram 


Margaret Mullin 


Issue 


February 
November 


September 
April 


July/August 
April 


June 
October 


Gordon Hodgson, Irene Martin, November 


Joan Stellmach, Ian Yeboah, 


Ernie Trosch 

Kay Blake 

Glen Davis 

E. Margaret MacNaughton 


Ian Victor 

Melnie Beattie, Marguerite 
Hyndman, Jean Ramsay 
Margaret Taylor 

Giollo G. Kelly 

John Congram 

John Congram 

Monique V. Landa 

John Congram 


Ivor Williams 

Daniel H. Forget 

Keith E. Boyer, Brian Wren 
David Webber 

John Congram 


Sheldon MacKenzie 
Steven Webb 


Mark A. Tremblay 
Wayne Menard 


Scott Sinclair 


Author 
George Mathewson 


Ian Shaw 


February 
June 
June 


November 
April 


November 
January 
March 
February 
September 
February 
July/August 
October 
January 
July/August 
March 

May 


June 
October 


January 
October 


June 


May 


Issue 
September 


July/August 
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PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE (cont’d) 


Donald Cameron, Premier of 
Nova Scotia 

I Love Sailing ... But I’d Rather 
Be Flying (Bob Gartshore) 

Isabell Vollrath: Seeing Through 
Blindness 

John Sargent Moir 

Mary Elizabeth Hawkins: For the 
Public Good 

Smiling Judge, The (Lorna Van Mossel) 


SUGGESTION BOX 


Beyond Scandal 
Bibles for Graduates 
Caring and Contact: A Model for 
Lay Ministry 
Encountering the Bible With Children 
Mission to Students, A 
Responding to Need 
Stationary Offering Box, The 
Sunday of Seed and Soil, The 
Talent and Awards Night 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY, THE 


Dead Men Do Tell Tales 
Four Kings and a Baby 
God is a Spendthrift 
God’s Final Word 

How Do We Answer God? 
Many Languages: One Voice 
Simple Enough to Trust 
Sunday After, The 

Voice of Fire 

Wealth and Well-being 
What Child Js This? 


VIDEO REVIEWS 


The Family Cycle 


WATSON’S WORLD 
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Author 


John Congram 


T.M. Bailey 
Thomas Melville Bailey 


Barbara Aggerholm 


Author 


Brian Weatherdon 
Peter Bush 
Keith E. Boyer 


Kenneth Stright 
Diane Clark 
Kenneth Stright 


Christine O’Reilly 
Patricia Balderston 


Author 


Michael Farris 
Michael Farris 
Michael Farris 
Deborah Lannon-Farris 
Deborah Lannon-Farris 
Deborah Lannon-Farris 
Michael Farris 
Deborah Lannon-Farris 
Michael Farris 
Deborah Lannon-Farris 
Michael Farris 


Reviewer 


John C. Henderson 


Author 


Noel Watson 


Issue 
February 
December 
November 


June 
March 


February 


Issue 


March 
February 
September 


July/August 
May 
December 
November 
October 
May 


Issue 


May 
January 
October 
September 
February 
June 
July/August 
April 
March 
November 
December 


Issue 


March 


Issue 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
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WATSON’S WORLD (cont’d) 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Affirmative Action 

Guidebook to Presbyterians 

How Should We Raise Money in the 
Church? 

It Took You Long Enough 

Let the Minister Visit 

Lord’s Supper, The -- How Frequently? 

Posting Financial Givings 

Repenting for the Sins of Others 

Types of Presbytery Meetings 

What About the Apocrypha? 
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| >? =" ANDREW 
BRAMPTON 
ONTARIO 


‘oung Presbyterians Discover 
New Meaning in Guyana 


GLEANINGS 


Celtic Benediction 

Deep peace of the Running Wave 
to you. 

Deep peace of the Flowing Air to 

ou. 

Dees peace of the Quiet Earth to 
you. 

Deep peace of the Shining Stars to 
you. 

Deep peace of the Son of Peace to 
you. 


New Year’s Resolution 
Never let the important be the 
victim of the trivial. 

— Max Lucado 


National Goal 
International poll data consistently 
point to people world-wide want- 
ing two things: they want to stay 
alive and they want to live well. 
Canadians are no different. Our 
national preoccupation with co- 
existence, however, has_ taken 
priority over an emphasis On giving 
our collective energies to pursuing 
the best life possible. At a con- 
ference early in 1990, a federal 
government employee suggested to 
me that pluralism in Canada essen- 
tially means that “we are supposed 
to stay out of each other’s way.” 
It’s hardly an inspiring national 
goal. 

— Reginald Bibby 


Eating Cars 
Estimated cost of putting special 
plastic-eating microbes in junk- 
yards in eastern Germany to 
devour Trabants, pollution-spewing 
East German cars made of duro- 
plastic, which can’t be recycled or 
safely burned: $990,000. 

— Report on Business 


Orthodox 

Leonid Kishkovsky, the Orthodox 
priest who is president of the 
National Council of Churches in 
the U.S., cautioned American dele- 
gates that the continued involve- 
ment by Eastern and Oriental 
Orthodox in the World Council of 
Churches is “fragile.” They believe 
they are regarded as “museum 
pieces, relics of the past, stereo- 


types,” while they see themselves 
as “trying to confess the faith 
common to all Christians from the 
beginning of the faith.” For the 
Orthodox, Kishkovsky _ stressed: 
“The real crux is a theological 
issue — a central one, not a 
marginal one: What is the nature 
of the preaching of the Christian 
gospel? The Orthodox are saying 
the Christian gospel and_ the 
redemptive work of Christ are 
unique. Christians need to know 
where they stand in proclaiming 

the gospel.” 
— Jean Caffey Lyles in the 
Christian Century 


Witnessing or Witnesses? 

I don’t advocate (or approve of) 
what we usually think of as 
“witnessing”; namely, with Bible in 
one hand and the three spiritual 
laws in the other, trying to 
“convert” some unsuspecting pros- 
pect to our beliefs. What I do 
advocate is trying to be a true 
witness. And we do that best 
naturally and spontaneously. We 
witness best by the way we live our 
lives, causing others to think: 
“Where can I find those values?” 
We witness best through our 
involvement with the church, 
causing Others to think: “How do 
those busy people find time for 
church? There must be something 
real and fulfilling about being part 
of that congregation.” We witness 
best in our service to our neigh- 
bours and to our community, caus- 
ing others to think: “Where can I 
find the purpose and meaning in 
life that they have? How can I be 
part of this?” The next thing you 
know, some of those people are 
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asking us about our faith, asking if 
it would be okay if they come to 
our church, asking about how their 
lives can be changed. We don’t go 
“witnessing.” But we cannot avoid 
being witnesses. 

— William Van Gelder 


Our Disunity 
Our most signal failure is that 
people outside the church do not 
find our divisions scandalous but 
rather a predictable manifestation 
of the normal human capacity for 
separateness. The secular world 
finds our broken Eucharist no 
more unusual than the fact that 
golfers eat their Sunday lunch in 
different golf clubs. 

— Elizabeth Templeton 


Ethical Reflection 

Stanley Hauerwas has noted that 
when the American Quakers began 
to debate slavery, they focused first 
on their own members who held 
slaves. They made slavery an intra- 
church dispute before examining 
the larger social issue. Putting their 
own house in order before advising 
the wider society, they took their 
own language and faith viewpoint 
with primary seriousness before 
adopting the language and con- 
cerns of the wider society. 

It seems to me that most main- 
line Protestant ethical reflection 
has taken the opposite approach. 

— William H. Willimon 


The Gates of Heaven 

“Well, sir,” I says, pretty humble, 
“T don’t seem to make out which 
world it is ’m from. But you may 
know it from this — it’s the one 
the Saviour saved.” 

He bent his head at the Name. 
Then he says, gently — “The 
worlds he has saved are like to the 
gates of heaven in number — none 
can count them.” 

— Mark Twain 


FROMTHE EDITOR 


John Congram 


More Joy in Heaven 


I seldom mention the deaths of notable persons in our denomination. 
Whom to include or exclude becomes the problem. But in the case of 
Donald Corbett I make my first exception. Not only was he a recent 
principal of Knox College and the incumbent in Canada’s oldest Pres- 
byterian church, St. Andrew’s, Quebec City, but he also served as a 
Record columnist between 1978 and 1986. 


Many will remember Don most 
for his gentle probing of our 
foibles through the humorous 
column that bore the name of Bar- 
sanuphius. This aged holy man, as 
the first column in 1978 noted, 
“was a Ssixth-century saint. An 
Egyptian, he lived alone in a cell 
adjoining a monastery at Gaza in 
Palestine, where he was renowned 
for his austerity, keeping in touch 
with the outer world by means of 
written messages only.” When Don 
became principal of Knox College 
in 1985, pressures of that office led 
to the slow and, what many of us 
hoped, temporary demise of Barsa- 
nuphius. 

When Don left Knox in 1990, I 
urged him to revive old Barsanu- 
phius to bless our readers with the 
gift I consider next to godliness. I 
wrote to him declaring that if his 
arrival in Quebec City and Eric 
Lindros’s refusal to go there could 
not arouse the old saint then 
surely news that church offices 
would soon bathe in new pink 
lights should do the trick. 

A letter arrived from Don two 
weeks before his sudden death 
from heart failure. It reflected his 
excellent spirits and indicated that 
he would deliver the first column 
in person on November 15. 


Don hoped that the author of 
Barsanuphius would remain anony- 
mous. That was difficult because in 
everyday life he both talked and 
wrote like the “old fellow.” 

It was Stephen Leacock, I think, 
who said that the essence of good 
humour is that it must be without 
harm or malice. Don’s last letter 
provided an excellent example of 


that maxim. He indicated he had 
not responded sooner to my letter 
due to an error in the Acts and 
Proceedings which resulted in his 
mail going to Lower Town in 
Quebec rather than Upper Town. 
“Box 161,” he commented, “pro- 
bably belongs to a_ Separatist 
‘anglo-deportation society.’ As I 
said to Tam, now that they are 
sending all our mail back, 
(according to Trudeau) we will be 
next.” 

Don Corbett saw the 

church as family 
and moved easily across 
social, racial 
and theological lines 


Then, as so often happened with 
Barsanuphius, his imagination and 
good humour took over. 

The consequence of all this is 
that I have had little mail from 
the church office. The uninitiated 
would be inclined to think that 
the absence of such mail is due 
to the shock effect of 
restructuring, but I know better. 
When church bureaucrats are in 
shock they do not write fewer 
letters, but a great deal more. The 
letters may make less sense and be 
to less purpose but they do make 
up in quantity what is lacking in 
quality. 

Meantime, I have not suffered 
from the absence of mail. Indeed, 
I have found it quite exhilarating. 
It is like a reformed smoker being 
able to breathe clean air again, or 
an alcoholic discovering the joys of 
lemonade. My one slight regret is 
that we have not seen the 
Presbyterian Record for a couple 
months. 


In the meantime I have had 
absolutely no idea what state the 
Presbyterian Church is in. The 
benefit of this absence of 
information is that it enables.me 
to fantasize that things are going 
really well. I hope my fantasy 
proves correct... . 

Next to the church, Don 
passionately loved Canada. His 
wife, Tam, indicated that Don 
knew more about Canadian consti- 
tutional history than any person 
she knows. “But he recognized that 
the Church was not expected to 
present a blueprint for the con- 
stitutional solution of our present 
dilemma. Rather, he was convinced 
that the Presbyterian Church, as 
well as the little flock here in 
Quebec, needed to understand 
their role as reconcilers of peoples 
with differing cultures, history and 
language.” 

Don’s letter to me indicated he 
had started to work on an article 
regarding Quebec, the Constitution 
and Canadian unity. We shall 
remain poorer for the absence of 
this wisdom from one who was. 
both lawyer and theologian. 

Many have commented, since 
Don’s death, on his imposing 
Stature. But his presence wel- 
comed, never intimidated. He saw 
the church primarily as family and 
easily moved across social, racial 
and theological lines. He often 
mentioned that the Presbyterian 
Church’s smallness allowed it to 
realize better than most denomina- 
tions this sense of family. He 
would go out of his way to attend 
a funeral or contact someone who 
fell ill or experienced difficulty. 

For now we shall file the timing 
of his death under the 
“unanswered questions” category. 
But that will not prevent us from 
giving thanks to God for one who 
enlivened our existence, then left 
us, but not untouched.[] 
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Best Issue 

I have been a subscriber to the 
Record for over 20 years, and I 
heartily congratulate you on the 
November 1991 issue. In my 
opinion it is the best issue that I 
have had the pleasure to read. 
Every feature on every page was 
written in an enjoyable manner. 

After reading the first item, I was 
so enthralled that I did not stop 
until I read the whole magazine 
through. 

Continue the good work and I 
am sure that your readership will 
increase. 

Charles J. Wavrock, 
Oxford, N.S. 


Flags in the Sanctuary 

I grew up in a church where 
regimental flags hung as reminders 
of conflict and reminders of men 
and women who gave of them- 
selves so that I might worship in 
freedom. The Canadian flag is 
there too — a reminder of our 
nationhood under God. 

I believe our country’s flag 
belongs in our sanctuary, behind 
the cross of Christ, not in front of 
it. 

I believe our nation needs our 
prayers and God’s blessing if it is 
to survive. 

I believe the issue is not Caesar 
versus God, but God and his wis- 
dom for our nation. 

While I respect the views of Tony 
Plomp, I cannot accept them. I see 
our responsibility and our need to 
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We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
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the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


do all we can to protect and nur- 

ture our nation, including the 

presence of our flag in our sanc- 
tuaries. 

Norman H. Haines, 

Calgary 


The reply of the writer of “You 
Were Asking?” (Nov. issue) regar- 
ding the ethics of placing flags in 
the sanctuary disturbs me deeply. 

Apparently he found the reader’s 
question difficult to answer. The 
placing of national or regimental 
flags in the sanctuary is not merely 
an “idea” in the minds of people. 
The custom arises, at least in part, 
from the Reformed doctrine that 
all areas of life and government 
are under the sovereignty of God. 
That is why we offer prayers during 
corporate worship for the Queen, 
the ministers of the Crown and for 
other forms of government. 

Donald Howson, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


My Other Family 
Thank you for publishing the 
generous article (Nov. issue) about 


WAATSON’S WORLD 


my work and my “family” of refu- 
gees. 

The article did not indicate, 
however, that I also have a “real” 
family consisting of a wife June, 
three sons, two daughters, a 
daughter-in-law, two sons-in-law, 
grandchildren, as well as a mother, 
sisters and other relations by the 
score. There was some family 
bemusement about this omission. 

Tom Denton, 
Winnipeg 


On Getting Real 

I was disappointed and angry at 
Lucie Milne’s article “Ourfather- 
whoseheartisheaven” (Nov. issue) 
that holds up old, hurtful and stale 
Stereotypes. 

I realize that Ms. Milne is using 
a literary form to get across the 
idea that we must listen to and 
respond truthfully to children’s 
Spiritual questions. As a_profes- 
sional educator, I realize that this 
is an important and worthwhile 
aim. However, her portrayal of the 
minister (male, of course) and his 
wife is a caricature that wouldn’t 
be given space in your magazine if 
the story dealt with a racial or 
cultural issue. Would you have 
printed a story that portrayed black 
or French people in this manner? 

The story portrays the minister as 
a pompous, humourless ass who 
can’t take time to understand chil- 
dren. His wife is a nosey busybody 
who runs everything in the church 
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and has overpowering influence 
over church members. Only the 
woman minister is seen as desir- 
able — and she’s rejected because 
she wears open-toed shoes. 

Get real, Ms. Milne. 

Most ministers I know, male and 
female, are caring people who 
make an effort to understand the 
Spiritual quests of people of all 
ages. They don’t always succeed, 
but they rely on God to use them 
to bring his love to everyone in 
their congregations. They try to do 
this with patience, love and 
humour. In fact, the ministers I 
know best laugh a lot. 

Ministers’ wives (and I admit my 
bias, ’'m a minister’s wife) have 
more to do these days than run the 
church. We have our husbands to 
support, children to raise and our 
own careers to build. Why in the 
world would we be worried about 
what other people wear or perfect 
Christmas pageants? Sure, most of 
us are involved in the church, but 
we are trying to use our gifts as 
anyone who loves God should do. 
To denigrate those gifts by taking 
cheap shots through stereotyping is 
to hurt not only those who have 
served, but the whole church. 

If the minister in this story had 
been female, and the spouse male, 
this story wouldn’t have seen the 
light of day. 

Minda A. Paisley, 
Kincardine, Ont. 


Remembering the Church 

Art Van Seter’s article, “A 
Family Matter” (Oct. issue), struck 
me as much to the point and I 
hope there will be a good response 
to it, to the benefit of our church. 
Personally, I included the church 
and the Bible Society in my will 
long ago. 

My ministry has been mostly in 
Québec — St. Andrew’s, Québec; 
Montréal and vicinity; and finally 
13 years teaching Hebrew at The 
Presbyterian College until I retired 
from there in 1968. 

I am in my 97th year with several 
disabilities, including one from 
WWI. Then over a year and a half 


ago, I had a stroke from which my 
right hand is still paralysed. So I 
cannot write: I type with my left 
hand. My wife is a wonderful help 
to me and we get out walking 
nearly every day when it is fine. 
Harold Reid, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Mon Valley Story 

I have just read your editorial, 
“Restructuring and the Presbyterian 
Record” (Nov. issue). I hope you 
provide sufficient scope to permit 
suggestions still necessary for the 
growth of the Presbyterian Church 
and of worthy service to the Lord. 

I have studied the approach 
taken in the Monongahela River 
area near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Twenty plus years ago it was 
known as “The Steel Centre of the 
World.” Today it is in severe diffi- 
culty; the steel industry is no 
longer active; 60 per cent of the 
population has moved away; unem- 


ployment, hunger, homelessness : 


are common. 

The “Mon Valley Story” has pre- 
sented a challenge to the members 
of the Presbyterian ministry to 
assist in rehabilitating the region. I 
see the same set of adverse condi- 
tions taking hold in Canada: one 
world economy, free trade, wages 
that are “out of line,” industries 
and businesses in bankruptcy and 
leaving Canada, etc. May I pose 
the following questions? 

What part should the Presby- 
terian Church play in approaching 
such community problems? 

Should the ministry have a better 
understanding of economics? 

Should the Presbyterian Church 
take part in the discussions on the 
three major subjects affecting all of 
us — health, education and wel- 
fare? 

D. O. Davis, 
Ancaster, Ont. 


Kirchentag 

I read with interest the news item 
in the Record (Oct. issue) about 
the Kirchentag (Church Days), the 
gathering of the evangelical Ger- 
man churches. I was privileged to 
be among the 150,000 attending 
this event and found it to be 
incredibly exciting and spiritually 
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nourishing. Those five days will 
stand out in my memory for a long 
time. 

The program consisted of wor- 
ship, Bible study, singing, lots of 


music (there were brass bands - 


everywhere), workshops, gifted 
speakers, and an information mar- 
ket so large it was held in several 
huge buildings at the regional fair- 
grounds. Singers, musicians, choirs, 
organ recitals, actors and dancers 
all contributed to the program and 
provided super entertainment in 
the evenings. 

I especially enjoyed hearing 
Willy Brandt speak about the 
reunification of Germany and the 
formation of the European Com- 
munity. Political, social, justice, 
economic and ecological issues 
were all raised and dealt with in 
interesting ways. 

Christians of all ages from all 
parts of the world met and enjoyed 
each other. There were thousands 
of international delegates including 
many from the former Eastern 
Bloc countries and many from 
Canada. I was saddened to be the 
only delegate from The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. I hope this 
is not the case in Munich 93 — 
the next Kirchentag. 

If any readers have the chance to 
be at the next Kirchentag in 
Munich ’93, go for it. 

Jim Biggs, 
Ajax, Ont. 


Lost Time Capsule 

I write to express gratitude for 
the article “Thank You, Gladys” 
(May issue). Gladys Montgomery’s 
assistance to Outdoor ministries is 
a generous act of humanitarian 
Christianity. 

Many years ago I attended a 
church camp. The experience had a 
definite influence on my Christian 
life. To my Christian brothers who 
attended Findlay Stewart’s Boys 
Sunshine Camp at Baden, I 
inquire, did we or did we not bury 
a time capsule to be recovered in 
50 years? 

I would appreciate hearing from 
anyone who remembers this event. 
The 50 years will soon be up. 

Bill Black, 
Fergus, Ont. 


\ 
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Save the Queen 

I write regarding Lloyd Robert- 
son’s comments on the Queen 
(Sept. issue). Of course we should 
save the Queen (or King) both 
now and forever. 

In addition to Lloyd’s remarks, 
may I please add that too few of 
Her Majesty’s subjects appreciate 
the fact of the history of the royal 
family and how far back it reaches. 
Those interested should read II 
Samuel 7:16; Jeremiah 51:17, 20, 
21. Also read I Chronicles 22:10; IT 
Chronicles 13:5; Jeremiah 13:17; 
33:19-26; II Samuel 7:13-16. 

James T. Calhoun, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


Cause of Decline 
Professor John H. Leith’s article, 
“Remembering the Protestant 
Reformation” (Oct. issue), remin- 
ded me of the Reformed Faith of 
the past. The concept of hermen- 
eutics and exegesis is seemingly 
irrelevant today. How can a spiri- 
tually hungry flock be fed if Christ 
is abandoned in the preaching and 
teaching? The entire ministry of 
the church will be in vain and the 
result will be, inevitably, a yet 
greater decline in church attend- 
ance and a rapidly diminishing 

membership. 

John F. Niewenhuizen, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Presbyterian Chorus 

Many thanks for the inclusion of 
the article (Sept. issue) on the 
Irish tour by the Ontario Presby- 
terian Chorus. 

The tour was a memorable exper- 
ience, a time of great fellowship 
with Christian folk in both the 
north and south of Ireland. 

The chorus raised a total of 
$11,000 for various causes: $7,000 
of this money went to further the 
work of the Irish Home Mission 
under the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, while the rest was given to 
various causes as directed by the 
local churches in which we sang. 

C. Ian C. Woods, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Pick A Winner 


Bianni Castro Rulz 
Dominican Republic 


Dayemo Danecho Sugunya Klaharn Sergio Carreno 
Ethiopia Thailand Colombia 


Belen Garcia Sheulee Mondal Richar Huanca Vasquez Karing Baghdasarian 


Costa Rica Bangladesh Bolivia Lebanon 


And when you join this caring team, 
you'll discover a marvelous secret: you'll 
feel like a winner too! 

That's because you'll get to know 
and love a child who desperately needs 
your help. And sharing through your 
sponsorship gifts — and even personal 
letters, if you'd like to write — will put 
you on top of the world. 

So complete and mail the coupon or 
call us today. Pick a winner and be a 
winner! 

For more information, or to start 
your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


Actually, all these children are 
winners in God's eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life — 
fighting just to stay alive, without much 
hope. But you can help one of them 
become a winner. By saying that you 
will become a World Vision Child 
Sponsor, you can help one boy or girl 
win the battle against hunger, disease, 
ignorance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, you'll give a 
suffering child what is needed, like 
food, clothing, health care, an 
education, aid for his or her 
community, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thousands 


of children have been helped by World WORLDIVIBION CANADA 
People helping people through 6,000 projects 


Vision sponsors — caring people just 
in more than 90 countries. 


like you. 
ik GHOGEE Voue Child NOs ae 


Choose Your Child Now 


© Yes! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I'll 
F have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information F 
packet so someone else can help. 
I prefer to sponsor a 0 boy O girl 
living in: O Africa 0 Asia © Latin America O Where needed most. 
© I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship gift. Send my 


child’s photo and information right away. sian 


O I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ 


i help. 


NAME 
ADDRESS ro ay TGR Ss SEES = 
CITY PROVINCE ‘ " POSTAL CODE bon ayare 
Mail to: 7 ix 
World Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your (cece) 
Box 2500 cheque payable to ae 

| eran Ontario L5M 2H2 World Vision Canada icdaaee 

ee OU UML OC CF aT 
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Contrasts of Canada 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


So contrasting images of Canada’s future dominate the winter 
landscape as we launch the new year. All of them have to do with our 
success or failure in dealing with the unity problem during this crucial 12- 


month period. 

There is the positive view which 
sees the federal proposal to have 
Quebec recognized as a “distinct 
society” gathering steam. After all, 
the country’s most prominent 
women’s group sees it as no threat 
and the Canadian Ethnocultural 
Council describes it as an “affir- 
mative measure” and “the kind of 
guarantee that makes Canada 
unique.” Even Newfoundland Pre- 
mier Clyde Wells sees no objection 
“in principle” to giving Quebec 
distinct status within the Charter 
of Rights. During debate over the 
Meech Lake accord, women’s 
groups, ethnic minorities and Clyde 
Wells regarded the impact of “dis- 
tinct society” on the Charter of 
Rights as a major stumbling block. 

The middle, less positive impres- 
sion about the course of the con- 
stitutional debate sees the federal 
proposals hitting the rocks on the 
question of Senate reform and eco- 
nomic union. The proposals would 
then have to be sent back for 
major redrafting, with not enough 
time to sort out the problems 
before Quebec’s October deadline. 
This speculation leaves open the 
outcome of the debate but tends 
toward the pessimistic view that 
the two sides are so far apart a 
settlement of the country’s prob- 
lems in any reasonable time frame 


is not possible. 

Then there is the starkest vision 
of them all. This one sees Canada 
splitting up as Quebec declares 
independence, and a long period of 
difficult and often bitter negotia- 
tions begins. The most extreme 
version of this scenario even allows 
for the possibility of civil war. 

How far-fetched is that possibi- 


The starkest vision of all 
sees the possibility of 
civil war in Canada 


ya 
ly 


con @, 


lity? We would have thought very 
remote. But a group of academics 
and security experts who recently 
assembled in Toronto warns Cana- 
dians not to be too self-satisfied. 
We are told not to get caught up 
with the idea that it could never 
happen here. 

This view might be easily dis- 
missed if it did not come from a 
blue-ribbon panel. No less an 
authority than retired General 
Ramsay Withers warned those 
assembled: “History is replete with 
cases of where something relatively 
minor-key, not handled properly at 
the time, can subsequently turn 
into much more major confronta- 
tions.” While Withers described 
the possibility of armed conflict 
between Quebec and the rest of 
Canada as “extremely unlikely,” he 
was surprised that the whole 
defence and security issue has been 
totally neglected up to this time. 

A well-known luminary of the 
Canadian academic spectrum, his- 
torian Desmond Morton, was also 
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present and he added his com- 
ments to this dark sketch of 
Canada’s future. He said separa- 
tion could spark scattered incidents 
of violence that could degenerate 
into wider civil disorder. He urged 
Canadians to “look into this abyss 
of violence and step back from it.” 

Quebecer Jocelyn Coulon, a 
Montreal newspaper editor, tended 
to downplay the possibility of vio- 
lence and said that Canada’s politi- 
cal culture and traditions give little 
reason to anticipate violence over 
separation. He said the history of 
Canada had not generated the 
deep ethnic hatreds found in places 
like Yugoslavia. 

True, but could real antagonism 
not sprout from bitter battles over 
territory should Quebec decide to 
leave? Let’s hope we never have to 
travel down that road. The out- 
come for all parties would be 
extremely painful. 

Finally, there is a fourth view 
being promoted by some observers. 
It holds to the opinion that we 
should move all talk about the 
constitution onto the back burner 
for the next few years and deal 
with the economic concerns that 
Canadians want addressed. Attrac- 
tive though this option may be, it 
is simply not realistic. To step back 
now might well have disastrous 
consequences in Quebec and play 
Straight into separatist hands. 

Better we should rush through 
the constitution plan, get it off the 
agenda and tell the politicians to 
get going quickly with other busi- 
ness. Besides, as Health Minister 
Benoit Bouchard reminds us, “We 
won't have any Canadian economy 
if there is no Canada.” 

Nine out of 10 Canadians like 
this country just the way it is and 
put it first in the world. Saving it 
should be Priority One for 1992.[] 


a 


Proud to be One 


FULL COUNT 


Sandy Baird 


G.... the problems he has to confront with every issue, John 
Congram, editor of the Presbyterian Record, isn’t given to needless 
fretting. But he does fear that too many Presbyterians and too many 
congregations don’t really think of the church beyond their walls, don’t 
think of themselves as part of a national church. 


He sometimes makes the point in 
pleading the cause of the Presby- 
terian Record: All those getting it 
are reminded that they are mem- 
bers of an ocean-to-ocean family. 

It’s easy, too easy, to be some- 
thing of a congregationalist, par- 
ticularly in a congregation the size 
of mine, St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, 
Ontario. Sometimes it may superfi- 
cially seem to be self-sufficient. 

But it’s not. St. Andrew’s is only 
a small part of a denomination rich 
in tradition, rich in talent and rich 
in dedication. 

I’ve been blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of seeing our church at a 
variety of levels, and each has 
made me proud to be a Presby- 
terian. To be specific, I attend 
Waterloo-Wellington Presbytery as 
a representative elder of St. 
Andrew’s, as well as the church’s 
Administrative Council meetings 
and General Assembly as Presby- 
terian Record convener. 


Superficially, 
some congregations may 
seem to be self-sufficient 


Now I’m not trying to play shake- 
the-hand-that-shook-the-hand or 
brag about all the meetings I’ve 
attended, but I’d like to offer some 
observations: 

Presbyterians from distant parts 
have a better sense of our national 
church. And a better sense of our 
country. 

There can be no more polite 
people than Presbyterians. Com- 
ments at Assembly on national 
restructuring were impassioned, 
but never anything but civil. 

The love for the church is heart- 


Here is one vote 
for a strong 
national church 
and the value of it 


warming, and the deeds inspired by 
that devotion are again and again 
remarkable. 

For all the jesting about the 
bureaucracy at Wynford Drive, the 
people at church headquarters are 
held in general respect. 

No denomination is more demo- 
cratic. The pudgy senator in the 


discussion are leavened by camara- 
derie and laughter. 

Folks on a diet should never 
attend presbytery meetings. Eat 
enough of those thick pies at the 
coffee break and you’ll soon find 
your bathtub is form-fitting. 

Sad to say, I’m not sure that most 
Presbyterians feel a real part of the 
national church. If you don’t, 
you're missing something. And 
national church is missing you. 

There are ways to feel part of it. 

Read the Presbyterian Record to 
see what’s doing elsewhere. 

Attend a Presbyterian church 
when you're visiting elsewhere (and 
be sure to identify yourself). 

Offer to serve the national 
church on one of its boards and 
committees. It may find a spot for 
you. 


top-of-the-line-suit gets no more 
attention than the sweet-faced 
housewife with the Scottish brogue. 

Presbyterians need defer to no 
one when it comes to according 
every issue painstaking attention. 
Some might even call it nit- 
picking, but of such is the kingdom 
of heaven and, of course, presby- 
tery meetings. 

People who describe Presbyte- 
rians as dour have never attended 
their meetings. The long hours of 
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the national 


Take pride in 


church. Catch a vision of the 
ocean-to-ocean communion of 
believers. It may sometimes be 
beleaguered, but it still stands 


proud.[] 


Sandy Baird, former publisher of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record, is an elder in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario, and 
present convener of the Record Committee. 
This article has been adapted from the 
newsletter of St. Andrew’s congregation, A- 
Spire, where it first appeared. 
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THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Michael Farris 


Four Kings and a Baby 


Sunday Before Epiphany — January 5 
Isaiah 60:1-6; Psalm 72:1-14; Ephesians 3:1-12; Matthew 2:1-12. 


Ce has moved a long way from a stable, hasn’t it. A few days 
ago, we had Mary and Joseph and the baby lying in a manger, and the 
shepherds in the field and Peace on Earth. Now we have strangers from 
the East, political intrigues, strange dreams and all Jerusalem in a flap. 
A story once as ordinary as a nursery rhyme gets as exotic as a novel by 


John Le Carré. 

Now, so we are not led astray by 
our Christmas cards, let us know 
who the wise men really were. 
Astrologers, horoscope writers, 
liver readers, tarot card players and 
palm readers. Try a cross between 
Carl Sagan and Jeanne Dixon and 
you'll have it about right. Not the 
players you expect in a Gospel 
story. 

Be sure not to miss the best part. 
They found Jesus, they really did. 
It says they were “overwhelmed 
with joy” (Mathhew 2:10). This is 
the real thing, says Matthew — 
real faith, real worship, real life. 

Isaiah said that one of the signs 
of the new age would be when 
people and kings stream to Jerusa- 
lem bearing gifts, gifts like gold 
and frankincense (Isaiah 60:6). 
Here it is. But who would have 
thought a tribe of foreign star- 
gazers would be the first. Astonish- 
ing, isn’t it, that a_ practice 
forbidden in the Bible to God’s 
own people should lead others to 
Christ. Intriguing, too, that they 
found Jesus in the stars from a 
thousand miles off when the 
scribes and teachers of Jerusalem 
never noticed his birth. 

This is just another one of those 
times in the Bible where those who 
should know better don’t know at 
all, and the ones who shouldn’t 
even be in the story turn out to 
have the whole thing perfectly — 
like these oriental fortune-tellers 
with their sextants and crystal balls. 
They found Jesus where all the 
keepers of the Torah scroll and 
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students of the Law just plain 
missed it, right under their reli- 
gious noses. That’s either evidence 
of the incredible dullness of those 
who study the scriptures for a 
living or proof that the Living God 
is not too proud to use any means 
at all to get through to people. If 
you don’t mind, I'll take the latter 
explanation. 

Turn, then, to Ephesians which 
ponders the “mystery of Christ.” 
“In former generations this mystery 
was not made known to human- 
kind . . . that is, the Gentiles have 
become fellow heirs, members of 
the same body, and sharers in the 
promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel” (Ephesians 3:5, 6). The 
Epiphany season on our doorstep 


car on 
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celebrates that the light really has 
shone in darkness and people have 
seen it. People have come bringing 
their gifts to the Lord’s chosen 
one. People are God’s people who 
have never been his people before. 
Us, in other words. 

First star-gazers from the East 
then the sons and daughters of our 
more Western climes. Don’t think 
the visit of the Magi is any more 
exotic than you or I calling our- 
selves Christian. We are no less 
odd players in the story. Make no 
mistake. The very fact we are here 
to call these scriptures our own is 
part of “the mystery hidden for 
ages in God... so that through 
the church the wisdom of God in 
its rich variety might now be made 
known to the rulers and authorities 
in the heavenly places” (Ephesians 
3:9, 10). 

What about the rulers in more 
earthly places? Turn to Psalm 72 
for a glimpse of the ideal and com- 


Who were the 
wise men? 

A cross between 
Carl Sagan and 
Jeanne Dixon 
gets it 

= about right 


| 


ing King. What started out as a 


hymn to some Judaean ruler very 
soon became greater than any mor- 
tal king could bear. No surprise 
that the words should attach them- 
selves to Christ. No accident that 
our nation’s founders applied verse 
8 to our own Dominion. 

This is a Psalm that strains to see 
the far horizon of God’s plan for 
creation. Like Ephesians it con- 
cerns a “mystery” still to be 
revealed fully — but one known 
enough to us in Christ. Therefore, 
we, too, can celebrate with Isaiah’s 
words, “Arise, shine; for your light 
has come, and the glory of the 
Lord has risen upon you” (Isaiah 
60:1). 

In the meantime there is still a 
Herod on the throne. There always 
is a Herod where God’s people 
live. So much in this story seems to 
be about human _ wisdom. 
Obviously there is the strange wis- 
dom of the East which led the 
Magi to their King. But don’t for- 
get the practical wisdom of Herod. 
He was a wise man, too, in his own 
way. Wise in the ways of power 
and keeping it, wise enough to 
eliminate his rivals, wise enough 
not to take a chance when these 
silly seers came in babbling about 


the King of the Jews. “Go and 
search diligently for the child; and 
when you have found him, bring 
me word so that I may also go and 
worship him” (Matthew 2:8). Wise 
enough not to sneer when he said 
it. 

Strange how the interpretation of 
one star can lead Magi to a 
Saviour and drive Herod to 
Slaughter the innocents. Human 
wisdom cuts two ways. It can lead 
to Christ and it can try to kill him. 

Yes, indeed, we have already 
come a long way from Mary and 
Joseph and the baby lying in a 


manger, shepherds in the field and 
Peace on Earth. Already we are 
closer than we think to the darker 
days of Lent and Holy Week. Even 
so, we thank God for the light of 
the season.[] 


Michael Farris is minister 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg. 
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Saviour was for the Gentiles too. 

The story of the spread of this 
gospel has been a continuous one. 
It began with the Apostle Paul and 
his early missionary journeys. It 
continued with his successors 
into Europe and across the 
seas. It also made its way 
into Africa and Asia. 
In every case, the 
messengers were 
challenged by a 
vision of new 
horizons and 
opportunities. They responded with 
courage and conviction, energy 
and enthusiasm. 

A similar vitality is found today 
in churches in some parts of the 
world. However, the same has not 
been true of the mainline churches 
in North America in recent years. 
Membership has been declining, 
and we do not seem to be able to 
reverse the trend. There seem to 
be so many things working against 
us. 

Professor Diogenes Allen of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in 
a lecture entitled “Fields are White 
for the Harvest,” offers a vision of 
new horizons for the contemporary 
church. Speaking in 1989 at a sym- 
posium in North Carolina on 
“Evangelism in the Reformed 
Tradition,” he stated that the 
situation of the church is now far 
better than it has been in modern 
times “because our intellectual 
culture is at a major turning point. 
A massive intellectual revolution is 
taking place that is perhaps as 
great as that which marked off the 
modern world from the Middle 
Ages.” 

He writes further: “Not only are 
barriers to Christian belief erected 
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— FROM THE MODERATOR 


John R. Cameron 


New Horizons e 


New Year on the secular calendar and Epiphany on the church calen- 
dar both suggest new horizons. In the new year, we think of new 
beginnings, new vision and new opportunities. Epiphany speaks of a new 
dimension of mission to the early church: the sign that the news of a 
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Barriers to Christian belief, 
erected by modernity, 
are collapsing 


SE 


by the modern mentality collap- 
sing, but philosophy and science, 
which were once used to under- 
mine belief in God, now are seen 
in some respects actually to point 
to God.” Therefore, he concludes: 
“The recognition that Christianity 
is relevant to our entire society, 
and relevant not only to the heart 
but to the mind as well, is a major 
change in our cultural situation.” 
If Dr. Allen is correct in his 
premise, the church in what he 
calls the “post-modern” world has 
a tremendous challenge and oppor- 
tunity. The fields are ripe for the 
harvest. Are we, the labourers, 
adequately prepared to respond 
effectively to this new reality, 
either theologically or in the 
practical areas of church life?) 


cctll 
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S.A.Y. WHAT? 


Julie Holloway, hard at work. 


Through mission to others, 


young Presbyterians 


learn more about themselves, their culture and God 


W... 16 young people from 


St. Andrew’s Church in Brampton, 
Ontario, left for Guyana to 
participate in a two-week work 
camp last August, they didn’t 
realize the surprises that awaited 
them. Looking back on the experi- 
ence, Sheila Eitner says: “I learned 
sO much about myself and how 
other people lived. They were so 
open and loving. I expected to give 
to them, but they gave to me. They 
taught me to look beyond material 
things to the heart of people. I 
value their friendship.” 

Richard Duncan recalls the 
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adventure as “one of the most 
Spiritually and emotionally uplift- 
ing points of my life. It taught me 
more about the people I went with 
and more of what I can do with my 
life than anything ever has.” 

Pamela Foster remembers being 
told before she went: “Keep your 
mouth shut and your ears open 
and you might learn something.” 
She reflects now, “Our culture 
seems so much more civilized, yet 
they seem to grasp what is really 
important.” 

St. Andrews Youth Mission 
(SAY) began as the brainchild of 
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Kevin Hedges on the keyboard. 


the youth group members. The 
youth set three criteria: our project 
should be youth oriented, out of 
the country and work oriented. 
Linda Ashfield, Youth in Mission 
co-ordinator, suggested we con- 
sider Guyana. So we did. 

Our trip to Guyana involved two 
stories. The first story covers 16 
white Canadians who flew on Air 
Canada and British West Indies 
Airlines (BWIA) to Georgetown, 
Guyana, in August 1991. It begins 
when 41 pieces of baggage arrive 
five days after we did. The res- 
ponse of many who heard our 


story: “Well, that’s Guyana.” Five 
days, four trips to the airport, two 
trips to the BWIA office and one 
frustrating visit to the Canadian 
High Commission produced a 
modern miracle: our baggage 
appeared. 

If our frustration with the airlines 
stopped there, we would have 
returned a little bruised but no 
worse for the wear. Five days in 
the same clothes builds character. 
But when we attempted to confirm 
our return flight, we heard that 
loathsome “S” word: standby. 
When our Guyanese friends heard 
we might be staying longer than 
planned they responded, “Well, 
that’s Guyana.” Six more trips to 
BWIA, four phone calls to 
Toronto, two trips to LIAT airlines 
and there was a glimmer of hope. 

We planned to fly to Barbados 
and spend the night there before 
flying to Toronto. We ended up 
flying to Trinidad where we saw 
the Air Canada locker in which 
our baggage had been held hostage 
for five days, some 50 feet from the 
BWIA locker. After a restless night 
in a restaurant, we boarded the 
plane for Barbados. We arrived at 
our hotel in time for our compli- 
mentary continental breakfast and 
four hours on the beach before 
boarding the plane for Toronto. 
We were welcomed at Terminal 2 
by a customs work slowdown. 

If this were our only story, none 
would consider a mission project 
again. But because of our second 
story, some are already talking 
about another trip. 


We helped them materially, 


but they helped us in a 
way I'll never forget 


The second story tells about 16 
naive Christians who went to 
South America with the intention 
of doing things for the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. The first 
week of our trip was meant to be 
the work week and the second 
week spent at the national youth 
camp of the Guyanese church. 

We planned to divide into three 
groups to go to three different 
areas Of the country. The leader- 
ship team consisted of a minister, 


Mark Tremblay; a doctor, Alvin 
Kelly; and a nurse, Maureen Kelly. 

Group one stayed at Better Hope 
Church in the St. Columbus Con- 
ference Centre. During the first 
week this group painted a shed and 
kitchen, and paid for the building 
of five tables and 10 benches for 
use during the youth camp. A 
small crew levelled and filled some 
pot-holes in the road leading into 
the conference centre; and another 
group cleaned out a small house 
behind the conference centre 
making it ready for painting during 
the second week. During the 
youth camp Pam Foster held a 
dental clinic for those who wanted 
it. 

Group two travelled to Wake- 
naam Island at the mouth of the 
Essequibo River to hold several 
medical clinics and paint a new 
church. This island had not seen a 
doctor for 12 years. For a day and 
a half this group held a clinic, 
testing blood pressure and blood 
sugar. Six hundred people visited 
the clinic, some treated with 
donated Canadian drugs we had 
brought with us. Julie Holloway 
describes her experience working 
in the clinics as “overwhelming.” 

Without a paid minister on 
Wakenaam Island, the church there 
is led by Mrs. I. Jagroop, a dedi- 
cated layperson. To show our sup- 


Washing clothes are, from lett, Ri 
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port and encouragement to these 
dedicated people on the island, we 
gave Mrs. Jagroop money to put 
towards a bicycle and other 
ministry items. 

For two days, group three went 
to West Demerara. There they par- 
ticipated in a Vacation Bible 
School and a house dedication. 

The Guyana Presbyterian Church 
(inter) National Youth Camp 
began on Friday, August 23, pro- 
viding an opportunity for young 


Real mission work helps 


people experience God 
in a deeper way 


people from two countries to meet, 
learn and share. Together they 
played, studied the Bible, sang, ate, 
and laughed. One of the adult 
leaders recalls it as “a fascinating 
experience watching the kids grow 
and develop under stress and to 
see the people down there gra- 
ciously receive and help us.” 

One might think that what we 
did was our mission. In fact, it 
provided the door to what we 
really accomplished. Real mission 
work helps people experience God 
in a deeper, more real way. That 
happens primarily through rela- 


ard Duncan, 
Rhea Etwaroo, Pam Foster and Annie Barron. 
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S.A.Y. WHAT? 


continued 


Our culture seems so much more civilized, 
yet they seem to grasp what is really important 


tionships rather than _ things. 
Rhonda Campbell expresses some- 
thing of this: “They think we 
helped them, but they really helped 
us. We helped them materially, but 
they helped us in a way I'll never 
forget. They helped me with self- 
confidence and liking myself.” 

We grew through our relation- 
ships with people like the minister 
of Better Hope Church, Randy 
Etwaroo, and his family. They 
deserve a medal for their work in 
dealing both with our visit and the 
National Youth Camp. Their two 
children, Rupert and Rhea, were 
the catalysts for the adjustment of 
our group to a new Situation. The 
real compassion and love of God 
flowed through these relationships, 
not by the paint or benches or 
sporting equipment that we left 
behind. 

We learned about ourselves, our 
own culture, and about God. We 
also learned about charity and 
giving things away. Kevin Hedges 
says he learned “how people live in 
a poorer country, that they enjoy 
life, maybe more than we do.” He 
says the real culture shock for him 
was coming back to Canada. 
“Going down wasn’t a problem; 
but coming back, I couldn’t read- 
just.” 

We also learned that it is not 
necessarily the person who asks for 
something who needs it most. 
Sometimes it is helpful, when 
giving money or offering aid, to 
look for an area which the local 
church cannot support. In places 
like Wakenaam Island and St. 
Columbus House where the Guya- 
nese Church is not able to provide 
much money or support, we did 
most of our work. 

In celebrating this second story 
we must not forget the first. It 
reminds us of the presence of evil, 
always ready to eclipse our exper- 
ience and encounter with God. 
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However, even the late arrival of 
our baggage proved providential. It 
provided an opportunity to meet 
each other on a different level and 
gave our Guyanese hosts the 
Opportunity to help us before we 
could do anything for them. 

One of the adult leaders, Alvin 
Kelly, remembers “the tremendous 
sense of pride” he felt in the kids 
that went on the journey and “the 
kindness and caring” offered by 


ei 


Bruce Kelly at the Medical Clinic. 


those in Guyana who received 
them. 

Despite the frustrations, you 
won’t convince the young people 
who participated that they did not 
receive far more than they gave. “I 
thought we helped them,” recalls 
Tammy Janssen, “but they really 
helped us. Before I went I took 
things for granted, everyday stuff. 
Now I am very grateful for every- 
thing. I don’t take things for 
granted as I used to.”(] 


Mark Tremblay is assistant minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont. 
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Copyright 


Copyright in Canada is determined 
by the 1924 Copyright Act, plus 
amendments to it, including Bill C- 
60 which came into effect in June 
1988. A second phase of copyright 
revision is still awaited. It will deal 
with, among other issues, fair 
dealing and exemptions from 
copyright. 

The categories of copyright 
governed by the law are 
cinematographic, literary (including 
computer programs), musical, 
dramatic and artistic. 


ALL CHURCHES IN CANADA 
ARE GOVERNED BY THE 
COPYRIGHT LAW. 


The Copyright law protects 
creators in both moral and economic 
terms. The general rule is that 
copyright lasts for an author’s 
lifetime plus 50 years. 

Copyright also protects users by 
establishing the procedures and 
conditions under which they may 
make copies from original works. 

When copyright expires, works 
fall into the public domain and may 
be freely duplicated or performed in 
public. This means that only those 
resources (music or printed word) 
that fall in the public domain may be 
used in bulletins, on acetates or 
flipcharts during worship or in group 
activities without obtaining copyright: 
permission. 

Teaching and worship resources, 
recipes, craft patterns, etc. which do 
not fall in public domain require 
copyright permission from the 
creator before they are copied or 
performed in public. Some 
curriculum materials state in the 
material that they may be copied for a 
particular period of time or under 
certain conditions. 

Any adaptation or modification of 
a creation (e.g., updating/making 
inclusive) requires copyright 
permission from the original creator, 
unless it falls in public domain. 

Any adaptation of a creation (e.g., 
updating/making inclusive) where 
permission has been granted is 
entitled to copyright protection for 
the adapter’s life plus 50 years. 


for Canadian Churches 


What your congregation should 
know about 
Canada’s copyright law 


This includes news, public affairs, 
educational and entertainment 
programs. 


Literary works 

The reproduction of all or a 
‘‘substantial’’ part of a living 
author’s copyright work for 
educational or church purposes 
requires the author’s permission. 
Literary works of an author who has 
been dead for more than 50 years 
may be reproduced. 


Musical Works 

Music directors and choirs may 
play and perform anthems, hymns, 
and other printed music, as well as 
purchased recordings using sound 
equipment for a religious or 
charitable objective. They may not 
reproduce even a single copy of a 
printed musical score, tape, disc or 
recorded musical score without the 
copyright owner’s permission. 


Dramatic Works 
Dramatic works may be staged, 


A copyright owners’ collective is circle. Resources rented or loaned by played or screened only with the 
an association or society of copyright church sponsored A-V libraries, copyright owner’s permission. 
holders which administers licences, resource centres and educational Artistic Works 
collects and distributes royalties on distributors have usually been cleared Maps, charts, plans, photos may 
behalf of its members. for showing to church groups. When be displayed and used as teaching 

Fair Dealing is a defence in the borrowing ask about ‘‘public tools. Any modification or 
copyright law which allows the performance’’ rights. reproduction of an artistic work 
reproduction of very small portions The vast majority of films and requires author’s permission. 
of a work for * ‘private study, videos rented from video stores and A computer program has the 
research, criticism, review or wholesalers are restricted to home same status as a literary work and is 
newspaper summary.”’ viewing and may not be shown in protected for the life of the creator 

The provision is intended for church groups without copyright plus 50 years. Anyone who owns the 
individual use and not for multiple clearance. program is entitled to make a single 
copying for worship or church Audio-visual works may not be backup copy of a computer program 
groups. reproduced in whole or in part to use instead of the original. 

Films, videos, filmstrips, slide- without the copyright owner’s Permission from the publisher or 
tape sets are audio-visual permission, including changing the author is required for reproducing the 
resources. A-Vs used in church original format (e.g. dubbing a printed manual. 0) 
school classes, children’s, youth and record or video soundtrack to an 
adult groups need to carry ‘‘public audio cassette). 
performance’’ rights. Those cleared It is an infringement of Uy ae ee: sah eee Serbageleny 
for ‘‘home use”’ infringe copyright copyright law for anyone to tape brbslicd by tie Echutnat Metta Produeeah 
law if used outside one’s own family off-air without prior permission. and Distributors Association of Canada, 1990. 
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The “New” Armagh 


by Giollo G. Kelly 


Armagh continues its work with young women, providing 
not only refuge but new directions for their lives 


Cutting the ribbon at the reopening of 
Armagh (left to right): Sandy Beveridge, 
chair of the Community Relations 
Committee for Armagh; Marjorie Hay, chair 


S.... neighbours remain un- 


convinced, but Ed Valavicius has 
become a convert. The Mississauga 
News reported that when the pro- 
posal was made to use the historic 
Armagh House in Clarkson, Onta- 
rio, aS a home for abused women 
and children, Ed Valavicius was 
one of its most vocal opponents. 
When upset neighbours took the 
board of Armagh before the 
Ontario Municipal Board, Ed 
Valavicius joined in the action 
against Armagh. But today, he is 
convener of a community advisory 
committee that promotes commu- 
nication between Armagh and its 
neighbours. Looking back at the 
initial reaction of his affluent 
neighbours, Ed now admits, “There 
was almost a little paranoia about 
somebody invading their proper- 
ties.” 

On May 26, 1991, Armagh offi- 
cially launched its new program, 
the third in a series of ministries to 
young women since it first opened 
its doors on July 5, 1955, to pro- 
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of the board of Armagh; Mississauga 
Mayor Hazel McCallion; Lee Yearwood, 
supervisor, Ministry of Community and 
Social Services; Dr. Bob Horner, MP, 


vide a haven for unmarried 
mothers. The past moderator, Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Harrold Morris, conducted 
a service of dedication with provin- 
cial and municipal government dig- 
nitaries participating. 

Armagh’s ministry to the 
unmarried mother was not an 
innovation for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 1955. Rather, 
it continued the ministry of the 
Board of Home Missions and 
Social Service which was author- 
ized by the General Assembly of 
1910. By the action of that 
Assembly, seven “redemptive 
homes” came into operation across 
our church from Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, by 1914. 

Following church union in 1925, 
one home located on Yorkville 
Avenue in Toronto remained 
under Presbyterian jurisdiction. 
Established in 1914, with Marie 
Ratte as its superintendent, its 
ministry continued for almost 40 
years. When the property was 
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Mississauga North; Margaret Harrington, 
MPP Niagara; Rev. Dr. Arnold Bethune, 
board member. 


recognized as being no longer safe 
or suitable, it was closed in 
February 1953. 

In December 1954, the General 
Board of Missions purchased a 
beautiful estate home in Clarkson 
(now Mississauga), Ontario, where 
this ministry could be continued. 
The new home accommodated 
eight girls, with Gwen Davenport 
as the first superintendent. In view 
of the urgent need for this service, 
the General Board of Missions 
immediately launched a campaign 
to raise $100,000 to provide a 
suitable extension to the original 
house. The financial appeal, direc- 
ted to the women of the church, 
succeeded and in March 1957 a 
new wing, increasing the capacity 
of the home to 22, was dedicated. 
The average age of the young 
women who came from across 
Canada to live at Armagh was 20. 

Initially, a volunteer 20-member 
board of directors, a sub-commit- 
tee of the General Board of 
Missions, directed Armagh. The 


Province of Ontario, residents’ 
fees, a grant from the General 
Board of Missions, and donations 
from groups and individuals within 
the church provided financial 
support. 

In September 1965, the Ontario 
government incorporated Armagh. 
A 23-member board, made up of 
representatives of the presbyteries 
of East Toronto, West Toronto 
and Brampton, together with 
several Presbyterian members-at- 
large, directed it. 


A holistic approach in 
a supportive environment 


By 1968, the average age of the 
residents of Armagh had decreased 
to 17, with over 50 per cent of 
them students. To meet this need, 
the Peel Board of Education allo- 
cated a teacher to Armagh. 

By the early 1970s, the effects of 
the “new morality” and changing 
social mores within Canadian 
society became evident in the lives 
of the girls who came to Armagh. 
The growing use of the birth con- 
trol pill, the increasing number of 
abortions and society’s changing 
attitude toward the unmarried 
mother meant that fewer women 
came to maternity homes in 
Ontario like Armagh. 

Aware of another area of need in 
1974, the Armagh board initiated a 
second program for adolescent 
girls in crisis situations. Care 
continued for the reduced number 
of unmarried mothers while this 
new program was __ instituted 
through an agreement with the 
local Children’s Aid Society. Often 
the young girls in this second pro- 
gram, whose average age was 15, 
exhibited attitudes of hostility and 
anti-social behaviour. In spite of 
this added difficulty, the two pro- 
grams carried on effectively for 
several years. 

With staff changes, agency cut- 
backs, as well as fewer and more 
difficult admissions, a consultant 
was engaged in late 1978. His 
report confirmed that a need still 
existed for service to adolescent 
girls requiring short-term rehabi- 
litation, some of whom were preg- 
nant. 

When governmental funding of 


Armagh was transferred from the 
Ministry of Community and Social 
Services to the Children’s Insti- 
tutions Act, Armagh was required 
to upgrade its building to meet fire 
safety standards. After suspending 
the program for several months 
while this upgrading took place, 
the program to adolescent girls 
carried on for a further four years. 

Increasingly, it became more 
difficult to staff the program. A 
staff shortage in the fall of 1984 
led to a decision to terminate the 
program and to take some time to 
study the current needs for a 
ministry to women which Armagh 
might serve. 

In the 30 years between 1955 and 
1984, approximately 2,500 young 
women came under the influence 
of Armagh’s ministry. Many of 
these young lives were enriched 
and redirected by the Christian 
love and understanding which they 
experienced in Armagh’s peaceful 
Setting. 

Following the closing of the 
Armagh program, months of study 
and consultation with various 
agencies followed, involving many 
meetings of the Armagh board. 
Society was becoming increasingly 
aware of the plight of the abused 
woman. Current Statistics claim 
that one in every eight women in 
Canada is abused. Assistance in 
crisis centres throughout our 
nation met only the immediate 
need of abused women and their 
children. Armagh could provide 
temporary second-phase housing 
for these victims of family abuse. 

After months of negotiating with 
government ministries, Armagh 
received approval and funding to 
proceed with such a project. The 
residential wing of Armagh was 
renovated to provide eight small 


Marjorie Hay, chair, Armagh Board 
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self-contained apartments for 
women and their children. 

On March 15, 1991, Armagh wel- 
comed its first residents into the 
new program. It became one of 
only six second-stage homes in 
Ontario. In the first eight months, 
12 abused mothers and 21 children 
have lived at Armagh and returned 
to the community. Eight women 
and 11 children live there now. 
Most residents have spent time in 
short-term crisis centres and have 
been referred to Armagh by them 
or other agencies. Need provides 
the criteria for admission. Rent is 
geared to income. Residents may 


stay at Armagh four to six months. 
Armagh provides a _ holistic 
approach in a supportive environ- 
ment. Mothers have time to deal 
with the effects of their abuse, gain 
self-confidence and equip them- 
selves for independent living. 


One step forward in the 
struggle against family violence 


Nancy Duff, who comes to 
Armagh after three years of 
running the Salvation Army abuse 
centre in Brampton, Ontario, 
directs this new program. She says 
the program aims to give the 
women something they’ve often 
lost along the way: their self- 
esteem and their self-confidence. 
Four other full-time staff members 
plus a number of part-time staff 
assist with the program. Already a 
volunteer program operates with 
plans for its enlargement. 

The Ontario Ministry of Commu- 
nity and Social Services pays the 
salaries of all staff. The Ministry of 
Housing provides rental subsidies 
for apartments where necessary. 
Presbyterian congregations, 
women’s groups and individuals, as 
well as some service clubs and 
other interested people, make up 
the balance of support for the 
program. For 1990, an amount of 
$60,000 was required from these 
latter groups and individuals. 

Besides providing comfortable, 
affordable housing in a_ lovely 
setting, the staff at Armagh pro- 
vide a counselling and referral 
service. They help women find 
what future opportunities are 
available to them and assist them 
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The “New” Armagh 


continued 


to build on their strengths. Pre- 
school children attend local day- 
care centres; older children 
generally attend local schools. 
Unemployed mothers receive voca- 
tional upgrading and job retrain- 
ing. All residents receive informa- 
tion on community resources such 
as counselling, legal aid, parenting, 
budgeting, _life-skills _ training, 
housing and recreational opportu- 
nities. Ministers in the community 
supply spiritual guidance and 
counselling. 

Armagh’s door has always been 
open to women of all nationalities, 
races and creeds. Throughout its 
history, many Presbyterian men 
and women, together with the staff, 
have given unstintingly of their 
time, energy and wisdom to sup- 
port an effective ministry to young 
women in need. 

Marjorie Hay has worked tire- 
lessly in bringing this most recent 
dream for Armagh to reality. At 
present she serves as convener of 
the committee that operates 
Armagh. Before 200 guests who 
gathered for its opening on May 
26, she expressed the significance 
of the “new” Armagh: “Today is 
one step forward in the struggle 
against family violence. . . . Justice 
stands with our neighbours in their 
Struggle for dignity and respect.” 

Armagh, a Gaelic word, means 
“high place.” Those responsible for 
the ministry of Armagh since its 
inception hope and pray that the 
Christian love and concern exper- 
ienced in that “high place” might 
provide deeper meaning and new 
direction to the lives of those who 
find refuge there.(] 


Giollo G. Kelly was secretary, Canada 
Operations, Board of World Mission, and a 
member of the Armagh Board from its 
inception until her retirement in 1990. 
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Lionel Who? 


The future seems 

to belong to relationship 
and connection, 

not to independence 
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and isolation 


by Joseph C. 
McLelland 


| ee Groulx, that’s who. If 
you don’t know how it’s pro- 
nounced (rhymes with Daoust) 
you're not au fait with this Year of 
Referendum. It’s a familiar name 
here. Thousands of commuters like 
myself change trains at Gare 
Lionel Groulx, a main juncture on 
our marvellous Métro. A College 
bears his name; theses are being 
written by young scholars seeking 
to untangle Quebec’s history of 
ideology, propaganda, nationalism 
and xenophobia or fear of 
foreigners. 

The Groulx legacy has been 
invoked in the controversy Over 
nationalism — and anti-Semitism. 
Mordecai Richler’s New Yorker 
article (23 September) recalled the 
days when L’Abbé Groulx served 
up a_ patriotism-nationalism 
mélanges in his paper L’Action 
Francaise founded 1917. Reaction 
to Richler’s irony has been mostly 
humourless to date. More recently 
(4 November) William Johnston of 
the Gazette published a book on 
Anglophobie, provoking further ire. 
The response “I’ve never read 
Lionel Groulx” has become a by- 
word. Johnston’s thesis is that 
Quebec’s elite made it a religious 
and economic ghetto until the 


Quiet Revolution of the 60s, then 
blamed the English for the backlog 
of problems. Certainly our artists, 
teachers and journalists are 
opinion-makers as in no other pro- 
vince; their separatist doctrine is 
heavy upon us. 

It’s hard to laugh when you see 
yourself as a threatened minority 
striving for liberation. That’s the 
script dictated by our indépendan- 
tistes, and it dominates other voices 
who seek moderation and a 
renewed federalism. I’m _ sure 
they’re the majority. But in times 
of economic hardship and social 
unrest, the federalist form of 
government provides easy target 
for separatists. 

Moderation may be seen in those 
francophones who argue for repeal 
of Bill 178, the notorious decree 
banning English from most com- 
mercial signs. Lysiane Gagnon for 
instance, columnist in both La 
Presse and the Globe and Mail. She 
called it a “ridiculous attempt to 
slap a purely French mask on a 
bilingual society,” making Quebec 
“the only civilized society in the 
world to prohibit the use of a 
language in the public place.” 
Gagnon was critical of Richler’s 
article, but acknowledged that “he 
was telling the truth” about our 
“linguistic hassles.” The law 
excluding other languages has 
become “a rotten apple in the 
heart of Montreal” where this real- 
ity shows through more than in 
our Capital town. 

Merci, Lysiane! Not only for 
speaking out on behalf of a saner 
social climate, but also for putting 
things in perspective. Giving a 
French face to Quebec must not 
hide the true face, a composite 
(multi-faceted) pluralism that 
makes problems between two lan- 
guages seem dated. But it’s not 
that simple. Lionel Groulx knew 
that francophonie is threatened in 
its North American milieu. He 
agreed that the answer lies in la 

_ revanche des berceaux, the revenge 
of the cradles. High birthrate 
would be blessed by both church 
and state. More francophones and 
more Catholics by the same natural 

act! Today’s strategy is to raise our 
low birthrate by cash prizes for 
second and third births, and to 


integrate immigrants in French 
schooling. 

So it comes down to. this: 
whether French language and cul- 
ture are truly threatened, and if so, 
by whom. Contradictory answers 
abound, history and statistics are 
used by both sides. Meanwhile “we 
few, we happy few” anglophones 
don’t feel much like oppressors. 
After the séparatiste victory in 
1976 everyone left who didn’t want 
to live in the new Quebec. The rest 
of us — new remnant of an old 
minority — chose to cast our lot 


Giving a French face 

to Quebec must not hide 
the true face, a 
composite (multi-faceted) 
pluralism that makes 
problems between two 
languages seem dated 


with Ja belle Province. If it becomes 
la belle Nation will we remain? 
Most would, I think — we've 
invested our livelihood here. (Jere- 
miah purchased a field in the aban- 
doned Jerusalem to show his soli- 
darity; we’ve put new windows on 
our home.) More to the point — 
wouldn’t our church remain? We’d 
then be — as Donald Corbett once 
remarked to me — “The Presby- 
terian Church in and out of 
Canada”! 

Lionel Groulx had the right idea: 
if you want purity and security, 
build a “nation” and breed pure 
laine stock. The pity of it is, today’s 
world is riding roughshod over 
ghettos. Of course there is a 
movement for nationalism and I 
myself feel its appeal, along with 
friends and colleagues here — and 
in Scotland too! But the proposed 
Constitutional Act amendment 
argues from “distinct” to “unique” 
society which requires “preserva- 
tion and promotion.” That’s a 
dangerous twist: first you consti- 
tutionalize and then you institu- 
tionalize a distinct and unique 
society, and its culture. Who knows 
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the consequences of such radical 
isolation? 

The future seems to belong to 
relationship and connection, not to 
independence and isolation. John 
F. Kennedy once called for a 
“Declaration of Interdependence” 
appropriate to this growing 
togetherness. If Canadians cannot 
declare themselves for both several 
distinct societies and one unified 
society then we will lose the best 
of the two worlds we now enjoy. 
French philosopher Jacques Mari- 
tain asserted a “unitive logic” 
against the “divisive logic” of 
modern culture. His motto was 
distinguer pour unir — distinguish 
to unite. 

“Last night at the dinner table we 
were discussing the Constitution” 
or “I was rereading the Constitu- 
tion the other day” — does anyone 
talk like that? Surely the average 
citizen lives in a world different 
from that of politician-lawyers? We 
expect solutions to the economic 
and social issues that face us daily 
in the “news.” But things have 
become “politicized” in a false way, 
“mystified,” so that we forget what 
is everyday or normal. 

I dislike being inside other 
people’s dreams. On first coming 
to Quebec I found myself part of 
the Duplessis nightmare. Then 
Jean Lesage set us free for more 
tranquil visions. Soon René 
Levesque introduced utopian day- 
dreams. And now? The average 
Canadian in every province is wide 
awake. We see unemployment and 
poverty and injustice and violence 
and intolerance as the real 
enemies. Some may still indulge in 
nationalistic fairytales — their 
night-méres? — as if independence 
will solve all our ills. Perhaps. But 
at what cost? What are we wager- 
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Joseph McLelland is the McConnell 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
McGill University, Montreal, and a 
contributing editor of this magazine. 
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The Young and the 


Helpless 


ie situation is shocking. The 
Statistics are horrifying. The 
suffering must be appalling. Child 
prostitution is big business in parts 
of East Asia — the Philippines, 
Thailand, Sri Lanka, Taiwan. 

Although exact numbers are not 
known, estimates are staggering. In 
Thailand alone, there are approxi- 
mately 60,000 brothels in which 
two million prostitutes work, 
800,000 of whom are children 
under 16. 

This is bad enough. It is even 
worse to realize that men from 
North America and Europe are 
participating in a tourist industry 
which fosters child prostitution. 
The fact that men from wealthy 
countries use Third World children 
as objects of sexual pleasure is a 
worldwide scandal. 


The enslavement of 

Third World children for 
the sexual gratification 

of wealthy foreigners cries 
for a Christian response 


Men who are perverted, lonely, 
curious, deficient and regressive do 
to children in Asian countries what 
they would be jailed for doing at 
home. In Sri Lanka, it is estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of 
all prostitutes are young boys. 

Rich foreign men are led to 
believe money can buy anything 
they want. Increasingly they want 
younger and younger boys and 
girls. Why? In part because the 
supply of women prostitutes is 
declining, but also because some 
men cannot relate to women and 
want to be able to dominate help- 
less little ones. 

To meet this demand for child 
prostitution, Asian countries 


out 


by Zander Dunn 


encourage pimps and flesh traders, 
and tolerate parents who sell their 
children into prostitution. Some 
parents, however, do not realize 
that their children are being pur- 
chased as prostitutes. 

Sometimes parents think the man 
who gives them money has hired 
their child as a maid or a busboy. 
In Taiwan, a school principal who 
was also the wife of a local police 
officer took groups of girls to a 
nearby city after their graduation, 
promising them “good jobs.” The 
parents and girls trusted the prin- 
cipal. They did not find out until 
much later that the good jobs were 
in the hospitality industry, includ- 
ing prostitution. 
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Courtesy: Friends of Women, Thailand. 


Other parents are so poor they 
cannot provide for their children. 
They reckon their little ones can 
Stay alive, at least, in prostitution. 

Asian governments need the 
foreign exchange that sex tourists 
spend in their countries and do not 
Say much about the problem. They 
do not complain too loudly either 
when soldiers from Western 
powers use their women and chil- 
dren for rest and relaxation. (One » 
report ranks income from the sex 
trade first, above labour income 
and farm exports, in Thailand’s 
foreign currency income.) 

Asian countries are promoted as 
sex havens and heavens by tour 
operators who bring in much 


needed foreign exchange. As one 
report stated: “Thus, the entire 
establishment and the state power 
and the world work for tourism 
and child prostitution.” 

Child prostitution, as promoted 
by tourism, is the result of inequa- 
lities among nations of the world. 
Asian countries have great poverty, 
unemployment, crime, violence, 
over-population and depression. In 
desperation they will prostitute 
their children to get the money 
they need to survive. 

And the children — how they 
suffer. They are not only used and 
abused, they are even killed. One 
event which helped to bring the 
situation of child prostitution into 
prominence was the recent death 
of a 13-year-old girl, Rosario 
Baluyot. She was killed when an 
Austrian tourist used a vibrator 
which broke inside her. The 
Philippine Supreme Court acquit- 
ted the man on a technicality 
related to the girl’s age. 


If they live, imagine the view 
children have of men, of adults, of 
foreigners . .. and of God. Imagine 
what they think of themselves — 
they are good for nothing but to be 
enslaved and used by sadistic and 
pathetic foreigners who cannot 
deal with them as people. Some 
children are used by more than 15 
customers a night, receiving only 
80 cents per sex act. These children 
become soul-dead. 

Why is the Record bringing child 
prostitution to your attention? 
Because The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is concerned about the 
victims of this slavery. Also 


because Dr. Pravase Wasi of Mahi- 
dol University in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, has urged “religious insti- 
tutions” to publish details about 
the adverse human effects of 
tourism and child prostitution, and 
to address this issue. Presumably, 
when Christians realize what is 
happening, they will help eradicate 
the whole business. 

Dr. Wasi regards child prostitu- 
tion as such a great problem, he 
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has called upon Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War, an 
organization of over 300,000 mem- 
bers, to divert some of its energies 
to working for the elimination of 
child prostitution. 

Christians everywhere will 
deplore child slavery in prostitu- 
tion and will want to stop it for 
the good of all. If we cannot work 
directly in Asian countries, we can 
ensure that there are no tourist 
operators in Canada who organize 
pleasure trips involving child pros- 
titution in foreign lands. (The 
North American Men’s and Boys’ 
Lovers Association, for example, 
sends 100 to 150 men per trip to 
Asian countries ) 

Together, with groups such as 
ECPAT (End Child Prostitution in 
Asian Tourism), we can work to 
halt the victimization of children. 
ECPAT has the limited goal of 
preventing prostitution of children 
under the age of 16; it is not 
working against all prostitution. 
With such a limited aim, ECPAT 
hopes to succeed in spite of the 
fact that child prostitution is 
escalating at an alarming rate. 

Tourism is not a one-way process 
in which wealthy tourists travel to 
poor countries and pay money to 
exploit people. Tourism can 
promote the best in a country and 
help us understand people of 
another culture within a climate of 
justice. 

The injustice of what is happen- 
ing to children in Thailand, Sri 
Lanka, Taiwan and the Philippines 
cries out for a Christian response. 
To find out how you can help the 
children, contact: 

ECPAT — Canada, c/o Canada- 
Asia Working Group, 11 Madison 
Avenue, Toronto MSR 2S2. 

Joyce Hodgson, Education for 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7[ 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox 
Presbyterian Church in Guelph, Ont. 
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Vincent Van Gogh 
as Evangelist 


by Gabe Rienks 


The Resurrection of Lazarus 


The call to serve Christ which Van Gogh felt early in his life 
is reflected through all his paintings 


W vin again through the 


Van Gogh museum in Amsterdam, 
I paused in front of the painting 
with the snuffed-out candle, the 
old Bible, and the little yellow 
book of Emile Zola, La Joie de 
Vivre (The Joy of Living). Through 
headphones we heard the commen- 
tator say: “In this painting, you can 
see how Vincent broke with his 
religious past [the candle is burnt 
out] and turned to the modern, 
joyous life of late 19th-century 
France — joie de vivre!” 
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Was the commentator right, I 
wondered? I studied Van Gogh’s 
paintings once again and became 
absorbed in his letters. 

Born in 1853, Vincent Van Gogh 
was a son of the manse; his father 
a Reformed minister in the south- 
ern part of the Netherlands. At 16 
Vincent left home and worked at 
the famous art galleries of Goupil, 
first in The Hague, later in London 
and Paris. However, after seven 
years he quit the lucrative art 
business. In his opinion, these 
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prestigious galleries only catered to 
the well-to-do and did not serve 
human needs. This was the last 
quarter of the 19th century, the 
darkest period of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

So much human misery in the 
slums of London and Paris moved 
Vincent with compassion. Why 
peddle art when there was so much 
to do for the poor and the 
wretched? 

And so, at 23, his long spiritual 
journey began. Alone in his room 


in Paris, he studied his Bible 
fanatically. He applied for a 
teaching position, though his real 
dream was to become a preacher, 
like his father. He received an 
appointment as assistant school- 
master at Isleworth, near London, 
at the Methodist school of a Rev. 
Mr. Jones. When Mr. Jones asked 
him to preach, he wrote his 
brother: “Theo, your brother has 
preached for the first time. What a 
delightful thought that in the 
future wherever I go, I will preach 
the gospel: to do that well, one 
must have the Gospel in one’s 
heart. May the Lord give it to me.” 

Back in Holland, he prepared to 
enter university. His studies in 
Greek and Latin were sheer tor- 
ture. “Mendes Da Costa [his 
teacher], do you seriously believe 
that such horrors are indispensable 
to a man who wants to do what I 
want to do, give peace to poor 
creatures and reconcile them to 
their existence here on earth?” 

After a year he quit. Following a 
short course on evangelism in 
Brussels, he went as an evangelist 
to the Borinage, under the auspices 
of the Union des Eglises Protes- 
tantes de Belgique. 

The Borinage was a mining dis- 
trict in the southern part of 
Belgium. Vincent became poorer 
than the poorest miner. During a 
terrible explosion, he cut up the 
last remnants of his linen to dress 
the burns of the wounded. 

After six months the Comité 
d’Evangelisation evaluated his 
work. The verdict was clear: “Dear 
Mr. Van Gogh. If besides the 
admirable qualities you have 
shown, helping the sick and the 
wounded, your willingness to make 
sacrifices, you also had possessed 
the gift of speech, then, Mr. Van 
Gogh, you would have been an 
accomplished Evangelist. Lacking, 
however, this most important 
requirement, your putting the 


teaching of Christ into practice 
literally has little to do with love 
of the neighbour; on the contrary, 
it becomes a form of pride. For 
that reason the Comité has 
decided not to give you a 
permanent appointment. With 
feelings of respect and in the name 
of Jesus Christ... .” 


Nevertheless Vincent kept work- 
ing among the miners. After two 
years he left the Borinage. Bare- 
foot in the autumn chill, his small 
bundle of possessions on_ his 
shoulder, he poured out his heart: 
“Nobody understood me. They 
think I’m a madman, because I 
want to be a true Christian. They 
turned me out like a dog, saying 
that I was causing a scandal, 
because I tried to relieve the 
misery of the wretched. I don’t 
know what I am going to do. Per- 
haps they are right, and I am idle 
and useless on earth.” 


It is not shameful to 
break down under 
sorrow. But under 


pleasure it is 
— Blaise Pascal 


And yet, Vincent did not give up. 
“Theo, even in that deep misery I 
felt my energy revive and I said to 
myself: I am taking up my pencil 
again, I am putting myself to draw- 
ing again, and since then every 
thing for me has changed.” 

It sounds like a cry of victory. 
But at 27, he had only 10 years to 
live. 


This was a turning point — his 
“conversion” to art. But was this, 
at the same time, a turning away 
from his religious past? Or do we 
still recognize in his art his 
compassion for the poor and his 
love of Christ and the Gospel? Did 
he remain an evangelist, no longer 
as a preacher but as a painter? Let 
us look at some of his works and 
listen to some of his letters. 

Already in the Borinage, he 
began to make drawings of the 
miners. “I should be happy if some 
day I could draw them so that 
those unknown types would be 
brought before the eyes of the 
people.” 

From the beginning it was not 
“art pour lart” that drove him. 
He wanted his work to speak for 
those who could not speak for 
themselves, show those forgotten 
toilers to the world as a cry for 
compassion and help. “Theo — I 
want to paint men and women with 
that something of the eternal 
which the halo used to symbolize, 
and which I seek to confer by the 
actual radiance and vibration of 
colourings.” 

Vincent saw something of that 
eternal, of a halo, everywhere. In 
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The Open Bible 
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Vincent Van Gogh as Evangelist continued 


the lives of Sien the prostitute, the 
potato-eaters, the miners and 
Madame Roulin rocking the cradle 
of little Marcelinne. Isn’t this how 
Jesus looked at people? 

The moving picture of the old 
man at the fireplace is another 
example. Lonely, broken by grief, 
his fists clenched in helplessness, 
he nears the end of life’s journey. 
But Vincent called it At Eternity’s 
Gate. “I have tried to express the 
existence of God and eternity in 
the infinitely touching expression 
of such a little old man, which he 
himself is perhaps unconscious of, 
when he is sitting quietly in his 
corner by the fire. At the same 
time there is something noble, 
something great, which cannot be 
destined for the worms. This is far 
from theology, simply the fact that 
the poorest little woodcutter or 
peasant on the heath or miner can 
have moments of emotion and 
inspiration which give him a feel- 
ing of an eternal home, and of 
being close to it.” 

And what did Jesus mean to 
Vincent after the church had 
closed the door on him “in the 
name of Jesus Christ”? “Dear 
Theo. Oh, I am not a friend of the 
present Christianity, though its 
founder was sublime.” 

In June 1888 Vincent received a 
letter from a younger painter- 
friend, Emile Bernard, who had 
begun to read the Bible. “Arles, 
End June 1888. My dear Bernard. 
It is a very good thing that you 
read the Bible. I start with this 
because I have refrained from 
recommending it to you. The Bible 
is Christ, Christ alone has affirmed, 
as a principal certainty, eternal life, 
the infinity of time, the nothing- 
ness of death, the necessity aud the 
raison d’étre of serenity and devo- 
tion. He lived serenely, as a greater 
artist than all other artists, des- 
pising marble and clay, as well as 
colour, working in living flesh. 
That is to say, this matchless artist 
made neither statues nor pictures 
nor books; he loudly proclaimed 
that he made living § men, 
immortals.” 

Years of hunger, work, loneliness 
and rejection had ravaged Vin- 


I experienced 
connections between 
Vincent’s struggle and 
my own, and realized 
more and more that 
Vincent was becoming 
my wounded healer. 

— Henri Nouwen 


At Eternity’s Gate 


cent’s health, physically and 
mentally. Afraid that new attacks 
would strike him down, he surren- 
dered May 1889 to an institution 
for the insane, an asylum near the 
town of St. Remy-de-Provence. 
Forced to stay inside, he “copied” 
some prints his brother sent him. 

For Vincent, it was no mere 
copying; he used those prints as 
Starting points for his own work. 
He called it “translation” or 
“interpretation” — “comparable to 
the activity of a musician rein- 
terpreting a composition, e.g. 
Beethoven.” It was his way of 
searching for comfort in _ his 
suffering. 

He reinterpreted Pieta by Dela- 
croix showing Jesus after his 
crucifixion in the arms of Mary. Do 
we recognize, in the anguish and 
tender care of Mary, Vincent’s own 
love of Jesus? 

Another print he worked on, also 
by Delacroix, was The Good Sama- 
ritan. “I want to be a friend of the 
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poor, like Jesus was,” he once said — 
in the Borinage. Whether preach- 
ing or painting, the message 
remained the same. And had he ~ 
not seen the priest, the church, 
passing by on the other side of the 
road? 

Most astonishing, however, is his 
“translation” of Rembrandt’s The 
Raising of Lazarus. Instead of 


Rembrandt’s majestic figure of 
Jesus, Vincent painted the sun — 
one blazing furnace of light. Had 
the sun taken the place of Christ? 
Had Vincent, as many art critics 
claim, embraced naturalism, in 
vogue in the late 19th century? 

Previously, Vincent had painted 
Jesus in the garden of Gethse- 
mane. “But,” he said, “I have 
scraped off that study because I tell 
myself I must not do figures of that 
importance without models.” Lack- 
ing such a model, he reached for 
the great biblical symbol — the 
sun, Christ the Light, conquering 
the darkness of death. 

Now, let us return to that first 
painting — the snuffed out candle, 
the old family Bible, and the 
yellow, tattered copy of Emile 
Zola’s La Joie de Vivre. Should we 
believe the commentator that this 
provides proof that Vincent had 
turned his back on religion and 
embraced the light-hearted, natur- 
alistic lifestyle of La Belle France? 

The candle is burnt out. His 
father had just died. Even though 
they had clashed vehemently, 
Vincent loved him dearly. He 
looked upon his father as a real 
pastor, never sparing himself if he 
could make the light shine in the 
lives of the sick and the dying. 
Now the little candle had been put 
out. 

The old family Bible lies open to 
Isaiah, chapter 53. This includes 
the Suffering Servant passage — 
the man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief, wounded for our trans- 
gressions, with whose stripes we 
are healed, despised and rejected. 

But what about that copy of 
Zola’s Joie de Vivre? In spite of the 
title, it tells a sad story. It reflects 
the pessimism, boredom and emp- 
tiness of a sick society. Against 
that sombre background, Zola por- 
trays Pauline, a young woman. 
Despite much suffering, she finds — 


Pieta 


the joy of life in service. “She 
would have liked to be able to love 
more, to sacrifice herself, to bear 
injustice and insult, if thereby she 
could better relieve the suffering of 
others. . . . Gradually she recog- 
nized her own voice, arguing with 
herself, what did her suffering 
matter, provided those she loved 
were happy.” 

No wonder Vincent recognized in 
Pauline the image of the Suffering 
Servant and placed La Joie de Vivre 
beside the old Bible opened at 
Isaiah 53. That does not mean that 
Zola’s novel took the place of the 
Gospel. On the contrary, it showed 
how the Man of Sorrows could 
speak to modern humanity. That is 
what Vincent also tried to do 
through his paintings. “Painting to 
us is a comforting art for sore 
souls!” 

Vincent remained an evangelist, 
until the day he broke down under 
that burden.[j 


Gabe Rienks is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada living in 
Brantford, Ont. He is willing to present a 
program on Van Gogh, with his wife Afina 
reading from the Letters. Rev. Gabe Rienks, 
32 Tutela Heights Rd., Brantford, Ont. N3T 
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ever Say Never 
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¢ She will never know a decent meal 
She will never have a home 


* She will never be healthy 
¢ She will never be educated 


Sponsorship can change all of that. 
For only $25 a month - that’s just 
83* a day - you can give a child 
nutritious food, clothes, medical care Never Say Never 
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and an education. Please sponsor 
a needy child today. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 
| developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 

children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
needy child today. 


bial YES, | would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
| ° Enclosed is my first cheque. 


| CJ | am unable to become a Sponsor at this time, 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 


Name 
3 Address Battle. 
be City/Town 
| Province Postal Code 
a Telephone ( ) 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. 
E O Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 


PR 0192 


1027 McNicoll Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-(ND-KIDS 
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Czechoslovakia — 
Two Years Later 


After two years of freedom many wish 
to return to their communist past 


1 dramatic changes of two 
years ago provided a unique histor- 
ical event for our country. Many 
words have been written about this 
“velvet” revolution. But what is it 
like now — two years later? 

Mainly because of the economic 
situation, many people argue that 
nothing has changed. According to 
the latest public opinion figures 
from Slovakia, more than 31 per 
cent of a population of 5.5 million 
Slovaks prefer the former commu- 
nist regime; 37.5 per cent prefer 
the present situation. I belong to 
this second group. 

We have been expecting changes 
and preparing for them, too. But 
how do we argue with these 
“rebels” who now complain and 
remember the old, “sweet” regime? 

One can understand their view- 
point. The former Communist 
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by Pavel Ruml 


Street scene in Prague 


Party had 1.5 million members. 
Your mind will not change quickly, 
nor easily, when you have lost 
privileges, a comfortable life and 
prestige. After years of leisure, 
many must now do real work. 
Some fear the consequences of 
their former behaviour. Abuse 
came easily to those in high posi- 
tions in the Party or in society. 

The facts of the situation provide 
our best argument. 

What has changed? First, from 
the political point of view, every 
person has equal human rights. 
After 40 years, we have experi- 
enced a free election. A new 
president, parliament and govern- 
ment have begun their work. Our 
President, Vaclav Havel, is well- 
known and a person of whom we 
can be proud. Many new laws have 
already been passed. A new consti- 
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tution, now being prepared, will 


declare that no party or ideology © 


will be state sanctioned or given a 
privileged position. 

Now only one criterion exists for 
education — ability. Under the 
previous regime, a particular ideo- 
logical viewpoint was required to 
study some subjects. 

Military service has been shor- 
tened. Previously, even to think 
about such a move would be consi- 
dered a crime — so-called subver- 
sion of the republic. Theology 
students were also required to 
serve the two years in the army. 

After 23 years of occupation, the 
last Russian soldier recently left 
our country. The _ ecological 
damages to our area where thou- 
sands of soldiers were stationed are 
enormous. Can you _ imagine 
Canada being occupied even for a 
single day? No, of course not. For 
us the departure of the Russian 
army seems like a miracle. 

People now travel freely. Pre- 
viously, to visit your neighbour 
living 5 km from you was almost 
impossible. 

Censorship has disappeared. Our 
currency is supposed to be convert- 
ible. Our country has become a 
member of the Council of Europe. 

Before the Second World War, 
Czechoslovakia was among the 
seven richest countries in the 
world. We have dropped far below 
that during the last 40 years. 

Now our future has been re- 
opened. Life certainly is not easy. 
We have seen only the beginning 
of change. But more important 
than all of these things — anyone 
who wishes may now breathe 
freely. 

And where are Christians in all 
of this? I will describe their 
situation next month.[] 


Pavel Ruml pastors a congregation of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren (a 
denomination formed by the 1918 union of 
the Reformed and Lutheran denominations) 
in Letohrad, Czechoslovakia. 


crieff hills community 


CRIEFF BRIEFF JANUARY 1992 


YOUR RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTRE 


Crieff Hills Community is owned and operated by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Located on the beautiful 
250 acre Maclean Estate, Crieff Hills has 3 first class 
lodges for groups up to 60 people, a conference hall that 

can hold up to 150, dining hall and 4 retreat houses. The 
eersity of our buildings allows us to cater to all sizes & 
types of groups. Crieff Hills hosts Presbyterian, ecumeni- 
cal & other church groups from all across Canada and 
some from the United States. Weekends are used 
primarily by church groups and the midweek is used for 
church & non church groups. We also operate 36 


programs a year.(see tearout on page 3). 


Looking for a personal retreat? 
The Hermitage is a one person retreat house where you 
can enjoy privacy and personal reflection, or you could 
join one of our programs and take part in a day, weekend 
or full week event. You are guaranteed to meet new 
friends and share fellowship while you are personally 


renewed. 


Need space for your group? 


If your group is looking for a full service facility to hold a 
meeting or time away, why not book one of our lodges. 
They will enjov first class, reasonably priced accommoda- 
tion and great home cooked meals. If your group would 
prefer more rustic surroundings, our retreat houses offer 
a relaxed atmosphere with a kitchen where you do the 
cooking. These buildings are inexpensive and promote 
fellowship and team building. 


MIDWEEK BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Our lodges are open during the week for businesses and 
other organizations to meet. We have excellent con- 
ference facilities, hiking trails, tennis courts etc. 


So if your company, department or a network you know 
of is looking for this type of facility, please tell them 
about Crieff Hills. 


Crieff Hills has been able to develop & serve more 

people because of the skills, and the gifts of many 

people who have given of .themselves so 

freely. Volunteering at Crieff is a great way. to use 

your talents to help us serve you better. No matter 

what your talents or ability we would love to have — 
you Or your group assist us. 


’ You can stuff envelopes, paint, cut grass, host, serve 
food, help with maintenance, or serve On one of our 
organizing/planning committees. 


Overnight accommodation can be provided (usually 
at little or no cost) for midweek volunteers, or a 
tasty lunch for Saturday volunteers. Choose a 
suitable time & call us, or plan to come to our . z 
_ Mission & Volunteer Work Week June 21-27. 


*Bob Spencer — 


PROGRAMS: 


If a construction project is what you are looking 
for, we have just the thing. We were given a cabin 
in Waterloo, which volunteers have dis-assembled 
and brought to Crieff Hills. Crieff Hills Community is offering many of its most. 
appreciated and requested programs of leadership deve- 
lopment and personal retreat in 1992. We are also 
offering some new and exciting possibilities in the new 
year. First is the Men’s weekend January 24 - 26, where — 
we are seeking to deal with the crucial issues that face — 


We will be having a "cabin raising" week May 
19-24/ 92 where we will re-assemble it. This project 
will involve light and heavy constrution as well as 
food preparation for workers. 


If your church can get a group of volunteers men and their relationships today: On being a man, 
together, or you would like to offer your services, or = —« power, violence, separation, success etc. The Rev. Dr. 

you can help us obtain lumber, shingles, wiring etc, Morton Paterson will be the key leader. Writers and 
_ please call and ask for Dave Neufeld (our volunteer Editors January 31 - February 2 will focus on writing 
co-ordinator). and creativity with James Taylor. On the same weekend 


Ron VanAuken will be speaking at a workshop on 
Outreach and Evangelism for church leaders. The — 
Pastoral Care weekend February 14 - 16 will study 
visiting the sick and those in prison with Arnold Bethune — 
and Nancy Nagy-Williams. ) 40 


We are adding two key elements to our leadership 
training- opportunities: For 14 year old youth the — 
Presbyterian Youth Leadership Course will be a 3 
year program at March break that will develop a new 
| generation of leaders to serve the church. When the Ist _ 
i class graduates as 17 year olds in 1994, we plan to have 
two more classes following them in sequence. This 
program will require a-lot of support from sponsoring 
congregations and adult course leaders. Contact us if /you | 
would like to bea a part of the shalichies . — 


4 i> *Georgina Hawkshaw ; : P 4 
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Leadership’ from a different generation is also 
expanding in the church, and we hope to help equip 
seniors for new. forms of ministry and service with 
the Senior Adult Leadership Course July 5-11. 

During this first week long program we plan to offer 
ge in ethics, faith sharing and history led by 
skilled university teachers. The theme is The Servant 
‘leader. We expect to draw people from many 
denominations and from coast to coast to this week. 

Other weeks with new courses will follow in future. 
ie 


_—s 


Other programs are offered for: junior high youth 
‘(12 - 14 years) March 16 - 19; mentally “chal- 
lenged” adults - March 20 - 22; musicians and 
singers - March 20 - 22; people seeking a silent or 
guided retreat experience - March 29 - April 3; 
‘church managers. - April 3 - 5; Agee April 24 - 
26; engaged couples May 1 - 3. senior citizens 
May 19 - 22; and those interested in environmen- 
tal concerns from a Christian perspective May 29 - 
(31. Single parents and children June 12-14. On 
‘May 4 - 6 we hope to have a gathering of 


‘Presbyterian Church secretaries from across 
9 : 


Southern . Ontario: Prévious gatherings have been highly 


appreciated. 


If you are interested in specific programs contact us for 
details. If you want copies of the fliers of each program 
mailed to you directly as soon as they are produced, please 
send us your name and address and $4.00 to cover 1 year of 
mailing. Let us know if you would like the fliers on white 


_ paper for ease of duplicating. 


PHOTO CREDITS, MICHAEL PETER 
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CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 1992 


icp. 24-26 MAINLY FOR MEN: ON BEING A MAN 
Jan. 31-Feb.2 WRITERS AND EDITORS WORKSHOP 
Jan, 31-Feb 2 EVANGELISM & OUTREACH WORKSHOP 


Feb. 14-16 PASTORAL CARE WORKSHOP 

Mar 16-19 MARCH BREAK YOUTH BREAKOUT 

Mar 16-19 PRESBY’ YOUTH LEADERSHIP COURSE 
Mar 20-22 LIVING INCOMMUNITY 
Mar 20-22 A WEEKEND OF MUSIC 


Apr 3-5 ‘CHURCH MANAGERS WORKSHOP 
_ Apr 19 EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE . 
Apr 24-26 WOMEN’S SPRING RETREAT 
May 1-3 LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER (couples) 


May3 - WOODLAND SPRING 


May 4-6 CHURCH SECRETARIES FELLOWSHIP 
May 19-22 SENIORS SPRING WEEK | 
May 29:31 CARING FOR CREATION-ENVIRONMENT 
1 _& THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
S jun7 " COVENANTERS SERVICE 


—* 


Mar. 29-Apr 3. WK. OF THE 5th MON: PERSONAL RETREAT 


Dec. 4-6 


Jun 12-14 SINGLE PARENT FAMILY WEEKEND 
Jun 21-27. MISSION AND VOLUNTEER WORKWEEK 
Jul 5-14 ELDERHOSTEL #1 SR. ADULTS LEADERSHIP 
Jul 12-18 ELDERHOSTEL #2 HISTORY & NATURE STUDY 
Aug. 9-15  ELDERHOSTEL #3 HUMOUR, SCIENCE, NATURE 
Sep. 14-18 | AUTUMN SENIORS WEEK | 
Sep. 18-20 PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS RETREAT 
Sep. 26 SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
Sep.27. OPEN HOUSE, CORN ROAST, PRESB. PICNIC 
Sep. 27-Oct 2. WK. OF THE 5TH TUES: PERSONAL RETREAT 
"Oct. 2-4 "MARRIED COUPLES RETREAT 
Oct. 23-25 RES. EVENT FOR ADULT LEADERS OF YOUTH 
Oct. 23-25 ELDERS TRAINING WORKSHOP _ 
Nov. 6-8 WOMEN’S FALL RETREAT 
Nov. 20-22 ALIVE NOW! RETREAT FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
Nov.29 “CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF HILLS #1 
Dec. 6 CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF HILLS #2 
JR. HIGH JOY BREAK 


Dec.31- Jan 2 NEW YEAR'S RETREAT 


PaO os Tar Ne RE pees, ee 
For those attending General Assembly in Hamilton, we have the Boriort opportunity ery ain to visit Crieff ee: _ 
Hills. BCL will be introducing the new Celebrate Adult Curriculum on Sat. June 6. On Sunday June 7th 
we will be holding a traditional 17th century Covenantors service. It will be held in the Glen of 
McDiarmid, Crieff Hills at 3:30. You can attend the service and get a first hand look at your retreat and 


conference centre, and have plenty of time to get to Hamiton for the opening. 


Crieff Hills Community is your retreat 
and conference centre. Working together 
with Presbyterians from across Canada to 
promote lay training, personal spiritual 
growth, congregational renewal, and 
community-building programs. 


A place apatrt..... 


ease. to come together 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
R.R.#2 Puslinch ON NOB-2J0 
PH:(519)824-7898 FAX:(519)824-7145 


TO REGISTER: , x 


Please send us your name, full address, 

phone number, name and date of event and é @ e 
appropriate holding fee. Holding fees are: ff l| OM 

$10.00 for one night events, $25.00 for those CRIE bs) C MUN 
over two nights and $35.00 for longer events. 

Registration should be made as soon as 


possible as some programs fill up quickly. 1992 PRO GRAM 


BURSARY ASSISTANCE (Crieff Helpin 
People Fund) A bursary aan is Aino i GUIDE 
help in meeting costs for participants who 

request assistance and who do not have 

access to a congregational lay training fund. 

Please make a note on your registration if 

you wish assistance. 


Donations for this fund would be apprecia- 
ted. 


CONTINUING SERVICE 


FAX: (519) 824-7145 RR.F2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 20 Phone: (S16) 624-7898 FOR YOu AND YOUR 
Director = Rev. B. Spencer CHURCH, 


Yugoslavia’s Religious War 


by Barry Van Dusen 


Roman Catholic Croats and Eastern Orthodox Serbs 
battle each other in Yugoslavia 


1 faire the civil war in 
Yugoslavia, the media have focused 
Western attention on the plight of 
the Croatian people. At first 
glance, it appears to be a one-sided 
war. Many press reports paint this 
war as a small territory struggling 
for independence against a larger 
and more powerful state. But this 
view is too simplistic and ignores a 
deeper reality. 

Recently, Bishop Atanasijie Jeftic 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church of 
Yugoslavia visited Toronto to 
speak on behalf of the Serbian 
position in this war. Bishop Jeftic, 
the former dean of the Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Bel- 
grade, reviewed the historical 
background to the hostility bet- 
ween the Serbs and Croats that led 
to the civil war in Yugoslavia. He 
recounted, as well, the long- 
Standing animosity that exists 
between the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and the Croatian Roman 
Catholic Church. 

This animosity extends back to 
the 11th century when the Chris- 
tian Church split into East and 
West. It is a division that is still 
not healed. Yugoslavia, unfortu- 
nately, rests on the fault line 
between the Eastern and Western 
Church. As a result, these religious 
divisions in Yugoslavia have 
become almost completely identi- 
fied with their respective ethnic 
origins. Thus the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and the Croatian Roman 
Catholic Church have become, for 
the most part, uncritical if not 
active supporters of their respec- 
tive national aspirations. 

Early in 1991, a delegation from 
the Appeal of Conscience Founda- 
tion in New York City visited 
Yugoslavia. It found “an alarming 
absence of any feeling for religious 
or ethnic pluralism and this bodes 


ill for the new societies.” One 
delegation member, Rabbi Arthur 
Schneier, commented, “At a time 
of economic hardship and social 
upheaval, many East Europeans 
are turning to God — but turning 
against their neighbour of a 
different ethnic, religious or 
national origin.” 

Bishop Jeftic, arguing the Serbian 
position, stated that in the Second 
World War over 600,000 Serbian 
Orthodox Christians were persecu- 
ted and killed by the Croatian 
Fascist regime. The Serbians claim 
that these killings were carried out 
with the knowledge of the Croatian 
Roman Catholic Church. Bishop 


Tombstone to the remains of the 
Jandric family from the village of Citluk 


near Bosanski Novi. They were slaughtered 


and burned by the Ustashi, Aug. 30, 1941 


Jeftic contended that the present 
war is, as far as the Serbians are 
concerned, a justified war. It pro- 
vides the only way similar atrocities 
against the Serbian people can be 
prevented. The Croatian Roman 
Catholic Church denies allegations 
of past atrocities, but this has done 
nothing to disarm the present con- 
flict. 

When any church becomes so 
inexorably tied into a nation or a 
people’s cultural identity, as is the 
case in Yugoslavia, any hostility 
inevitably leads as well to a reli- 
gious war. The civil war in Yugo- 
slavia, a war between two ethnic 
peoples, the Serbs and the Croats, 
has also become a war that has 
pitted two Christian churches 
against each other. 

At the close of Bishop Jeftic’s 
address, he was asked if there were 
one final thought he would like to 
communicate about the religious 
civil war in Yugoslavia. After a 
long pause, he spoke of how all 
Christians walk the path of suffer- 
ing like Christ, and so the whole 
history of humanity is a cross all 
Christians must bear. 

Addressing the fact that two 
Christian churches have allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the 
middle of a bloody civil war, 
Bishop Jeftic observed: “We are 
the two robbers being crucified on 
either side of Christ. The question 
is: which church will be able to ask 
for forgiveness like the robber on 
the right, and which church will 
stay unrepentant like the robber on 
the left.” 


Barry Van Dusen is in his final year at Knox 
College, Toronto. During the fall of 1991, 
he did a field placement at the Record. 
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How to Bore People on 
Sunday Morning 


(Hot Tips for Ministers) 


by Stephen Hayes 


Too little care in preparation 
turns morning worship into snooze time 
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1. Treat God as 
a buddy 

“What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” is not nearly good enough. 
Boredom results when Jesus 
becomes our buddy, our chum, our 
cosmic bellboy. Whatever you do, 
don’t preach about the Ten Com- 
mandments or those other com- 
mandments of Jesus’ in the New 
Testament. Talk rather about 
suggestions — the ten suggestions, 
perhaps? This will appeal to the 
self-movement so much the hall- 
mark of North American Chris- 
tianity. In the end, it too will bore 
people. We are not that interest- 
ing. 

If people discover that the 
commandments are to be obeyed 
and that God is God, not the cos- 
mic bellboy to keep them happy, 
the whole game will change drama- 
tically. Boredom flies out the 
window. For those obsessed by 
rights, something new enters: 
responsibilities and obligations. 

The fatal moment arrives when 
people discover that they do not 
come to church to get but to give. 
They come to worship God. The 
shoe is on the other foot. Such a 
discovery will irredeemably lose the 
battle for boring services. However, 
take heart, people are unlikely to 
receive this idea, so totally con- 
vinced are they that worship is 
where you get, not give. 


2. Substitute paper shuffling 
for prayer 

Prayer involves more than read- 
ing. It requires centring oneself on 
God. Responses in prayer, unless 
well-known and virtually memor- 
ized, simply distract. Responses 
start with the purpose of trying to 
involve people in worship. But 
when they become part of prayer, 
they tend to distract. In order to 
bore people, have many responses 
within the prayers. 


3. If the music is bad never 
challenge the musicians 

Music — through congregational 
singing, choir anthems and other 
special music — often provides the 
one place in the service in which 
worshippers can express emotion. 
Make sure the music is dull. Do 
this by signalling that you have 
absolutely no expectations in the 
area of music. Let the choir 
screech and allow the organist to 
play without imagination. That 
should ensure your goal of a 
boring service is truly and 
triumphantly reached. 


4. Substitute little talks for 
sermons 

Put as little passion into your 
sermon as possible. Turn the ser- 
mon into your reflections, like 
“notes on a text,” rather than a 
message from the Lord. 


5. Make sure the sermons are 
general rather than specific 

A former principal of Knox 
College used to say, “Don’t exhort, 
teach.” But to bore, you must 
exhort. Teaching means being 
specific. And sermons become 
interesting when they become 
specific. Often that means dealing 
with the “how” question. Tell 
people to love one another, but 
never how to love. Tell them to 
lead, but not how to lead. 


6. Never talk about the world 
and its problems 

In the ’70s and ’80s, self- 
involvement masqueraded as reli- 
gious revival. On the face of it, 
people’s interest in themselves 
seems bottomless. But Dean Inge 
of St. Paul’s in London, England, 
in the early part of this century, 
noted that “bored people are those 
who consume too much and do too 
little.” Keeping people’s attention 
focused on themselves will ulti- 
mately bore them. Hide from them 
that God made them in his image 
and life will only be found in 
relation to God. As_ social 
creatures, their very being involves 
relation to others. If they ever 
learn these facts and begin to see 
the world as the theatre of God’s 
action, you will have lost the game 
and worship will no longer be bor- 
ing. 


7. Make sure the good news 
sounds like bad news 

The trick here is to use all the 
acceptable New Testament words 
like gospel, grace, love, forgiveness. 
But proclaim them so they come 
across as bad news. 

Confuse faith with doctrine. 
Divert people’s attention from 
trust in God to doctrine. Make 
sure their eyes glaze over aS you 
spread the doctrine before them. 
Preach against legalism but be 
legalistic yourself. Make your rules 
(they change with each generation, 
as you may recall) as petty as 
possible. 

And then there is_ religious 
experience. Ah! what victory is 
within your grasp. When people 
have had a religious experience, 
they often think that they have 
arrived. Don’t tell them that John’s 
report of Jesus saying “you must 
be born again” refers to regener- 
ation. It was John’s way of 
asserting what Matthew, Mark and 
Luke meant by Jesus saying that to 
enter God’s kingdom we must turn 
(repent) and become as little 
children. Tell them this and they 
will spend a lifetime grappling with 
the challenge to become like chil- 
dren in trust and love. Again, such 
ideas are fatal to ensuring boredom 
in religion and worship. 


8. Make sure that you teach 
private Christianity 

Don’t reveal the secret that 
Christianity leads to fellowship. Let 
people believe that only their rela- 
tionship to God matters. Don’t 
even hint at the fact that most of 
the Old Testament is about God 
and an entire nation. Or that much 
of the New Testament is about the 
church, often described as “the 
body of Christ.” Most of the con- 
gregation will be awash with 
American culture and its “habits of 
the heart.” (Don’t tell them there 
is a book by that name written by 
an Episcopalian layman named 
Robert Bella.) 
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Most worshippers are individual- 
ists. Individualism, so much part of 
their lives, prevents them from 
seeing beyond the ends of their 
noses. Private Christianity, ulti- 
mately, so delightfully bores. Grind 
them deeply into individualism. 
Don’t challenge that idea for a 
moment. If you support individual- 
ism for a while — perhaps even for 
a long while — people will tell you 
what fine services the church has. 
But finally you will bore them with 
themselves. They won’t even know 
why. You will have won, succeeded 
beyond your wildest dreams: bored, 
bored into the ground, bored with 
themselves and with the church 
and even with the world. Congra- 
tulations. 


9. Don’t preach from 
the Bible 

The trick here is to pretend to 
preach from the Bible. Preach your 
own pet theories using biblical 
texts to support those ideas. To 
discover the reality of the Bible 
would provide a lifetime of fascin- 
ation. 


10. Preach moralisms while 
pretending to preach doctrine 

This needs to be grasped firmly. 
Doctrine as a substitute for faith 
will bore. But the biblical doctrine 
will intrigue people. To forestall 
that, engage in endless moralisms. 

The children’s story presents the 
golden opportunity. Ideally, to 
bore, insist on no children’s story. 
Tell people it exploits children and 
you'll have none of it. But if they 
insist (and they will), then reduce 
the children’s time to endless 
moralizing. Children can be bored 
too. 

Start early to prevent people 
from knowing that Christian truth 
is interesting, fascinating and 
absorbing. We can’t start too early 
in the boredom business.) 


Stephen Hayes is minister of Calvin 
Presbyterian Church in North Bay, Ontario. 
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The Jazz Factor of 
Faithful Living — 


by Arthur Van Seters 


| aie God doesn’t exactly 
have a Presbyterian ring to it — at 
first. But the Westminster Cate- 
chism does say, in fact, that our 
chief purpose in life is “to glorify 
and enjoy” God. This is more than 
knowing; it is a feeling, an emo- 
tional expression out of a deeply 
personal relationship. 

Enjoying is not something one 
figures, calculates, gets by analysis. 
It is something that encounters us, 
comes when we are in a receptive 
frame of mind. It may arise out of 
an experience that surprises us. 
Take the case of Jacob. 


Out of the Depths 

Down in that strange ravine 
where the shadows spook you on a 
cold night, Jacob was assaulted. 
His anxiety, fuelled by 20 years of 
guilt for cheating his brother, was 
already high. So his adrenalin was 
pumping overtime when the fight 
began. That evened the imbalance 
of surprise. 

The contest became a brawl that 
lasted well toward dawn. Then it 
was that Jacob tried to discover 
who this mysterious stranger was. 
He wrenched from him a blessing, 
and a new name — but not his 
identity (or so it seemed). 

But after it was over and the 
Stranger disappeared, Jacob found 
himself trembling. Not just because 
of the pain in his dislocated hip. It 
was the sense of dread when he 
realized that it may have been El 
Shaddai, God Almighty, who 
encountered him. The sense of 
God’s overpowering nearness was 
far more piercing, far more devas- 
tating than any fear he might have 
of Esau. 

Only gradually it came to him. 
His life was not shattered. He 
looked at himself. He looked into 
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heaven. Then he shouted: Hallelu- 
jah, I’m alive; I’m alive! I didn’t 
know God was like that. 

So a new Jacob, renamed Israel, 
emerged. Had he “prevailed with 
God” or had “God prevailed with 
him,” or both? This we know: 
Jacob’s descent into that ravine, 
with God, led to a new dawn and a 
strange beginning of enjoyment. 


Fundamentally and 


Radically Communal 

The obvious factor about enjoy- 
ment is that it is communal. 
Enjoying another is rooted in rela- 
tionship. The fundamental pattern 
of relationship can be seen in God 
in whose image we humans have 
been made. The church’s central 
way of articulating relationship in 
God is to use the language of 
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Worship can 
provide 

an opportunity 
for Christians to 
enjoy God and 
each other 


Trinity, Three Persons, One God. 

When Jesus prayed to Abba, he 
spoke of an inner relationship. He 
also spoke of expanding the com- 
munity of the Trinity to include his 
special followers: 

Just as you and I are one, 

you in me and I in you, 

may we be in them and they in us. 

Weave them into the same pattern 

that exists between us. 

John 17 reflects this. Elsewhere 
in John, also in Romans 8 (and in 
many other passages), a_ third 
“party” in the Trinity is spoken of: 
the Ruah, the Pneuma, the Spirit. 
Together, Abba, the Begotten and 
the Spirit are a community, a com- 
munity of equality, love and 
mutual enjoyment. Each gives and 
holds nothing back; each receives 
and is able to return what has been 
given. It is the perfect circle of 


love and the reason why the 
essence of God’s being is described 
as love. 

Eli Wiesel exposes the radicality 
of such self-giving love in his story 
of a brilliant young Jewish philo- 
sopher named Mendelssohn. When 
Mendelssohn’s father, according to 
the custom of the day, arranged 
that his son marry the young, 
beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Moses Lessing, there 
was one major problem: Mendels- 
sohn was unbelievably ugly. Never- 
theless their fathers had agreed. 
But the young couple had never 
met each other. 

So a meeting time was arranged. 
Mendelssohn and his father arrived 
early and immediately launched 
into a philosophical discussion 
with Mr. Lessing. So engrossed in 
discussion, they failed to notice 
Mr. Lessing’s daughter arrive. But 
she noticed Mendelssohn and 
immediately fainted. After being 
carried out and later revived, she 
called for her father and said 
simply, “I can’t and I won't.” 

Meanwhile, Mendelssohn had 
begun to suspect something and 
asked his father what was wrong. 
“What can I say, son? She says 
no!” 

Mendelssohn made a _ simple 
request. “Let me talk to her for 10 
minutes, alone.” It was arranged. 

Mendelssohn began: “I quite 
understand. But let me just tell you 
a story. Before I was born, when 
my guardian angel was bringing me 
to earth, even then I knew I would 
become a philosopher. I also knew 
I would be betrothed to another. 
So, on the way, I asked my guar- 
dian angel if I could look at my 
intended wife. When the angel 
refused, I asked for one good 
reason why not. The angel could 
not answer. So I saw my intended. 
She was unbelievably ugly. I turned 
to my guardian angel and said, ‘I 
can’t and I won’t.’” 

“My angel said, ‘But you must. 

“I thought for a moment and 
then said, “Yes, Pll marry her but 
only on one condition.’ ” 

““What’s that?’ asked the angel.” 

“My condition is that I take her 
ugliness.” 

Enjoyment, in the biblical sense, 
comes out of a deeply committed 
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relationship and self-giving love. 
The community of the Trinity 
manifests this. The amazing invi- 
tation of the gospel is that we are 
called to share that enjoyment with 
God and with each other. The 
community called church is an 
open fellowship of enjoying God, 
enjoying each other in Christ, and 
inviting strangers to share our 
enjoyment. 


Beyond Utility 

Walter Brueggemann has sugges- 
ted that all of us have a “resilient 
hunger to move beyond ourselves.” 
God has acted graciously in human 
history. Praise is a response of 
gratitude that satisfies this hunger. 

But praise includes more than 
response. Worship creates a reality 
for those who have eyes of faith to 
see. As a celebration of God’s 
presence and activity, worship 
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asserts that the other pictures of 
the world (those presented in 
advertisements, throne speeches 
and by the news media) are limited 
constructions of reality shaped and 
coloured by ulterior motives. To 
praise God truly is to move toward 
a submission and abandonment 
that reduces other claims that 
burden us. 

Stifled joy can now be released. 
Worship opens up space for God 
and reduces space for what com- 
petes with God. This release of joy, 
this opened space, cries for an 
adequate language, especially the 
language of poetry and imagina- 
tion. With the psalmist we want to 
sing a new song, a song like Psalm 
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96 that celebrates God as monarch. 
Israel, the nations, indeed the 
whole of creation, are caught up in 
this exultant, exuberant enjoyment 
of God’s grandeur. 

Such abandonment to praise puts 
into silent perspective all our 
James Bay hydroelectric dams that 
threaten to ravage the landscape 
and destroy the traditional Cree 
and Inuit way of life in order to 
service huge aluminum smelter 
plants and, in turn, further pollute 
the St. Lawrence River. Worship 
leads to conversion, a conversion 
as extensive as the rule of God. So 
evangelism becomes good news not 
only for ourselves and our neigh- 
bours but also for the poor and for 
creation itself. 

Someone has said that praise is 
“the jazz factor of faithful living.” 
If so, we should expect that 
unsettling turn, that jarring twist. 
But, as with music, praise finally 
moves beyond utility to charismatic 
ecstasy. Then the joy of God in 
worship is like the love letter that 
has no purpose beyond the sheer 
delight of utterance, no ulterior 
motive that distorts it. Brueg- 
gemann names this “useless 
praise,” praise without practical 
use, without reasons or content; 
just a handing of life back to God 
in sheer delight. 

We will never reach this level of 
doxology. In the end, only God can 
complete doxology, pure praise, 
pure enjoyment. But as Karl Barth 
said of Mozart’s music: “He does 
not wish to say anything, he just 
sings and sounds.” Barth adds: 
“Mozart does not even will or 
intend to proclaim the praise of 
God. He just does it!” 

Presbyterians can also do it. We 
can also express poetic delight in 
our enjoyment of God.(] 


Arthur Van Seters is principal of Vancouver 
Schooi of Theology. This is a digest of the 
three theme addresses he gave at Congress 
pe 
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The Presbyterian Option 


a Historical Continuity, a Choice for the Future 


by Daniel H. Forget 


I wo years ago, the editor of 


the Record and others asked me 
what had motivated me to opt for 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada instead of the new emerg- 
ing denomination of the L’Eglise 
Réformée du Québec (the Reform 
Church of Québec). Not wanting 
to fan the fires of controversy, I 
waited about a year before pub- 
lishing an article in La Vie 
Chrétienne, expressing the same 
ideas as this one. 

Who are the supporters of this 
new denomination, the Reform 
Church of Québec? They are 
people who identify with Calvinism 
and aim at restoring the place of 
the New Testament and the Refor- 
med tradition in the hearts of the 
Québécois people. They interpret 
the Holy Scriptures literally, 
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sometimes applying them more 
rigorously than at other times. 
Their deductive and rather exclu- 
sive theological approach seeks to 
create a homogeneous group ref- 
lecting pure doctrine. This cuts 
across the diversity of ideology and 
theological pluralism in which we 
live. Values in such an environ- 
ment, values of both religious 
beliefs and social ethics, tend to be 
uniform and standardized (a pres- 
Suring status quo) in order to 
maintain this homogeneity. 


Historical Continuity 

The historical continuity of the 
Presbyterian Church is of interest 
because it provides the foundation 
for the present and a guarantee for 
the future within the body of 
Christ. This historical continuity 
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- David Gowman 


and hope for the future inspires all 
those who have opted for Presby- 
terianism. 

In the past, there was no doubt 
about the importance and dyna- 
mism of Franco-Presbyterian work. 
In 1900, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada employed 31 ordained 
francophone ministers, 16 franco- 
phone student ministers and 17 
educators. With an annual operat- 
ing budget of $35,000, it was the 
largest budget of all the agencies of 
the General Assembly. When in 
1912 the Board of French Evangel- 
ization, the agency of the franco- 
phone ministry, merged with the 
Home Missions Committee, the 
francophone work gradually lost its 
importance. 

In 1925 total responsibility for 
francophone ministry came under 


the United Church of Canada. 
However, in 1937 under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Jacques A. Smith, the 
churches of St-Luc (Montréal), St- 
Paul (Richmond-Melbourne) and 
St-Marce (Ste-Foy) were estab- 
lished. Despite efforts to establish 
congregations in Granby, Sorel, 
Sherbrooke, St-René de Beauce 
and in Trois-Riviéres, nothing 
permanent developed in_ these 
cities. During this same period, 
remarkable work was done by Dr. 
André Poulain, minister at St-Luc, 
and by Rev. Armand Jossinet who 
worked at St-Marc in Ste-Foy. 


In 1900, the 
Presbyterian Church 
employed 31 ordained 
francophone ministers, 
16 student ministers 
and 17 educators 


Despite past accomplishments, 
today we set our sights on the 
future we must build. Our plans 
for the future must keep in mind 
both the historical and present 
reality of a Franco-Protestant 
community that finds itself a 
double minority in Canada. I say 
“double minority” because the 
French-Canadian who is Protestant 
is in the minority among other 
French Canadians who are pri- 
marily Roman Catholic, and a 
minority in North American 
Protestantism as a francophone. 
This double minority must live in a 
country where linguistic tensions 
put a strain on national unity and 
where questions raised by Meech 
Lake have sparked the concerns 
and worries of partisans for a 
unified Canada. 

The whole church must decide 
how it feels about francophones 
who choose Presbyterianism on 
their journey of faith. What could 
be the benefits for the church? 
Should something be done about 
the fact that their participation in 
the church is restricted due to their 
mother tongue? Do we want a 
church that serves only 61 per cent 
of the Canadian population (anglo- 
phones) while ignoring the 26 per 
cent who are francophones, or 
would we rather have a church 
open to 100 per cent of the popu- 
lation? Divisive linguistic or 
cultural debates should not be 


allowed to penetrate into our 
church. I wish to paraphrase the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (2:13-16, 
18-19, 21) in terms of what I am 
discussing here. It could be called 
the Epistle to the Presbyterians. 


In the unity of Christ, we who 
were removed have been brought 
closer by the act of God’s love on 
the cross. For it is Christ who 
gave us peace, making anglo- 
phone and francophone one 
people. Out of love for us, Christ 
broke down the walls that sepa- 
rated us and caused us to 
antagonize one another. He has 
abolished all partisanship and 
all ordinances that stood as 
obstacles to our good intention to 
form one new people from our 
two races. He has reconciled us 
with God by this alliance. For 
through him we all, both franco- 
phone and anglophone, have 
access by one Spirit unto God. 
Therefore, we francophones are 
no more strangers to God’s grace 
than any other cultural or 
linguistic group, since we all 
belong in the same family. The 
solidity of the construction of the 
Church is assured by God’s grace. 


A Choice for the Future 

I do not believe that the trans- 
mission of the faith of the Pres- 
byterian or Reformed tradition 
should be done at the price of 
deculturalizing Franco-Canadians, 
causing them to lose their identity 
as a people with their own culture 
and history. The distinctive charac- 
ters of the two founding peoples of 
our country should be preserved in 
a union where both are respectful. 
When people are freed from colo- 
nialism, the politics of linguistic, 
cultural, ideological or theological 
assimilation are destined for 
failure. 

Apostolic teaching originated in 
a different culture, age and society 
from our own. It is the responsibi- 
lity of men and women of every 
age to reformulate their faith in 
God in the cultural context in 
which they live. In executing this 
reformulation of faith, we should 
be careful not to obscure the basic 
message behind various forms of 
expression that were the result of 


personal experience or journeys. 
The Holy Scriptures are not to be 
treated as simply another work of 
literature. At the same time, we 
must be careful not to impose a 
culture or a human tradition on 
another. 

Supported by the determination 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to do mission work among 
Franco-Canadians, the Franco- 
phone Ministry Committee of the 
Board of World Mission is propos- 
ing to get a three-year plan of 
mission strategy underway, adapted 
to the needs of Franco-Canadians. 
The priorities for mission in 
Canada, presented by the Board of 
World Mission to the 117th 
General Assembly held in Barrie, 
Ontario, in June 1991, show the 
desire to proclaim the gospel to all 
Canadians. Time is now past for 
procrastination, feasibility studies 
and organizational conceptualiza- 
tions. The present demands pro- 
ductivity, practicality, and the 
proclamation of the gospel adapted 
to contemporary and Canadian 
realities. 

The Francophone Ministry 
Committee is not only an organiza- 
tional structure, but a vision in 
accordance with the 115th General 
Assembly of our church. This 
vision must grow at the heart of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. We feel confident that a 
unified vision within our church 
will help to fulfil our mission in 
Canada, and that, as anglophones 
and francophones together, we can 
demonstrate that it is possible to 
unite our cultural and linguistic 
heritages. Facing this challenge 
could well prove to be a historical 
turning point for our church at the 
opening of the 21st century.[] 


Daniel H. Forget, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
coordinator of the National Francophone 
Ministry Committee of the Board of World 
Mission, lives in Richmond, Québec. 
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Not Quite Bourbon Street 


Gregor Reid 


One in a Million 
by Al Green 

It feels like Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, on a Saturday night 
without the smoke and milling 
crowds. Tin drums, a simple beat, 
happy bass and church choir har- 
monies supporting a full-bodied 
soul legend. Al Green, renowned 
Christian singer, has a 1991 com- 
pilation called One in a Million. 

The CD is produced by Al Green 
and, apart from two Dorsey com- 
positions, Al pretty well runs the 
show. It’s a mellow performance of 
Spiritual, positive songs ideal for 
background accompaniment. With 
a few close friends in your living- 
room, it could even be a sing-along 
album. 

The classic Green is heard best 
on “No Not One” and “Too 
Close.” There are interesting 
versions of “The Old Rugged 
Cross” and “Amazing Grace” 
although these seem to restrict him 
from expressing his real self. The 
Southern Baptist song “None but 
the Righteous” is a good way to 
close and leave you uplifted. 

Al Green clearly has his admirers 
and many Grammy Awards to 
support his stature. 


1990 
by Enigma 

Recent visits to record stores in 
New Zealand, Australia and Can- 
ada have made me appreciate how 
the music scene is_ changing. 
Names emerge from various Styles, 
rap to country. 

Three CDs are worth investing 
in, starting with 1990 by the 
German band Enigma. A mixture 
of rap, choir singing and melodic 
instrumental works, it tells the 
story of temptation and deliver- 
ance. From the “Principles of 
Lust” to the haunting hit “Mea 
Culpa” and “The Voice and the 
Snake.” 
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Enigma compels the listener to 
question life’s beginning and 
continuous testing. Without 
knowing the band’s beliefs, it is 
interesting to see a hint of biblical 
reference enter with the best track, 
“Knocking on Forbidden Doors.” 
The journey ends with “Three 
Rivers of Belief,” but with ques- 
tions unanswered. Where does the 
river end for Enigma? 

If their hearts are in the right 
hands, | can’t wait to join them on 
their next religious journey. Their 
sounds are refreshing and their 
impact worldwide is real. 


Real Life 
by Simple Minds 

In July, I walked into a record 
store (Do we still call it that when 
there no longer any records?) and 
nearly fainted at the sound of what 
I thought was a new U2 song, “Let 
There Be Love.” Had the apparent 
theft of U2’s master tapes led to a 
happy conclusion? No, this was 
Simple Minds. 

Caught off guard, I purchased the 
album Real Life. Straight to #1 in 
the U.K., Real Life is a brilliant 
return to the concert circuit for 
Simple Minds. Jim Kerr, the poet 
of the group is back, too, with his 
call for love in a world of madness. 
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Conscious of gangland warfare, 
violence against women, the cries 
of children, starvation in African 
deserts, drugs on the streets, Kerr 
and Charlie Burchill take us 
through glimpses of their travels 
and beliefs. More melodic than 
Once Upon a Time, not as eerie as 
New Gold Dream, but with consis- 
tent Simple Minds’ flare and 
desire. 


Woodface 
by Crowded House 

Before closing, I can’t forget 
Woodface from those characters of 
pop, Crowded House. The recent 
reunion of Tim with Neil Finn 
brought shouts of “crowded enz” 
and “split house.” 

If anything, their live perfor- 
mance (which I witnessed along 
with young and old in London, 
Ontario) is more fractured and less 
coherent than before, but Tim’s 
voice and writing skills produce a 
good result. There’s no doubt 
Crowded House are entering the 
stationary phase of their growth- 
cycle, after an impressive arrival; 
but they’re still well worth a listen. 

The first single, “Chocolate 
Cake,” takes a shot at Tammy 
Bakker. Better tracks include 
“Everywhere You Go Take the 
Weather with You” (what a fun 
thought), and lovely ballads “Fall 
at Your Feet” and “Four Seasons 
in One Day.” The latter was 
written about Melbourne, 
Australia, their home town. It 
could easily be Glasgow. or 
Calgary. The music to “There Goes 
God” is tuneful and effervescent, 
but the lyrics are not worthy of 
these talented stars. 

Maybe there’s room for faith 
amid their on-stage acrobatics. 
Let’s hope so.(J 


Gregor Reid is a member of New St. James 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ont. 


The Spiritual Life of Children 
by Robert Coles. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1990. 
$15.95 (paper) 

Reviewed by Anna Briggs. 

If I could name one book which 
must be read by all involved in 
pastoral care and Christian educa- 
tion, it would be Robert Coles’ The 
Spiritual Life of Children. Coles is 
renowned for his longterm rela- 
tionships with children and a 
resulting shower of books dealing 
among other things with their poli- 
tical life, and with the lives of poor 
and of rich children. 

In this book he makes self- 
confessed amends for failing to 
pick up leads given by children 
over the years. Looking back, at 
the suggestion of Anna Freud, over 
the material from many interviews, 
he finds that far from being the 
non-directive, benign listener, he 
has often changed the subject when 
children mentioned God or spiri- 
_ tual matters. 

Using this material as a starting 
point, Robert Coles, Jane Coles 
and their two sons conducted 
extensive interviews on three con- 
tinents with children of Christian, 
Jewish and Muslim traditions, as 
well as a special study in a Hopi 
community in the United States. 
The result is one of those books 
you wish you could read from 
cover to cover at one sitting. 

It reveals what many have suspec- 
ted: the spirituality of children is 
often more advanced than we 
thought, their internal struggling 
provides little room for the didac- 
tic education offered in the faith 
community, and children learn very 
early to distinguish between what 
has been handed on to them as 
wisdom and how they understand 
things themselves. Their tradition, 
however, is reflected in how chil- 
dren express their understanding of 
what Coles calls “Christian salva- 
tion, Jewish righteousness, and 
Islamic surrender.” “Secular soul- 
searching” of children belonging 
formally to no tradition also merits 
a chapter — these may be most of 
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the children we meet today, even 
in church school. 

Particularly moving are interviews 
with children who are seriously ill 
or dying, and bereaved children. 
The inclusion of children’s draw- 
ings is fascinating. It taught me to 
look more closely at the tiny and 
almost undecipherable figures we 
see every Sunday. 

This review cannot convey the 
richness and the depth of thought 
Coles has captured. He confesses 
nervousness with matters of the 


spirit. His own self-reflective style, 
particularly endearing, forms part 
of the narrative but is never intru- 
sive. No wonder children opened 
up to such an honest man. 

This same honesty tells us that it 
took months for Coles to realize 
that Hopi children would never 
talk about sacred things in the 
school building. They regarded 
schools as alien places, forcing- 
houses for white culture and 
power. 

This book will change your mind 


Don’t Miss Out on Our 
WRITERS AND EDITORS WORKSHOP 


“Writing for Publication” is being co-sponsored by Crieff Hills Com- 
munity and the Presbyterian Record. \t will be held at Crieff Hills, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 1992. Limited to 24 participants, this program is 
for anyone who writes for publication, fram newsletter editors to 
reporters for the Record, from clergy writing a local newspaper 
column to volunteers and staff sending information to the church. 


For more information and to register, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2JO 
(519) 824-7898 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, 
M4E 226 


Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 


Find Out Why Schulmenich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 
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AKTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_ London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 
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forever about the place of children 
in church, and the church school 
curriculum. It increases my own 
Suspicion of curricula based on 
teaching facts. When adult educa- 
tion has long since abandoned this 
approach in favour of experience- 
based learning, it amazes me that 
our public schools and many of our 
church schools haven’t even started 
along this road. Coles’ book 
reveals how much of a disservice 
we do to our children. An 
undreamt wealth of spiritual 
curiosity and wisdom waits our 
encouragement. 


Anna Briggs lives in Springhill, N.S., and is 


a candidate for ordination in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Creation Spirituality 

by Matthew Fox. 

Harper, San Francisco, 1991. 


$16.95. 
Reviewed by Diane Clark. 

Creation spirituality is a hot topic 
today. Across North America, 
people are flocking to workshops, 
setting up study groups, reading 
books and attending classes on the 
subject. At a time when people are 
scurrying away from churches, they 
are queuing up by the thousands to 
hear lectures by creation spiritu- 
ality’s guru, Matthew Fox. 

Fox, a Dominican priest and a 
disciple of the mystic theologian 
Meister Eckhart, is the author of 
such books as Original Blessing, 
The Coming of the Cosmic Christ 
and, now, Creation Spirituality. 
Under pressure from the Vatican, 
his order recently silenced Fox for 
his controversial views. However, 
as often happens, the official 
silencing served only to make his 
works more popular. 

Though Fox would not use the 
term, what Creation Spirituality is 
calling for is a new reformation of 
church and society, a reformation 
based on pantheism, the belief that 
God is in all nature and all nature 
is in God. It’s an ancient belief, 
one shared by my Celtic ancestors, 
but it is currently enjoying sky- 


rocketing popularity, 
among baby-boomers. 

The reason for creation spiritu- 
ality’s attractiveness is simple. We 
desperately need the reformation it 
calls for. We need the respect for 
the environment, the sense of com- 
munity, the hope this new reforma- 
tion offers. Women and members 
of minority groups, addicts and co- 
dependents, youth and_ senior 
citizens — all need compassion, 
affirmation and liberation not 
always found in our churches. 
People starved for spiritual 
experience need the spiritual 
direction offered by a new reforma- 
tion. Creation spirituality speaks to 
contemporary North Americans in 
a way that resonates with their 
experience. 

The church does need to hear the 
call for reformation hidden in 
creation spirituality’s popularity. 
However, I hope we Presbyterians, 
in our search for reformation, will 
take a path different from Fox’s. 


especially 


For while creation spirituality 
encourages a much-needed respect 
for creation, its view of the Creator 
is so unbalanced that it makes a 
healthy love of God virtually 
impossible. 

Loving relationships are possible 
only when we accept and appre- 
ciate Our separateness from our 
loved ones. If I consider my hus- 
band or children or friends part of 
me and try to live through them, 
my love for them is not healthy or 
mature. Healthy love enables me 
to let go and allow them to be the 
unique individuals they are, with 
values, strengths and goals differ- 
ent from my own. Mature love 
needs distance as well as intimacy. 

So we love God best when we 
recognize not only that God dwells 
in us through the Spirit, but also 
that God is separate from us. We 
love God best when we reverently 
appreciate that God is Holy Other, 
and that we have a relationship 
with God only because God 
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chooses that relationship. By 
denying the separation between 
God and creation, between God 
and us, creation spirituality closes 
the door to a healthy love of God. 

My second concern with creation 
spirituality is that it leaves people 
without an important source of 
hope as it rejects traditional beliefs 
about human brokenness and 
God’s grace. In an attempt to 
reduce guilt feelings, creation 
spirituality stresses the human 
potential for good. However, in 
doing so, it denies the existence of 
our shadow side and our longing to 
be better than we are. This denial 
can leave us feeling hopeless, with 
few resources for coping with our 
human limitations. 

We need a reformation today. 
We need to heed the call to spiri- 
tual renewal, community building, 
social justice, liturgical creativity, 
and compassion presented in Crea- 
tion Spirituality. God can speak to 
us through the popularity of this 
book. 

However, let’s begin that refor- 
mation by exploring the creative 
depth of biblical symbols and our 
own Reformed traditions. Through 
such creative exploration, we will 
find the reverence for God’s tran- 
scendence that makes a healthy 
love of God possible. We will also 
learn how God’s grace enables us 
to confront our shadow side and 
accept our limitations. 

Creation Spirituality can show us 
our need for reformation. Only our 
own traditions can show us the 
direction that reformation should 
take. 


Diane Clark is minister of Elmvale 
Presbyterian Church and Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Flos, Ont. 


| wish to thank the many friends and col- 
leagues of the late Donald J.M. Corbett for 
their kind expressions of Christian sympa- 
thy and love. | regret not being able to ac- 
knowledge all cards and letters, especially 
those which might have been sent to the 
wrong address listed in the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings. 

The correct address for St. Andrew’s 
Church is: 

P.O. Box 161, Quebec, Quebec GIR 4P3. 
The manse: 106 Ste-Anne, 

Quebec, Quebec GIR 3X8. 


Tamiko Corbett 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 


in a neighbouring town — they’ve 
probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 


Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


WAZ 
o COMMEMORATIVE PLATES & 


Write now for free brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass 


OPERA GALLA 
Knox Church, Waterloo 
50 Erb Street West, Waterloo, Ontario 
Featuring: John Dodington; Glyn Evans; 
Kathryn Domoney; and the soloists and choir 
of Knox Church. Saturday, January 18, 
1992, at 7:30 p.m. For tickets call: (519) 
886-4150. In benefit of the AIDS Committee 
of the Waterloo region. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 

GLENVIEW PRESYTERIAN CHURCH, Toronto, a well- 
established and active congregation, is seeking an Associate 
Minister. The Associate Minister will have primary responsibili- 
ty for ministry and program development for young adults and 
their families in addition to sharing in all ministerial duties, in- 
cluding leading worship and preaching. 

Applicants should apply to: The Convenor of the Search 
Committee or the Rev. Dr. J.J. Harrold Morris, Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, 1 Glenview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4R 1P5. (Tel. No. (416) 488-1156) 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Calgary — an active and 
growing congregation — has a vacancy in the position of 


Associate Minister. 


In addition to sharing in all ministerial duties, including lead- 
ing worship and preaching, the Associate Minister will have 


primary responsibilities in the areas of Christian Education and 
Pastoral Care. 

Applicants should apply to: The Convenor of the Search 
Committee, or the Rev. Karl English, ST. ANDREW’S PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, 703 Heritage Drive S.W., Calgary, 
Alberta T2V 2W4. 
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A PIANO FOR THE SANCTUARY of Sandhill, Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Twp., Ont., was dedicated to the glory of God by Shirley 
Binkey and family in memory of husband and father, G. Elmer 
Binkey, and son and brother, David. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Rev. Donald Young, Shirley Binkey; Donna, Eric, Laura, Sarah 
and Krista Tackaberry; and Mrs. Karen Greenlees, church pia- 
nist. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW with the theme “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life” was dedicated to the memory of Rev. Norval 
G. Robertson at St. Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C. The window 
was the gift of Mr. Robertson’s wife, Margaret, son, George and 
family and was presented by George (on left) to Earl Ward 
(centre) and dedicated by Rev. Charles McNeil. Mr. Robertson 
went to Creston as an ordained missionary in 1946 and min- 
istered there until 1954. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


AN ELEVATOR WAS recently installed at First Church, Seaforth, 
Ont. Pictured at the dedication are: Bob McMillan (left), clerk of 
session; Rev. Jim Sloan; Jim Murray, convener of the board of 
managers and of the elevator committee; Mrs. Esther Thompson 
and Mrs. Mae Habkirk, longtime members of the congregation. 


A BURSARY HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED at the University of 
Western Ontario in honour of Sandy Baird, a member of the uni- 
versity’s first graduating class of the School of Journalism in 
1948, and an elder at St. Andrew's Church, Kitchener, Ont. Mr. 
Baird retired as publisher of the Kitchener-Waterloo Record in 
1990. The bursary will be a $200 award presented each year to a 
graduate for excellence in humorous writing. Mr. Baird is also 
convener of the Presbyterian Record Committee. 


a { “. LOTS 
A LARGE CROWD attended the 125th 
anniversary service of Knox Church, 
Conn, Ont. Guest speaker was Rev. 
Robert Spencer, director of Crieff Hills 
Community. Special music was provided 
by Norman McWaters of Belleville, Ont. 
Ted Arnott, MPP from the Wellington rid- 
ing, presented a plaque on behalf of the 
provincial government, and James Blyth, 
Reeve of West Luther Township, brought 
congratulations from the township. Pic- 
tured cutting the anniversary cake are 
Wilbert and Florence Ferrier. Mr. Ferrier 
is the longest standing member of ses- 
sion and Mrs. Ferrier is a member of the 
WMS and Ladies Aid. 


ary 


THE PULPIT SHOWN ABOVE was re- 
cently brought into the sanctuary of St. 
Mark’s Church, Sherwood, P.E.I., to cel- 
ebrate the 25th anniversary of the con- 
gregation’s first worship service, held ina 
local hall in June 1966. Prior to that the 
pulpit had been used in the establish- 
ment of two other congregations — Clark- 
son Road Church, Mississauga, Ont., 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont. It 
recently was returned to its owner, Rev. 
Malcolm Summers of Barrie. Pictured are 
Rev. lan Glass (left), St. Mark’s first min- 
ister, who preached from the pulpit again, 


and Rev. Donald Wilkinson, present min- , 


ister. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, Que., celebrated World- 
wide Communion Sunday in a unique manner. Each of the persons pictured read verSes 
23-25 of | Corinthians, Chapter 2, in a mother tongue or language representing birthplace 
or ethnic origin. In the front row (from the left) are: Nuha Fawaz, who read in Arabic, rep- 
resenting Lebanon; Melanie Szentirmay - Magyar - Hungary; Eunice Amegbe - Akan - 
Ghana; Nadine Saikaly of Lebanon, who read in English from the Old Testament; and 
Gerda Kritsch - Dutch - Netherlands. In the back row are: Dorothy Scotland - English - 
Guyana; Keith Wallis - French - Canada; Jim Kanaris - Greek - Greece; and Charles Wal- 
lis - Spanish - Mexico. 


THE ELDERS OF St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., who have served for more than 25 
years were honoured at the morning service of Oct. 27. Framed certificates featuring calli- 
graphy by Donna Nash and a photo of the church by Theis Bognar were presented by 
Gene Reese (fourth from right), assisted by Margaret Hicks (far right) to (from left to right): 
Paul Rushing, on behalf of the late Harry Rushing; Orville Gonyou; Stan Warner; Jim 
Brown; Claude Laugher; and Thomas Ferguson. Ernest Taylor and Hugh Stewart were 
unable to be present. 


THE WOMEN’S CHOIR of First Church, Kenora, Ont., won first prize in a district choral 
festival this year. Pictured in the front row, left to right, are: Marlene Canfield, Margaret 
Carlson, Suzanne Mcintosh (music director), Cathy Shields and Rev. Yeon Wha Kim 
(minister of First Church). In the back row are: Agnes Robinson, Sandra Gilbert, Lesley 
Poschner, Jill Lowe and Kay Coulis (organist). 
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ON WEDNESDAY, OCT. 23, a funeral pall was dedicated at 
Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., to the glory of God and in memory 
of Roderick A. Britt by his wife, Marilyn, who crafted the pall. On 
Oct. 27, two brass candlesticks for the Communion table were 
dedicated to the glory of God and in memory of Herbert Arthur 
Robertson and Donald David Robertson by Mrs. Muriel Rob- 
ertson, wife and mother. Mrs. Robertson is pictured with Rev. 
James Weir. 


a oe att 


A MISSION FAIR was held at Pineland Church, Burlington, Ont., 
Nov. 2-3. On Saturday, Nov. 2, guest speaker Rev. Peter Rud- 
dell, general secretary of the Board of World Mission, gave an 
overview of the mission of the Presbyterian Church. In the af- 
ternoon, the film Romero, the story of a Roman Catholic priest in 
El Salvador, was shown. The guest speaker on Sunday was 
Heather Jones, a third-year student at Knox College who served 
in Mauritius last summer on a Board of World Mission appoint- 
ment. Displays were set up for: the Women’s Group; Canada Op- 
erations; Mission and Outreach Committee; Central America; the 
Youth Group; Asia; Christian Education Committee: Africa; the 
Green Committee; and the Finance Committee. Lunch was 
served by the Worship and Pastoral Care Committee and the 
Sunday coffee hour was provided by the Women’s Group. 
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PICTURED ON THE OCCASION of the 87th anniversary of New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont., are (left to right): Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, general secretary of the Board of World Mission and 
guest speaker; George Hutchinson; Rev. John Hibbs. Mr. Rud- 
dell was presented with a copy of the recently published Wee 
Kirks and Stately Steeples, an historical account of the Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton. Mr. Hutchinson is convener of the book's pub- 
lication committee. 


A BAPTISMAL FONT was dedicated at St. Andrew's Church, Na- 
naimo, B.C., on Oct. 27 in memory of past members Mrs. Pearl 
Lowe and Mrs. Christina Silver. Pictured is the first person to be 
baptized at the new font, Emily Jane Bourke, with her parents, 
Jane and Paul Bourke, Rev. Glen Ball, minister of St. Andrew's, 
and Rev. Harry Lennox, Emily’s great-grandfather. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE young people (ages 15- 
19) from The Presbyterian Church in Canada will join with 5,000 
other Presbyterian young people from all over the world at the 
1992 Presbyterian Youth Triennium. The event will be held at 
Purdue University, Indiana, July 7-12. Pictured are the five Ca- 
nadian representatives among the 26 youth and adult members 
of the Design Team. They are (from left): Chris Keith (Willowdale, 
Ont.); Julie Barnes (Fredericton, N.B.); Tori Smit (Hamilton, Ont.); 
David Lee (Prince Rupert, B.C.); Jim Briggs, national co-ordinator 
(Ajax, Ont.). 


AN ILLUMINATED CROSS was dedicated at Ashfield Church, 
Ashfield, Ont., in memory of Donald and Katharine (MacKenzie) 
MacDonald of Kintail, Ont., their children and grandchildren, by 
two great granddaughters on Oct. 27. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Flora Thompson, Ross Thompson (maker of the cross), Rev. 
Hugh Nugent and Helen MacLennan. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Paul’s Church, Wiarton, Ont., 
was celebrated by the congregation Sept. 28-29. The weekend 
began with registration and a time of fellowship, followed by a din- 
ner in the evening. On Sunday a special service was held and a 
luncheon was served after worship. Many former members re- 
turned to take part in the weekend. Pictured, (left to right) are: 
Joan MacKenzie, elder and convener of the committee in charge 
of the celebrations; Rev. Roger Millar, a former member and 
guest speaker at the Sunday service; Rev. John Wilson and Rev. 
Charlene Wilson, ministers of St. Paul's; and Rev. W.A. McLeod, 
former minister and convener of the Saturday dinner and pro- 
gram committee. 
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A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was dedicated in memory of Rev. 
William McLennan at Roxborough Park Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. McLennan was minister of the church from 1962-74. The win- 
dow was a gift of the congregation and was presented by clerk of 
session Mrs. Anne Forsythe, pictured with Rev. Reay Duke, inter- 
im moderator. 


JUBILEE CHURCH, Stayner, Ont., celebrated 132 years of serv- 
ice on Nov. 3. Two sets of oak doors were dedicated in memory 
of Rev. Adam Houston, who served Stayner for 24 years. Pic- 
tured, from left to right, are: Cathy Underdown, convener of the 
board; Paddy Houston; Mrs. Betty Houston; Fred Charman, who 
built the doors; Donald McNabb, clerk of session; Dr. Douglas 
Wilson, guest speaker for the anniversary weekend. 
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News 


Vais, minister of the host church. 


117th Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston 
“Canadian Presbyterianism in the 
1990s” was the theme chosen by 
the Synod of Toronto and Kings- 
ton for its 117th annual meeting 
held at Leaside Church, Toronto, 
October 22-23. 

Dr. Philip J. Lee, minister of the 
Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen, Saint John, N.B., and the 


Pictured (left to right) are: Rev. Wendell MacNeill, Dr. Philip J. Lee, and Rev. George 


resource person for this year’s 
synod, looked specifically at the 
question of “The Presbyterian 
Church and Canadian Culture.” In 
two presentations, he examined the 
issues of “Where Our Church 
Finds Itself and “What Our 
Church Has to Say.” 

Rev. Wendell MacNeill, minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Scarbo- 
rough, was elected moderator. 


| Plans made for $10 Million 


Financial Campaign 

At a time when most mainline 
churches are expressing concern 
about declining memberships and 
diminishing revenues, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada has laun- 
ched a $10 million financial cam- 
paign. Rev. Harry Waite, newly 
appointed campaign director, 
reported that the national Steering 
Committee first met November 15 
to begin planning. 

Waite indicated the first step was 
the recruitment of the Steering 
Committee so that various parts of 
the country would be represented 
in the campaign. In addition to 
members of the administrative staff 
of the denomination, members of 
the committee include Rev. John 
Cameron, Charlottetown; Joan 
Sampson, Ottawa; Rev. John 
Dowds, Barrie; Gary Pluim, Kit- 
chener; Rev. Jan Victor, Van- 
couver; Rev. George Robertson, 
Stoney Creek; Georgia Cordes, 
Winnipeg; Nancy Serrick, Toronto; 
Dennis Lem, Don Mills; Rev. In 
Kee Kim, Toronto; Rev. Yme 


Thank You 


In many languages 

from many countries 
children, men and women 
express their praise to God 
and thanks to you 

for your Support of 


y PRESBY(TERLANS SHARING ma 
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Woensdregt, Edmonton. Tom Nor- 
wood, Barrie, will serve as 
convener. 

The development of the cam- 
paign will be assisted by a con- 
sulting firm, Resource Services 
Inc., of Dallas, Texas. 

Funds received through this 
campaign will finance the develop- 
ment of new congregations in 
Canada. Twenty-five per cent of 
the $10 million goal will assist 
church projects overseas. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
works in collaboration with some 
17 denominations overseas. 

The fund-raising effort will last 
three years. All of the 150,000 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church will be urged to participate 
in supporting this major undertak- 
ing. 
“This is the largest fund-raising 
project ever undertaken by our 
church,” Waite says. Although he 
acknowledges the campaign is a 
large step of faith for Presbyterians 
in view of the difficult economic 
times the country is experiencing, 
he says he has “no doubt that 
Presbyterians will rise to the 
occasion.” 


Michael Cassidy visits Canada 
Michael Cassidy, a founder of 
African Enterprise, visited Toronto 
in October to give the Sadlier 
lectures at Wycliffe College. 
African Enterprise is an interde- 
nominational, multiracial, evan- 
gelistic ministry with teams 
operating in seven African coun- 
tries. It works primarily as a 
servant of the churches of Africa in 
missions, evangelism and promot- 
ing reconciliation among the races. 
Its emphasis is twofold — 

evangelism and reconciliation. 
Cassidy spoke of South Africa as 
“the workshop of the world.” It is 
continued over page 


—YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Types of Presbytery Meetings 


As I understand it, there are four 
main types of presbytery meetings: 
regular (or stated), adjourned, pro 
re nata, and_ special. I always 
considered the purpose of an 
adjourned meeting was to finish 
up the business of the current 
meeting. When presbytery in regu- 
lar business arranges for an 
induction, I always look upon this 
as a special meeting. Sometimes it 
is set as an adjourned meeting, the 
reason being that any other busi- 
ness may be brought before the 
court. It seems to me this practice 
is making the adjourned meeting 
just a gimmick to save time should 
other business arise. If this is so, 
then what is a special meeting? 

I sometimes suspect that some- 
one has “a bone to pick” on mat- 
ters of procedure with some clerk 
or moderator of presbytery when- 
ever I get a question like this. For 
any such clerk or moderator out 
there, I will hide behind the fact 
that this column is not to be regar- 
ded as the last word on the eso- 
terics of Presbyterian church 
government. I hope, however, that 
it will be treated as informed 
opinion. 

Having said that, you may well be 
right in noting that there are four 
such types of meetings of presby- 
tery. Many presbyteries meet at 
stated times during the year, often 
once a month. Such are the “regu- 
lar meetings” of the court. All such 
meetings end with adjournment, 
and it is always stated when and 
where the court will meet again to 
continue its regular business or to 
complete matters left over. 

Pro re nata meetings are called by 
the moderator to deal with an 
emergent matter. If your presbytery 
does not meet every month, but 
only four times per year, in the 
intervening period a congregation 
may wish to issue a call to fill the 
pulpit vacancy. The congregation 
simply cannot wait a number of 


months for the regular meeting to 
roll around. So it is appropriate 
then for the moderator to call a 
pro re nata meeting to deal with 
the matter. The translation from 
the Latin says it all, “pro re nata, 
for a thing born.” Such a meeting 
is called to deal with emergencies. 

A special meeting is called for a 
specific purpose, such as an induc- 
tion or ordination. It must only 
deal with the specific purpose for 
which the meeting has been called 
unless these words are included in 
the call of the meeting: “and such 
other business as may properly 
come before it.” 

I have witnessed members of 
presbytery trying to squeeze in 
extra business at special or pro re 
nata meetings called solely for an 
induction. Such attempts must be 
fiercely resisted. Why? Because it 
deprives absent members from par- 
ticipating in making decisions 
about matters which they never 
expected to come before the pres- 
bytery at that time. 

From your question, I gather that 
the device of the “adjourned meet- 
ing” is used in some presbyteries 
whenever an ordination or induc- 
tion takes place. Such a meeting 
would then be the same as a spe- 
cial meeting called for a specific 
purpose but with the attendant 
understanding: “and such other 
business as may properly come 
before it.” You are right. Such a 
special meeting has lost its focus. 

It is probably quite legal and may 
save time in situations where travel 
distances and lack of frequency of 
meetings make it difficult to 
process all the business of pres- 
byteries. It will mean that such 
special or “adjourned” meetings 
will be well attended. ] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include name and address for 
information. 
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MODERN CAMPING FACILITIES 
Available for lease summer and fall of 1992 
on Clear Lake, Bracebridge. Contact Gray- 
don Boyes, R.R. #3, Bracebridge, Ont. PIL 
1X1. Tel. (705) 645-5534. 


VILLIERS HOUSE 
LIMERICK 


Luxurious Hostel Accommodation 
in a quiet area of Limerick city. 


Available: mid-June - end August. 
Accommodation for 100+ in small dorms. 
Bord Failte approved. 
Extensive grounds. Good touring area. 
Sports Facilities indoors and out. 

Self Catering — IR£4.50 daily. 

Full Board from IR£13 daily. 

Group Leaders Free of Charge. 
Lounge; TV room; Hall; Meeting Rooms. 
Ideal for Youth or Family Conference. 


Apply to: Mrs. J. Webster, 
Villiers School, N.C. Road, 
Limerick, Ireland. 


Three Ways To 
Survive A Canadian Winter 


1. Dress warmly 

2. Have the antifreeze checked 

3. Subscribe to the 
Presbyterian Record 


Make sure your congregation is 

on the Every Home Pian. 

Come out of the cold and home 
to the Presbyterian Record. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
; AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St 
St. Laurent, Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 


190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 
Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9_ 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE 

is now accepting applications for the following 19982 
summer positions: Program Director, Wilderness Director, 
Maintenance Director, Head Cook, Community Camping 
Developer (minimum age 21 for all these positions). 
Resumes due February 1, 1992. Staff will also be 
needed for: Waterfront, Counsellors, Program Assistants, 
Kitchen Staff, Maintenance, Lodge Hostess, Nurse and 
Office Assistant. Resumes due February 15, 1992. 
Please send resumes to: Executive Director, Gracefield 
Presbyterian Centre, Box 420. Gracefield, Quebec JOX 
1WO. Tel.: (819) 463-2465. 


THE MUSIC GROUP 


DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. 
ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 
TAPES & CD'S IN NORTH AMERICA. 
Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 
by appointment 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


The Chorister Rabe 


News continued from page 43 


the only country in the world that 
reflects the racial mix of the world 
— 405 black/brown to one white. 
In that sense, it is the microcosm 
of the world. 

Cassidy says that South Africa is 
undergoing a struggle to extricate 
itself from the past. The real issue 
is whether we live in a moral uni- 
verse. If so, then the division and 
strife sown by white South Africans 
can be expected to reap a whirl- 
wind. 

Apartheid, he said, is a “demon 
of division.” Even its leaders are 
schizophrenic. President de Klerk 
caught between his progressive and 
Christian instincts, and the right- 
wing ideology he has grown up in. 
Mandela caught between the spirit 
of Christ and the spirit of Marx. 
Buthelezi often caught between the 
spirit of Christ and that of a Zulu 
chief who will not be conquered. 

There will be no quick fix in 
South Africa, Cassidy says. It will 
be a long struggle. Repentance will 
be required of white people, 
involving also restitution for crimes 
of the past. 

One of South Africa’s problems 
is that it is not a culture where 
democratic principles have been a 
part of the lives of the people. 
Democratic principles allow for a 
variety of political views. In South 
Africa, if you differ, you are apt to 
be killed. Cassidy believes, in this 
Situation, the gospel is incredibly 
important. For when people accept 
Jesus as Lord, they buy into his 
values. If you do that, then you 
cannot kill a person with whom 
you disagree. 

Cassidy confesses, “I am a Man- 
dela fan, but I also _ believe 
sanctions should be lifted.” In 
many parts of South Africa today, 
there is terrible unemployment, 
reaching 95 per cent in some 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


places. When there is no work, no 
work breeds anger and destruction 
and strife. Unless South Africa can 
produce an economy of growth, it 
will never employ its people. Even 
if they could build houses for the 
homeless, with the economy in 
ruin, people could not buy the 
houses. Fifty per cent of black 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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people earn less than $150 a 
month. 

Michael Cassidy believes the 
church’s primary role must be as a 
worshipping and praising commu- 
nity. The spirit of prayer must be 
kept alive. The church must 
demonstrate the unity and fellow- 
ship it wishes to see in society. It 
must be a facilitator of reconcili- 
ation. Because Cassidy has seen 
some of these things take place, he 
remains positive in a land where it 
is easy to become terribly negative. 


Korean Presbyterians say no 
to women’s ordination 

The synod of the largest 
denomination in South Korea, the 
1.4-million-member Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, voted in Septem- 
ber not to allow the ordination of 
women to the ministry. According 
to a report from a German Protes- 
tant mission agency in Stuttgart, a 
number of women gathered during 
the synod meeting in Seoul for 
several days of praying and fasting 
to try to convince the mostly male 
delegates to approve women’s ordi- 
nation. The synod is expected to 
take up the question again in three 
years. (EPS) 


World Council of Churches 
forced to restructure 

The financially-beleaguered World 
Council of Churches recently gave 
final approval to a new organiza- 
tional structure but continues to 
struggle on the theological level 
with the discontent of its Orthodox 
member churches. The restructur- 
ing plan will lead to a reduction in 
staff from 300 to 270 by the end of 
1992. 

The new organization will have 
four major program units, each 
with a commission of 25-40 per- 
sons to help translate the Central 
Committee priorities into pro- 
grams for the units. Four areas of 
Orthodox concerns are: WCC 
actions in society, the meaning of 
Communion, the WCC’s involve- 
ment with non-Christian religions 
and the relationship of the 
churches to the world. (RNS) 


George Huggan cuts the cake. 


George Huggan honoured by 
Glen Mhor Camp 

Approximately 100 friends and 
associates of George Huggan 
gathered for a dinner at Calvin 
Church, Toronto on October 19 to 
recognize over 30 years of service 
he has given to the Glen Mhor 
Camp board. 

For many of those years, George 
Huggan served as the treasurer. As 
one speaker put it, “George was as 
generous when there was no 
money as when we had money.” 
The others praised him as being a 
treasurer who was interested in 
more than simply finances, but in 
the total “vision and well-being” of 
the camp. 

Members of his family also rem- 
inisced about their weekly “five 
minute” stops at Glen Mhor on 
the way to their cottage. Others 
spoke of “the continuity of Glen 
Mhor and of George Huggan as 
one of the threads that held it 
together.” 

The sign in the hall read: “Our 
Sincere thanks to you George 
Huggan for your support and 
labours for over 30 years at Glen 
Mhor.” In appreciation for his 
service, the camp board is giving 
two offering plates in George 
Huggan’s name to his home 
church, Calvin Presbyterian in 
Toronto. 


WARC consultation condemns 
racism and xenophobia 

A World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches-sponsored consultation 
on “Accompanying Refugees and 
Displaced Persons: Reformed 
Churches Being Prophetic and 
Protective Communities” was held 
in Switzerland in October. 

In response to reports on 
numerous acts of racial and 
xenophobic violence which have 
occurred recently in Germany, the 
meeting sent a message to the 
Evangelical Church in Germany 
and WARC member churches 
there expressing “deep concern.” 

“We wish to express to you our 
solidarity with the victims of these 
violent attacks and killings and our 
respect and support for those who 
fight against racism and xeno- 
phobia.” 

The consultation was attended by 
50 participants from Reformed 
churches in Angola, Chile, Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Malawi, the Philippines, 
Rwanda, Sri Lanka, Sudan and 
Thailand. (EPS) 


Norwegians defrock anti- 
abortion pastor 

The Church of Norway dismissed 
anti-abortion campaigner Ludvig 
Nessa from his post as assistant 
pastor. Nessa has engaged in 
actions since 1984 protesting the 
country’s abortion law of 1978. 
Norway allows free abortions up to 
12 weeks after conception. 

Nessa’s bishop, Even Fougner, 
recommended Nessa’s dismissal to 
the state ministry for church 
affairs. The formal charges were 
that Nessa has set up a separate 
congregation within his parish. 

Nessa’s dismissal is the first case 
of a pastor of the Church of Nor- 
way losing his post since the 
Second World War. (REC NE) 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 80 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 


Y/ ff Tel. (416) 690-6274 
R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 


P2A 2W9 Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 
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January 1967 (25 years) 


Reform the Divorce Laws 
As a church we welcome the 
study now being made by the 
special joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Com- 
mons on divorce. In 1963 the 
General Assembly of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada urged the 
government of Canada to appoint 
a royal commission on divorce to 
consider such grounds in addition 
to adultery as wilful desertion. ... 
Reform of Canada’s divorce laws 
is long overdue. More than 300 
years ago the Westminster divines 
recorded a deeper understanding of 
the gravity of marital problems 
than we display in our legal atti- 
tude towards divorce today. 
— from an editorial 


January 1942 (50 years) 


Principal Chaplain R.C.A.F. 

It has recently been decided by 
the Department of National 
Defence to set up a separate 
organization for the Chaplains’ 
Service of the R.C.AF.... 

The Committee on Chaplaincy 
Service is pleased to report that 


FROMTHE PAST RECORD 


Wing Commander Rev. John 
McNab, who has been acting as 
Assistant to the Principal Chaplain 
for some time, has now been 
appointed as Principal Chaplain 
(P) for the R.C.A.F. 


January 1917 (75 years) 


The Passing of James Croil 
Former Editor of the Record 

On November 28th there passed 
quietly to his rest Mr. James Croil, 
of Montreal, in the ninety-sixth 
year of his age. 

At the reunion in 1875, of the 
four sections of the Presbyterian 
Church, two of them in the Mari- 
time Provinces and two in the 
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“Upper” Provinces, to form The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada — 
their four monthly periodicals were 
united into one, the Presbyterian 
Record, which was placed in the 
charge of Mr. Croil, at that time 
editor of the Presbyterian, the 
monthly of the Kirk. 


January 1892 (100 years) 


The North-West 

Dr. Robertson, the Superinten- 
dent of Missions, has published a 
statement giving the names of 
nineteen stations, with the number 
of families in each (ranging from 
32 to 98 each), which are at pre- 
sent “vacant”; and these are only 
samples of nineteen more in the 
same condition — stations in 
prosperous parts of the country — 
soon to become good congrega- 
tions if looked after, but which 
must suffer seriously if neglected. 

ad . If the church does not 
make some provision for claimant 
wants, she must lose a rare oppor- 
tunity of enlarging her borders and 
increasing her strength for foreign 
work. Will not some of our young 
men, outside or inside our colleges, 
come to our aid?” 


SUPERVISOR — CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Develop and implement children and 
youth programs within the spiritual man- 
date of The Scott Mission’s purpose. A 
university degree in Christian Education, 
Recreation or Social Work. 
A minimum of five years’ experience in 
Supervision, and working with children 
and youth. A strong background in Camp 
administration is vital. 
Send resume to: Personnel Officer 

The Scott Mission 

502 Spadina Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 2H1 

FAX (416) 923-1067 


Thinking about 
advertising? 
The Preshytertan Record 
has reasonable rates. 


DEATHS 


BISSET, REV. ROBERT M., 66, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died suddenly in London, Ont., 
Nov. 21. 

Robert Bisset was born in Goderich, 
Ont. In 1952 he married Eunice Milne. 
He graduated in 1955 from The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. As a 
student, he served the charge of St. 
Andrew’s East, P.Q., and upon ordination 
moved west to the charge of Three Hills- 
Orkney, Alta. In 1960 he returned to 
Ontario and served Avonton and 
Motherwell-Avonbank for 17 years. His 
final charge was Forest, Ont. 

After retiring in 1986, Bisset moved 
back to Goderich and provided pulpit 
supply throughout Bruce-Maitland and 
Stratford-Huron presbyteries. He enjoyed 
preaching and the time to enjoy God’s 
creation during his retirement. 

Robert Bisset is survived by wife 
Eunice; children Janet and Gerald Racey, 
Mary Jane Bisset, Bob Bisset and Jan 
Saville, Sandra and Robert Scully, Margot 
and Stephen Greenwood, Peter and 
Sharon Bisset, Alex Bisset and Liz 
Albrecht; and 10 grandchildren. Daughter 
Mary Jane was designated to the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries in 1977 and serves St. 
Paul’s, Burlington and Heritage Green, 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 

CORBETT, REV. DR. DONALD JOHN 
MacRAE, 62, minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died 
suddenly Nov. 3 at the manse in St. 
Andrew’s, Quebec City. 

Donald Corbett was born March 18, 
1929, in Vancouver. He was called to the 
Bar and then to the Ministry of Word and 
Sacraments. He was ordained in 1957 by 
the Presbytery of Westminster. He served 
communities of faith in St. Giles, Prince 
George, B.C.; Whalley and Central, 
Vancouver; Grace, Calgary; Victoria- 
Royce and Rosedale, Toronto; and most 
recently St. Andrew’s, Quebec City. He 
completed his Ph.D. in Edinburgh in 
1966. 

Corbett served as 10th principal of 
Knox College, Toronto from 1985-90. 
Over the years, he served on many boards 
and committees for the national and local 
levels of the church. He was honoured in 
1990 when he received a Doctor of 
Divinity degree from The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 


Although Don officially ministered in 
St. Andrew’s, Quebec City for only a 
short time, many felt a renewed sense of 
ministry and mission under Don and Tam 
Corbett’s leadership. His sense of humour 
was found in his “Barsanuphius” column 
for the Presbyterian Record. He was a 
gentle man and did not let his physical 
size or heavy credentials get in the way of 
a one-to-one personal contact. We will 
miss his love, compassion and words of 
encouragement. 

Donald Corbett is survived by his wife 
Tamiko (nee Nakamura), sister Barbara, 


DUTHIE, MARJORIE POLSON, 


brothers Lorne and Robert, a sister-in-law 
and nieces and nephews. 


BAYNE, ALEX T., faithful member, elder, 


trustee, St. Andrew’s, Quebec City, Nov. 
2 


CUMMINGS, ARTHUR JAMES, 70, 


longtime faithful, active member, elder, 
alternate presbytery elder, St. Paul’s, 
Peterborough, Ont., July 10/90. 

92, 
Paul’s, 


longtime active member, St. 


Hartney, Man., Oct. 19. 


EVANS, MARGARET, active member, 


board of managers, St. Giles, Prince 
George, B.C., Sept. 23. 


GATES, DAVID GEORGE WILBERT, 


83, treasurer 50 years, former clerk of 
session, elder, St. John’s, Pittsburg Twp., 
Ont., Nov. 3. 


GARBUTT, IVAN, elder, St. Andrew’s, 


Lakefield, Ont., Sept. 30. 


HANNA, WILLIAM “BILL,” 75, adherent 


member, longtime worker, St. Andrew’s, 
Nanaimo, B.C., Nov. 5. 


HEWITT, J. HERBERT, 74, longtime 


faithful member, — elder, 
representative elder, 
Peterborough, Ont., June 1. 


presbytery 


St. Paul’s, 


HOVELL, CLIFFORD WILLIAM, 77, 


faithful longtime member, teacher, past 
elder, adult Bible study leader, St. Paul’s, 
Prince Albert, Sask., Oct. 6. 


HUIZINGH, LAMBERT, 72, longtime 


member, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., Nov. 
22 


KEAY, JOHN “JACK” A.D., 90, longtime 


member, elder, Central, Vancouver, Nov. 
5) 


LATOWSKI, OLGA AUDREY, 73, choir 


member 40 years, WMS Life Member, St. 


a 


Paul’s, Prince Albert, Sask., Oct. 21. 

LOWE, PEARL, 92, longtime WMS 
member, church worker, elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., Aug. 4. 

MacLEAN, GEORGE WILMOT, 85, elder, 
St. John’s, Pittsburg Twp., Ont., Nov. 6. 

MacNAB, ALLAN GRAHAM, 85, faithful, 
active member, elder only 12 days, St. 
Paul’s, Peterborough, Ont., May 10. 

McBURNEY, MR. JOYCE 
GREENWOOD, 92, elder 54 years, clerk 
of session 49 years, former Sunday school 
teacher, choir member, St. Paul’s, 
Hartney, Man., Nov. 8. 

McCALLUM, GEORGE W., 83, Sunday 
school superintendent 15 years, elder 41 
years, clerk of session 10 years, Glencoe, 
Ont., Oct 3. 

McCALLUM, LILLIAN (EDDIE), 80, 
active in WMS, Willing Workers, 
Glencoe, Ont., April 5. 

McDONALD, WALTER, longtime 
member, elder, Knox Preston, Cambridge, 
Ont., Oct. 10. 

MUTCH, FRANKLIN CARTER, 86, 
lifetime member, choir, elder, piper, St. 
Andrew’s, Clinton, Ont., Nov. 6. 

TUBB, ELIZABETH, 96, longtime 
member, Knox-St. Andrew’s, Fort Erie, 
Ont., in Chatham, Ont., Nov. 6; mother of 
Rev. Mervyn E. Tubb. 

TUMBLIN, DONALD B., 76, elder, St. 
Matthew’s, West Dublin, N.S., Nov. 2. 
WATERS, ERNEST, 79, elder 42 years, 
clerk 26 years, St. Andrew’s, Gordonville, 

Ont., Oct. 15. 

WEATHERDON, J. “BERT,” 71, elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Victoria, B.C., Oct. 27; father 
of Rev. Brian Weatherdon, Ottawa. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Plant, Rev. Heather, Oakridge, London, 
Ont., Oct. 20. 
Tully, Rev. Milton, Guthrie, Alvinston, Ont., 
Nov. 24. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 


Fresque, Rev. Gordon H., St. Andrew’s, 
Fort Coulonge and Bristol Memorial, 
Bristol, Que., Nov. 19. 

Jackson-Bissonnette, Rev. Coralie, team 
ministry, Ephraim Scott Memorial, Robert 
Campbell Memorial, Montreal, Oct. 6. 

Jordon, Rev. Kate, team ministry, Ephraim 
Scott Memorial, Robert Campbell 
Memorial, Oct. 6. 

Kim, Rev. John, West Korean, Mississauga, 
Ont., Nov. 17. 

Lefneski, Rev. David, ordained missionary, 
Eglise St. Luke, Montreal, Nov. 3. 

Lewis, Rev. Calvin, Glencoe and Wardsville, 
Ont., Nov. 3. 

McNeill, Rev. Robert, 
Edmonton, Nov. 11. 

Plant, Rev. Heather, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont., Nov. 10. 

Tully, Rev. Milton, Alvinston, Guthrie; 
Euphemia, Cameron; Napier, St. Andrews, 
Ont., Nov. 24. 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, St. Ann’s. Rev. L.A. MacLeod, 
PO Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 
3MO0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 
Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry; Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 

Sydney, N.S. BIP 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore; Englishtown, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 

Pictou, N.S., First. Rev. Waldon Moase, RR 
2, Pictou, Durham, N.S. BOK 1H0. 

Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. R. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras D’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd. New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s and Kirkland, 
St. David’s. Rev. Dr. Basil Lowery, Site 2, 
Comp. 20, RR 8, Fredericton, N.B. E3B 
SWs. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Cornwall, St. John’s, Associate Minister with 
emphasis on pastoral visitation. Rev. 
Robert Martin, RR 1, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
KOB 1R0. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; South Mountain, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant 
and Caintown, St. Paul’s; part-time (two- 
three days weekly). Rev. Allan M. 


Eastminster, 


TRANSITION 


Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont. K6V 
Swi. 

Ottawa, Ont., St. David & St. Martin. Rev. 
John R. Bannerman, 110 McCurdy Dr., 
Kanata, Ont. K2L 2Z6. 

St. Lambert, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Lennox, Box 1477, Huntingdon, 
Que. JOS 1H0 (514-264-9481). 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 
GOB 2B0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 
Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside, Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 

2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1HO0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Creemore, St. Andrew’s; Dunedin, Knox; 
Maple Valley, St. Andrew’s and Horning’s 
Mills, Knox. Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, Box 
12, Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0. 

Lakefield, St. Andrew’s; Lakehurst, Knox. 
Rev. Reg J. McMillan, 1140 St. Paul’s St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 7C3. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3. 

Oshawa, Knox. Rev. Harry Waite, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 155. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community. Rev. 
F. Ralph Kendall, 9 Sari Cres., West Hill, 
Ont. MIE 4W3. 

Sutton West, St. Andrews. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. George C. Vais, 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 
Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Ont. M4G 
2K4. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, St. Andrew’s; Kerwood, West 
Adelaide; Centre Road, Knox. Rev. 
Deane. G. Cassidy, 152 Albert St., 
Strathroy, Ont. N7G 1V5. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 
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Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Bill Vanderstelt, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1B0. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7N 3Cz2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1B0. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 
Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 

1C0. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton, Ont. Rev. Lonnie 
S. Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S., Ingersoll, 
Ont. NSC 289. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1/92). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s (effective May 
1/92). Rev. Alex Mitchell, PO Box 35, 
Tiverton, Ont. NOG 2T9 

Stokes Bay, Knox. Rev. Charlene Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2TO. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. David 
Vincent, 2106 Linmouth Terrace, 
Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1PS. 

Welland, Knox. Rev. Mark Lewis, 340 Lock 
St. W., Dunnville, Ont. N1A 1V5. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Yeon 
Wha Kim, 200 Fifth Ave. S., Kenora, Ont. 
PON 2A4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G OX6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V 5R8. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Trinity. Dr. Samuel J. Stewart, 
1009-1S5th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2R 
OSS. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 

9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 

T8V SB3. 


Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles 


(Ecumenical). Ian Morrison, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, 
Supt. of Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, 
B.C. V3A SMS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 


Overseas Personnel Needs 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Minister with 
advanced degree(s) for 
theological education; 
Person with social work or 
pastoral experience 

China ESL teachers 

Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 

Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 

Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Canada Operations Personnel 

Ministers — for new church development 

and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 

Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 

Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


Malawi (Africa), team of 10 people (2 
adults, 8 youth 17-30 years), 3 weeks in July 
1992. Light construction work, travelling 
and meeting youth groups and 


Africa 


congregations. Deadline for application: 
Feb. 6. 
Mission volunteers — various projects 


throughout the year. 

Contact for above opportunities: Rev. 
Linda Ashfield, YIM Co-ordinator, 50 Erb 
St. W., Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1. Phone: 
(519) 886-4150. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 


The Synod of B.C., with the Presbytery of 
Westminster, seeks full-time worker for dual 
roles of part-time Synod Youth Worker and 
part-time Camp Director. Experience in 
administration, camping or recreation, youth 
ministry, training and equipping of leaders. 
Contact: Roxanne Stewart, c/o St. Andrew’s 
& St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 2641 
Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7N 3M3. 


The Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario seeks half-time Youth Director to 
provide leadership development for youth 
work in synod, and to co-ordinate and plan 
synod youth and leadership events. Open to 
ordained or lay person with suitable 
qualifications. Contact: Rev. Robert 
Graham, Box 275, Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Hamilton, Ont: 
Rev. Don J. Herbison, 2 Beulah Ave., 


Hamilton, Ont. L8P 4G9. Phone: (R) 416- 
526-1080. 


WESTERN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
(operated by Rostad Tours, Calgary) 
March 22-29, 1992 


7 day cruise with visits to Plea- 
sure Island, Ocho Rios, Grand 


Cayman and Cozumel. Optional 
4 day visit to Orlando area. 


For brochure contact 
Rev. Karl English. 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
703 Heritage Dr. S.W., Calgary, AB 
T2V 2W4 (403) 255-0001 


Be i i 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White forBrochure™ 


WOODLAND CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR THE POSITION,OF 


PRINCIPAL 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1992-93 


PLEASE FORWARD LETTERS OF APPLICATION OR INQUIRIES TO: 


SEARCH COMMITTEE 
ero VVC Ss 
R.R. #1 
BRESLAU, ONTARIO 
NOB 1MO 


Surner & kerter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncescalles Avenue (at Howark Park) 
Toronto, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windermere) 
Toronto, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


ENERGETIC, ENTHUSIASTIC, WELL-OR- 
GANIZED LEADER/MENTOR/EDUCATOR 
(clergy or lay) who can inspire children, 
youth and their parents in their search for 
knowledge and understanding of Christian 
beliefs, to work full or part-time as a mem- 
ber of the ministerial and administrative 
team in an enthusiastic congregation. For 
further information, please contact Marsha 
Cox, Church Administrator, Lawrence Park 
Community Church, 2180 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont. M4N 3K7. Tel. (416) 489- 
sion 


e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 


e CANDLESTICKS 


RE TaE e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


4399 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
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The Beginning of Prayer 


MEDITATION 


Lorna Ball 


I welve years ago, five youths gathered for their first confirmation 
class. Terry Hibbert, minister at Coquitlam Presbyterian Church, British 
Columbia, opened the class with this story. 


Once there was a boy who con- 
stantly brought friends home. But 
he never gave his parents the 
opportunity to understand him well 
as he never talked with them. He 
always let his friends do the talk- 
ing. 

How sad that the boy and his 
parents never got to know one 
another. 

Terry Hibbert told this story so 
that we could understand why we 
need to pray with God every day. 
How can we begin to know God, 
and how can God begin to know 
us, if we constantly ask others to 
pray for us but never begin to pray 
ourselves? 

As Christians we know that 
prayer occurs as part of our Chris- 
tian faith. According to Living 
Faith, prayer exists as a part of 
discipleship: 

Life in Christ involves prayer, 
the seeking of God’s will and 
blessing on all of life. 

Prayer is openness to the 
presence of God. 

In words, or the absence of 
words, prayer is the focusing of our 
lives towards God. 

As we commune with God 
through Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Spirit enables us to express our 
deepest longings, and we 
experience the sustaining power of 
God’s Presence. (8.1.4) 


Prayer, then, is an intimate rela- 


tionship with God. The basis of 
prayer abides in love, the love 
between God and the person. 

Because of its importance, Jesus 
often spent the cool of the evening 
and the dawn of the new morning 
praying. Alone. On a hilltop. 

I often laugh when I read Mark 
1:35-39. Whether or not Jesus was 


a morning person, he rose while it 
was still dark to pray. Alone, in a 
solitary place. We do not know 
how much time passes before the 
disciples awake and wonder where 
Jesus has gone. Perhaps worried, 
they go in search of him. 

I don’t know about you, but I 
find it difficult to leave a warm and 
cuddly bed, before the rest of the 
family rises, to spend the early, 
quiet hours in prayer. Just as the 
disciples interrupt Jesus, the first 
sleepy-eyed person stumbling down 
the hallway in search of Cheerios 
and coffee interrupts us. 

I am glad that the writer of the 
Gospel of Mark included this story 
about Jesus’ early morning prayer. 
It reminds each of us that we need 


a time of solitude, a time to be 
alone with God. 

Yet prayer does not stop at the 
moment we say “Amen.” Nor does 
Jesus allow the interruption to 
spoil his day. He carries on with 
teaching, preaching and healing. 

So, too, with us. With God work- 
ing through us, our days are 
changed. Sometimes whether we 
want them to be or not. 

Teresa of Avila lived in Spain 
during the Reformation. God 
called her to begin a religious 
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order that followed the simple life 
of the early monks and nuns. She 
coped with opposition from both 
friends and Church. In the end, 
God rewarded her persistence. A 
theme running through all of her 
books asserts that unless a Chris- 
tian spends time praying to and 
with God, most of the exertion 
spent in doing other things 
remains a waste of time. 


Prayer: 
“Give us grace, Almighty God, to 
address you with our lips as well as 
our hearts. You are present every- 
where. From you no secret can be 
hidden. May this knowledge teach 
us to fix our thoughts on you 
reverently and with love, so our 
prayers are not in vain. Through 
Jesus’ name we pray.” Amen. 
(Prayer by Jane Austen) 


THE Dbl. FLATS 
NEAR. Comox 


— Pen and ink by William Poppy, 
elder, St. Andrew's Church, Nanaimo, B.C. 


Questions for Reflection: 

e@ For you, what does it mean to 
pray? 

e As Christians, why do we pray? 

@ In Mark 1:34, Jesus spent the 
day healing many people. After 
such an exhausting day, why 
would Jesus get up before 
sunrise to pray? 

@ Does all prayer 
action?(_] 

Lorna Ball is a free-lance Christian educator 


and writer, and a member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Nanaimo, B.C. 


lead to 


) 


Who Wants to Be a 
Hospital Chaplain? 


W., wants to be a hospital 


chaplain?” a patient asked me with 


eyes full of inquiry. “I don’t 
understand .. .” Anyone who goes 
through a hospital chaplaincy 


training program will have asked 
this question thousands of times. 

Like any other ministry, hospital 
ministry involves empowering 
people to experience as fully as 
possible the reality of God’s pre- 
sence and love in their lives. How- 
ever, critical to this ministry is the 
chaplain’s ability to enter into a 
dialogue and listen to the voices of 
suffering. 

What have I done to deserve this 

. hysterectomy, mastectomy, 
losing my eyesight? 

Is there anybody who can stop 
this pain . . . of disease, 
loneliness, confusion? 

What happens when... I am 
crippled, blind, paralysed, die? 

Where is God in all this? 

As a hospital chaplain, I cannot 
answer these questions for the 
people who suffer. But I can enter 
into a dialogue with them, hoping 
to accompany them on their lonely 
journey of suffering. By entering 


by Theresa Han 


A ministry of empowerment in the midst of pain 


the struggle, hearing the cries, 
discerning the questions and lis- 
tening to their stories, I seek to 
extend the love of God and the 
care of God’s community. 

As a hospital chaplain, I cannot 
remove the suffering. But by 
accompanying them on this journey 
of suffering, I hope to empower 
people in the midst of pain and 
confusion. When patients are con- 
fronted by threats of radical 
dependence and disintegration or 
surrounded by potential losses and 
dangers, I seek to accompany them 
in their personal growth as they 
seek to integrate their emotional, 
interpersonal and spiritual lives. 

Why am [ a hospital chaplain? In 
the intensity of this ministry, I 
grow continually as a person and 
as a minister. When I enter the 
privacy of another’s suffering, | 
find myself on sacred ground. In 
meeting them there, I engage 
myself with their deepest fears and 
profoundest hopes. There, also, I 
meet my God.) 


Theresa Han is a Presbyterian minister and 


Director of Pastoral Services in Toronto 
East General Hospital. 
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GLEANINGS 


Love and Arithmetic 
Love is a spendthrift, leaves its 
arithmetic at home, is always “in 
the red.” And God is love. 

— Paul Scherer 


Cause of Misery 
That the majority of humankind 
lives in misery and destitution is 
not an accident, a natural disaster 
or some kind of inevitable fate. It 
is the result of particular econo- 
mic systems and political policies. 
— Albert Nolan 


Child Mortality 
Death in first five years per 1,000 
children 


(Canada - 9) 

East 

Albania 34 
USSR 32 
Romania 28 
Hungary 19 
Poland 18 
Czechoslovakia 15 
East Germany 12 
South 

Afghanistan 300 
Mozambique 298 
Ethiopia 259 
Bangladesh 188 
Bolivia 

India 

Brazil 

The Cost 


The cost of a thing is the amount 
of life it requires to be exchanged 
for it, immediately or in the long 
run. 

— David Thoreau 


Charisma 
Charisma is all right if it is backed 
up with something. 

— Peter Jennings 


Decisions 
Make major decisions in a ceme- 


tery. 
— Max Lucado 


Preachers 

Presbyterian preaching has suffered 

a tremendous decline in our gener- 

ation. Like the Volvo automobiles, 

we are “riding On Our reputation.” 
— Philip Lee 


Joy 

It’s a strange anomaly that Chris- 
tians are not known for laughter. 
Indeed most people equate Chris- 
tianity with gloom and Christians 
are invariably caricatured as dull 
and insipid. 

A minister who was to preach 
across country was to be met at the 
airport by some church members 
who did not know him. They 
looked in vain for someone with a 
clerical collar. Becoming anxious 
they greeted a “likely candidate” 
with, “Are you our guest minis- 
ten?g 

“No,” he replied curtly, “it’s 
indigestion makes me look like 
this.” 

The greatest disservice we do to 
Jesus is to depict him as a kill-joy. 
He was not a spreader of gloom 
but of gladness. True, he was a 
man of sorrows but also a man of 
joy. “These things have I spoken 
to you,” he said to his disciples, 
“that my joy may be in you and 
your joy complete.” 

— Eric Beggs 


Pluralism and Truth 

Decreasing importance is placed 

on religious truth. Pluralism has 

declared its quest inappropriate; 

relativism has declared it futile. 
— Reginald Bibby 


Rights 
The concept of “the rights of the 
individual” has always sounded 
somewhat strange to me. Individu- 
alism is a kind of alienation; and in 
many parts of the world, commu- 
nity has been lost as individuality 
has thrived. Nor do I find in the 
Bible much emphasis on the soli- 
tary Christian, the lone hero of the 
faith separate from the community 
of the people of God. 

— Laszlo Tokes 


Medicine 
Approximately one-fourth of our 
medicines comes from plants found 
in rain forests. 

— The Banner 


Loneliness 
Loneliness isn’t being alone, it’s 
feeling alone. 

— Douglas Davis 


To Love 

To love at all is to be vulnerable. 
Love anything, and your heart will 
certainly be wrung and possibly be 
broken. If you want to make sure 
of keeping it intact, you must give 
your heart to no one, not even to 
an animal. Wrap it carefully round 
with hobbies and little luxuries; 
avoid all entanglements; lock it up 
safe in the casket or coffin of your 
selfishness. 

But in that casket — safe, dark, 
motionless, airless — it will 
change. It will not be broken; it 
will become unbreakable, impene- 
trable, irredeemable. The alterna- 
tive to tragedy, or at least to the 
risk of tragedy, is damnation. The 
only place outside Heaven where 
you can be perfectly safe from all 
the dangers and perturbations of 
love is Hell. 

— C. S. Lewis in The Four Loves | 
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FROM THEEDITOR 


Awash With Columbus: 
Time for Protests or Parades? 


John Congram 


Y.. can expect to hear a lot about Christopher Columbus in 1992, 
whether you want to or not. This year marks the 500th anniversary of his 


discovery of North America. 


Many will wonder why Canadians should get excited at all. 


Some 


believe that a Norseman, Leif Eriksson, arrived on our shores many years 
before Columbus. Actually, Norse legends claim it was Bjarni Herjultson 
who arrived first in 985, nearly 500 years before Columbus. 


But if not one of these, then 
surely John Cabot should bear the 
honour or dishonour. He arrived 
in Nova Scotia a year before 
Columbus encountered the New 
World. None of that, however, 
will prevent the debate about 
Columbus’s arrival. Some will 
urge us to celebrate; others will 
call us to repent. 

Until recently, history, at least 
the version most of us learned in 
the school system, viewed Colum- 
bus as one of the world’s most 
important explorers. It painted 
him as a visionary and expert navi- 
gator, a person of courage who 
brought new hope to a world that 
desperately needed it. 

Today, detractors of Columbus 
are far easier to find than those 
willing to praise him. One histor- 
ian calls Columbus the first mass 
murderer in history. “He makes 
Hitler look like a juvenile delin- 
quent,” this author writes. 

People now blame Columbus for 
the oppression of Native Peoples 
and opening up the slave market in 
North America. Critics enjoy 
quoting Columbus’s own words to 
condemn him, words such as, “Let 
us in the name of the Holy Trinity 
go on sending all the slaves that 
can be sold.” 

Even his expertise as a sailor is 
questioned. Critics say that he 
simply blundered into North 
America while looking for the 
Orient. Added to that he is 
blamed for initiating the destruc- 
tion of the environment which, 
these critics claim, began with his 
arrival. 


Their view of Columbus probably 
has no more truth and fairness in 
it than that of the triumphalist 
historians before them, who pain- 
ted Columbus and his followers in 
benign and Christian hues. Defen- 
ders of Columbus are right in 
claiming that it was inevitable that 
the Old World would find the 
New. If not Columbus, then some- 
one else. Nor should we hold him 
accountable for all the greedy 
exploiters who followed him. 

How then should Christians res- 
pond to this anniversary? The 
Canadian Council of Churches is 
helping to sponsor an alternative 
Canada House during the Colum- 
bus celebrations in Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
this fall. Here people will receive 
alternative viewpoints and informa- 
tion. The Council has also called 
upon its member churches, of 
which we are one, to “mark 1992 
as a year of reflection and repent- 
ance.” I hope this means telling 
the truth both about the explorers 
and those they conquered. In both 
cases, the story will be mixed. 

Within 50 years of Columbus’s 
arrival, 8 million to 10 million 
Natives died by sword or European 


diseases from which they had no 
defence. By introducing Euro- 
peans to the use of tobacco, in an 
innocent but no less devastating 
fashion, Natives have perhaps 
exacted a just retribution. 

Revisionist historians, however, 
pretend that all the North Ameri- 
can inhabitants before Columbus 
were peace-loving people, concer- 
ned for the environment. In fact, 
the New World was not paradise 
nor its inhabitants saints. While 
some were peace-loving environ- 
mentalists, wars, slavery and 
human sacrifice were not unfam- 
iliar to many of them. 

Nor is it fair for us to impose the 
morality of our time on 1492. In 
500 years, | am confident our mor- 
ality, too, will be found wanting. 

On his first journey, Columbus 
showed himself kindly and genu- 
inely interested in the people and 
the environment. Under increasing 
pressure to find gold on his suc- 
ceeding journeys, he became what 
the Christian doctrine of sin tells 
us we all have the potential to 
become. Columbus exploited, 
enslaved and tortured the people 
he met. Often he encased what he 
did in a pious veneer of religiosity, 
at one time referring to himself as 
“Christoferens,” Christ-bearer. But 
in doing this he has never been 
alone in any generation. 

If 1992 helps us on the journey 
to discover and tell the truth, then 
the celebrations, reflections, rep- 
entances, whatever we care to call 
them, will all have served a useful 
purpose. Both the discovered and 
the discoverers will be better ser- 
ved. And perhaps some progress 
will be made in preserving the 
environment we now _ share 
together and in terminating the 
flow of innocent blood which 
neither began with Columbus nor 
will end with our generation.(_] 
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LETTERS 


Christians Eat Themselves 

I write in response to your 
December editorial, “Once Again 
Lions Eat Christians.” I am 
puzzled by your belief that multi- 
culturalism is at the root of the 
demise of the religious symbols of 
Christmas. Further, you imply that 
Christians are somehow forced to 
accept a spiritually weakened ver- 
sion of Christmas so as not to 
offend other religious groups. I 
must take exception. 

The blame for weakening the 
religious significance of Christmas 
can only be placed at the feet of 
consumerism. Pressure to make 
Christmas, a more homogeneous 
celebration has always come from 
the marketplace. 

You wonder why “Christians 
must do with less than their most 
precious symbols.” You are imply- 
ing that the changing mosaic of 
Canada is somehow responsible for 
the erosion of our faith. 

If you are looking for reasons 
why Christmas is becoming less 
Christian, start asking Christians. 
Faith cannot be taken away, but it 
can be given up. I would suggest 
that outreach and witness are more 
constructive activities than finger- 
pointing. 

One final question: Which of the 
multicultural lions are (in your 
opinion) eating all the Christians 
— the Baptists from Jamaica, the 
Methodists from Guyana, the Pen- 
tecostals from Trinidad or the 
Presbyterians from Korea? 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Bethlehem Live 
We were all absolutely delighted 
here in St. Paul’s that you were 
able to make such good use of the 
photographs of Bethlehem Live. It 
was a great source of encourage- 
ment to the congregation to see 
the recognition that the Record 
(Dec. issue) gave to this event — 
and also a great source of satis- 
faction to be able to share the 
event with the whole Presbyterian 
Church. 
George A. Turner, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Poem Speaks 

I must reply to Marion Kemp 
(Dec. Letters) who did not under- 
stand the poem “The Gift” from 
the October Gleanings. 

It means that if you have a dis- 
abled husband in the other bed- 
room, and you hear the bell (once 
again), you get up and answer his 
call. You are old now, dishevelled 
and staggering with fatigue, but to 
him you are the girl he remembers, 


This poem speaks about putting 
love back into duty. I thank God 
for having read it. It remains with 
me. 

Georgina Clark, 
Saskatoon 


First Woman to Request 
Ordination 

Among the other fine items in 
the December issue of the Record, 
I was interested in reading the 
article entitled “One Small Step 
for Women . .. One Giant Leap 
for the Presbyterian Church” by 
Karen Bach, Minnie Kilpatrick and 
Nancy Serrick. 

Mention is made that “in 1960 an 
overture from the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston stated that 
the Presbytery of Guelph had 
received an application from a 
young woman as a candidate for 
the Ministry of Word and Sacra- 
ments.” 

On Assembly Sunday last June, 
our congregation of St. Columba- 
by-the-Lake marked the 25th anni- 
versary Of the approval of the 
Ordination of women. Several 
members of the congregation 
spoke. One of the comments was 
largely based on an article which 
had appeared in Chatelaine maga- 
zine in May 1961 entitled “Why 
Can’t This Girl Be a Minister?” 
The subject of the article was 
Shirley McLeod (now married to 
Rev. John Burkhart of St. 
Andrew’s_ Presbyterian Church, 


Charles Haggart, young, beautiful and his own. continued on page 6 
teh yond QrOnto py 
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Letters 
continued from page 5 


Amherstburg, Ont.), also the 
subject of the above overture. 

Kenneth D. Carmichael, 

Pointe Claire, Que. 


Supporting Evangelism and 
Social Action 

Just a brief note to say how much 
I have enjoyed the Record recently, 
especially the November issue. 
Tony Plomp’s article on his Bible 
study in New Haven Correctional 
Centre, Richmond, B.C., was a real 
inspiration. Having been part of 
the founding of the M2-W2 minis- 
try in B.C. 20 years ago, it is always 
great to learn of others who are 
involved in ministering to persons 
whose lives have been distorted by 
lack of love, and who find them- 
selves, for one reason or another, 
in prison. 

I also appreciated the touching 
article by Phil Schissler describing 
his daughter’s life of growth and 
determination. Having been chap- 
lain of Woodland’s school for the 
mentally handicapped, and having 
founded a church for mentally han- 
dicapped and other Christians 
worshipping together, I found the 
article to be of great interest. 

In your own editorial, where you 
made it clear that the Record must 
continue to have freedom to com- 
ment on its own perspective of the 
church and its place in the world, 
I say a hearty amen. When a 
denominational paper is only the 


mouthpiece for the hierarchy of 

the church, it loses its prophetic 

quality and degenerates into a 
lackey of the status quo. 

Cal Chambers, 

Mission, B.C. 


Low-key on Social Issues 

The Presbyterian Church remains 
conveniently low-key on _ social 
issues in order not to offend mem- 
bers of the congregation. Under 
this policy, our churches are three- 
quarters empty almost every Sun- 
day. Those attending are mainly 
elderly people and others who are 
not regular attenders or suppor- 
ters. In its efforts to be politically 


neutral, the Presbyterian Church 
keeps people who are not particu- 
larly devoted to Christian life and 
loses those persons who are 
strongly devoted to Christian living 
and the ways of God. 

Not long ago I attended a young 
people’s weekend in the Toronto- 
Kingston Synod. A seminar leader 
asked how many of their home 
churches had addressed them about 
sexual issues.  Pathetically, it 
turned out that only about 10 per 
cent of the churches had addressed 
this issue. With the severe lack of 
parent/child communication in 
families, and the failure of the 
church to provide direction and 
leadership, it is small wonder that 
we have overwhelming problems 
with divorce, AIDS, unwed 
mothers, drugs and alcoholism. 

John Fletcher, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Ashamed to Be a Presbyterian 

I walk past 50 Wynford Drive 
(church offices) nearly every day. 
Other buildings on the street at 
Christmastime all have decorations 
and messages outside saying 
“Merry Christmas” or “Season’s 
Greetings.” The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has nothing. 
No greeting. No Merry Christmas. 
No Peace on Earth. 

Is it any wonder when I walk past 
church offices I feel ashamed to be 
a Presbyterian! Twice in the last 
two years I pointed this out with 
no results. 

A nicely decorated Christmas tree 
in the lobby is, I take it, for the 
staff; but there is nothing for the 
outsider. 

I hope this letter gets some 
action so that when I walk past 
church offices next Christmas, I 
will be able to hold my head up 
once again. 

Robert Martin, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
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Appalled 

I am appalled the Presbyterian 
Record would print Robert 
Morris’s letter (Nov. issue) res- 
ponding to Dr. McNeel’s column 
regarding the Exodus conference 
and homosexuality. Morris 
declares, “Exodus propounds the 
pre-scientific views of biblical 
literalists.” 

Christian doctrine is determined 
by Scripture (II Timothy 3:16). 
God declares right and wrong. The 
church is not a glee club! Neither 
is doctrine determined by majority, 
or success of programs. Far more 
people were outside Noah’s ark 
than inside. 

Brand me a fundamentalist if you 
like. Mr. Morris says the ultimate 
tragedy is “. . . Christians on one 
side and lesbians and gays on the 
Other.” In my view, the ultimate 
tragedy is existentialism creeping 
into Christian thought and not 
taking God at his word. 

Rolf Eliason, 
Guelph, Ont. 


A Jaded Eye 
The December 1991 Presbyterian 
Record arrived just now and it 
actually caught my eye. Not the 
cover picture, which is the usual 
water-off-the-duck’s-back kind of 
picture, but the back cover and 
inside covers, back and front which 
made me say, “Yes, I think that I 
will actually look through it.” 
Congratulations on capturing a 
jaded (Webster’s Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 1976) eye. 
P. Bolton, 
Toronto 


Endorse Future Prospects 

As I approach my 70th birthday, 
I heartily endorse the letter of 
Farley Mowat (Oct. issue). 

In a short paragraph this writer 
has outlined our choice to con- 
serve or destroy ourselves. 
Nothing could be added to make 
the point clearer. 

Clayton McGregor 
Wilkesport, Ont. 


They prosper who burn in the morning the 
letters they wrote overnight. 
— Ronald Arthur Hopwood 


The Primaries’ Platform 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Ate early months of an election year in the United States bring us in 
touch once again with that complex and arcane ritual called “the pri- 
maries.” It’s a process that gives a handful of voters in a few states a 
chance to narrow the field of candidates running for president. 


Many regard it as a demeaning 
marathon and Congressman Morris 
Udall has described it as “one of 
the most unfortunate systems ima- 
ginable for electing the leader of 
the most powerful nation on 
earth.” Nevertheless, presidential 
aspirants are out there trudging 
through whatever weather comes 
their way to try to prove they have 
the “right stuff’ to go all the way 
to the White House. 

The primary system was devel- 
oped as a way of choosing the 
delegates to attend conventions to 
elect a party’s ticket in a forth- 
coming national election but it has 
evolved into a trial run for candi- 
dates who want to prove their 
electoral clout or show some 
Strength in a certain region. John 
Kennedy, for example, entered the 
West Virginia primary to prove he 
could win in an ardently Protestant 
state. 

Primaries are not always the sure 
route to the White House. Demo- 
crat Estes Kefauver won most of 
them in 1952, but the party 
nominated Adlai Stevenson who 
didn’t bother to enter any of them. 
Vice-President Hubert Humphrey 
steered clear of primaries in 1968 
but won the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Thus a candidate who is 
highly acceptable to the party 
establishment has a chance to win 
on occasion without the primaries. 

Still, over the last several elec- 
tions, all the main presidential 
contestants, Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan through to 
Michael Dukakis and George 
Bush, chose the route through the 
primaries to enhance the power of 
their appeal with the voters and 


party establishments. Of course 
the system has also dashed the 
dreams of many including such 
notables as Edmund Muskie, John 
Glenn and John Connally. In 
some cases, they were victims of a 
desirably humbling process that 
forces would-be leaders to sketch 
their scenarios under the hot glare 
of a critically attuned electorate 
and media. And for that we can 
be grateful. 


The widest 
a range of ideas 
sifted through the 
crucible of American opinion 


This time around, it means that 
the ideas of David Duke can be 
well-ventilated. Duke, the former 
Nazi who was defeated last fall in 
his bid to become governor of 
Louisiana, is joining the primaries 
to push his philosophy. He is well 
aware that the Republican party 
for which he claims to be running 
would much rather he dropped 
down a hole. 

The entry of the ex-Klu Klux 
Klan wizard will challenge Bush on 
the far right. The danger is that 
he may also strike some responsive 
chords in an American electorate 
worried about jobs and looking for 
scapegoats in tough economic 
times.. He has already touched on 


nearly every volatile issue in U.S. 
politics: immigration, taxes, crime, 
“the welfare illegitimate birthrate,” 
the undermining of “Christian 
society” to the point “where we 
can’t even sing Christmas carols in 
many of our public schools any- 
more.” The last point will cer- 
tainly evoke broad agreement. 

His remarks are riddled with allu- 
sions to race. In a speech declar- 
ing his candidacy at the National 
Press Building in Washington, he 
complained about unfair trade laws 
and continued, “We must go to the 
Japanese and say, “You no buy our 
rice, we no buy your cars.’ ” He 
described the Democratic party as 
the party of Jesse Jackson and Ron 
Brown, referring to the former 
presidential candidate and the 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, both of 
whom are black. 

Even though a few of his ideas 
may appeal to some people of 
reasonable outlook, Duke is one of 
the scariest of his kind to surface 
on the American political scene in 
a long time. Here is a man who, 
until two years ago, celebrated the 
birthday of Adolph Hitler. Few 
analysts*expect him to be a real 
threat to George Bush. It is more 
likely he will establish his own 
independent challenge to the 
Republicans as former Alabama 
governor George Wallace chal- 
lenged the Democrats in the 
primaries of the ’60s. 

And that is so often the function 
of the American primary system: to 
provide a platform for the widest 
range of ideas which are then 
sifted through the crucible of 
American electorate opinion long 
before voting day in November. 
Such a testing should keep David 
Duke well outside the political 
mainstream.) 
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Black Robe and the Rewriting of History 


FULL COUNT 


Rory Leishman 


ee the communist era in the Soviet Union, propagandists 
were kept busy rewriting history to concur with the latest party line. One 
day Trotsky was a fighting hero of the revolution; the next, he was a non- 
person, literally expunged from the official history books. 


Western scholars have scorned 
such crude violations of the truth. 
Yet, essentially, the same process 
is going on today in Canada. Some 
of our best historians, jurists, 
novelists and film-makers are 
recasting history to accord with the 
latest fashions. _ 

The film Black Robe, based on a 
novel by Brian Moore, is a prime 
example. It purports to provide an 
authentic portrayal of the Jesuit 
mission to the Huron people; yet 
whatever the artistic merits of this 
production, it is a gross travesty of 
historical truth. 


Missionaries found much 
to praise in traditional 
Indian culture 


In a preface to the novel, Moore 
writes about “the strange and grip- 
ping tragedy that occurred when 
the Indian belief in a world of 
night and in the power of dreams 
clashed with the Jesuits’ preach- 
ments of Christianity and a para- 
dise after death. This novel is an 
attempt to show that each of these 
beliefs inspired in the other fear, 
hostility and despair, which later 
would result in the destruction and 
abandonment of the Jesuit 
missions, and the conquest of the 
Huron people by the Iroquois, 
their deadly enemy.” 

Previously, McGill University 
anthropology professor Bruce 
Trigger expounded essentially the 
same theme in a two-volume revi- 
sionist history of the mission 
Children of the 


entitled The 


The movie Black Robe may 
have artistic merit, but as 
history it presents a 
gross travesty of truth 


Awondoie and Chimona are shown the 
magic of the pen by Father Laforgue, 
in the film Black Robe. 


Aataentsic: A History of the Huron 
People to 1660. In his view, the 
Jesuit martyrs were a misguided 
group of fanatics who confused and 
demoralized the Huron nation with 
their intolerant religious zealotry 
and, in so doing, exposed their 
hapless Indian friends to conquest 
by the ferocious Iroquois. 

It’s an interesting theory. It 
comports well with today’s moral 
and spiritual relativism. But it’s 
patently, absurdly false. 
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Francis Parkman, one of the 
greatest, most eloquent historians 
in the English language, pointed 
out more than a century ago in his 
classic The Jesuits in North America 
that the Mohawks obtained scores 
of arms from English and Dutch 
traders. That’s why these Indians 
were able to defeat their long- 
standing enemies, the MHurons. 
The once formidable neutral 
Indians of southwestern Ontario 
had practically no contact with the 
Jesuits, yet they, too, were also 
defeated by the Iroquois about the 
same time as the Hurons and for 
the same reason: the Iroquois 
outgunned them. 

Among other historical errors, 
Black Robe denigrates the heroic 
lay volunteers who served in the 
Huron mission without pay, and 
presents a contemptible caricature 
of the Huron converts to Christi- 
anity. These Indians were not the 
ignorant savages depicted in the 
film, embracing Christianity in the 
fatuous hope that a few drops of 
holy water might save them from 
the plague. 

Although a good many dying 
Indians were baptized with little 
instruction in the faith, Lucien 
Campeau underlines in La Mission 
des Jesuits Chez les Hurons: 1634- 
1650 that the Jesuits typically 
insisted that healthy would-be 
converts must undergo one or two 
years of catechism. And contrary 
to another misguided stereotype, 
these missionaries found much to 
praise in traditional Indian culture, 
especially an exemplary willingness 
to share with the needy. Even 
Trigger concedes the “Jesuits 
sought to convert the Huron while 
changing their way of life as little 
as possible.” 

Of course, in some crucial res- 
pects, the Jesuits were uncompro- 


mising. They insisted that converts 
must renounce sorcery, torture of 
prisoners, ritual cannibalism, sexual 
promiscuity and other habitual 
Indian practices plainly contrary to 
orthodox Christian teaching. 

Under the tutelage of the Jesuits, 
more than a few Hurons developed 
a profound grasp of the faith. 
Consider the following testimonial 
by Thomas Saouenhati, a patient at 
the hospital established by the 
Jesuits at the Huron mission: 

This house is truly the house of 

God and not of the sick. The gifts 

of heaven have come to me with 

my sickness and it is here that God 
has made me to understand that 
he alone is capable of satisfying all 
my desires. I do not wish for life, 
which delays my possession of the 
great blessings which the faith gives 
me to hope for. I do not seek 
death; because he alone who is the 
master of our bodies and of our 
spirits must dispose of what 
belongs to him. But when it will 
please him to summon me from 
this world, I trust that I shall be 
ready to obey his wishes. 

The true story of the Jesuits and 
Indians in the Huron mission is 
profoundly inspirational. Not to 
be overlooked in this saga is the 
brave leadership of Domine Mega- 
polensis, a Calvinist minister in 
Rensselaerswyck (now Albany), 
New York, who organized a con- 
certed effort by his Dutch pari- 
shioners to rescue Father Isaac 
Jogues from fearful torture by the 
dreaded Iroquois. 

A full account of this heroic 
chapter in the early history of 
Canada — not just an emasculated, 
secular version — should be taught 
to all students in the public school 
system. But in British Columbia 
and Ontario, that’s not possible 
because provincial educational 
authorities have decreed that 
anything which might smack of 
Christian indoctrination must be 
expunged from the history books. 

Stalin’s censors would have 
understood.[ 


Rory Leishman is an editorial writer and 
columnist for the London Free Press and a 
member of Oakridge Presbyterian Church in 
London, Ont. 


SagcmEULeCOUNT 7 


Accountability 


I, could never happen to us,” was the rather smug comment of many 
Presbyterians during the “Jimmy and Tammy” scandal a few years ago. 
The feeling was that the Bakkers had been able to pull off this charade 
because they were not accountable to a denominational structure. Our 
church government, or so many believe, protects us from such abuses. 


But does it? 

For example, what kind of 
accountability is provided for 
ministers of Word and Sacra- 
ments? We remain comfortable 
with financial, occupational and 
academic accountability but recoil 
at the suggestion of accountability 
in our spiritual lives, especially if it 
enhances our walk with God. 

Ministers are not “hired,” they 
are “called.” I believe in that 
system. But being called is not a 
guarantee of perfection. Like us 
all, our leaders bear the mark of 
human imperfection and_ the 
potential to grow positively or to 
decline negatively. 

Christian leaders can_ easily 
become “lone ranger” types who 
feel they are accountable to no 
one. This situation has the 
potential for great harm. It is a 
fine line between healthy privacy 
and unwise isolation, and people 
are not always aware when they 
move from one to the other. 

Accountability in our situation 
rests largely with the presbyteries. 
For it to be meaningful at all, 
surely the presbytery needs to con- 
duct at least an annual review. 
Too often to the layperson, presby- 
teries seem to take their cue from 
the unions of the secular world, 
protecting their minister members 
at all cost. The results of this 
approach leave congregations feel- 
ing trapped and helpless. I write 
out of this kind of situation which 
has left me feeling frustrated, sad 
and angry. 

Could there not be an annual 
review of ministers by their peers? 
Sure, once a year seems a lot, but 


Direct questions and 
honest answers 
can work wonders in 
resolving differences 


it could save a great deal of time 
and grief in the future. 

Here are some of the areas that I 
envision the review covering. 
What are the minister’s short- and 
long-term goals both personally 
and for the local congregation? 
Do the minister’s goals match 
those of the congregation? 

Does the minister spend too 
much time on the job and not 
enough relaxing, or with the 
family? Often it takes an outsider 
to spot an imbalance in our lives. 

It would be useful to review the 
highs and lows of both the congre- 
gation’s life and the minister’s own 
personal and devotional life. This 
could highlight areas for rejoicing 
and places in need of encourage- 
ment. 

I am sure that people who read 
this could add their own list of 
concerns to be explored. Direct 
questions and honest answers dur- 
ing an annual review could work 
wonders in helping minister and 
congregation resolve differences 
before problems begin as well as 
enhancing everyone’s response to 
Christ’s mandate for the Church.[[] 


(Name withheld at writer’s request) 
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Presbyterians and Hard Times 


FROMTHE MODERATOR” 


John R. Cameron 


I he present economic recession has resulted in real hardship for 


many people across our land, including Presbyterians. 


Employment 


opportunities have been declining. Homes, farms and businesses have 
been lost. Others are threatened. Those most directly affected find it 
difficult to be optimistic about the future. Others, caught in a “recession 
complex,” express caution and exercise restraint. 


The question inevitably arises: 
how will the church be affected by 
this situation in its ability to carry 
On ministry to people and to con- 
tinue many useful programs? Is it 
reasonable to expect that church 
revenues, both at the local and 
General Assembly levels, can be 
sustained, to say nothing of being 
increased, under prevailing circum- 
stances? 

The first concern of the church 
must be to respond sensitively to 
those most adversely affected by 
the recession. We must provide 
genuine pastoral care, offering 
emotional support, spiritual 
resources and a caring fellowship. 
We must provide practical assist- 
ance appropriate to needs which 
arise. 

This ministry can have many 
forms including prayer, counselling, 
financial assistance, clothing 
exchanges and opportunities for 
people in similar circumstances to 
come together to minister to one 
another. In some cases, the church 
may even be able to assist in find- 
ing other employment. 

Care must be taken that those 
experiencing financial difficulties 
do not stay away from church 
because they are embarrassed they 
cannot maintain their previous 
level of financial contributions. 
They can participate in the life of 
the church in alternative ways, 
either through regular programs or 
special projects, which will be 
meaningful to them and important 
to the church. 

The church can also assist in the 
reassessment of priorities. Many 


During economic recession 
Presbyterians are called 
to greater sensitivity 
and generosity 


people who have known nothing 
but prosperity may require guid- 
ance and encouragement in learn- 
ing to live a more modest lifestyle. 
A minister colleague told me of a 
parishioner who was faced with 
this reality during a previous 
recession. Having lost his job, the 
man and his family reviewed their 
priorities. The church, which had 
not been central in their lives, was 
moved closer to the top of their 
priority list. They became more 
involved and found there some- 
thing important in meeting their 
needs during this crisis. They 
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learned to do without such things 
as winter vacations in the south 
while increasing their commitment 
to the church. 

Many congregations will have 
held annual meetings by the time 
this article is in _ print. 
Undoubtedly, many budgets were 
adopted with an emphasis on res- 
traint. Now every effort will be 
required to meet or to exceed 
these budgets and to manage 
efficiently all money _ received. 
Some congregations may find it 
difficult to make ends meet in 
1992. In extreme cases, presby- 
teries may need to give them 
special consideration. I am 
confident, however, that the 
majority of congregations will end 
the year in a more favourable 
financial situation than many 
would dare to think possible at this 
time. 

I hope that support of the work of 
the General Assembly through 
Presbyterians Sharing has received 
the attention it deserves at congre- 
gational meetings and that accep- 


ted allocations will be met. The 
General Assembly boards and com- 
mittees will operate in 1992 on the 
basis of a budget adopted in June 
1991. Suggested congregational 
shares were prepared accordingly. 
The process of drafting the budget 
for 1993 for presentation to the 
Assembly in June has already 
begun. Our secretaries are very 
much aware of and concerned 
about the impact the recession can 
have on church revenues both at 
the local and national levels. They 
will plan with this in mind, while 
hoping and praying that the church 
will respond to the challenge of 
maintaining the work to which it is 
now committed. 

Let us not allow the recession 
complex to defeat us before we 


begin. There are still many in the 
Presbyterian family whose circum- 
stances remain favourable. We can 


| do considerably better in our giv- 


ings. We are well able to more 
than make up for those who simply 
must cut back on their contribu- 
tions. I learned recently of a 
Presbyterian who said that he had 
such a good year in 1991 he plans 
to double his givings in 1992. Now 
there is a challenge for the rest of 
us. 

The church has been through 
worse times than these and has 
done well in spite of them. Presby- 
terians have a tradition of res- 
ponding when “the chips are 
down.” I trust the same will be 
true this time. Let us move for- 
ward in faith and gratitude. 

Perhaps the following story will 
help us to see giving is a privilege 
that can be a joy. Remember that 
God loves a cheerful giver. 

One of the most moving experi- 
ences my wife, Anne, and I had 
while visiting Africa happened on 
a Sunday afternoon in Johannes- 
burg. After participating in a 
worship service, we were invited to 
stand at the front of the church 
while the congregation lined up to 
greet us. Most were women who 
worked as domestics and were not 
free to attend church in the 


morning. We were welcomed 
warmly. They came forward, 
moving in rhythm, singing, 


clapping and shaking hands. What 
we did not realize was that after 
greeting us each person presented 
an offering which was later given 
to us to help with our travel 
expenses. (The regular offering 
had been received during the 
SETVICE. ) 

This is a modern expression of 
their tradition of providing food 
for visitors as they leave on their 
journey. We were greatly moved 
that they gave so generously and so 
joyfully out of their limited 
resources. A worthy example, 
don’t you think?[] 


‘ane 


“HEUPING 
APOOR 
CHILD WILL 


MAKEN 


GEEIRICH | 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor child through World 
Vision's sponsorship programme can make 
you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a 
child's poverty. You help him or her rise 
above it. Then you feel that child's love. . . 
and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience 
that has been shared by thousands of 
compassionate people since World Vision 
began Child Sponsorship forty years ago. 
And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give a child things 
like meals, health care and an education— 
as well as the opportunity to experience 
the love of Christ. And your gifts will also 
help other children and families in your 
child's community. 

We will send you a photo and 
information about your sponsored child. 
You will also be able to write to your child, 
and you'll receive updates on his or her 
progress so you can see that your gifts are 
making a difference. 

TG Enclosed is $27. Please send me a photograph and information about my od 
sponsored child. I 

(J Please send me information and a photo of a child who needs my help. 

I (If | decide to become a Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $27 gift within 10 days. If 
I} not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 
| 4 | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


I 
I Address/City 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 90 cents a day—$27 a 
month—gives a child perhaps the only 
hope he or she will ever have of escaping a 
life of deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a Child 
Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below or call us today. You'll receive 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care and a description of 
how sponsorship works. 

If you decide to become a sponsor mail 
your first sponsorship gift of $27. If not, 
simply return the material within ten 
days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


js 


y 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


People helping people through 6,000 projects 
in more than 90 countries. 


to help. 


Name 


| Province Code Phone 
You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. ‘ ) 
| Please rnake cheques payable to World Vision Canada. (cece ) 
Mail to: World Vision Canada ™@ Box 2500 ™@ Mississauga, Ontario Ml L5M 2H2 Ragseae J 
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THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 


Isaiah 6:1-8 (9-13); Psalm 138; I Corinthians 15:1-11; Luke 5:1-11. 


Deborah Lannon-Farris 


How Do We Answer God? 


— 


F., a change, the passages today all have something in common: they 
are filled with people who hear voices. Not only do they hear voices, but 
they claim to hear the very voice of God. 

Normally, we would have these people put under a doctor’s care imme- 
diately. But the Scriptures tell us that God did speak to Isaiah, to Paul 
and to Simon Peter. They, in fact, did hear the voice of God call to 


them. 

These accounts record the stories 
of important biblical figures. They 
provide background information 
about how Isaiah, Paul and Simon 
Peter came to their positions. 
However, these passages also have 
something to say to us today. If 
we look closely at them, we see 
that they tell about the people 
God calls. They also reveal a 
glimpse of the nature of God. 
Most importantly, they speak about 
the service to which we are called. 

Isaiah lived in the Jerusalem area 
during the eighth century. Paul was 
a one-man prosecution team for 
Christianity in the years following 
Jesus’ earthly ministry. Simon 
Peter was a fisherman who lived in 
Galilee. All unlikely candidates 
for such specially chosen assign- 
ments. 

They all freely admitted that they 
were unworthy when God spoke to 
them. “Woe is me! For I am lost, 
for I am a man of unclean lips and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips,” says Isaiah (6:5). 
Simon Peter responds _ saying, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord!” (Luke 5:8). Paul 
calls himself “unfit to be an 
apostle” (I Corinthians 15:9). 

These are reactions with which 
all of us can readily identify. 
Imagine what you would say if you 
heard God call you! What did you 
say? According to these passages, 
feeling inadequate is not an excuse 
for refusing God’s call. 

Each time God spoke it was in a 


God calls us as surely 
as he called three other 
unlikely characters, 
Isaiah, Paul and Simon Peter 


different way. Isaiah saw a vision 
of a smoky throne room filled with 
seraphim. Paul was blinded by a 
searing light. Simon Peter met 
Jesus on the beach. Each time God 
spoke there was a recognition of 
his voice. The voice of God was 
not mistaken for anyone else. 

God still calls in the 1990s. The 
dramatic approach is not used as 
often now. It is tempting to 
assume that the only people who 
are called by God are clergy, 
diaconal ministers and “official” 
church workers. However, God’s 
voice goes beyond those strict 
confines. God chooses people, 
even unworthy, ordinary people, 
like us. God calls each of us to do 
some work for him. 

Isaiah, Simon Peter and Paul 
have something to tell us about 
God this Sunday. God didn’t 
simply call them to do a job and 
then go on holidays. God saw in 
them the gifts that were needed to 
do a particular job in a particular 
time and place. God also then 
equipped his chosen ones to do 
their jobs. Our God is one who 
calls forth our talents, even our 
hidden ones, for his service. By his 
continuing grace and presence, he 
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enables us to meet the challenges 
of our call. 

Isaiah was called to be a pro- 
phet; Paul, a missionary; and 
Simon Peter, a disciple. Their 
specific jobs were different, but the 
essence of them remains the same. 
Each in their own time and way 
was called to proclaim God’s word 
to the world around them. 

For Isaiah, it was to make the 
people aware of God’s stance on 
the particular issues of the day. He 
spoke of the social injustices in his 
society. He told of God’s plan for 
the people and called them to 
return to their God. 

Paul travelled the Roman Empire 
preaching and teaching the news 
about Jesus. He worked with con- 
gregations throughout the regions. 
He was a mediator, counsellor and 
evangelist. His purpose was always 
to remind the faithful of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection. 

Simon Peter, one of the Twelve, 
shared in Jesus’ earthly ministry. 
Following Christ around the 
countryside, he helped to spread 
the news of God’s love. It took 
courage for him to leave his family 
and his business. It took commit- 
ment and persistence to live hand- 
to-mouth for three years. But 
Simon Peter did what was 
required; so did Isaiah and Paul. 
They all proclaimed God’s love 
and care to the world around 
them. 

They heard the voice of God and 
did not hesitate to go. They went 
with the assurance of God’s love 
and presence. They went knowing 
they had a job which God needed 
them to do. What have we done 
when God called us? What will we 
do now?(] 


Deborah Lannon-Farris is a Presbyterian 
minister. She worships at First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 


The Church — Two Years 
After the Czech Revolution 


by Pavel Ruml 


H.. have changes in our soci- 


ety influenced the life of the 
church? Let me tell you about the 
church to which I belong, the 
Evangelical Church of Czech 
Brethren. 

It began in 1918 when Lutheran 
and Reformed traditions united to 
form this denomination. But its 
real roots go much deeper into 
history — to John Hus’s first refor- 
mation (1415) and to the Brethren 
Reformation (1457-1575). Because 
of the strong Roman Catholic 
Counter Reformation in 1781, only 
two confessions were permitted — 
Lutheran and Reformed. For this 
reason, the real Czech tradition 
only appeared again at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The changes in our country came 
quickly. There has been little 
opportunity to reflect on what has 
happened since November 1989. 
From the beginning, the church 
has been involved in the changes. 
The General Assembly (which 
meets every second year) was meet- 
ing on November 17, 1989, when 
the revolution began. Some 
students from the famous demon- 
Stration which precipitated the 
revolution visited the Assembly 
and called upon it to act. The 
church was among the first to 
protest publicly against the 
violence in the streets of Prague. 
This meant it also protested 
against the communist system. 

From that moment, the church 
was involved. The church now has 
the opportunity to play an even 
greater role in society. However, 
our mission remains the same — 
whether under communists or 
under President Vaclav Havel, in a 
totalitarian system or in a demo- 
cracy. 

But there is, of course, a differ- 
ence in the way we do things. 
Before the revolution, Christians 
were restricted in many aspects. 
The less the church acted publicly 


Freed from the persecution 
and guilt of the past, 

the Czech church seeks an active, 

more public role in society 


the better. On the other hand, 
some Official activities were 
demanded of it — _ especially 
involvement in the so-called peace 
movement. This movement 
became an Official support for 
communist ideology in which the 
picture of the enemy was clearly 
defined. This kind of church work 
remains a dreadful heritage even if 
it had little enthusiastic support 
among church members. 

A similar problem remains 
regarding church contacts with the 
secret police (state security). This 
criminal organization spread into 
every aspect of our former life. It 
is a sad legacy of some pastors and 
some members of the church too. 
History will judge their actions. 

The church enters public life with 
mixed feelings. We must repent of 
our sins while, at the same time, 
contributing to the positive growth 
of democracy. We act fear'ng we 
might repeat past mistakes but 
with strong feelings of our respon- 
sibility for the future. 

So, what has specifically changed 
for the church under the new 
regime? The church is asked to 
contribute to the formulation of 
new laws and a new constitution. 
Because of growing social prob- 
lems in our society, the church has 


- Iris Ward 


been pushed into this field as well. 

Diaconal work is Starting again 
after forcible interruption during 
the ’50s. Alternative service to 
military service is now possible. 
The church is providing new 
opportunities for those not wishing 
to go into the army. Pastors are 
now allowed to visit prisons, social 
centres and schools. You may feel 
little here is either new or exciting, 
but for us these are major changes. 

After many years of being viewed 
as “inner enemies,” pastors are 
again considered “normal” people. 
We are accepted and welcomed in 
many places where doors were pre- 
viously closed to us. Before the 
revolution, no involvement in poli- 
tics, social work or teaching in the 
schools was allowed. Now pastors 
are seen on public media. You 
can listen to Sunday morning wor- 
ship. Atheism is no longer a part 
of official ideology. 

That does not mean, however, 
that atheists no longer exist in our 
society. Many people have lost 
their contacts with the church. 
Not always because of Marxist 
ideology. The influence of secular- 
ization is strong and the credibility 
of church was shaken during the 
socialist period. § Nevertheless, 
after many years, a recent member- 
ship count was surprisingly good — 
more than 50 per cent of the 
population is still Christian (in 
Slovakia even 70 per cent). Our 
Reformed Church had the smallest 
decrease of members during the 
last 40 years according to this poll. 

In all these changes, the church’s 
task remains essentially the same, 
to render humble service and be a 
trustworthy witness. The church 
has an opportunity for a reawaken- 
ing. In fact, it is happening in 
local parishes. I will write about 
that next month.[] 


Pavel Ruml pastors a congregation of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren in 
Letohrad, Czechoslovakia. 
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A passionate defender 
of multiculturalism 
makes new Canadians 
feel as though they’re 
the most important 
people in 

the country 


T.. little girl in the blue-and- 
white sailor dress stood on her 
tiptoes to see the black-robed 
citizenship court judge pronounce 
her and her family new Canadians. 
She smiled broadly as Judge Lorna 
Van Mossel leaned over the court 
bench to shake her tiny hand. 
Van Mossel makes new Cana- 
dians feel as though they’re the 
most important people in the 
country on that long-awaited day 
when they promise loyalty to 
Canada. “This morning, in Water- 


loo, Canada is richer by 34 Cana- © 


dians,” Van Mossel said, after 
swearing in a group of people from 
17 countries during a citizenship 
court. 
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Cover Story 


The 
Smiling 
Judge 


by Barbara Aggerholm 


On this warm June day, Van 
Mossel speaks personally to the 34 
Canadians-to-be, friends and rela- 
tives who have crowded into the 
cramped citizenship courtroom at 
70 King Street North in Waterloo, 
Ontario. She listens carefully to 
each oath of allegiance, one at a 
time. Some read with strong and 
clear voices. Others speak softly, 
sometimes stumbling over difficult 
words that Van Mossel helps them 
pronounce. 

Intense emotions are written on 
the faces in front of her — joy, 
sadness, impatience, excitement, 
pride, grief. “I’ve seen her come 
right around the bench when 
someone is dissolving into tears 


. . . and put her arms around 
them,” says Waterloo MP Walter 
McLean. 

Others have been so proud, 
they've walked around the room 
shaking hands with everyone they 
meet. “Once, two or three people 
reached out and gave me a kiss 
right after they gave their oath,” 
said Van Mossel in an interview, 


laughing. 
Van Mossel, who was appointed 
citizenship court judge for 


Waterloo Region, Guelph and 
Brantford in 1985, believes the 
citizenship courts are family events 
where new friendships can be 
made. The notion of family is 
strong in the judge who has six 
children and 10 grandchildren. 
Her husband Bert, a minister at 
Calvin Presbyterian Church in 
Kitchener, Ontario, for 21 years, 
died four years ago. 

The feelings that new Canadians 
leave the courtroom with are 
extremely important, she says. 
After the ceremony, she asks parti- 
cipants to congratulate each other. 
They're encouraged to clap after 
the swearing-in ceremony, and she 
invites a new Canadian to tell his 
or her story. 


Citizenship courts are 
family events where new 
friendships can be made 


“It almost feels like she is 
bringing a new relative into the 
family,” says Myrta Rivera, execu- 
tive director of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Multicultural Centre. 

Later the judge poses for photo- 
graphs with families, many of 
whom tower over her. Osteoporo- 
sis, a painful bone disease, has 
caused her to lose several inches in 
height. She mixes with the new 
Canadians over tea hosted by vol- 
unteers in the small office outside 
the courtroom. 

“It was touching because of all 
the feeling in the room,” says 
Gavin Goes, 12, of Brampton, 
Ontario, after becoming a citizen 
with his parents, sister and brother. 
Goes was born in the United Arab 
Emirates. 

The judge’s messages in court are 
personal and relevant. She encour- 
ages them to learn English and 


French, but also to keep their own 
language and teach it to their chil- 
dren. 

Racism exists in Canada, she 
states. “We know there are many 
people who are threatened by any- 
one who is different. Work with 
the rest of us who are concerned 
about these things.” And think 
seriously about fears that this 
country is falling apart, Van 
Mossel adds. “Each of us can do 
our part to make better relations 
in Canada.” 

Van Mossel holds citizenship 
courts in schools, nursing homes, 
factories, synagogues, church halls, 
community centres — anywhere 
that will bring new Canadians and 
Others together. At 10 a.m. 
Monday — Canada Day — almost 
100 people from 32 countries 
became Canadians at the Victoria 
Park pavilion. 


Van Mossel’s friends have count- 
less stories about her empathy for 
refugees and immigrants. She 
noticed when a young refugee was 
Shivering one winter during an 
informal hearing that determined 
whether he could become a citizen, 
court manager Al Gordon recalls. 
After discovering he had no warm 
clothes at home, Van Mossel sent 
him to a store and paid the bill 
later. 


Maria Alvarez, director of new- _ 


comer Services at the YMCA, wor- 
ked with Van Mossel in an immi- 


grant settlement program before 
she became a judge. Once, Van 
Mossel had a sick, young Central 
American refugee sleeping on her 
couch at home because she was 
worried he had no one to look 
after him. She made him soup and 
cared for him. 

“One day I heard the premier of 
Ontario was Bob Hope,” she 
laughs. And Abraham Lincoln is 
frequently cited as Ontario’s 
lieutenant-governor. Sometimes, 
he’s Canada’s first prime minister. 
“It’s because people are nervous. 
They know the answer and the 
wrong one comes out.” — 


Real people who have children 
and work and who are 
happy to be here 


Van Mossel has a long history of 
working with immigrants. She and 
her husband invited overseas 
students into their home for barbe- 
cues and friendship when they 
lived in Saskatoon from 1954 to 
1965. In 1979, Van Mossel started 
a program in Kitchener which 
found friends in the community to 
help government-sponsored South- 
east Asian refugees. Having a 
friend provides a helpful ingredient 
in settling into a new country and 
culture. 

Van Mossel is a_ passionate 
defender of multiculturalism. She 
believes that if more _ people 
attended citizenship courts and saw 
people from other countries 
becoming Canadian citizens, atti- 
tudes toward newcomers could be 
changed. The richness that new 
Canadians bring to Canada and the 
contributions they bring have 
always impressed Van Mossel. 
“You get an appreciation for some 
of our new people you don’t nor- 
mally get unless your paths cross,” 
she says. 

“It might do a lot for the whole 
prejudice business . . . to see there 
are real people who have children 
and work and who are happy to be 
here.”(] 


Lorna Van Mossel is a member of Calvin 
Presbyterian Church in Kitchener, Ont. This 
article first appeared in the June 29, 1991, 
issue of the Kitchener-Waterloo Record and 
is used here with permission. 
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No Clean Hands 


r Former residents of Presbyterian residential schools 
report abuses similar to those found elsewhere 


I, February 1991, The Shirley 
Show (a television interview pro- 
gram out of Toronto) interviewed 
a Native woman who had attended 
the Presbyterian residential school 
in Birtle, Manitoba, in the mid- 
50s. She alleged that while at the 
school she suffered both physical 
and sexual abuse. 

Prior to this event, there had 
been a number of meetings held at 
church offices to discuss Native 
concerns, including a request from 
Manitoba chief, Phil Fontaine, for 
an ecumenical conference to dis- 
cuss Native issues. The first public 
accusations of abuse at Presbyte- 
rian residential schools, made on 


4 


i 


A wood-sawing bee. 


The Shirley Show, also came under 
discussion. 

For a variety of reasons three 
people, Ray Hodgson, General 
Secretary for Church and Society, 
Ian Morrison, General Secretary of 
Canada Operations for the Board 
of World Mission and June Steven- 
son, editor of Glad Tidings, all 
wished to visit the sites of the 
former residential schools and talk 
to former residents and staff. In 
July they travelled together to 
Kenora and Manitoba. 

The following is what they told 
the editor in an interview on 
November 6, 1991. 


Making cookies at Birtle Indian School in the '50’s. 
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RAY HODGSON 


IAN MORRISON 


JUNE STEVENSON 


— Photos in this article by Kay 
Blake and June Stevenson. 


RECORD: Where did you go on 
your trip and to whom did you talk? 
JUNE STEVENSON: We went to 
Birtle, Winnipeg and Kenora. 
People there had arranged for us 
to meet former staff and students 
of the two residential schools that 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
(WMS) had operated. [The two 
schools operated by the WMS were 
the Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Resi- 
dential School at Kenora, Ontario, 
and the Birtle Indian Residential 
School in Birtle, Manitoba.] 

IAN MORRISON: We met with a 
number of Native People. 
RECORD: How many? 

JUNE: Half a dozen women and 
two men at Kenora. We also met 
a former staff nurse, principal and 
matron. At Birtle we talked with 
two Native men and several Native 
women. We also met one Native 
woman in Winnipeg. All were for- 
mer residents of our schools. 
RECORD: What did you hear 
there? 

RAY HODGSON: When we went 
out I knew we would hear stories 
about Birtle. We were hoping the 
situation was somewhat different at 
Cecilia Jeffrey. We found out the 
situation was not different. Often 
the person would begin by saying 
that the Presbyterian residential 
schools were the best of the resi- 
dential schools. Then they would 
say, “However...” By the end of 
the day you began to wonder: if 
this was the best, what about the 
worst? For me it was a very shat- 
tering experience emotionally. As 
these people trusted us with their 
stories of abuse — physical abuse, 
sexual abuse, cultural abuse — no 
category was missed. 

IAN: Not all were sexual abuse. 
RECORD: These stories came from 
all periods of the residential schools? 
So there wasn't a good and bad 
period? 

IAN: Actually the ’30s weren’t as 
bad. Perhaps you can see the gov- 
ernment’s policy of assimilation 
gradually begin to take effect. — 
RAY: It was not totally positive. 
The language questions were the 
same in every decade. Plus they 
weren’t allowed to speak their 
language. Added to that was the 
pain of family separation. It is in 
the post-war period that you begin 


1866 


1867 


1886 


1878 
1887 


1888 


1890 
1896 


1908 
1909 
1912 


1912 


Timeline 


Presbyterian work began among Native Indian tribes untouched 
by any denomination. Presbyterian mission to the Crees 
established at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Confederation. The government, when making treaties with 
Indians and agreeing to look after their physical welfare, decided 
that Christian churches were best fitted to provide for their 
moral and educational welfare. 

The first home mission work of The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was to send money for mission work among 
the Indians in Canada’s Northwest. 

Lucy Baker, first woman missionary to Indians, began 
educational work in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

The first bale of clothing was sent by The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to Broadview, Assinaboine in Saskatchewan. 
The voluntary work of sending presents and clothing continued 
into the 1960s. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was contributing to 
nine schools. 

Seven industrial schools were established by this year. 

Mrs. Cecilia Jeffrey, the first secretary of Indian work, was 
appointed. 

Over 500 Indian children attending schools under The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Three Indian Missionary Society auxiliaries and three Mission 
Bands were operating on Reserves. 

At considerable expense to the Society, and against their strong 
belief that smaller facilities were more effective, schools were 
enlarged to accommodate more children. The government had 
set standards for Indian schools in 1910. 

The General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
transferred Indian work from the Foreign Mission Board to the 
Home Mission Board, but the WFMS continued work among 
Indian women and children. 

The PCC had 20 centres of mission work including eight 
boarding schools, and seven day schools attached to the reserves. 
Six residential schools and five day schools remained. 

The Women’s Missionary Society (WMS) became financially and 


‘administratively responsible for all Indian work over and above 


the government grant. 

The government endorsed the principle of the churches 
operating the schools and the Department of Indian Affairs 
financing them on a per capita grant basis. 

All teachers were employed by the Department of Indian Affairs. 
The Department of Indian Affairs began a program of 
integration into local schools. By 1964, Cecilia Jeffrey was fully 
integrated. Former residential schools became residences or 
hostels. 

Residences at both Birtle and Cecilia Jeffrey residential schools 
transferred to the government. 


—— 


to see major examples of abuse. 
There were staff who were real 
heroes in bucking the system, being 
advocates on behalf of aboriginal 
peoples and going against the staff 
or the government or the WMS. 


But these people, in terms of the 
correspondence in the archives, are 
few and far between and they do 
not last. They either burn out or 


are fired. . 
continued over page 
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No Clean Hands 


The Birtle Indian School as it is today 


RECORD: Did you speak to any of 
them? 

RAY: I don’t think we spoke to 
any heroes. When we spoke to 
former staff members, we heard a 
very different story than when we 
spoke to aboriginal peoples. 

IAN: We did hear some good 
things about former staff. 
RECORD: We have just gone 
through the Thomas hearings for the 
Supreme Court in the United States. 
Talking to you reminds me of that. 
Psychiatrists say that in this case of 
alleged sexual abuse both sides 
could actually believe they were 
telling the truth. One side down- 
grades what happened. The other 
side embellishes what happened. 
The truth is somewhere in between. 
JUNE: There is also the factor 
that these people were children at 
the time. Staff would say, “We 
taught them to do such and such.” 
Natives recalled being forced to do 
it. 

RAY: When a strong man breaks 
down and tells of an instance 
where he has been sexually abused, 
I will believe that person because I 
have gotten to know him. When 
someone tells me a story out of a 
great deal of pain and reluctance, 
needing the church to know that 
story, I will believe it. I heard 
similar stories from two women 
and one man who attended Cecilia 
Jeffrey. 
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continued from page 17 


JUNE: When you hear of physical 
discipline that breaks a tooth, or 
the arm is so badly strapped a per- 
son can’t write, then it goes beyond 
the norm for the time. 

IAN: There was abuse beyond the 
cultural norms. 

RECORD: Beyond what you would 
experience in a non-Native school at 
the same time? 

IAN: Yes. 


Many staff members 

were underpaid, 

overworked and overstressed. 
The best ones burnt out 

or were fired 


RECORD: Grant Sine, a well- 
respected teacher from Cobourg, 
Ontario, went as a volunteer to 
Birtle in the late ’60s. He says the 
children were well treated, fed and 
clothed. He saw little there that 
differed in any degree from a non- 
Native school in terms of how 
people were treated. 

IAN: I went hoping desperately 
that would be what I would hear. 
That is not what I heard. There 
was physical and, worse, the 
shattering emotional abuse, the 
shame that was put into those 
people that they were Native. It 
helped me understand better the 
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alcoholism, family violence and 
disintegration among Native 
People. 

RECORD: You are not attributing 
all of that to the residential schools, 
are you? 

IAN: I think a case could be made 
that is so. 

JUNE: The residential schools 
were a major piece in an abusive 
system. 

RECORD: But didn’t many who 
went to work at residential schools 
attempt to forestall many of the evil 
influences of white culture? 

RAY: Very clearly the church wor- 
ked hand-in-glove with the federal 
government in terms of quick assi- 
milation into the lowest rungs of 
European society in North Amer- 
rica. Every possible means to 
break the spirits and make them 
pliable and amenable to that assi- 
milation was taken. People who 
went with idealism did not last. 
JUNE: Many people believed that 
what they were doing was right. 
RAY: People who really had the 
welfare of aboriginal people at 
heart, who went and spoke and 
listened to them, who were reflec- 
tive people did not last. 

IAN: I would see three categories 
of people who were involved. 
Those who saw what the system 
was doing and tried to identify with 
the Native People. These are the 
ones that didn’t last. There were 
those who went with a sense that 
what they were doing was Christian 
and they did the best they could. 
Then there were those with a simi- 
lar understanding but who abused 
the system. 

RECORD: The September 28, 
1991, edition of the Globe and Mail 
carried a story by Mark DeWolf who 
grew up in a residential school 
where his father was an Anglican 
priest. He contends his father did 
the best he could given the situation 
and that the residential schools 
actually helped, in some measure, to 
protect Native children from the 
evils of the white person’s world. 
RAY: I suppose it would have 
been worse without the residential 
schools in that the Native People 
would have been exterminated. 
You either had assimilation or 
extinction. But those were not the 
only options. In some of the 


earlier schools at the turn of the 
century, where they were smaller, 
wheie aboriginal people were 
teachers, where the Native langu- 
ages were spoken, it was a far 
different reality than in the schools 
in the ’20s, ’30s and onward. 
JUNE: I don’t think people went 
with the intention of doing harm. 
They were human like us all. 
RAY: Many were underpaid, over- 
worked and overstressed. As the 
church was co-opted by the govern- 
ment to keep an oppressive system 
going, and the longer people were 
in that system, the less able they 
were to take themselves out of it. 
RECORD: How do you talk about 
these things and not destroy former 
staff people, or paint them all with 
the same brush as it were? 

JUNE: We struggled with that 
one. We tried to honour what 
both staff and former students 
brought to us. 

IAN: The closest I can come to 
that is to say I think there was a 
middle group and within their 
understanding of the faith and cul- 
ture they did the best they could. 
RECORD: I’m afraid that even if I 
considered myself in that middle 
group, if I believed what you have 
told me, I would feel I had wasted 
my life. 

RAY: St. Paul said it best, “The 
good I would, I did not.” 
RECORD: I’m not sure that would 
comfort me. 

RAY: There must be pastoral 
work, not only with aboriginal 
people but with members of our 
former staff. 

RECORD: When you went on to 
Birtle, the story was much the same? 
IAN: Much the same. One ques- 
tion we asked Native People was 
what kept them going. Their reply 
quite often involved their oneness 
with God. It was always God the 
creator, never the Son, quite often 
the Spirit, but Jesus seemed not to 
figure in their theology. It was the 
God they had learned about from 
their grandparents who gave them 
strength to endure. It still keeps 
them going. 

RAY: We heard stories of a minis- 
ter coming in to confirm students 
and the students had never taken 
any instruction. They weren’t 
asked if they wanted this. Some did 


not even know why they were 
there. 

RECORD: Reports must have been 
made about what was going on. 
Was nothing done? 

RAY: I believe there was a tend- 
ency not to believe reports of 
abuse. As I went through the 


archives, I saw some very reason- 
able requests that were put down 
because they were CCF (Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion) members who didn’t really 
belong in the Presbyterian Church; 
so we will fire them. 


Putting hard loaves in the 
back of the kitchen, for 
the pigs, at Birtle School. 


RECORD: Is it possible to sum- 
marize your experience? 

IAN: For me, as one who came 
from Britain, inculcated with 
British _imperialism, a lot of 
questions were raised about that 


Story-time at Cecilia Jeffrey School, Kenora. 
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approach and its arrogance. There 
may be some good in it, but it 
must be weighed against the harm 
it has done to other people. Not 
sO much the arrogance of the 
people, but the arrogance of the 
concept of imperialism. 
RECORD: It opened your eyes to 
the terrible harm that it did to the 
Native People. 

JUNE: One lasting impression I 
have is the beautiful gift the Native 
People we met brought to us: that 
they would share openly their 
stories. Most were on a journey to 
wholeness. They had worked 
through many of the issues of the 
past and were beginning to forgive 
us. 

RAY: I will always carry with me 
some faces and words. Through 
reading I knew basically what the 
situation was in residential schools. 
But going, I was graced by the 
presence of people who trusted me 
enough to tell me deep and hurtful 
things. They wanted the church to 
hear and acknowledge their story 
and they kept asking: “Where was 
the church? We heard the words 
of the gospel of love but we never 
saw it. Where was the church?” 
IAN: I would like to add to that, I 
did not detect a spirit of animosity. 
RECORD: Where do we go from 
here? What should our response be? 
Ray, you have mentioned a pastoral 
response. How exactly would that 
work? 

RAY: Practically what we need to 
do is to go and speak to peoples 
with whom we have traditionally 
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Kay Blake’s 
Story 


(Kay Blake served as a nurse at 
both the Birtle and Cecilia Jeffrey 


residential schools in the ’30s, ’40s 


and ’50s) 


As a child in Mission Band, I 


learned about our Native schools 


and took great pleasure in help- 
ing to make bales of clothes to 
share with Native children. 


September 1937 was a red letter 
month in my life. I can still feel 


the joy I experienced the first 
morning I led in worship in the 
dining-room at Birtle school. 


Everyone was so attentive and we 


felt like one in the care of a 
loving God. 
Reverend Mr. Lockhart was a 


student of the Old Testament and 


made the word apply to our 
needs at the time. 


We were a Self-contained insti- 
tution, run by a devoted staff of 
dedicated people who loved the 
children. 

As I was the nurse, they came 
to me with their physical prob- 
lems. In my 18 years’ experience 
at the residential schools, I never 


The Touchdown Chapel was built 
by Kay Blake, left, near Kenora, in 
memory of her husband. At right are 
Ray Hodgson and Ian Morrison. 


encountered a problem arising 
from discipline. 

A number of children had 
trachoma which took several 
years to cure, before antibiotics, 
and could recur. We were losing 
two children a year with tubercu- 
losis; others with it went to the 
sanatorium for years. Two X-ray 
clinics were held each year. The 
government started eye clinics. 
There was an Indian health nurse 
from the agency who would help 
during epidemics as needed. Our 
doctor, Dr. Edwards, always came 
quickly when called. We ordered 
medical supplies three years in 
advance. 

At Birtle there were three 
Indian languages: Cree, Saulteaux 
and Sioux. We did not try to 
stop them from using their own 
languages when needed. Visitors 
were always welcomed out of 
school time. Younger children 
were related to older ones in a 
buddy system. 

After the Second World War, it 
was time to Start phasing out 
residential schools. In the 
beginning, students spent half 
time in class and half time learn- 
ing work skills. Music was added. 
Some went to high school in 
town. We entertained children’s 
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worked and ask what we can do to 
be part of the healing process. 
What would be most useful in your 
context? We need to listen care- 
fully and then covenant to bring it 
about. It could be healing circles 
or the opportunity for people to 
see counsellors. I don’t know, nor 
do I want to prejudge, the situa- 
tion. 
RECORD: 
apology? 
JUNE: I think we need more than 
an apology; we need confession. 
RAY: Yes, first to God and then 
to those we have wronged. Then 
we need to tie it into specific 
actions. 
RECORD: Meaning?... 


What about an 
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RAY: Native People told us it was 
important to them that we acknow- 
ledge that their stories have been 
heard. The church acknowledges 
this through confession. It helps 
both them and us, because we are 
all broken by this, to work through 
it, and work toward a reconcilia- 
tion as we are all children of God. 
IAN: We also have to reformulate 
our faith to a different understand- 
ing of what it was under religious 
imperialism. We must allow 
Native People to take ownership of 
their own spirituality and we must 
try to understand that. Some of it 
may be quite helpful to us. Some 
may not be part of who we are. 
But is it wrong? Anything done in 
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the future must be “with” not “for” 
Native People. 

RAY: And we should actively sup- 
port Native land claims and work 
proactively with them regarding 
self-government. 

RECORD: Is there anything you 
would like to add? 

RAY: The only thing I would want 
to say is that I came back from this 
so upset that I was in an incoher- 
ent rage for days. I just could not 
deal with the powerful emotions 
that were surging through me. 
RECORD: Rage at... 

RAY: I was outraged at people 
who could not see the situation. I 
was Outraged that this had gone on 
for decades. I was outraged that 


groups trom town and competed 
with other schools. Our children 
were proud of their school. I 
believe it would be a shame to 
spoil this by apologizing for their 
existence. 

At Cecilia Jeffrey School, things 
were winding down when J arri- 
ved in 1950. Day-schools on the 
reserves had come. 

When the barn burned down, a 
school block was built in its 
place. It was used for integrated 
classes. Children who went to 
high school in the town were 
billeted in homes. 

A nasty chronic ear disease had 
plagued us for years. Dr. Ling, 
who held eye clinics at the Native 
schools, offered to help me with 
the ear problem. As a result, a 
five-year investigative and experi- 
mental project was started. We 
were so successful that ill children 
from as much as 500 miles away 
came to be cured. 

In 1958 I married and left the 
staff of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Native schools had served a real 
need but now could be phased 
out. The Native People them- 
selves were increasingly taking 
responsibility.[] 


the church was not there, accord- 
ing to the people. I was outraged 
that we knew about many of these 
things nationally and did nothing. 
IAN: I had a similar response to 
that. 

JUNE: My response to the visit 
was more of sadness than rage. 
Sadness for all those who, over the 
decades, cried out, “Why didn’t 
someone come to help us when we 
cried out in the night?” And they 
had no one to comfort them. 
IAN: We must also recognize that 
all of our responses may not be 
enough. Sometimes there is a hurt 
too deep for telling. We may 
continue on in brokenness for a 
long period. 0 
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Investing in a Canadian 
Bible Society Gift Annuity now 
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VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
POSITION of PRINCIPAL 


The Vancouver School of Theology, a graduate degree granting institution fully ac- 
credited by the Association of Theological Schools, is now accepting applications for 
the position of Principal. The initial term will be for six years commencing in the spring 
of 1993 with the option of a second term. 


The Principal reports to the Board of Governors, provides overall leadership in the 
spiritual, academic and administrative life of the School and is charged with the 
achievement of its mission. The position will be of interest to those with beliefs rooted 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ who have demonstrated leadership qualities and are able 
to work in an ecumenical and cross-cultural setting. Preferred applicants must be 
qualified to hold a teaching position at the School. 

Further details may be obtained from Mr. Michael MacCallum, Chair, VST Board of 
Governors, 1400 - 601 West Hastings Street, Vancouver, BC V6B 5A5, Fax (604) 
662-5312. 
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Presbyterian Roots: 


The Achievement 
of Thomas McCulloch 


Portrait of Thomas McCulloch done in pastel by Daniel Macnee, 
1845 
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by William Klempa 


hild of Scottish heart and 
mind,” “founder of genuine Cana- 
dian humour,” “missionary educa- 


tor,” major figure in “the intellec- 


tual awakening of Nova Scotia” — 
these are only a few of the lauda- 
tory terms used to describe Rev. 
Dr. Thomas McCulloch of Nova 
Scotia. Yet, strangely, his name 
does not strike a familiar note with 
most Canadians. 

When the New Canadian Library 
edition of Thomas McCulloch’s 
The Stepsure Letters was published 
in 1960, John A. Irving, a philo- 
sophy teacher of mine, lamented 
that McCulloch was one of the 
least known of the great 19th- 
century Canadians. 

Happily, during the intervening 
31 years, there has been a redis- 
covery, indeed a growing apprecia- 
tion of the achievement of this 
remarkable Nova Scotian. A num- 
ber of articles and chapters of 
books have been devoted to 
McCulloch, the most noteworthy of 
which is the lengthy article in the 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
Vol. 7 by Susan Buggey and Gwen- 
dolyn Davies. It suggests some- 
thing of the measure, complexity 
and achievement of this man. 

A 1990 Carleton University Press 
publication of a fine scholarly 
edition of The Mephibosheth Step- 
sure Letters edited by Gwendolyn . 
Davies provides Canadians, and 
especially Canadian Presbyterians, 
with a marvellous opportunity to 
become acquainted or reacquainted 


with this fascinating individual. 
For Thomas McCulloch was a 
powerful preacher, sound scholar, 
literary figure, religious controver- 
Sialist, theologian, university edu- 
cator, amateur scientist, social and 
political reformer all rolled into 
one. Anyone who is interested in 
the origins and development of 
Canadian culture needs to become 
familiar with this man and his 
enormous contribution. 


Scottish Origins 

Born near Paisley, Scotland, the 
year of the American Revolution, 
Thomas McCulloch traced his 
roots to the 17th-century Covenan- 
ters who resisted English attempts 
to impose bishops on Presbyterian 
Scotland. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow during the 
height of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment and then entered the theolo- 
gical hall of the Anti-Burgher 
Secessionists at Whitburn, near 
Edinburgh. (The Secessionists had 
broken away from the Church of 
Scotland for reasons of theology 
and polity, particularly whether a 
patron, usually a laird, could 
impose a minister on a congrega- 
tion against its wishes.) 

At Whitburn, he studied under a 
sharp satirist and astute theolo- 
gian, Archibald Bruce. Among 
Bruce’s many published works 
printed at his own press, presum- 
ably because the established pub- 
lishers did not accept his books, is 
a Cutting satire on lay patronage in 
the form of a parody on the Shor- 
ter Catechism, called The Catechism 
Modernized. Where the Shorter 
Catechism asks: “What is man’s 
chief end?” and answers, “Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever,” The Cate- 
chism Modernized asks, “What is 
the chief end of a modern clergy- 
man?” and answers, “To obtain a 
presentation [i.e. a congregation] 
and enjoy the benefice and favour 
of the patron all the days of his 
life.” 

McCulloch’s Stepsure Letters 
showed a similar satirical approach 
to 19th-century Nova Scotian 
church and society. The Letters 
were enormously popular, occa- 
sioned much talk and, in the words 
of one contemporary observer, “set 


the hale kintra laughin.” 

Upon completion of his studies 
in 1799, McCulloch accepted a call, 
was ordained and inducted into the 
Stewarton charge near Glasgow. 
The same year, he married Isabella 
Walker, daughter of a Secessionist 
minister. Four years later, he 
resigned his charge and responded 
to an appeal for ministers to work 
in America. He was “missioned” 
by the General Associate Synod to 
Prince Edward Island. 


Arrival in Pictou 
With his wife and three small 


children, the 27-year-old 
McCulloch arrived in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, in November 1803 en route 
to Prince Edward Island. Bad 
weather prevented travel across the 
Straits. . As a result, the 
McCullochs had to remain in Pic- 
tou, a town of 1,300 inhabitants, 
mostly Scottish. This had its 
happy outcome. In June 1804 
McCulloch was inducted into the 
“Harbour” church, now called First 
Presbyterian Church, and he con- 
tinued to reside in Pictou until 
1838 when he moved to Halifax to 
become the first principal of 
Dalhousie College. 


Founding of Pictou 
Academy 
McCullochimmediately identified 
himself with the issues and prob- 
lems of the people of Pictou and 
of Nova Scotians in general. Above 
all, he devoted himself to establish- 


ing a college in Pictou for the 
training of an indigenous Presby- 
terian ministry and providing a 
liberal education for non- 
Anglicans. 

When McCulloch arrived there 
was only one college in Nova 
Scotia, an Anglican institution 
called King’s, founded in 1789. In 
its first few years, it was “unsecta- 
rian” but in 1802, much to the dis- 
gust of some of its more 
enlightened members, it became an 
exclusively Anglican institution, 
barring from its faculty and stu- 
dents those who “frequent the 
Romish mass, or the meeting 
houses of Presbyterians, Baptists or 
Methodists, or the conventicles or 
places of worship of any dissenters 
from the Church of England... .” 

Politically conservative and aris- 
tocratic, King’s College subscribed 
to the dictum of one of its own 
graduates, T. C. Haliburton, the 
creator of Sam Slick: Fear God, 
honour the King, and meddle not 
with those who are given to change. 


A “Meddler and Given to 
Change” 

A child of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, McCulloch was definitely a 
meddler and given to change, par- 
ticularly in matters of education. 
He quickly observed that his 
adopted country required a system 
of schooling which was more adap- 
ted to the needs of the settlers. 
Moreover, his Scottish experience 
of university education led him to 
abhor the religious exclusiveness of 
King’s and to promote a non- 
denominational form of education. 

Through McCulloch’s persistent 
advocacy, a group was formed to 
collect funds for an academy or 
college. To this end, he opened a 
school in his own home. By 1807 
over £1,000 had been pledged. 
When the Grammar School Act 
was passed in 1811, public funds 
became available. A charter was 
granted in 1817 with the stipula- 
tion that the trustees of Pictou 
Academy be either Presbyterians or 
Anglicans. This provision, accep- 
ted reluctantly by McCulloch, sub- 
sequently became a source of con- 
flict. 

The Academy began classes in 

continued over page 
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Thomas McCulloch 


continued from page 23 


1818 with McCulloch as principal. 
His address at the opening of the 
building on “The Nature and Uses 
of a Liberal Education Illustrated” 
set out clearly the goal of study; 
namely, to enable students to 
understand the world in which they 
lived by teaching them not simply 
facts but also the principles by 
which they could organize those 
facts. 

Initially, opposition to Pictou 
Academy came from the Anglican 
Tory establishment in Halifax 
which wanted to keep higher edu- 
cation in the hands of the Anglican 
Church. Later, however, Church 
of Scotland ministers, alienated by 
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“Saw & Grist Mill in the Town of Pictou” by J. E. Woolford, 1817 


McCulloch’s anti-patronage views, 
joined the Anglicans in opposing 
his plans. McCulloch’s strong per- 
sonality probably exacerbated the 
Situation. At any rate, frac- 
tiousness and denominational 
jealousy on each side contributed 
to preventing the Academy from 
gaining degree-granting status. 

B. Anne Wood of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity has remarked that one of 
the reasons for the attack on the 
Academy was its great success. 
McCulloch was an_ excellent 
teacher. He taught Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, moral and natural philo- 
sophy, and chemistry. The high 
academic quality of Pictou Aca- 
demy was recognized by the 
University of Glasgow. After the 
usual examination, it conferred 
with praise the degree of MA on 
three of its first graduates. Among 
Pictou Academy’s distinguished 
graduates were ministers, mission- 
aries, chief justices and _ three 
university principals. 


Scientist and Naturalist 


Included in Pictou Academy’s 
curriculum were courses in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and the 
physical sciences. In this inno- 
vation, McCulloch followed the 
practice of the Scottish academies 
and universities, rather than of 
Oxford with its emphasis on the 
Classics which King’s College 
imitated. This emphasis on science 
and practical intelligence was influ- 
ential in the development of edu- 
cation in colonial Canada. In his 
book Fifty Years, Sir William 
Dawson, principal of McGill and 
Canada’s leading scientist in the 
19th century, expressed his debt to 
McCulloch for instilling in him and 
others a scientific curiosity and a 
sense of the importance of science. 

By 1820 McCulloch obtained 
laboratory apparatus from Scotland 
and in 1827 he began giving public 
lectures on natural philosophy or 
chemistry. Three years later, he 


went to Halifax to give scientific 
lectures. As he reports: 
It was not so bad as going to be 
hanged, but I found it by no 
means comfortable. I was going 
to the focus of power, and enmity, 
and my subdued spirit felt that I 
was going because I could not 
stay at home... I lectured three 
days a week at eight in the 
evening. In the compass of twenty- 
one lectures I managed to squeeze 
together a mass of the finest 
experiments in philosophy and left 
my audience as eager as at the 
commencement of the course. 
McCulloch also built up three 
collections of insects, birds and 
animals, one of which James Audu- 
bon described as “world class” 
when he visited McCulloch at 
Pictou in 1822. For these achieve- 
ments, his alma mater conferred on 
him an honorary Doctorate of 
Divinity in 1822. Schnectady 
College similarly honoured him. 


Founder of a 
Theological College 


Shortly after his arrival in Pictou, 
McCulloch saw that Nova Scotia 
could not rely on Scotland for its 
ministers. His dream of an indige- 
nous Presbyterian ministry was 
realized in 1820 when a divinity 
hall was established in connection 
with Pictou Academy. Interest- 
ingly, this was only eight years 
after Princeton Seminary in New 
Jersey was founded. In 1824, four 
young men trained at the Academy 
were examined and licensed by the 
Presbytery of Pictou to preach the 
gospel. McCulloch was appointed 
Professor of Divinity in 1821 by 
the synod, and he continued to 
hold this position during his 
principalship of Dalhousie. 

From his pen came numerous 
theological works. Anti-Catholic 
in sentiment, at the urging of 
Charles Inglis the Anglican bishop, 
McCulloch engaged in the 1804-10 
pamphlet war between Protestants 
and Catholics in the colony. In 
1808 he wrote Popery Condemned 
by Scriptures and the Fathers in 
which he sought to refute the 
doctrines of papal supremacy, 
infallibility and temporal authority. 
As if one condemnation of popery 


were not sufficient, in 1810 he 
published Popery Again Con- 
demned. Clearly ecumenism had 
not yet arrived in Nova Scotia. 
Yet it can be said in McCulloch’s 
defense that he transformed what 
was largely a political struggle into 
a theological one. The Anglican 
leadership was so impressed that 
McCulloch was invited to join the 
King’s College staff. But, unlike 
the Rev. John Strachan a decade 
or two later, McCulloch chose to 
remain Presbyterian. 

McCulloch wrote and published 
sermons and lectures. His major 
theological work, Calvinism, the 
doctrine of the Scriptures on the ruin 
and recovery of man was published 
posthumously in 1846. He also 
wrote a book on Christ which was 
never published. 


The Stepsure Letters 


If McCulloch’s name is remem- 
bered at all today it is for his 
Stepsure Letters which was pub- 
lished originally in serial form in 
the Acadian Recorder, 1821-23. 
Written as a chronicle by a fic- 
tional author, Mephibosheth Step- 
sure, the letters satirized the life of 
Pictou. 

McCulloch made the lame 
Mephibosheth (cf. If Samuel 4:4) 
and his wife Dorothy the ideal 
settlers, unfailingly thrifty, hard- 
working, moderate and strongly 
pious, if not at times, a bit sanc- 
timonious. On Stepsure’s side are 
Squire Worth who adopts Mephi- 
bosheth; Pastor Drone whose life 
is “spent between starving and 
preaching” and whose favourite 
consolation is, “What can’t be 
cured, must be endured: let us 
have patience”; and Stepsure’s 
neighbour Saunders Scantocreesh 
who, when approached by two 
women determined to convert him, 
promptly informed them that “if he 
needed to be converted, he was 
resolved that it should be done by 
the Word of God and his own 
minister who had some sense and 
religion.” 

On the other side is a remarkable 
gallery of comic figures, living on 
credit, gambling, drinking, bund- 
ling, playing cards, and pursuing 
get-rich-quick schemes. Stepsure’s 


neighbours “are never in a hurry, 
except when they are farming, 
going from home, or getting out of 
church.” Like their counterparts 
today, they live beyond their means 
and Stepsure observes: “He who 
spends his wages before they are 
due is always behind with his 
payments.” 

McCulloch used type names to 
describe his comic characters: Jack 
Scorem, who chased after quick 
profits in lumbering and ended up 
in debt and was forced to live with 
the sheriff; Shadrach Howl, who 
grew tired of chopping down trees 
and “converted himself into a 
preacher of the gospel”; Deacon 
Scruple, the smuggler who 
“allowed nothing to be sung in his 
vessels but hymns”; Mrs. Shootem, 
who found her marriage to Captain 
Shootem to be “all song and no 
supper”; the Sippits, who “as soon 
as they can handle a cup are initi- 
ated into the mysteries of genteel 
life, by having tea parties”; Mr. 
Pumpkin, “whose family _ lives 
chiefly upon pies”; and Mr. 
Gypsum, who is not “by any means 
a professional drunkard.” 

Stephen Leacock defined humour 
as “the kindly contemplation of the 
incongruities of life and the artistic 
expression thereof.” It is this kind 
of humour we find in The Stepsure 
Letters. The Letters amused those 
who first read them and they con- 
tinue to make us chuckle today. 

Such was the achievement of 
Thomas McCulloch. D. C. Harvey 
has noted that there were two per- 
sons in Nova Scotia who, in the 
language of Thomas Carlyle, were 
hero-like and would have deserved 
the title “king”: Joseph Howe and 
Thomas McCulloch. It was 
McCulloch who prepared the way 
for Howe’s political reform move- 
ment. 

Yes, indeed, King McCulloch!(] 


William Klempa is principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
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Introducing... 


The Nominees for Moderator 
of the 118th General Assembly 


We. the 


118th General Assembly 
meets in Hamilton 

in June 1992, 

one of the following 
nominees will be 

elected Moderator. 

Prior to the opening 

of Assembly, all members 
of the presbyteries 

will have the opportunity 
to express their 

opinions and present an 
official nominee to the 
Assembly. 


The Record addressed 
four questions to the 
nominees. What follows 
is their response, plus a 
brief biographical sketch 
of each nominee. 


Rev. Linda J. Bell, BA, 
M.Div., D.Min. 


Linda Bell has spent 14 1/2 of her 
16 years of ordained ministry in 
rural work. At present she serves 
the three-point charge of Knox, 
McDonald’s Corners, Elphin and 
Snow Road, Ontario. 

Linda Bell has served in a num- 
ber of positions within our church 
including moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Lanark-Renfrew, delegate 
to the General Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches in Seoul, Korea, in 1989 and 
consultant for rural and remote 
ministries. 

She serves on the founding board 
of directors for the Lanark County 
Legal Clinic. 
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Rev. John A. Johnston, 
MA, BD, PhD, DD 


John Johnston has served the 
past 25 years as minister of 
MacNab Street Church in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. Prior to that he 
served in St. Giles’, Prince George, 
British Columbia; St. Timothy’s, 
Ottawa; and Lagos Church, 
Nigeria. 

John Johnston has served as 
moderator of several courts of our 
church and as convener of the His- 
tory Committee for two decades. 

In his community, he has served 
in many capacities. 


Rev. James Peter Jones, 
BA, BD 


James Peter Jones has been 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa since 1987. Prior to that he 
served in Knox Church, Guelph, 
Ontario; First Church, Brandon, 
Manitoba; Assistant to the Minis- 
ter, the Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, Montreal and St. Giles’, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Knox, Bar 
River, Ontario. 

James Peter Jones has served on 
many boards and committees of 
our church including Congrega- 
tional Life, Board of Ministry and 
the Fund for Ministerial Assist- 
ance. He has served as moderator 
of presbyteries four times. 

Before entering the ministry, he 
was a member of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. He is active 
in numerous community organiza- 
tions. 


Rev. J. H. Kouwenberg, 
BA, M.Div., MA | 


Hans Kouwenberg has been the 
minister of St. Giles’, Prince 
George, British Columbia, since 
1973. 

Hans Kouwenberg has served as 
both moderator and clerk of his 
presbytery. He was a co-founder 
of Covenant Community on Van- 
couver Island and is editor of the 
magazine Channels. He has con- 
ducted workshops on evangelism 
and taught long-distance education 
for Regent College (in Vancouver). 

In his community, among other 
things, he has served on the Hos- 
pital Chaplaincy Committee as 
convener of the Prince George 
Ministerial and as chaplain of the 
Royal Canadian Legion. 


Rev. Willard K. Pottinger, 
BA, MA, M.Div. 


Willard Pottinger serves at 
present as minister of St. Paul’s 
Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 
Prior to that he held pastorates in 
Val d’Or and Montreal in Quebec, 
and in Ottawa. He also taught 
English and French in high schools 
for 14 years. 

Willard Pottinger has served on a 
variety of church boards and com- 
mittees including Church Doctrine 
and Church Growth. He was 
involved in the Christian pavilion 
at Expo 1967 and the first Cana- 
dian Christian Festival in Ottawa. 

In his community, he serves on 
the board of the Pastoral Coun- 
selling Centre and the board of 
The Bridge, a community group 
linking prison inmates to society. 


continued on page 28 
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Introducing the Nominees 
continued from page 27 


What skills/gifts would you bring to the task of Moderator? 


BELL: Throughout my ordained 
ministry, I have sat on several com- 
mittees, faithfully attended the 
courts of our church, often been in 
the position of chairperson/con- 
vener and been moderator at the 
presbytery and synod levels. To 
this experience of conducting 
meetings, I would add that I have 
been blessed with a high level of 
energy and enthusiasm for life, an 
appreciation for people, and a 
deep concern for and delight in the 
Church of Jesus Christ and the 
world he came to save. 


I have a deep concern for 
and delight in the 

Church of Jesus Christ 
—Bell 


If you are elected, what would be your goals as Moderator? 


BELL: I would seek to serve the 
church at all its levels. Guided by 
the will of the church as deter- 
mined at the General Assembly, I 
would try to fulfil whatever man- 
date is set for the Moderator. 
Within the constraints of finances 
and time, I would want to be in 
contact with our church and the 
ecumenical community as fully as 
possible. 


JOHNSTON: Gifts: My life has 
been deeply influenced by godly 
parents and a family deeply rooted 
in the Reformed faith; by the gifts 
of the northern Cariboo, where 
gold-rush pioneers of Wells and 
corduroy road/forest camaraderie 
of Prince George gave new dimen- 
sion to my urban upbringing; by 
Ottawa’s suburbia serving transient 
post-war families as Director of 
Church Extension; by indelible 
experiences as the first Presbyte- 
rian minister in Western Nigeria, 
learning to be part of diverse tribal 
life while working for reconcilia- 
tion under the clouds of the 
Biafran war; by my Students at 
Immanuel Theological College, 
Ibadan, Ewart, the Ottawa and 
Hamilton teachers’ colleges; and 
for the past 25 years, molded by a 
growing, downtown congregation 
which has carried me into the ’90s 
with an openness to a multiracial, 
socio-economic ministry. The 
church has gifted me with the 


JOHNSTON: Conduct an effective 
June Assembly in which all com- 
missioners are given the fullest 
Opportunity to participate. Cele- 
brate our gifts and strengths as 
members of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Support Pres- 
byterians from coast to coast in 
recognizing themselves as belong- 
ing to the whole people of God, 
rather than perpetuating ourselves 
as a minority denomination in a 
non-Christian nation and world. 
Challenge the church to be more 
accepting of the gifts and leader- 
ship qualities of our sisters and 
brothers from all ethnic and cul- 
tural communities. 
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opportunity to represent her at 
gatherings of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, Caribbean 
and Canadian Council of Churches, 
and General Assemblies overseas. 
I believe that I have been given a 
zeal for the gospel, a love of God’s 
people and a lifelong concern for 
justice, ecological and peace issues. 

Skills: theologically and educa- 
tionally trained; a communicator 
through a quarter century of Sun- 
day radio and TV _ broadcasts, 
weekly Bible studies, teacher and 
writer; an administrator as public 
school trustee, moderator of synod 
and presbyteries, and an experi- 
enced convener of such diverse 
bodies as the Board of Christian 
Education, Canada China Program, 
Inter-Synod Committee on Public 
and Private Education, the national 
Leprosy Mission and The Boys’ 
Brigade in Canada. 


I’m zealous for the gospel, 
love God’s people and have a 
lifelong concern for justice 
—Johnston 
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JONES: I am a Presbyterian by 
choice. Having been called by God 
into his Church, I chose to serve 
him through The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. This I have 
done for nearly 40 years. Thus, my 
life, loyalty and love of ministry is 
centred on the conviction that 
there is an urgent need for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
As Moderator, I would represent 
the time-honoured traditions of 
our church with grace, openness 
and fidelity of Christian belief. 


As a Presbyterian by choice, 
I believe there is an 

urgent need for the 
Presbyterian Church 
—Jones 


KOUWENBERG: A demonstrated 
love for, knowledge of, and com- 
mitment to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada on a local, 
regional (presbytery), provincial 
(synod) and national level. An 
ability to moderate the courts of 
the church with some sense of 
fairness and firmness, dispatch and 
occasional wit and humour. A 
Canadianized first generation 
immigrant’s fresh love for our 
country and its people’s contribu- 
tions to it; an awareness of its 
history, and an experience of 
having lived and worked in four of 
its 10 provinces, including Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. A love for people; a 
desire to be inclusive and co-oper- 
ative, part of a team; a spirit of 
generosity and, hopefully, of humi- 
lity. We need one another’s gifts 
and involvement. We aren’t the 
first and shall not be the last to 
consider or decide on an issue. An 
ability to communicate well in the 
written and spoken word. 


POTTINGER: An ability to res- 
pect diametrically opposed 
opinions. A desire for and experi- 
ence in reconciling groups that 
disagree. A practised and empa- 
thetic listening skill. Teaching 
skills (14 years as high school 
teacher, and the “Through the 
Bible in One Year” program which 
I organized and partly taught). 
Chairing with a firm hand. 


I have an ability 

to respect 
diametrically opposed 
opinions —Pottinger 
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JONES: The upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God through the cure 
and care of souls would be my 
primary goal as Moderator. To 
that end, I would endeavour to 
elevate the esprit de corps of our 
clergy, staff and congregations. As 
a former officer of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, I know the 
importance of working tightly 
together as a united force for good. 
How can this be done? Some 
mechanisms I would use would be: 
to explore the benefits of being 
Minister-at-Large to meet with and 
work through the courts, senates, 
committees and congregations; to 
take stock and obtain feedback on 
what it will require for our denom- 
ination to make a greater impact 
on all Canadians; to establish what 
I believe to be an important role 
for some renowned person(s) to 
serve the whole of the church as 
confidant and counsellor. 


KOUWENBERG: To moderate 
the court well. To be available for 
special preaching and speaking 
engagements on a limited basis. 
To continue to serve the people 
among whom I have been primarily 
called, the people of St. Giles’ 
Presbyterian Church and of Prince 
George, British Columbia. To rep- 
resent the Christian Church and, in 
particular, the Presbyterian and 
Reformed expression of that faith 
with integrity, humanity and a 
sense of care for the communities 
in which we have been placed. To 
give a voice to the sense of call or 
vocation in ministry; to share 
classic Christian belief and prac- 
tice; to exercise Committed com- 
passion for others. To share a 
uniquely vital sense of community 
experienced by one of the farthest- 
flung presbyteries of Canada. 


POTTINGER: To encourage 
members of our denomination to 
help tell to the waiting world the 
story of God’s love revealed in 
Christ. To encourage our church 
to discover what it means “to love 
justice.” 


I wish to share 

classic Christian belief 
and practice 
—Kouwenberg 


continued over page 
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continued from page 29 


What, in your view, is the most significant issue likely to come before the 


BELL: To try to predict this is 
perhaps foolhardy and slightly 
manipulative. Over the years, I 
have attended Assemblies, often 
with a sense of what would be the 
most dramatic issue there. I have 
discovered that each Assembly 
takes on its own unique personality 
and early sets its own particular 
agenda. There will be many issues: 
the appointment of staff to fill the 
already approved positions within 
restructuring; a variety of social 
concerns, including the increasing 
trend in our society toward viol- 
ence and abuse; the financial 
struggles of our times; the national 
constitutional crisis; justice and 
peace issues; the refugee crisis 
within our land; and so on. 
Whether one of these issues, or 
any one issue, will predominate the 
Assembly’s agenda will be known 
only as the Assembly unfolds in 
June. 


What is the most urgent need in our denomination at this time? 


BELL: Over the past number of 
years, we have been struggling to 
identify a vision for The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Some of 
this vision has been expressed, but 
I believe that we need to continue 
to explore who we are and how we 
can communicate this identity and 
our vision with those beyond the 
“inner circle.” We need to dis- 
cover anew the excitement of 
belonging to the Lord and being 
committed to him, an excitement 
that would be expressed in our life 
together — at worship, in fellow- 
ship, as part of service projects and 
commitments, in our communities 
and at our General Assembly. 
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JOHNSTON: I’m not sure that 
the most significant question will 
be dealt with by the 118th General 
Assembly, but the real issue for me 
is, will the church be ready to carry 
on Christ’s ministry by welcoming 
the stranger, sharing a saving faith 
and working for the coming king- 
dom of peace and justice. 


We need to explore who we are 


JONES: The most significant issue 
for every meeting of the General 
Assembly is to be the church we 
claim to be. The business of the 
church demands complete honesty, 
humility and a desire to be of ser- 
vice. We must prepare to meet a 
fickle, competitive, unpredictable 
future. To do this, we must strive 
as a denomination to be true to 
our unique distinctiveness. 


We must prepare to meet a fickle, 


competitive, unpredictable 
future —Jones 


and communicate our vision beyond the 


“inner circle” —Bell 


JOHNSTON: Although the Pres- 
byterian Church intended to 
double in the ’80s, reality shows 
that we have remained a pastoral 
denomination, taking care largely 
of those who are in our fellowship. 
What is needed for the 90s is an 
intentional healing ministry to our 
largely dysfunctional society, 
whereby Presbyterians know 
Christ’s story, witness to his good 
news and be salt to the world. 


The ’90s need an intentional 
healing ministry to our 
dysfunctional society 
—Johnston 
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JONES: The most urgent need is 
to be ourselves at our best: to 
acknowledge all that is good and 
decent in our communion — of 
which there is much. At the same 
time, we must see ourselves as we 
are, recognizing that we are often 
too involved in self-serving. I 
believe in a young, commanding 
Christ who is loving, forgiving, 
healing but demanding none the 
less. His gospel is one of good 
news, which must be proclaimed 
from our pulpits and upheld by our 
people. Growth and change is 
upon us as we enter the 21st 
century. Our urgent need as a 
denomination is to reawaken 
ourselves and our society to the 
privilege of participating in the 
uniqueness of being God’s people 
as followers of our Saviour Lord 
and members of his Church. 


8th General Assembly? 


KOUWENBERG: The ongoing 
development of restructuring in 
our church in a way that is faithful 
and sensitive to our original vision 
to be alive spiritually; outreaching; 
committed to evangelism, social 
action and justice all-in-one; loving 
and inclusive; effective in com- 
munication, enabling and 
empowering ministry by the whole 
people of God; administratively 
vital, compassionate and account- 
able. An adequate response to the 
Canadian constitutional crisis. The 
important appointment of the prin- 
cipal of Knox College. The poss- 
ible presentation of a report on 
human sexuality by the Committee 
on Church Doctrine. 


I desire to be inclusive 


POTTINGER: If the Church Doc- 
trine Committee presents its report 
on sexuality, that will be the most 
emotional issue. If too many con- 
gregations cannot meet their Pres- 
byterians Sharing targets, the pain- 
ful process of downsizing and 
budget-cutting will be the most 
pressing financial and program 
issue; it will also impact on our 
colleges and their future. We will 
need to undertake a careful com- 
mencement of our new organiza- 
tional structure, assuring good 
communication and trust. 


and co-operative, part of a team 


—Kouwenberg 


KOUWENBERG: The develop- 
ment of an overall mission or pur- 
pose statement for the church 
which is biblically faithful and 
currently focused and relevant. 
Bringing The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, which has been descri- 
bed by. a respected Canadian 
sociologist as aging and dying, 
towards the threshold of the 21st 
century by contemporizing its 
worship life — while remaining 
faithful to its traditions, by helping 
people to grow in their spiritual 
lives, and by encouraging the whole 
church to reach out to others in 
significant ways so that they, too, 
may share in Christian community 
or experience the benefits of 
justice and peace, hope and love. 


POTTINGER: Commitment of 
our membership to attendance and 
participation at worship, to 
stewardship and to personal spiri- 
tual growth. And the second is 
like it: “You shall love your 
neighbour as yourself.”(] 


We will need a careful 
commencement of our new 
organization, assuring 
trust and communication 
—Pottinger 
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DO YOU CHOOSE 


A THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 4 


BECAUSE — 


© it is located in one of Canada’s 


most exciting cities with its 
French & English ambience? 


its academic courses are taken 
at McGill, Canada’s top univer- 


sity? 


its financial sid and foudne for 
students are among the best and. 
_ living costs are reasonable? 


its M.Div. programme, which 
includes a McGill B.Th., takes — 
no more than three years and is 
accredited by the Assoc. ae 
Theol. Schools? — 


its curriculum strikes an a 
_ lent balance between the aca- 
_demic and the practical? — 


_*@ it has a fine faculty whose 


involvement in the Church is 


excellent. ? 

TAKEN ALL 
TOGETHER, 
WHY NOT! 


Contact Dr. William Klempa, © 
Principal, for information 


about B.Th., M.Div., §.T.M., 
M.A. & Ph.D. programmes 


Presbyterian College, 3495 


University St., Montreal, PQ 
-H3A 2A8 Tel: (514) 288-5256 
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From Vision to Reality 


Part I: 


Recognizing the Barriers 


by A. R. Neal Mathers 


N.. every congregation is the 


same. More to the point, not 
every Presbyterian congregation is 
the same. Think about those you 
know. How are they similar? 
How are they different? Why do 
some experience growth while 
Others seem to stay the same? 

Research would suggest that it 
has a lot to do with some kind of 
invisible barriers that congrega- 
tions face at certain points in their 
development. Many never succeed 
in crossing them. 

Many churches may not even 
recognize that barriers exist and 
yet these restrict the effectiveness 
of congregations throughout our 
denomination. These invisible 
barriers are the reason why so 
many churches never move for- 
ward, and yet never lose ground 
either. They control why a growth 
spurt only lasts for a few months, 
or a few years, and why things 
return to where they were before. 
They are the reason why conflict 
can sometimes erupt within a con- 
gregation just when exciting things 
seem to be happening. 

What are these invisible objects? 
Church growth experts call them 
“barriers to growth.” Unless we 
understand them, we will never be 
able to translate the vision God 
has give us for the future of our 
congregation and denomination 
into concrete reality. 

Research has shown that there 
are some predictable points at 
which the growth of a congregation 
is hindered. These points can best 
be described by the worship attend- 
ance of a congregation. Why 
there? Simply because as a con- 
gregation grows in numbers its 
internal dynamics change. Put 
another way, the congregation with 
45 people at worship has a differ- 
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We must first understand the barriers to growth 
before we can translate God’s vision into reality 


ent dynamic than the congregation 
with 200 at worship. The first will 
be people-centred, the second far 
more program-centred. 

In the church of 45 members, 
everyone will know each other by 
name and visitors will be easily 
identified. In the 200-member 
church, people will not know 
everyone by name, and strangers 
will not be identified easily unless 
special care is taken. Reflect on 
your own congregation and com- 
pare it to one that is much larger, 
and to one that is much smaller. 
How are they the same? How are 
they different? What makes the 
difference? 

The best researched of all the 
barriers to growth is called “the 
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2h) 


- Iris Ward 


200 barrier.” Most congregations, 
including the vast majority of those 
within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, have less than 200 mem- 
bers. Why? Research indicates 
that it is somewhere around that 
number that the internal dynamics 
of a congregation change signifi- 
cantly from a reasonably simple 
single cell into a more complex 
multi-cell type of organism. A lot 
of congregations simply do not 
make necessary changes in their 
structure at that point and so stop 
growing. 

However, it is wrong to think of 
only a 200 barrier because there 
are many Others. Church growth 
consultant Lyle Schaller suggests 
that the internal dynamics of a 


congregation change at least three 
times before a _ congregation 
reaches 200, and several times after 
that number is exceeded. What 
does that mean? Simply that a 
congregation of 35 is different 
from one with 75 members, and 
different again from one of 140 or 
200 or 450. You probably disco- 
vered that for yourself when you 
compared congregations. 


What then are the invisible bar- 
riers that restrict the growth of our 
congregations and threaten the 
turning of our vision statements 
into reality. The first is undoub- 
tedly the strongest. Carl Dudley, 
in his book Making the Small 
Church Effective, pinpoints it 
exactly when he writes: “The essen- 
tial character of the small church is 
this capacity to care about people 
personally. The small church can- 
not grow in membership size with- 
out giving up its most precious 
appeal, its intimacy.” 

Intimacy is important to all of us, 
especially in an increasingly imper- 
sonal society. The fear of losing 
intimacy keeps many congregations 
small. In “intimate” congregations, 
those looking for a church home 
soon get the message that they are 
not wanted. Bold, imaginative 
plans for growth are rarely made, 
and seldom followed, because they 
would lead to changes in the social 
Structure that holds the small 
church together. 

How important is intimacy in 
your congregation? Has that res- 
tricted your growth in the past? 
Now, be honest. 


The second factor arises out of 
the first. In a small congregation, 
it is possible for one person or 
family, or a group of people, to 
exercise a Significant amount of 
control. Sometimes this power 
base will be found in one of the 
third or fourth generation families, 
or even in one or two individuals 
who have no “formal” leadership 
role, but who exercise a great deal 
of influence. 

In such congregations, it is dan- 
gerous for ministers to assume that 
because their names are written on 
the notice board, people in the 
congregations are looking to them 


for leadership. A congregation 
may well have its own leadership 
structure in place, and the people 
with the power probably like it 
that way and have no intention of 
giving it up. 

Because church growth would 
bring in new people who could 
upset this balance of power, the 
present power brokers may support 
the vision in principle, but they 
will find ways to frustrate it in 
practice. 

Who are the leaders in your con- 
gregation? What vision has God 
given them for your church? 


If we are to become 
Christ-centred, growing 
churches, we must pay 


Intimacy and leadership issues 
bring us to a third factor that is a 
barrier to congregational develop- 
ment. The old song says it best: 
“Thanks for the memories.” In the 
small, intimate church, memories 
abound. Everyone has his or her 
own place on Sunday mornings. 
Many of the furnishings were given 
in memory of a deceased member. 
The cemetery that surrounds the 
building is a place full of personal 
memories. 

Like any normal family, collective 
memory is strong, and so the 
attachment to “this church build- 
ing” is powerful. Growth threatens 
all of this because it will mean 
strangers in “my” pew, people who 
don’t understand “our story,” 
demands for new programs, per- 
haps even a building program that 
will alter, or even replace “our 
place.” The cost of growth is 
simply far higher than many people 
are willing to pay. 

Can you identify with any of this? 
What memories hold a powerful 
influence over your congregation? 
Are they limiting, or even control- 
ling, God’s vision for your church? 


Strangely, the fourth factor that 
often acts as a barrier is the posi- 
tive experience of actually seeing 
the church grow, whether this 
growth was planned or accidental. 
Can you identify with the following 
scenario? 

At first people were delighted to 
find the congregation growing. 
But soon this growth threatened 
their intimacy. Grumbling was 
heard. Then new programs were 
added that started to change the 
internal dynamics of the congre- 
gation. Established groups and 
their members felt threatened. The 
grumbling increased. Perhaps the 
familiar form of worship started to 
change to reflect the different 
makeup of the congregation. It 
didn’t seem like their church 
anymore. Then, finally, these 
“intruders” were being elected to 
leadership roles and, because they 
did not know the “hidden” power 
structure, they actually started to 
make decisions. So before these 
“newcomers” could “take over,” 
the old guard closed ranks and 
choked off the new growth. The 
newcomers soon got the message 
that they were not wanted and 
many of them either left for other 
congregations where they were 
wanted, or became so soured by 
the experience that they dropped 
out of the church completely. 

Sound familiar? So how can we 
turn this “reality” into a vision for 
growth? What do you need to do? 


The fifth factor that will prevent 
many congregations from turning 
vision into reality is best summed 
up in the last seven words of a 
dying church: “We never did it that 
way before.” Growth means 
change. Congregations that wish 
to grow will need to be willing to 
try new ways of doing things. 
Although change can be managed, 
it is a necessary warning that such 
change will undoubtedly alienate 
some of the present membership. 
They will find change threatening 
and will resist it at every turn, 
perhaps becoming inactive or even 
leaving the church. 

Church growth is not easy. 
Church growth costs in terms of 
change, commitment and the con- 

continued on page 34 
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Recognizing the Barriers 
continued from page 33 


flict that so often arises. Many 
pastors and congregations are 
unwilling to pay the price. If we 
are to become Christ-centred, 
growing, vibrant, serving, disciple- 
making churches, we must pay the 
price. 

Ask yourself, how much are you 
willing to support change? Are 
you even willing to be an advocate 
of needed changes? 


What is the average worship 
attendance in your church? How 
many members do you have? 
Which of the factors we have 
discussed are holding you back 
from reaching more people for 
Christ? Identify them. Share your 
insights with others. Use this 
article in a group Setting. Pray to 
God for direction. He will give the 
vision and help turn the vision into 


reality.) 


Neal Mathers is minister of Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Nottawa, Ont. 


The Word on the Street: an 
Invitation to Community Ministry 
edited by Urquhart, Stevens and 

Morris. 

Wood Lake Books, 1991. $16.95. 
Reviewed by Willard K. Pottinger. 

The Word on the Street is, as its 
subtitle says, an invitation to 
community ministry — an invita- 
tion that thoughtful Christians in 
downtown congregations will find 
hard to resist. Every church in 
large cities should have several 
copies in its library and for its 
mission committee. 

Mercifully, there are no analyses 
of what needs to be done in the 
urban core of large cities, no 
Statistics. Instead, the book des- 
cribes what is being done down- 
town in nine metropolises across 
Canada. 

The editors clearly had trouble 
organizing material from 18 hands- 
on contributors. But cool, linear 
logic does not happen all that 
much to people with needs or 
enthusiasm or desperation. 


BOOKS 


We meet real, live people and see 
the world through their eyes — 
homeless, unemployed, suicidal, 
addicted, hungry and poor. The 
book asks what is most important 
in the lives of street people and 
among the learning disabled. The 
diversity of approaches reminds us 
there are no formulas for minis- 
tering in the neighbourhood. 

The numerous short, self-con- 
tained sketches are usable in wor- 
ship or Bible study, where we need 
to be reminded of “what it’s really 
like out there.” 

This 150-page book offers many 
new perspectives, such as the inabi- 
lity to worship God in a strange 
land (Psalm 137). But — surprise! 
— the “land” in which it is strange 
and difficult for the neighbours to 
worship is the church itself. 
(Wrestle with that one.) 

The despair of the downtown 
situation is illumined and relieved 
from time to time by scintillating 
phrases like “a church empowered 
by companioning” and the futility 


W PRESBY(TERLANS SHARING ma 


A new heart | will give you, 
And a new spirit | will put within you 


Ezekiel 36:26 (NRSV) 


Rise up and respond! 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada plans to share 


$9,504,000 in 1992 


as an expression of the Spirit of God 
directing our ministry and mission 
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| of “mourning for irretrievable 
pasts.” 

The book provides the necessary 
vocabulary to help us think, talk 
and act together practically — 
words such as “humanize,” “sus- 
tain,” “transform,” “inclusive,” 
“advocacy.” 

One contributor speaks of how 
vital is “the balance of breathing in 
(through worship and contempla- 
tion) and breathing out (through 
social and political witness).” 
Many would benefit by such les- 
sons to help our congregations live 
and breathe. The book is worth 
buying and studying and acting on. 


Willard Pottinger is minister of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ont. 


User Friendly Churches 

by George Barna. 

Regal Books, 1991. $18.95. 
Reviewed by Chuck Congram. 

Having benefited from reading 
two of Barna’s previous works — 
The Frog in the Kettle and Market- 
ing the Church — | was anxious to 
discover insights in his latest 
volume. In no way was I disap- 
pointed because the book delivers 
fully on its promises. 

Barna’s writing is the result of an 
intensive study of congregations 
that met two critical criteria. The 
first was an annual numerical 
growth rate of 10 per cent. The 
second was “... ample evidence 
that its people are growing spiritu- 
ally.” 

The truly positive aspect centres 
on the author’s two convictions. 
No congregation gets held up as a 
model for, in Barna’s own words, 
“ .. every church is faced with an 
absolute, unique set of circum- 
stances to which it is called to 
minister.” And “Ministry by Mim- 
icry almost always results in 
deterioration, rather than growth.” 

With those premises in place, 
Barna seeks to distil transferable 
principles upon which church 
leaders can reflect in assessing 
their current ministries. There is 
even a practical section dedicated 
to the things User Friendly 
Churches did not do. 

The bottom line is this: “The 
churches studied were successful 

continued on page 36 


Never Say Never 


— yet 


ee ee Td 


¢ She will never know a decent meal 


i * She will never be healthy 
¢ She will never have a home 


* She will never be educated 


and an education. Please sponsor 
a needy child today. 


Sponsorship can change all of that. 
For only $25 a month - that’s just 
83° a day - you can give a child 
nutritious food, clothes, medical care Never Say Never 
lee ee 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 
developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 


children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
needy child today. 


[2] YES, | would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
* Enclosed is my first cheque. 


Cc] lam unable to become a Sponsor at this time, 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 


Name 


Address 


City/Town 


Province Postal Code 


Telephone ( ) 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. 


ea 


O Christian Children's Fund of Canada 
1027 McNicol! Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 


PRO292 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CALL TOLL FREE: 1-300-(AND-KIDS 
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Ipae A aN 
WU wa 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for 


Brochure” 


Wil ail ibiiili/, 
COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


Write now for free brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass 


\\\ 


Sa 


Sin) 


Box16, Creemore Ont. LOM1GO 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVA TION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 


CANADA FOR OVER 3 
GENERATIONS 
Catalogue upon request 
English or French 


Lighting Fixtures m Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates # Long Life Bulbs 


mills P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario LBL 7W2 
LIGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION HAMILTON 
Made in Canada 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 
Stained Glass Studios 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
Tel. (416) 690-6274 
H R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 


P2A 2W9_ Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125.) Montreal: Avenue: West 
SAINT JOHN SN: BU 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D,, A.M.G.P: 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasiv::  } 
* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 


in a neighbouring town — they’ve 
probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 


Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


RM{L 


Nore 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1556 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 


1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4Kk 127 | 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 


Toronto, Ont 
(416) 690-0031 


11 Leonard Circle, 


M4E 226 
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largely because they had a holistic 
perspective of ministry. Ministry 
was not an unrelated series of 
ideas, concepts, strategies and 
tactics. It was the outgrowth of a 
well-conceived, full-blown concep- 
tion of what ministry to a person 
and to a community means.” 

Before you purchase the book, 
however, give due consideration to 
Barna’s admission that it is much 
easier to achieve these objectives 
in a new Situation than in existing 
congregations “ . . . beset with 
hardening of the _ Spiritual 
Arteries.” 


Chuck Congram ministers at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Puce, Ont. 


And the LAUGH Shall Be FIRST: 
a treasury of religious humour 
compiled by William Willimon. 
Abingdon, 1990. $12.95. 

Reviewed by Kenneth Stright. 

“There is danger everywhere, and 
mercy too, and the last laugh will 
surely not be ours. This is the way 
the world ends, not with a sob, 
harrumph, or titter.” 

What do Mark Twain, Sinclair 
Lewis, Stephen Leacock, Martin E. 
Marty and William Willimon have 
in common? Give up? They have 
the ability to step outside them- 
selves and find humour in the 
mundane, humour in the sacred, 
humour in the courthouse, humour 
in the pulpit, humour everywhere 
they look. And look they do. 

From crazed conservatives (“The 
Hills of Zion”) to libel liberals 
(“Mackerel at the Meeting”), we 
are taken on a hilarious journey 
through “the midst of our serious- 
ness.” 

Willimon chooses his material 
with the presumption that 
“humour occurs when we are put 
in our place.” And put in our 
place we are. Time and again we 
are shown that the world of the 
religious moves from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. How about a 
look at Oral Roberts and the 900- 
foot Jesus (R. M. Brown) or “Fun- 
dies in Their Undies” (Martin E. 
Marty) or “The Vertical Negro 
Plan” (H. Golden) which is offered 


as the answer to the Civil Rights 
Movement in the Southern United 
States. These are mentioned just 
to whet your appetite for a unique 
kind of humour that clergy pro- 
bably need around about Saturday 
night and lay folk would enjoy the 
whole week through. 

If you don’t mind seeing yourself 
in Satire, hearing yourself in 
humour, or losing yourself in 
laughter, then you might want to 
pick up this collection of wit (and 
wisdom). 


Kenneth Stright serves as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Pictou, N.S. 


McClure: a play in two acts 
by Munroe Scott. 
Simon & Pierre Pub. Co. Ltd., 

1988. $8.95. 

Reviewed by Mary Kidd. 

This play enables us to visualize 
the people just by reading it. It is 
meant for one actor to play not 
only Dr. Robert Baird McClure 
but also the other characters. 
Some of these are a Chinese cus- 
toms agent, a frazzled minister who 
goes into catatonic fits when con- 
fronted by gun-wielding bandits in 
the operating room, a fast-draw 
scrub nurse named Loving Lotus, 
Dr. Donald Honky (the Oxford 
man) who “heard there was a spot 
of trouble out here” and thought 
he’d “awfully like to lend a hand, 
what?”, MacKenzie King, Bethune, 
Mao and even God. 

The writer brings out the extra- 
ordinary energy, wit, compassion 
and determination of McClure. He 
states the philosophy that 
remained with him for a lifetime: 
adventure equals risk with a pur- 
pose. 

This play helps us reflect on the 
age-old questions of faith and 
works. 


Mary Kidd serves as an elder in St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) be purchased 


through the W.MS. Bookroom, 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


and Pee p PDgEams 


GLENWOOD BED AND BREAKFAST 
42 Osler Drive, Dundas, Ontario L9H 4B1 


Planning to attend the 
1992 Assembly in Hamilton? 
We offer quiet, comfortable rooms and a TV 
lounge. Two doubles and one twin room 
with shared bath. $45 single or double in- 
cludes a full breakfast. 20 minutes to down- 
town Hamilton and 10 minutes to McMaster 
University. Margaret and John Carey — 
your hosts. Tel. (416) 627-5096. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fort-Coulonge, Que- 
bec is looking for photographs of two of its 
past ministers: Rev. I. A. REDDEN (1901- 
1908) and Rev. William HUNTER (1942- 
1945). Anyone with information is asked to 
contact: 
Rev. Gordon H. Fresque, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
P.O. Box 73 


Fort-Coulonge, Quebec JOX 1V0 
Tel. (819) 683-2608. 


THE RENEWAL FELLOWSHIP WITHIN 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


ANNUAL MEETINGS — March 6-7, 1992 


“JUDGEMENT AND THE CROSS: 
RECOVERING THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD” 


SPEAKER — Dr. Nigel M. de S. Cameron 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
Deerfield, Illinois 

Willowdale Presbyterian Church 
38 Ellerslie Avenue, Willowdale 


PLACE — 


Registration Forms and Information — 
The Renewal Fellowship Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
3819 Bloor Street West, Etobicoke, ON M9B 1K7 
PHONE — 416-233-6581 


TORONTO... The Heartbeat ¢ of Canada 


GOD'S WORD... The Heartbeat of Ministy 


Ontario Bible Eollese has its finger oni the 
pulse. Evangelical, transdenominational, 
located i ina ein ing par centre. 


Come fe trdscroads of ae of ideas, - 


of your own Chtistian experience. And go. 
out to represent Godt in a LiveTES and | 
needy oe es ee 


oo 


Gntario ‘sible College 
25 Ballyconnor Court 
:  : Willowdale, Ontario — 
_ MoM 4 483. (416) 2 226- —, 


Interested? Call or White or more ee 
information on our degree | 2 
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~~ FROMTHE PAST RECORD Jal 


February 1967 (25 years) 


I Like the Parish Ministry 

There are many congregations 
which need ministers; I am one 
minister who needs a congregation. 

I am a parish minister by choice; 
no other vocation tempts me. 

I can honestly say that I have 
never had an unhappy day, largely 
because I cannot recall a single day 
in which I have not seen the gospel 
actually at work in somebody’s life. 

Dillwyn T. Evans 


February 1942 (50 years) 


TORONTO — It was a great event 
in the life of the Ukrainian Pres- 
byterian Church congregation when 
the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing, a necessity for worship and 
work, was laid with due ceremony 
on Sunday, the 14th of December 
1941. The site of the church is on 
the corner of Crocker and 
Claremont streets. Building opera- 
tions began in the summer, but the 
laying of the cornerstone was post- 
poned until the roof of the build- 
ing was completed so as to provide 
against unfavourable weather con- 
ditions. The congregation on this 
occasion filled the auditorium, 
many standing. 


Mr. Fesenko reported the growth 
of the work and thanked the 
Women’s Missionary Society and 
Dr. Cameron for interest and 
timely help. He also stated that 
the Ukrainians in Canada proved 
to be a most loyal and patriotic 
portion of the population in this 
time of crisis. Their loyalty was 
proved by their response in large 
numbers to the army call, and this 
devotion in a great measure is due 
to the Christian work among them 
and especially by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, always the best 
friend of the Ukrainians in their 
new homeland. 


February 1917 (75 years) 


Saskatchewan Jubilee 
The Synod of Saskatchewan, held 
recently at Prince Albert, celebra- 
ted the Jubilee of Presbyterianism 
in that province. Fifty years ago 
James Nisbet arrived in Prince 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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Albert and began his work there, 
the first minister of our church in 
all the territory of Saskatchewan. 

That synod reported to the last 
Assembly: 65 self-sustaining 
charges, 60 augmented charges, 50 
ordained mission fields and 161 
student mission fields. 

In all these fields are 942 
preaching stations, 16,601 families, 
20,928 communicants and 20,915 in 
Sabbath schools. 


February 1892 (100 
years) 


Poor Russia! What a _ history 
behind her; and darker, if possible, 
the history she is making now. 
What a track of sin and sorrow she 
is making as she trails her huge 
breadth across the centuries. A 
few months since, the world 
resounded with the story of her 
cruelty to the Jews, robbing, 
persecuting, banishing, from home 
and country. Now the wail of the 
downtrodden children of Abraham 
is drowned in the louder cry of the 
larger throng, hungering for bread. 
In the terse, tense words of the 
Belfast Witness: “From Odessa to 
Tobolsk, in a section of country 
lying north of the Black and Cas- 
pian seas, a country 3,000 miles 
long by 1,000 broad, there are forty 
millions of people who have no 
food. Last spring there were 
frosts, then drought, and the grass 
and grain crops suffered. Little 
grew for man or beast. Before the 
famine was really upon the people, 
the cattle and beasts of burden had 
either died or were killed for food, 
or were given away for five shil- 
lings a head.” The policy of 
Russia has been to build railways 
for war rather than commerce. All 
through this vast region there is 
little communication. Money has 
been voted by government, but bet- 
ween the corruption and dis- 
honesty of merchants and officials, 
and the lack of transport, “before 
food reaches the death-stricken 
province, millions must have suc- 
cumbed.” The suffering but 
increases the unrest, which, on 
account of the overtaxing and 
tyranny, everywhere prevails. LJ 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Where is Communion Celebrated? 


Am I, as a minister, wrong in 
administering communion in 
places other than the church sanc- 
tuary (for instance, in hospitals or 
private homes) or can the presence 
of an elder be considered as “in 
the presence of the congregation”? 

No and yes. In the words of the 
newly approved Book of Common 
Order, 1991, “Holy communion is 
the primary symbol of our corpo- 
rateness in Christ — sick and 
confined persons must be inclu- 
ded.” It is, therefore, common 
practice for ministers to visit the 
sick in hospitals or private homes 
to celebrate this sacrament with 
them. 

It is ideal if this can be done on 
the same day the Lord’s Supper is 
observed, using the elements of 
bread and wine already set apart 
for this purpose. The Book of 
Common Order even suggests that 
wherever possible the actual com- 
munion vessels of the congregation 
be used. This may not be practical 
in many instances, but it is without 
doubt a significant symbol of the 
continuity between the service in 
the sanctuary and the service for 
the sick and confined. 

For similar reasons, I believe it is 
essential that one or more elders 
or, if this is not possible, other 
members of the congregation 
accompany the minister to such a 
service. Once again, this empha- 
sizes what is being done is not 
done in isolation but with the 
authority of session and _ that 
“communion belongs within 
community.” 

I would hope it goes without say- 
ing that such a service, although it 
should be similar to the regular 
communion service in the sanctu- 
ary, should be brief and that the 
minister should be sensitive to the 
particular situation, adjusting the 
service as necessary. In some 
special instances, therefore, it may 


Tony Plomp 


have to be very brief where the 
person is extremely incapacitated. 
The new Book of Common Order 
offers helpful guidance. In such a 
situation, it notes: “It is sufficient 
to dip the bread into the wine and 


to moisten the lips of the recipient. 
Communion becomes a reality in 
the supportive presence of family 
and friends who gather in the 
name of Christ.” 


Which Questions are Printed? 


Am I angry! Some time recently I 
sent you a question but did not 
want my letter printed. You did! 

Your letter was not printed, but 
I tried to answer the question you 
asked. My sincerest apologies if 
there was a misunderstanding on 
that matter. 

On occasion people send me 
private questions and note that 
they do not want one word of 
those questions or my answer prin- 
ted in the Record. They even 
enclose a self-addressed envelope, 
postage paid. Unless the issue 
raised is an urgent pastoral emer- 
gency, I do not normally respond 
to such requests. My primary task 
and privilege is to be the public 
“answer person” for the Presbyte- 
rian Record. Your questions will 
be dealt with eventually in its 
pages unless you are specific and 


THEOS International Conference for wid- 
owed persons, June 12-14, 1992. 

Guest speaker: Betty Jane Wylie, author of 
New Beginnings. For further information: 


P.O. Box 24068, 61 Dundas Street West, 
Whitby, Ontario LIN 8X8. Phone: (416) 
576-7908. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111: Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


tell me not to use them. 

The fact is that I simply do not 
have the time to engage in exten- 
Sive private correspondence on 
some of the questions people pose. 
Particularly on matters having to 
do with church law and practice, 
the destination for your queries is 
the General Assembly Office, 
unless you write me specifically in 
my capacity as a Deputy Clerk of 
the General Assembly. Then I will 
have to put on my “other hat” and, 
in consultation with the other 
clerks, respond. 

As I reread this I realize that I’ve 
left a rather large loophole.[] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include mame and address for 
information only. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 


Additional Summer Programme 
Julv 4 to Auaust 14. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A CAKE AND COFFEE RECEPTION in honour of the retirement 
of Rev. Marshall and Mrs. Grace Jess was held at Knox Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., after the morning service of Sept. 29. Special 
events were held by the congregation in recognition of Mr. Jess’ 
nearly 40 years in the ministry, the last 12 as minister of Knox. 
The couple’s dedicated service was also recognized with the pre- 
sentation of gifts and a commemorative plaque. 


NEW SANCTUARY DOORS were dedicated recently in memory 
of Edward Buie, a longtime Sunday school superintendent, trust- 
ee, and elder for more than 40 years at Zion Church, Sunnidale 
Corners, Ont., Pictured are Mrs. Edward Buie, Robert Bates, 
clerk of session, and Rev. James Cooper. 


A PULPIT FALL donated by the Ladies Guild was dedicated as 
part of the 15th anniversary celebration of Mill Woods Church, 
Edmonton, on Oct. 20. Pictured are Rev. Bruce Kemp (left), min- 
ister of the congregation, and Rev. George Johnston, the anni- 
versary speaker. 
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A NEW PIANO was donated to St. James Church, Forest, Ont., 
by Jack and Gladys Clark as a parting gift. The Clarks have re- 
cently left Forest and moved to London, Ont. Pictured with them 
(centre) is Jeanette Fleischer, organist and choir director. 


TWO PLAQUES RECOGNIZING the faithful service of elders 
were presented at the 157th anniversary service of Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., Oct. 20. One plaque honoured elders with over 
25 years of service, including: Dr. Gordon Trotter (42), William 
Wright (40), John Cook (38), Albert Dickinson (38), Gordon 
Breckenridge (34), Milton Stoodley (34), Neil Hodgins (31), Gor- 
don Manship (31), Alex MacKenzie (31), Ransom Myers (31), 
Ken Peers (31), Peter Smith (31), Almon Willsie (31), Dr. Thomas 
Ramsay (28) and Richard Rennie (28). The other plaque hon- 
oured four elders with 50 years or more of service: Alfred House 
(68), Clarence Berst (61), the late James McLoughlin (50) and 
Ken Pullin (50). Pictured, Robert Douglas (left), clerk of session, 
presents the latter plaque to Clarence Berst. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICE for the recently completed Chapel Place Church (formerly 
Arabic Presbyterian Church), Markham, Ont., was held Oct. 27, 1991. Among those at- 
tending were (left to right): Rev. E. J. Briard, moderator of the Presbytery of Pickering; 
Rev. W. J. Denyer, clerk of presbytery; Rev. F. R. Kendall, manager of the Presbyterian 
Church Building Corporation; Rev. Dr. Menes Abdul Noor from Egypt; Rev. Emmanuel 
Makari, retired minister; Rev. N. Said, current minister of the church; and Rev. lan Morri- 
son, secretary, Canada Operations, Board of World Mission. After the service, a time of 
fellowship was held and refreshments were served in Friendship Hall. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Fort Coulonge, Que., dedicated a ne 
sign for the church cemetery on Nov. 17, following the regular worship service. The ded- 
ication was conducted by Rev. S. Reid Thompson, who was interim-moderator of the con- 
gregation at the time (Rev. Gordon Fresque was inducted to the joint charge of St. An- 
drew’s, Fort Coulonge and Bristol! Memorial, Bristol, two days later). 


THE CHOIR OF St. Andrew's Church, Nanaimo, B.C., hosted a special service of praise 
to celebrate the dedication of an Allan organ on Oct. 27. Pictured are Colin Marsh 
(seated, second from right) and members of the choir. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE was held in appre- 
ciation of Rev. Glen Cooper's 15 years of 
service to the Point Edward/Brigden, 
Ont., pastoral charge. The two congrega- 
tions joined together for the occasion and 
a special offering was received and for- 
warded to Presbyterian World Service 
and Development in recognition of Mr. 
Cooper’s dedicated service. He is pic- 
tured with Russ McLean (left), clerk of 
session of Brigden Church and Fred 
McCord, clerk of session of the Point Ed- 
ward congregation, looking at the com- 
memorative plaque presented to him. 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hillsdale, Ont., celebrated its 
140th anniversary on Sept. 22. Rev. 
Ivan Dambrowitz, a former minister of 
the congregation, conducted the 
worship service, following which the 
mortgage on the manse was burned. 
The manse was purchased in 1977 when 
Mr. Dambrowitz first came to St. An- 
drew’s. Assisting him in the mortgage- 
burning ceremony were clerk of session 
Marian Drennan, elder Osler Copeland 
and convener of the board of managers 
John McFadden. At a later date, the 
congregation was presented with a com- 
memorative certificate by MPP Allan 
McLean. 


KNOX PRESTON CHURCH, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary in 1991. As part of the cele- 
bration six former student ministers of 
Knox Preston returned to the church. 
Rev. Rodger Talbot, pictured (left) with 
Rev. Alan Beaton, current minister, was 
the first to return when he visited the con- 
gregation on September 22. 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


se PSG 

A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated in loving memory 
of Robert George Clark at Victoria Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Dec. 2. The window was designed and created by Jack Clark. 
Pictured are wife, Catharine; son, Andrew; daughters Jennifer 
and Liz; and Rev. David Jack. 


PICTURED (CENTRE) IS Merwyn McVicar, who designed and 
painted a new church sign for Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C.., 
and some of the men who helped construct the base. The sign 
was part of the preparation for the congregation’s celebration of 
its 25th anniversary at its current location, taking place this 
month. 
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THE SESSION OF Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., hosted a re- 
ception honouring one of its members, Dr. Douglas Patchell, for 


43 years of service to the community on Nov. 24. Dr. Patchell is a 
respected physician and has been very active in community af- 
fairs. He and his wife, Muriel, greeted more than 500 well-wishers 
at the reception. 


A PULPIT BIBLE was dedicated recently at Zion Church, Sunni- 
dale Corners, Ont., in memory of Harold Wood, a trustee and for- 
mer member of the board of managers. Pictured are Rev. James 
Cooper, Mrs. Harold Wood and Robert Bates, clerk of session. 


A PLAQUE IN MEMORY of the First World War veterans from 
Carmel Church, Hensall, Ont., was dedicated Nov. 10 by Rev. 
Mark Gaskin. The plaque was donated by Harry and Donna 
Smith and received by elder Robert Bell on behalf of the church. 
Among the names listed on the memorial is that of Almond Mac- 
Ewan, Donna Smith’s father. The Smiths are pictured in front of 
the plaque they donated (left) and beside it is an older one listing 
veterans of both the First and Second World Wars, but on which 
some names had not been included. 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Petrolia, Ont., celebrated the completion of the restoration of 
its 100-foot north tower on Oct. 20. The work on the tower was the second phase of a 
restoration project on the 102-year-old building. A ribbon-cutting ceremony was held at 
the north tower door prior to a service of celebration and rededication. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Jeff Lackie, convener of the board of managers; Dean Kussman of Winmar 
Construction, general contractor for the project; George Bunyan, elder and restoration 
convener; and Rev. D.L. DeWolfe. The ‘Miracle Sunday” offering at the service raised 
$23,000, plus $13,000 in pledges. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Synod of British Columbia was held at St. 
Giles’ Church, Prince George, B.C. Among those present were: Lance Morgan, banquet 
speaker; lan Morrison, secretary, Canada Operations, Board of World Mission, and a for- 
mer minister of St. Giles’; Joan Grainger, representative elder; Stanley Walters, professor 
of language and exegesis at Knox College and guest preacher(he gave three messages); 
Lorna Raper, moderator of the synod; Hans Kouwenberg, clerk of synod and minister of 
the host church; Howard Gillies of the national committee on restructuring. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., began a year of cele- 
bration for its 135th anniversary with two services on Sept. 22. At the morning service, the 
congregation was welcomed with bagpipes. Rev. Jim Biggs of Ajax, Ont., was the guest 
speaker. A luncheon was held following worship. Rev. David Murphy of Pickering, Ont., 
was the guest speaker at the evening service. Special music was enjoyed at both serv- 
ices and many people arrived in fashions from bygone days. Pictured (from left) are: Win 
Philp, Chas Clarke, Mary Clarke, Marie Smits, Winifred Causley, piper Wm. Hopkins, Ma- 
bel Hunter, Rev. Shirley Gale, Rev. Jim Biggs. A congregational dinner was held Sept. 21. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., honoured 
George Brent at its anniversary service 
Oct. 20, 1991 upon his retirement as 
clerk of session after 22 years of service. 
Mr. Brent was presented with a com- 
memorative plaque by elder Helen Whit- 
son. He is pictured with his wife, Cathy, 
about to cut the retirement cake. In its 66- 
year history St. Andrew's has had only 
three clerks of session. 


A SURPRISE RECEPTION was held for 
Rev. J. C. Cooper and his wife, Helen, on 
the occasion of their 50th wedding anni- 
versary at Elmvale Church, Elmvale, 
Ont., following the morning worship of 
Nov. 17. The congregation and choir pre- 
sented the couple with gifts. Mr. Cooper 
is minister emeritus of Elmvale Church 
and both he and his wife are active in the 
life of the congregation. 
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News 


Scouts Canada recognizes 
75 years of Presbyterian 


partnership 
The Scouts Canada National 
Council held a_ presentation 


recently in Ottawa to recognize 75 
years of association with The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. Pic- 
tured (left to right) are: Scouts 
Canada Vice-President Peter Gurn- 
ham; Rev. Gary Morton of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, who 
accepted a commemorative plaque 
on behalf of the national church; 
Scouts Canada Commissioner 
Morrey Cross. 


Crackdown on independence 
activists continues in Taiwan 
A wave of recent arrests of Taiwan 
independence activists has demon- 
strated the government’s unwil- 
lingness to compromise on the 
course it has set for the country’s 
future. Some critics point out, 
however, that the rash of arrests 
came only after criticism from 
China’s aging Communist leader- 
ship for not clamping down on 
independence activists earlier. 
While Taiwan has functioned 
globally as a de facto independent 
country for decades, both the 
governments of China and Taiwan, 
each still dominated by veterans of 


1940s, 


the China civil war of the late 


claim that China and 
Taiwan are one country. Each of 
the two governments also claims to 
be the only legitimate ruler of both 
Taiwan and China. Thus, advocat- 
ing Taiwan independence or “the 
secession of national territory” is 
considered a seditious crime in 


both Taiwan and China. 


In an apparent bid to snuff out 
the issue of Taiwan independence 
prior to last December’s elections 
for the National Assembly, the 
government arrested 10 activists 
and deported several others. 

Following the arrests of Dr. Kuo 
Pei-hung and Professor Lee Ying- 
yuan, both overseas leaders of the 
outlawed World United Formosans 
for Independence (WUFI), police 
detained several members of the 
opposition group Organization for 
Taiwan Nation-Building (OTNB), 
as well as more WUFI activists. 

In October, six OTNB members, 
including Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan minister Rev. Lai Kuan-yi, 
were arrested. Three local WUFI 
organizers were detained by police 
the next day and two days after 
that the general secretary of 
WUFI, Wang Kang-lu, was arres- 
ted in Taipei. 

Taiwan’s main opposition party, 
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the Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP), referred to the wave of | 


arrests as the government’s first 
step in a crackdown on all forms of 
dissent in Taiwan. 

The DPP, because of its recent 
inclusion of a call for the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Taiwan 
in the party constitution, is itself 
being investigated by the Interior 
Ministry’s Political Parties Screen- 
ing Committee. If the opposition 
party is found to have violated the 
law, it may be disbanded by the 
government. (Occasional Bulletin, 
published by Taiwan Church News) 


Registration forms for Youth 
Triennium now available 
Registration forms for the 1992 
Youth Triennium “Through the 
Waters” (to be held July 7-12 in 
Bloomington, Indiana) have been 
circulated to all congregations 
through the PC Pak. Additional 
copies can be obtained from Rev. 
Jim Biggs at 35 Church St. N., 
Ajax, Ont. LIT 2W4. 


Church of England gives nod 
to women’s ordination 
Thirty-eight of the Church of 
England’s 44 dioceses have given 
their approval to draft legislation 
to allow the ordination of women 
to the priesthood. The measure 
now returns to the church’s general 
synod for final approval. Two- 
thirds majorities in favour will be 
required in all three of the synod’s 
houses of bishops, clergy and laity. 
The final vote is expected in 
November. (EPS) 


New book tells of church 
infiltration by former East 
German police 
A new book charges that the for- 
mer East German secret service 
Siasi infiltrated the churches to a 
much deeper extent than was pre- 
viously assumed. Preferential 
targets were not only the Protes- 
tant churches on its territory but 
also in West Germany, according 
to a December 10 press release 
from Idea, the information service 
of the German Evangelical Alli- 
ance. 

The report says that many church 
representatives co-operated as 


spies. In 1989 alone, Stasi had at 
least 40 “unofficial informants” in 
West German church offices and 
synods. 

The 800-page book was compiled 
by the director of the Protestant 
Academy in (West) Berlin, Ger- 
hard Besier, and a former staff 
member in charge of Stasi files, 
Stephan Wolf. 

The books states that West Ger- 
man Stasi spies received “decent 
refunds” for their services, unlike 
their East German counterparts. 
(EPS) 

Presbyterian first Asian- 
American to head U.S. church 
council 

The (U.S.) National Council of 
Churches elected its first Asian- 
American to the position of presi- 
dent at a recent meeting of its 
general board in Indianapolis. 
Syngam Rhee, 60, a Presbyterian 
minister, was elected to replace 
Leonid Kishkovsky of the Ortho- 
dox Church in America. Rhee will 
serve the 1992-93 term. (EPS) 


Give-away church 
The congregation of Hope 
Lutheran Church, Coulee, North 
Dakota, wants to give its church 
away, complete with pews. The 
taker would only be expected to 
remove the building and do some- 
thing with the remaining basement. 
The church give-away is indica- 
tive of the rural crisis in North 
Dakota [and in the mid-west in the 
United States and Canada gener- 
ally]. With the rural population 


dwindling, churches in North 
Dakota have merged, and merged 
again. 


So far, the church offer has had 
no takers. One congregation con- 
sidered moving the church 150 
miles but found the cost prohibi- 
tive. (Source: ELCA Newsbriefs) 


Better not tell your pastor 
In Canada, confessions made to 
lawyers cannot be admitted as 
evidence in a criminal trial. That 
is no longer true of confessions 
made to ministers. 

The Supreme Court of Canada 


continued on page 46 
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Bibles for Graduates 


SIGGESTION BOX. aaa” 


Peter Bush 


I. 1990 graduates of Hapnot Collegiate in Flin Flon, Manitoba, 
were offered Bibles embossed with the school’s coat of arms as 
graduation gifts. The Bibles were purchased by the Flin Flon Ministerial 


Association. 


Of the 112 graduates, 94 asked for a Bible. 


That 


represented 84 per cent of the graduating class. 


The local school board expressed 
concern that individual graduates 
might be pressured into taking 
Bibles. In order to provide an 
opportunity to turn them down in 
a non-pressured atmosphere, 
Bibles were given out separately 
from the Grad Paks presented to 
graduates. But, as is clear from 
the numbers above, most graduates 
took advantage of the opportunity 
to accept a Bible. 

The program was so popular that 
1988 and 1989 graduates of Hap- 
not asked if they could receive 
Bibles. Unfortunately, we were 
unable to provide these “Hapnot 
Bibles” (as they have become 
known in town) retroactively. 

In terms of fund-raising, the total 
project (we purchased 120 crested 
Bibles) including all _ related 
expenses (phone calls, postage, 
etc.) was $775. These costs were 
more than matched by contribu- 
tions totalling nearly $1,100 from 
individuals in Flin Flon/Creighton. 
These contributors represented vir- 
tually every one of the 14 congre- 
gations in town. No part of the 
theological/denominational spec- 
trum was uninvolved. 

As early as January 1991, a 


number of individuals, without 
prompting from the Ministerial 
Association, started to give funds 
designated for the 1991 Hapnot 
Bibles. 

The benefits have been threefold. 
First, all the churches in town have 
a project they can agree on and 
actively participate in. Thus the 
Christian community is _ built. 
Secondly, congregations with no 
young people attending regularly 
have started to think about ways to 
reach youth. This program has 
given them new enthusiasm. 
Thirdly, and by far most important, 
God’s word has been put into the 
hands of young people who eagerly 
accepted it when it was offered to 
them.[] 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


Three Ways To 
Survive A Canadian Winter 


1. Dress warmly 

2. Have the antifreeze checked 

3. Subscribe to the 
Presbyterian Record 

Make sure your congregation is 

on the Every Home Plan. 

Come out of the cold and home 
to the Presbyterian Record. 


190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 
Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


THE MUSIC GROUP 


DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. 
ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 

TAPES & CD'S IN NORTH AMERICA 
Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 
by appointment 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 
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NewS continued from page 45 


recently determined that when it 
upheld the first-degree murder 
conviction of a Winnipeg masseuse 
who killed an 82-year-old man. 
The evidence that helped convict 
Adele Gruenke included a series of 
confessions she made to a pastor at 
Victorious Faith Centre Church. 
In those confessions, Gruenke 
admitted that she and her boy- 
friend had planned the killing. 

In the United States, the admis- 
sibility of such confessions is still 
disputable. According to Joe 
Conn, spokesperson for Americans 
United for Separation of Church 
and State, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has never ruled on the confidentia- 
lity of confessions made to clergy. 
However, some states have passed 
laws requiring anyone — including 
a minister — who hears about a 
case of child abuse to report it to 
authorities. (RNS) 


Christianity leads religions 
More than 1.8 billion out of a 


\ 


world population of 5.2 billion are 
Christians, making Christianity the 
world’s leading religion, according 
to the British Jesuit publication 
The Tablet. 

Of those, about 906 million are 
Roman Catholics. 

The Tablet’s report, based on a 
1989 survey, also said there are 917 
million Muslims, 722 million Hin- 
dus, 338 million Confucians, 329 
Buddhists, 19 million Jews and 17 
million Sikhs. (Anglican Journal) 


WCC criticized 

The International Council of 
Christians and Jews (ICCJ) has 
criticized the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) for neglecting its 
relations with Judaism. 

The ICCJ maintains that the 
WCC ignores the important theo- 
logical issues of this relationship 
because of political preoccupation 
with the Israeli-Palestinian pro- 
blem. 

Hans Ucko, WCC secretary for 
Christian-Jewish relations, said that 


the organization’s new structure | 
will place greater importance on 
theological reflection dealing with 


Christian-Jewish relations. 


(Anglican Journal) 


U.S. Catholic bishops turn 
down call for married priests 
Roman Catholic bishops in the 
United States upheld a traditional 
line during their semi-annual meet- 
ing last November by resisting pro- 
posals for ordaining married men 
and women, reports the U.S. based 
Episcopal News Service. 

Representatives of Catholics 
Speak Out told the bishops that 
only by ordaining married men, 
and possibly women, could the 
church reverse the trend of parish 
closings and fewer Masses brought 
about by a shortage of priests. 

The bishops debated expanded 
roles for the laity in response to 
the issue, but in the end turned 
down guidelines for lay preachers. 
(EPS) 


Where new 


are made... 


the added benefits 


FRIENDS 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy 1s respected. 
A retirement residence offering 


of security, service, s- 


and a great city 
location - and 
reasonable rates. 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


(416) 536-6111 


1140 Bloor StW. Toronto M6H 4E¢ Toronto M6H 4E6 
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e@ PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 


e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction; non-fiction, poet- 
ry, scholarly and juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free, illustrated 
40-page brochure: R-72 Vantage Press, 516 
W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


: Recycle | 


This 


MacGILLIVRAY, John Gunn, 74, retired 

| minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Scarborough, Ont., Oct. 
22. 

John MacGillivray was born in Winni- 
peg, son of Evelyn and John Alexander 
MacGillivray. He earned a BA degree at 
the University of Toronto and graduated 
from Knox College in 1945. The same 
year he met Grace M. Barber and they 
were married in 1947. 

MacGillivray served in Three Hills, 
Alta.; Bradford, Ont.; Bonar, West 
Toronto; Wexford, Scarborough; and as 
interim at Rogers Memorial, Toronto. A 
quiet and gentle man with a warm and 
humble spirit, he earned the respect and 
esteem of others. 

The MacGillivrays enjoyed retirement, 
spending winters in Florida and summers 
at the cottage he built on Lake Muskoka. 
He loved gardening, woodworking and oil 
painting. John had a passion for news of 
world events, geography and _ history. 
Until his last days, he was transcribing 
wartime letters of his uncle. 

John MacGillivray is survived by wife 
Grace; children Jane, Cathy, John-David 
and Sheldon; and three grandchildren. 

WEIR, REV. DR. WILLIAM, 87, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Huntsville, Ont., Dec. 28. 

Dr. Weir was born in Leith, Scotland, 
son of Frederick and Sarah Weir late of 
Goderich. The family emigrated to 
Canada when William was nine years old. 


DEATHS 


teacher and member, St. John’s, Cornwall, 
Ont., Nov. 18. 

BURNETT, GEORGE M., 72, elder, choir 
member, former clerk of session, 
Alberton, P.E.I., Nov. 14. 

CONGRAM, WILFRID DOUGLAS, 86, 
longtime elder, St. Andrew's, Wingham, 
Ont., Dec. 26; father of Rev. John 
Congram, editor of Presbyterian Record 
and Rev. Charles Congram, St. Andrew’s, 
Puce, Ont. 

CULVER, BEATRICE, 79, longtime mem- 
ber, Knox, Fingal, Ont., Oct. 12. 

DICKEY, MERVYN E., 82, elder first at 
St. Andrew’s, Geraldton; active member, 
elder 48 years, clerk of session, rep- 
resentative elder, founded Scout troop, St. 
Andrew’s, Prescott, Ont., Dec. 26; father 
of Rev. James R. Dickey, St. Andrew’s, 
Stratford, Ont., former editor of 
Presbyterian Record, and Tom Dickey, 
news and advertising editor of Record. 

DUFF, CHARLES ALEXANDER, LLD, 
77, church school superintendent 25 years, 
elder over 30 years, clerk of session 12 
years, Montreal West, Que.; co-chair Cap- 
ital Compaign to rebuild The Presbyterian 
College, May 29. 

FLETCHER, CLIFFORD A., elder, West- 
minster, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Dec. 15. 
GILL, ARTHUR, 67, longtime elder, St. 

Paul’s, Bramalea, Ont., Oct. 3. 

JACKSON, HELEN ELIZABETH, 77, life- 

long member Knox, active WMS member, 


Fingal, Ont., Aug. 4. 

JACKSON, WILHELMINE, 74, longtime 
member, president of women’s league 
many years, Knox, Fingal, Ont., March 18. 

LONG, MARGARET, 86, lifelong member, 
active in senior choir, St. Andrew’s 
Ladies, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., Dec. 
20. 

MILLSON, ARTHUR E., 73, elder, Knox, 
Windsor, Ont., Nov. 5. 

REID, ALLAN, 76, faithful elder over 30 
years, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Fort Erie, Ont., 
Oct. 20. 

SINCLAIR, CHARLES, 85, elder 33 years, 
clerk of session 21 years, church school 
superintendent, Hungarian, Welland, Ont., 
Sept. 21. 

SNYDER, BRODIE J., 91, elder 37 years, 
Montreal West, Que., Aug. 13 in Kempt- 
ville, Ont. 

STEWART, AILEEN, longtime faithful 
member, choir member 55 _ years, 
Women’s Service Guild, St. Andrew’s, 
Markham, Ont., Oct. 16. 

WILSON, CHARLES McGREGOR, 86, 
faithful member, longtime elder, Knox, 
Dawn Twnp., Ont., Oct 21. 


To advertise phone: 


441-1111 Exe. 172 


Ffe attended University of Toronto (BA, r 
1933) and Knox College (BD, 1936). : 
Later Knox College honoured him with 
the DD. i 
From 1923 and continuing until he 
began undergraduate work, William Weir 
was a banker. While at U of T and Knox, 
he played on championship lacrosse and 1 
soccer teams. Dr. Weir was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Huron-Maitland on May 
1, 1936. ! 
Weir served First, Portage la Prairie, 
Man.; and in Ontario, Carmel, Hensall; St. I 
Andrew’s, Hespeler; St. Andrew’s, Bramp- 
ton; Knox, Stratford; Knox, Elora; and St. ; NAME 
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ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD address label OR — PRINT Name and 
Address of YOUR Church. 
pettree tests sv paennece ses eRe oe Uo oc cya steonniasa o ONCE COGG 4 cir cnratetas 


1. OLD ADDRESS: Apt. # 


Andrew’s, Alma until his retirement in 
1973. 

William Weir was predeceased by 
daughter Joan Shugar. He is survived by 
wife Jean (Bailey), son Dr. Frederick and 
Joan Weir (Coboconk), son-in-law Leslie 
Shugar (Ridgetown), and three grandchil- 
dren. 

ABERNETHY, EDWARD, longtime mem- 
ber, faithful elder, Rogers Memorial, 
Toronto, in August. 

ADAMS, LAURA, 85, Honorary Life 
Member WMS, longtime Sunday school 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Dept. 


50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 
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ORDINATIONS 


McPhadden, Rev. John M.H., Rockburn, 
Que., Nov. 24. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 


Hislop, Rev. Rosanne, Alma St., St. Thomas; 
Tempo, Dec. 14. 

MacLean, Rev. Ian, Blue Mountain pastoral 
charge, Dec. 12. 

McPhadden, Rev. John M.H., Orms- 
town/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Nov. 24. 

Miles, Rev. Dr. Bruce, 
McMurray, Alta., Nov 18. 


Faith, Fort 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, St. Ann’s. Rev. L.A. MacLeod, 
PO Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 
3MO0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 
Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry, Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 

Sydney, N.S. BIP 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore; Englishtown, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 

Pictou, N.S., First. Rev. Waldon Moase, RR 
2, Pictou, Durham, N.S. BOK 1H. 

Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. R. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras D’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New Glas- 
gow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s and Kirkland, 
St. David’s. Rev. Dr. Basil Lowery, Site 2, 
Comp. 20, RR 8, Fredericton, N.B. E3B 
5W5. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Cornwall, St. John’s, Associate Minister with 
emphasis on pastoral visitation. Rev. 
Robert Martin, RR 1, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
KOB 1R0. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; South Mountain, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant 
and Caintown, St. Paul’s; part-time (two- 
three days weekly). Rev. Allan M. Dun- 


TRANSITION 


can, Box 885, Brockville, Ont. K6V SW1. 


Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2B 5H4 


Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin. Rev. John 
R. Bannerman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, 
Ont. K2L 2Z6. 

St. Lambert, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Lennox, Box 1477, Huntingdon, 
Que. JOS 1HO (514-264-9481). 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 
Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside, Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 

2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1H0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Creemore, St. Andrew’s; Dunedin, Knox; 
Maple Valley, St. Andrew’s and Horning’s 
Mills, Knox. Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, Box 
12, Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0. 

Lakefield, St. Andrew’s; Lakehurst, Knox. 
Rev. Reg J. McMillan, 1140 St. Paul’s St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 7C3. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. Dun- 
can, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, Ont. 
L6V 1G3. 

Oshawa, Knox. Rev. Harry Waite, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox Presby- 
terian Church, 45 McMurray St., Box 
1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1S5. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community. Rev. 
F. Ralph Kendall, 9 Sari Cres., West Hill, 
Ont. MiE 4W3. 

Sutton West, St. Andrews. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. George C. Vais, 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 
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Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto. Ont. M4G 
2K4. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, St. Andrew’s; Kerwood, West 
Adelaide; Centre Road, Knox. Rev. 
Deane. G. Cassidy, 152 Albert St, 
Strathroy, Ont. N7G 1V5. 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. Les- 
lie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, Ont. 
N6A 383. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3T6. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7TN 3C2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1B0. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 
Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 

1C0. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton, Ont. Rev. Lonnie 
S. Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S., Ingersoll, 
Ont. NSC 289. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s (effective May 
1). Rev. Alex Mitchell, PO Box 35, 
Tiverton, Ont. NOG 2T9 

Stokes Bay, Knox. Rev. Charlene Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. David 
Vincent, 2106 Linmouth Terrace, Burling- 
ton, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1P5. 

Welland, Knox. Rev. Mark Lewis, 340 Lock 
St. W., Dunnville, Ont. N1A 1V5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Yeon 
Wha Kim, 200 Fifth Ave. S., Kenora, Ont. 
PON 2A4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and Lock- 
port Community churches. Dr. Michael H. 
Farris, 61 Picardy Place, Winnipeg R3G 
OX6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V 5R8. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Trinity. Dr. Samuel J. Stewart, 
1009-15th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2R 
OSS. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V SB3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles (Ecu- 
menical). Ian Morrison, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, Supt. of 
Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, B.C. 
V3A SMS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 

Overseas Personnel Needs 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Minister with 
advanced degree(s) for 
theological education; 
Person with social work or 
pastoral experience 

China ESL teachers 

Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 

Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 

Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


Canada Operations Personnel 
Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 
Hamilton-London area, Educational 
Consultant, effective July 1. Application 
deadline: April 30. Contact: Executive 
Secretary, Women’s Missionary Society, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

The Synod of B.C.,with the Presbytery of 
Westminster, seeks full-time worker for dual 
roles of part-time Synod Youth Worker and 
part-time Camp Director. Experience in 
administration, camping or recreation, youth 
ministry, training and equipping of leaders. 
Contact: Roxanne Stewart, c/o St. Andrew’s 
& St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 2641 
Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7N 3M3. 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario seeks half-time Youth Director to 
provide leadership development for youth 
work in synod, and to co-ordinate and plan 
synod youth and leadership events. Open to 
ordained or lay person with suitable 
qualifications. Contact: Rev. Robert 
Graham, Box 275, Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Prince Edward Island: 
Rev. Bill Scott, 535 North River Rd., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1E 1J6. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St Laurent. Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


DEEP RIVER COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
ONTARIO — Since the Rev. Pat Whyte 
plans to complete his ministry with Deep 
River Community Church in 1993, the 
Church invites those who may be interested 
in succeeding him to contact the chairperson 
of the Board of Elders for further informa- 
tion. Community Church is an ecumenical 
congregation with a broad denominational 
background and is affiliated with The United 
Church of Canada, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and the Baptist Convention of On- 
tario and Quebec. Many of our families have 
technical and scientific backgrounds and we 
have strong traditions of mission outreach 
and lay involvement in the Church’s min- 
istry. We consider our Church to present a 
stimulating and rewarding experience for a 
minister with energy, understanding of di- 
versity in faith, and the grace and confidence 
in his or her own ministry to embrace the 
participation of the laity. Please write to Box 
1149, Deep River, Ontario KOJ 1P0. 


ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
HARTNEY, MANITOBA 


will be celebrating its 100th Anniversary on 
Sunday, July 19, 1992. All former members 
and friends invited to attend. For further in- 
formation, write to: J. R. Duthie, Box 147, 
Hartney, Manitoba ROM 0X0. 


Advance Notice — The 175th anniversary 
of Presbyterian witness in Perth, Ontario, 
will be celebrated at a homecoming in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Perth from June 24-28, 
1992. For further information contact Mr. 
J.R. Ernest Miller, R.R. 4, Box 27, Perth, 
Ontario K7H 3C6 or telephone 613-267- 
1210. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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The Unexpected Catch 


Luke 5:1-11 


INAEDITARION (770 ee 


Lorna Ball 


I ishing remains a way of life today. A good season means money to 
repair the boat and nets. If fishing is poor, life continues to be difficult. 
Other things are sold so that the boat and nets can be in shape for next 


year’s fishing. 

Jesus stands beside the lake of 
Gennesaret. The crowd is pressing 
against him, listening intently. 
Then Jesus sees two boats near the 
shore. He hikes up his robe, 
wades through the water and 
climbs into one of the boats. The 
boat belongs to Simon. 

Simon is nearby, washing and 
repairing his nets after a night of 
fishing. He knows, in order to sur- 
vive, his equipment must be in the 
best condition. 

Jesus finishes teaching the crowd 
from the boat. Then he says to 
Simon, “Take us out into the deep 
waters and let down your nets for 
a catch.” 

Like others who fish, Simon is 
both persistent and _ suspicious. 
Persistent in the sense that those 
who fish will stay out until the last 
possible moment, waiting for the 
big catch. Suspicious in the sense 
that if you ask where he found the 
big haul, he will smile politely and 
say, “Oh, around.” 

Simon, tired and exhausted from 
a night of fishing, whines, “But we 
have been out all night and have 
not caught a thing.” Yet what is it 
that leads him to say, “If you say 
so, I will let down the nets”? 
There are repairs to do and fish to 
deliver. And going out into deep 
water means others on shore will 
see where they cast their nets. 

Simon realizes that Jesus is a 
man of God. (Remember, Simon 
has not yet made his confession 
that Jesus is the Christ.) Simon’s 
catch is so big he has to shout for 
his partners to come and help with 
the haul. There are so many fish 
the two boats begin to sink. A 
dream! All at once, enough money 


to fix his boat properly and pur- 
chase new nets. 

Simon’s reaction is not one of joy 
over the catch but one of fear. He 
falls on his knees and says, “Go 
away from me, Lord, for I am a 
sinful man!” Aha! A beginning 
recognition that Jesus is not only a 
man of God but something better. 

Then Jesus says to Simon, “Do 
not be afraid; from now on you 
will be catching people.” After 
Simon and his partners, James and 
John, bring their boats to shore, 
they leave everything and follow 
Jesus. An unexpected catch of 
disciples. 

Simon recognized that Jesus was 
his Lord. We, too, have to recog- 
nize and publicly proclaim that 
Jesus is our Lord and Saviour. As 
Presbyterians, we make this procla- 
mation at confirmation. 

It takes great discipline to be a 
Christian. Part of that discipline is 
prayer. Prayer, like fishing if you 
fish, can never be set apart from 
the rest of life. 

Remember, prayer is a relation- 
ship with God. God might appre- 
ciate hearing from us throughout 
the day rather than only in the 
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evening, talking non-stop and not 
listening for a response. 

With fishing, as with prayer, 
there are certain tasks that must be 
done before one can go out onto 
the ocean and certain tasks to do 
once there. They take time; but 
when they are done, the boats and 
nets are ready for the day. 

Esther de Waal’s book A World 
Made Whole relates the prayers of 
the Celtic tradition. To these 
people — people who fish, far- 
mers, homemakers — the whole of 
life was prayer. One of the great 
prayers used during the day is: 


My walk this day with God, 

My walk this day with Christ, 

My walk this day with Spirit. 

The threefold all-kindly: 

Ho! ho! ho! the threefold all-kindly. 

My shielding this day from ill, 

My shiedling this night from harm, 

Ho! ho! both my soul and my body, 

Be by Father, by Son, by Holy Spirit: 

By Father, by Son, by Holy Spirit. 

Be the Father shielding me, 

Be the Son shielding me, 

As Three and as One: 

Ho! ho! ho! as Three and as One. 
The unexpected catch. God’s. 

And ours.([] 


Lorna Ball is a free-lance Christian educator 
and writer, and a member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Nanaimo, B.C. 


Pen and Ink by 
William Poppy, 
elder, 

St. Andrew's Church, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Presbyterian Profile 


Donald Cameron, 


Premier of Nova Scotia 


| Las year when Donald 


Cameron was elected leader of 
Nova Scotia’s Progressive Conser- 
vatives, and thus became the 21st 
premier of the province of Nova 
Scotia, newspapers referred to him 
as “a church-going Presbyterian.” 
In the present environment it was 
unclear whether or not that desig- 
nation was meant as a compliment. 
However, there is no doubt of its 
accuracy. 

Cameron and his family are 
members of First Presbyterian 
Church in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, where he transferred his 
membership from  Sutherland’s 
River Presbyterian Church in 1970. 
At the same service, his wife Rose- 
mary, whom he had married the 
previous year, transferred her 
membership from Wesley United 
in Quebec City. 


Sunday, for the Camerons, 
is a day for worship 
and time together 


Their present minister, Glen 
Matheson, describes the family as 
providing “a quiet, yet constant 
Support to the congregation.” 
Don, he writes, attends worship 
whenever he is in Pictou County 
and found time to be part of the 
men’s choir formed at First Church 
in 1986 during the church’s bicen- 
tennial. Speaking personally, Glen 
talks of his respect for the Camer- 
ons whom, he says, “have been 
there for me and my family when 
we really needed a calming voice.” 

As the press has noted, Sunday 
for the Camerons is a day for wor- 
ship and time together as a family. 
Even with the hectic pace of being 
premier, Cameron insists on this. 
They have three children, Natalie 
Dawn at university, William David 


Donald Cameron brings 
to the premier’s office 
Presbyterian values of 

integrity and hard work 


and Christine Anne still in high 
school. 

Glen recalls that a few days 
before the leadership election last 
February a major media debate 
was scheduled for Sunday. He 
reports that Cameron responded 
“in typical form (as few words as 
possible), ‘I have never campaigned 
on a Sunday in 17 years and I 
don’t intend to start now.’ And he 
didn’t.” 

Cameron grew up on a farm in 
Nova Scotia and that experience 
has deeply marked his life. One 


newspaper quotes him as saying 
regarding his childhood: “I went to 
school and went home and did my 
chores. I never took part in sports 
or anything.” Before entering poli- 
tics, he took over the family farm 
and converted it to a dairy opera- 
tion. Glen says the premier 
remembers his past well and attri- 
butes his sincere, quiet manner to 
growing up in a rural area “where 
one’s privacy and ‘peace and quiet’ 
were respected.” 


Cameron risked 
his career to fight 
political patronage 


Above all, Cameron is marked as 
a person of integrity and a foe of 
political patronage. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable against the back- 
ground of the former administra- 
tion that was plagued by charges of 
corruption and patronage. His 
credentials in this area are 
excellent. In 1978 he risked his 
career when his party defeated the 
reigning Liberals and he refused to 
have road workers with Liberal 
affiliations replaced with Conserva- 
tives. He refused to give in even 
when it caused a major row in his 
riding association. In the early 
1980s he resigned his cabinet post 
to ensure there would be no con- 
flict of interest in the sale of his 
family farm. 

In the early days of our nation, it 
was not uncommon to find com- 
mitted Presbyterians in leadership 
roles. In an age when “Presbyte- 
rian” does not always have a posi- 
tive connotation, it is reassuring 
that at least one of our political 
leaders is motivated by the high 
ideals and values of this tradi- 


tion. ] 
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ordan: The War’s G 


GLEANINGS 


At My Best 
I am at my best when helping the 
most neglected people of the Third 
World — the lepers, the crippled, 
the physically and mentally ill, the 
orphans. 

— Paul Emile Léger 


Worship 
Worship is the shop window of the 
Christian faith. What we do on a 
Sunday can influence people as to 
whether they will come regularly or 
drop away. 

— George Carey 


The Nature of Faith 

It is easier to tell people what to 
do than to be with them in a dis- 
cerning, prayerful companionship 
as they work it out.... 

People looking for guidance get 
paperback best-sellers, digest 
articles, television talk show guests. 

But the very nature of the life of 
faith requires the personal and the 
immediate if we are going to 
mature: not only wisdom but a 
wise person to understand us in 
relation to the wisdom. 

— Eugene Peterson 


No More War 
Defending U.S. military censors’ 
refusal to release video footage 
showing Iraqi soldiers being cut in 
half by cannon fire from helicop- 
ters, a Pentagon senior Official 
said: "If we let people see that kind 
of thing, there would never again 
be any war." 

— The Christian Century 


Real Life 
Real life has nothing to do with 
being greater than others in some 
way or another. Real life has 
everything to do with radical 
sharing — with God who has gifted 
us, and with the children, women 
and men who share our world. 

— Al Farthing 


The Beginning of Wisdom 

The higher Christian churches — 
where, if anywhere, I belong — 
come to God with an unwarranted 
air of professionalism, with 


authority and pomp, as though 
people in themselves were an 
appropriate set of creatures to 
have dealings with God. I often 
think of the set pieces of the 
liturgy as certain words which 
people have successfully addressed 
to God without their getting killed. 
In the high churches they saunter 
through the liturgy like Mohawks 
along a strand of scaffolding who 
have long since forgotten their 
danger. If God were to blast such 
a service to bits, the congregation 
would be, I believe, genuinely 
shocked. But in the low churches 
you expect it any minute. This is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

— Annie Dillard 


Tread Softly 


Tread softly o’er these ancient sills 
That have by rugged hands 


Been laid because One had so willed 


That here a church would stand 
And grace these towering hills. 


Walk gently neath these wooden 
beams 

That stand in sacred silence 

And echo with the ageless themes 

Of life in death’s defiance. 


There is a presence in these walls 
That calls to humankind 


To leave your cares outside the door 


A solace within to find. 


Tread softly o’er these ancient sills 
That others set for God 

Give thanks that on a distant hill 
He bought us with his blood 


And as the seasons come and go 

And years flow swiftly round 

This church shall stand in quiet 
grace 

A witness on this ground. 


— Marion MacDonald 
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I am Loved of God 


This is the syllogism. Love (true 
love, not self-love which only loves 
the remarkable, the brilliant and 
consequently really loves itself) 
stands in inverse ratio to the 
greatness and excellence of the 
object. And so if I am of 
infinitely, infinitely little 
importance, if in my wretchedness 
I feel myself to be the most 
miserable of all: then it is 
eternally, eternally certain that 
God loves me. 

Christ says: not a sparrow shall 
fall to earth unless it be at his will. 
Oh, I bid lower still, to God I am 
less than a sparrow — that God 
loves me becomes more certain 
still, the syllogism more solid still 
in its conclusion. 

— Soren Kierkegaard 


Humour in the Kingdom 
There are always people like that 
in the church — dear, earnest, 
useful people, and so dull: but 
when the kingdom of heaven 
comes, everybody will have a sense 
of humour, and in every case it will 
be a gift from the same giver. 

— John Drakeford 


Walk Beside Me 
Don’t walk before me, 
I may not follow... 
Don’t walk behind me, 
I may not lead... 
Just walk beside me 
and be my friend. 
— Buddhist monk 


Feeling Important 
Half the harm that is done in this 
world 
Is due to people who want to feel 
important. 
— T. S. Eliot 


Loneliness 
The whole conviction of my life 
now rests on the belief that lone- 
liness, far from being some curious 
and rare phenomenon peculiar to 
myself and a few other solitary 
souls, in fact, is the central, inevi- 
table fact of human existence. 

— Thomas Wolfe 


FROM THEEDITOR. 


Lent Came Early This Year 


John Congram 


T.. calendar says that Lent comes late in 92. But don’t believe it. 
Lent can strike at any time. For me it came early, parachuted in on 
Boxing Day, the day my father died. Lent suddenly advanced two months. 

I’m not against a liturgical calendar. A yearly consideration of Jesus, 
what happened in his wilderness and what it means for our own, can only 
help us on our journey. But, like God, Lent can neither be programmed 
nor contained. A favourite writer of mine puts it this way: Lent “is 
always lurking somewhere as part of our experience, and there are times 
when it seems pretty near the whole of it.” Like, for instance, when 


someone you love dies. 

As deaths go, my father’s was a 
good one. Into the hospital on 
Christmas Day, death arriving 
quietly and peacefully early the 
next morning. I recalled a friend 
relating to me the death of his 90- 
year-old mother. “She was old,” 
he said. “She had lived a good life. 
We are thankful for a quick pass- 
ing. We do not wish her back, to 
suffer...” He paused and finally 
added, “But she was still my 
mother and I will miss her.” I 
resonated with his words. 

But the wilderness can bring its 
blessings too, if we allow it. Lent 
is no exception I discovered. 

Before Christmas I had been 
thinking about the church and 
rural life. We plan a special issue 
on this subject in the fall. What 
_ would be lost if family farms con- 
tinue to disappear and little 
communities dry up? I thought of 
practical problems such as why 
food is so much cheaper in Canada 
than in Europe. Why wheat that 
costs four dollars to produce often 
sells for two. And why, from a loaf 
of bread that costs a dollar, a 
farmer receives only a few cents. 
But more than that, I wondered 
what values would be lost should 
rural life decline and we all lived 
in the city. 


In my unexpected wilderness, I 24 


think I found some answers. 

At the funeral home, an 
unhurried stream of friends stop- 
ped and started their way past us. 
Strong hands grasped ours. Look- 


ing into our eyes, they exclaimed, 
“Your father was a good and 
honest man.” These and similar 
expressions amazed my sons, who 
afterwards reflected in wonder: 
“These people really meant it! 
They didn’t say it just to be 
polite.” 

My father grew up on a farm 
near Wingham, Ontario. After 20 
years in the city, he returned to 
spend the next 45 years in the 
same area in business and retire- 
ment. My father enjoyed life. 
Partly, I suspect, because he never 


dreamed of, nor desired, extrava- 
gance. He often talked of the 
undeserved wealth that came his 
way since he began to receive the 
Old Age Pension. He reflected 
characteristics I associate with the 
land: loyalty, decency, honesty and 
generosity. 

The next day, surrounded by 
family and friends, we gathered at 
the church to say our final fare- 
wells. The special closeness and 
support one finds in the country, 
felt on that day, continues. 

Rural life needs preservation not 
only for the bread it provides for 
our tables but for the life it gives 
to our souls. Those who live close 
to the land reflect a wisdom and 
Spiritual awareness found nowhere 
else. No wonder the Bible fre- 
quently personifies the land, indi- 
cating at One point that the land 
must be treated with love and res- 
pect or else it would vomit out its 
inhabitants. 

As I pass from my own personal 
Lent to the annual one provided 
by the church, I have been remin- 
ded once again of those gifts, too 
precious to let slip away without a 


struggle. [_] 
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LETTERS 


Congrats 

I would like to express my 
pleasure and hearty congratulations 
on the last three issues of the 
Record (Nov. and Dec. 791, Jan. 
92) I have received. 

I have been a subscriber to the 
Record for just over 12 months, but 
the previously mentioned issues, in 
particular, have given me much 
food for thought and also enjoy- 
ment in the wit and humour 
expressed by some of the authors. 

In the Jan. ’92 issue, from a 
purely personal point of view, “The 
Jazz Factor of Faithful Living” 
gave me tremendous pleasure. As 
a relatively new member of the 
Presbyterian church (and also to 
Canada), I have often pondered 
the amazing warmth, generosity 
and caring fellowship I have 
experienced from other members 
and also the congregation of my 
church here in Ancaster. Arthur 
Van Seters’ article pinpoints this 
warmth, love and caring fellowship 

so beautifully. 
| Y. B. Durent, 
Ancaster, Ont. 


Notes on East Timor 

In January 1991, the Presbyterian 
Record published an article on East 
Timor. 

Early in the year, the United 
Nations (UN) acted on a resolu- 
tion and joined forces against Iraqi 
invaders in Kuwait. By contrast, 
UN resolutions passed in 1975 and 
afterward condemning the Indone- 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


sian invasion of East Timor were 
never acted on. 

In February 1991, the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) con- 
cluded its seventh assembly in 
Canberra, Australia, without 
recording a mention of the nearby 
tragedy in East Timor where 
thousands have died. East Timor 
is a few hundred miles from Dar- 
win at the northern tip of Austra- 
lia. Indonesia reportedly had more 
delegates at the WCC assembly 
than the rest of Asia and the 
Pacific combined. 

On November 12, 1991, Indone- 
sian troops opened fire on 
unarmed demonstrators in Dili, 
capital of East Timor, during the 
burial service of a young Timorese 
shot to death in a church. Many 
died. Two American reporters 
were brutally beaten. The stepson 
of a Canadian died of wounds. 

The Canadian public was made 
aware, for a few weeks, of what is 
proportionately the worst incidence 
of genocide since the Second 
World War, gone unnoticed for 16 


years. Canadian corporate invest- 

ment in Indonesia is considerable. 

The powers-that-be have not wan- 

ted to disturb amicable relations 
with the government there. 

George Adamson, 

Ennismore, Ont. 


Witnessing or Witnesses? 

I have searched for years for the 
language to express my thoughts 
on the subject and now it has been 
sO meaningfully expressed by 
William Van Gelder in the January 
Gleanings, “Witnessing or Wit- 
nesses?” 

It is my hope that our spiritual 
leaders use Mr. Van Gelder’s 
column to develop some positive 
sermons on this subject. 

Russel H. Bosman, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Record’s Role 

In response to your recent edi- 
torial (Nov. issue) regarding the 
Presbyterian Record remaining 
outside the “restructured organi- 
zation,” One must wonder if the 
current editor has stepped on 
someone’s toes since his appoint- 
ment. 

In the hectic days before June 
1925, one of the pro-Union leaders 
of another denomination 
remarked, “One of the first things 
we do after Union is to get rid of 
that [Ephraim] Scott fellow.” Dr. 
Scott, as editor of the Presbyterian 
Record, had been, through his edi- 
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torials and articles, a fervent 
opponent of Church Union. It was 
a tribute to him and his independ- 
ence that his was the first “head to 
roll.” 

This is the role that the Presby- 
terian Record has played through- 
out its 115 years. This independ- 
ence, this responsibility directly to 
the General Assembly, is the line 
that allows the church to commu- 
nicate with the church. 

Keep up the good work. Keep us 
honest. 

Ian Dudgeon, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


Pantheism and Panentheism 

Diane Clark’s thoughtful review 
of Matthew Fox’s latest book 
Creation Spirituality states that Fox 
is calling for a new reformation 
“based on pantheism.” This may 
be a typing error because I’m fairly 
certain that what Fox teaches is 
panentheism (the view that God is 
in all things) and not pantheism 
(the view that all things in a sense 
are God). 

I have not read the book but did 
hear lectures based on it delivered 
by Fox at Queen’s a few years ago. 
I questioned him publicly on this 
point and was told that his views 
are indeed panentheistic and not 
pantheistic. Since his book may 
well be the basis of much discus- 
sion in our church, being clear 
about this essential term is import- 
ant. 

Diane Clark is entirely correct in 
describing this as an “ancient 
belief.” Only yesterday I came 
across the following in Luther: 
“God is a supernatural inscrutable 
being who exists at the same time 
in every little seed, whole and 
entire, and yet also in all and 
above all and outside all created 
things.” 

Stephen Hayes, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Editor’s note: You got us! Indeed, 
we changed panentheism to pan- 
theism. For us, words not in our 
dictionary don’t exist. Panentheism, 
a word in use for several centuries, 
does not appear either in our Oxford 
or Webster’s dictionary. 


Full and Equal Participation 

The 25th anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of women in The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada is over, and 
it was celebrated well. 

I am concerned, however, that 
the Presbyterian Record did little in 
1991 to give voice to the continued 
barriers in our church to full and 
equal participation by women. It 
would seem that there was an 
attempt to accentuate the positive 
examples of women’s ordination, 
while only alluding to the difficul- 
ties that remain. This emphasis, 
while understandable, does disser- 
vice to our church. 

I have lived in two presbyteries 
having member churches that 
steadfastly refuse to ordain women 
to the eldership. In addition, they 
have continued to call clergy who, 
by example, will perpetuate this 
refusal. Because all appears well 
on the surface, from a pastoral 
perspective, no attempt was or is 
made to address this injustice by 
the presbytery. 

Candidates for ordination in our 
church can give lip service to 
women’s ordination by seeking 
calls in churches that will not 
permit it. But as long as we have 
churches that continue to flaunt 
the rules, the situation will remain 
unchanged. 

The issue is not theological diver- 
sity. No one, personally, has to 
believe in women’s ordination. 
However, after 25 years, no minis- 
ter or congregation should be 
allowed to justify that its all-male 
session reflects the will of the 
congregation or the will of God. 
Routine presbytery visitations of 
churches should have as part of the 
agenda the disciplining of congre- 
gations that have refused to co- 
Operate on this issue. 

Presbyteries should take an active 
role in this concern, rather than 
continuing to be passive and 
unaware. Perhaps, then, the next 
25 years will see a great many 
more capable women giving leader- 
ship in the pulpit and sessions 
throughout our church. 

Linda Young, 
Waterloo Ont. 


Offensive 
I found “How to Bore People on 
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Sunday Mornings” (Jan. issue) 
offensive. Its overwhelming cute- 
ness trivializes the central act of 
the church, speaking the Word. 
The article conveys a smugness 
that may account for the sorry 
state of our common mission. In 
the name of those who are prepar- 
ing for ministry, please file this 
kind of stuff where it belongs — in 
the waste basket. 
Lloyd Gesner, 
Toronto 


Lean and Accountable 

I feel constrained to make a few 
remarks regarding the editorial “Be 
Warned” (Nov. issue). 

With a restructuring of the 
church’s administration, an 
increase in staff and expenditures 
may be necessary. The point I 
question, however, is the use of 
“efficient/lean and accountable.” 

I believe these desirable elements 
are virtually impossible to imple- 
ment. To determine the efficiency 
of an incumbent in a position, one 
must first establish the maximum 
amount of “work” an ideal person 
could produce in a given time 
period, and then rate the incum- 
bent against that standard. In 
some situations, the efficiency of 
workers cannot be accurately rated 
as the context in which they work 
is too variable. 

Accountability requires that 
someone be accountable to some- 
one, that specific performance 
criteria be established, and that 
power to apply sanctions be 
authorized. In the case of Presby- 
terian church offices, who is 
accountable to whom, by what 
criteria, and who has power to 
apply what sanctions? 

To say simply, for example, that 
it is accountable to General 
Assembly or to the church-at-large 
is meaningless. General Assembly 
is an ad hoc body without the time 
or ability to learn the minute 
details of specific operations, and 
the church-at-large is so decentral- 
ized it cannot take action. If this 
term is to be used, specific criteria 
must be set forth for each opera- 
tion, the section involved must be 
accountable to someone know- 
ledgeable enough to evaluate the 
operation and with power to apply 


some predetermined sanction 
against those who fail to meet the 
established criteria. Is such a 
procedure contemplated? 

The terms “efficient/lean and 
accountable” may be acceptable for 
someone attempting to sway a 
crowd, but they are meaningless in 
the present restructuring of our 
church. Might I suggest we not 
leave ourselves open to criticism by 
making indefensible assertions? 
Nor is the above intended to deni- 
grate members at the church 
offices who are dedicated servants 
working against constraints of time 
and money. Let us not dissipate 
their energy with constraints that 
limit their (dare I say) efficiency, 
but rather let us give them the 
“tools” and our encouragement. 

Rolland W. Lewis, 
Vancouver 


Appreciation 

I have been subscribing to the 
Record for about 30 years. I would 
like to thank and congratulate you 
on what I think is the best Christ- 
mas issue that has ever been 
published since I have been read- 
ing the magazine. 

AS a minister, I am often asked 
to do “christenings” that are diffi- 
cult. The article entitled “Christ- 
mas Baptism” touched me deeply, 
as did the entire magazine. 

Our young president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, hav- 
ing stated that no doubt we had all 
read the article “Fitting Christ into 
Christmas,” proceeded to read it 
again as part of her Christmas 
devotional. Feeling that even we 
in ministry can get so involved in 
all that is going on in the church 
at Christmas and lose sight of 
Christ, I used this same article as a 
devotional with our ministerial. 

One of the senior women in the 
WMS group commented that this 
issue of the Record was so good 
she had read it twice, but when she 
got home she thought she would 
read it again. 

It is not often I say I have taken 
the time to read every word, but 
this time it is true. Keep up the 
good work. The Record is great! 

Mary Whitson, 
Woodville, Ont. 
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The Nancy B Dilemma 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


I he Nancy B case has catapulted the continuing “right to die” debate 
onto another level and focused again on the difficulties faced in coping 


with new technologies. 


Shortly after a Quebec court handed down its landmark ruling that 
allowed the young woman to tell her doctors to take her off life support, 
we heard from several disabled people who wanted to get the message 
out that life, even when severely restricted by health circumstances, is 
vastly preferable to death. Church leaders also came forward with 
opinions. For the first time the whole subject of euthanasia began to get 
a more thorough airing. There were several compelling pleas to Nancy 


B to hang on to life. 

One of the most notable came 
from Theresa Ducharme of Mani- 
toba who has been in a similar 
situation most of her life. She was 
crippled with polio at the age of 
eight. Her outlook was extremely 
bleak, but she kept fighting and is 
now 46 years old and married. 
Mrs. Ducharme wrote that she is 
glad no one followed through on 
her several requests to stop her 
respirator when she too thought 
death would be easier. 

There was another intervention 
from Connie Clark of Edmonton 
who is paralysed from the neck 
down and breathes most of the 
time with the help of a respirator. 
But she is grateful to be alive and 
says: “In the first two years I was 
quite down. But I’m glad that they 
didn’t give me the choice of dying. 
If I had done that, look at all the 
things I would have missed out on. 
I have travelled, got married, the 
people I have met.” Mrs. Clark 
also disagrees with the Nancy B 
ruling. “You’re playing God, and 
I don’t think we have the right to 
do that.” 

The leaders of various faiths 
appear to be divided on the ques- 
tion and their reactions demon- 
Strate the difficult quandary for 
them when called upon to counsel 
people who want to be taken off 
life support or who are attempting 
to cope with requests from a close 
relative on the matter. 


We are left to deal 
with the human and 
ethical dilemmas that 
modern technology 
creates 


Don Shipton, an Anglican minis- 
ter in Halifax, has to deal with the 
subject of death every day when he 
makes his rounds as a hospital 
chaplain. We see him in a televi- 
sion clip assuring a patient who 
has battled multiple sclerosis for 
30 years that he will honour his 
wish not to be on life support near 
the end and try to persuade doc- 
tors to let him die a natural death. 
Shipton believes that the right of 
people to claim responsibility for 
their own death under the extreme 
circumstances of a Nancy B is a 
“very positive and Christian thing 
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to do.” 

Not so, says Roman Catholic 
priest Joe Christensen who admits 
he could never counsel people to 
take their own life. Another 
Catholic priest, Father James 
Wingle, sees a dark pattern behind 
the current rush to allow people to 
have the right to die according to 
their own wishes: “The greatest 
fear is that society is beginning, or 
has begun, to cross the line 
between allowing someone to die 
and in a subtle way . . . killing. 

Another opinion comes from 
Rabbi Dow Marmur of Holy Blos- 
som Temple in Toronto. He says, 
“If we are created in the image of 
God, then we can’t be things at the 
end of a machine.” 

What emerges from these com- 
ments is not surprising, represent- 
ing as they do the traditional 
differences between Roman Catho- 
lics and others on matters of life 
and death. In the medical commu- 
nity, it is the comment by Rabbi 
Marmur that comes closest to the 
feelings of some doctors who deal 
in these matters every day. 

A Calgary doctor made it clear to 
me in an interview that he and 
many of his colleagues believe that 
a death that comes naturally and 
peacefully is more ethical than 
allowing a life to be sustained 
artificially by a machine. Missing 
from that, of course, is the ever 
present possibility of a sudden and 
inexplicable recovery in the 
patient’s condition or the chance 
of a miracle cure for the disease 
some distance down the road. 

What is obvious as we take our- 
selves around the various loops of 
this argument is that modern tech- 
nology has brought us to this 
crossroads. We are left to deal 
with the human and ethical 
dilemmas it creates.) 


THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY ~ 


Michael Farris 


Voice of Fire 


Third Sunday in Lent 


Exodus 3:1-15; Psalm 103:1-13; I Corinthians 10:1-13; Luke 13:1-9. 


W... could be more Presbyterian than the burning bush? Moses 
turns aside to see a bush on fire and the rest, as they say, is history — 


church history. 


Our ancestors among the Covenanters in Scotland took the burning 
bush as a symbol of their resolve in the face of persecution. They and 
their faith were not going away. More recent ancestors took up the sym- 
bol after the 1925 Union to say that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


had not been consumed. 

Of course, in the Bible, a bush on 
fire is not the symbol of a people 
or a church, but of our God. Let’s 
be frank. Churches are consumed 
all the time. Peoples come and go. 
Denominations too. God alone 
goes on in power and holiness. 
God is the one in our motto who 
is “still not consumed.” 

Follow the story and you see why 
it is so important. Moses, fugitive 
murderer, part-time shepherd, and 
tongue-tied excuse-maker, is hardly 
the one to go tell Pharaoh, “Let 
my people go!” Likewise, the 
people ground down making bricks 
for Egypt seem far from a popular 
revolution. What starts the Exo- 
dus, what keeps it going, what will 
bring it to an end is there in the 
first person: “I have seen the aff- 
liction of my people and I have 
heard their cry .. . I have come 
down to deliver them” (Exodus 
3:7-8). 

This focus on the first person 
explains, perhaps, the giving of 
God’s name: “I AM WHO I AM 
— I WILL BE WHO I WILL BE” 
(Exodus 3:14). Strange name is it 
not? On the one hand, a name 
that will not give itself away, will 
not reveal too much. On the 
other, a real name that people can 
call on, a name you can say and 
know and pray to. 

We hardly use the name given 
that day — Yahweh. Our Hebrew 
is not fluent enough for all that, 
and we have other names by which 
we know and praise our God. For 


the day, however, it is worth con- 
sidering the God who says his 
name is a first person active. 

Not only in our story but in our 
history and our theology, we place 
God as the first person active. The 
one constant through the whole 
Bible story is God’s will and way. 
Often hidden, many times myste- 
rious, the divine will endures 
where all else fails. Again the 
burning bush — “not consumed.” 
For Presbyterians, it is also the key 
to Reformed theology. At its heart 
is the voice of fire which has the 
first word and last in who we are 
and where we are going. 

Certainly all this is an odd idea 
for our time. Make no mistake. It 
is tough to say that what God asks 
is really what matters. Difficult to 
persuade people that the divine 
word in all matters is first and last 
and won’t go away. Just ask 
Moses! It’s even odd to find 
people like us believing these 
things in our age. As odd, per- 


haps, as finding a bush burning in 
the desert that just won’t go out. 
Think of it all for a moment. Not 
a bad thing that we Presbyterians 
have a burning bush as our Sign. 

Paul now has something to say to 
those who have Exodus in their 
heritage. People who saw the 
burning bush, crossed the Red Sea, 
ate in the wilderness have a history 
of which to be proud. Isn’t it 
amazing that these proud people 
could so quickly lose sight of it all? 
This happened to Israel, says Paul. 
It can even happen to people who 
are baptized and eat the Lord’s 
Supper. It still does. Interesting 
what Paul gives as examples of his 
time: sexual immorality and com- 
plaining in the church. Some 
things never change. 

But a practical point really. If our 
grand heritage does not issue in 
lives worthy of that tradition, it has 
done little good. “So if you think 
you are standing, watch out that 
you do not fall” (I Corinthians 
10:12). Or in the words of Psalm 
103:1: “Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
and all that is within me bless his 
holy name! Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

But there is some good news to 
go with the warning. “No tempta- 
tion has overtaken you that is not 
common to everyone. God is 
faithful, and he will not let you be 
tested beyond your strength, but 
with the testing he will provide the 
way Out so that you will be able to 
endure it” (I Corinthians 10:13). 
Or for those who have missed even 
that chance, the words of Psalm 
103: “As far as the east is from the 
west, so far does he remove our 
transgressions from us.” Good 
news for good Presbyterians who 
tend and water the burning bush.) 


Michael Farris is minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg. 
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FULL COUNT 


Laurence DeWolfe 


Calvin Land 


Y:. can learn a lot about our culture just by picking up a glossy 
magazine a few times a year. The news-stands are packed with them. A 
few months ago, New Age Journal caught my eye. The news snippets and 
advertisements proved as interesting as the feature articles. 


One item was especially engaging. 
The Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, foun- 
der of Transcendental Meditation, 
and Canadian magician Doug Hen- 
ning have combined forces (no pun 
intended) to build a 450-acre 
theme park near Disney World in 
Florida. Veda Land is one of five 
theme parks planned throughout 
the planet, with “33 major attrac- 
tions emphasizing . . . enlighten- 
ment, knowledge and entertain- 
ment.” 

Initial plans include “a courtyard 
of illusions (‘that will prove you 
can’t trust your senses’), a forest of 
knowledge (‘with wise men telling 
fables about nature’) and a magic 
flying chariot ride inside the mol- 
ecular structure of a rose.” 

Fascinating! Hey, how about 
“Knoxiana,” or “Calvin Land,” or 
“St. Andrew’s World”? Maybe a 
Presbyterian farmer would let us 
have some land near Canada’s 
Wonderland. Even at a cut rate, 
he’d do better than if he planted 
corn. 


One true mark of a 
Reformed Christian is a 
great sense of humour 


We could have a Courtyard of 
Illusions with exhibits on church 
growth, special fund-raising cam- 
paigns and youth work. Our 
Forest of Knowledge (or Amazing 
World of DDs) would be full of 
distinguished men in black gowns 
reminiscing about the good old 
days. Or would that be too much 
like a synod meeting? Then there 
could be a magic flying chariot ride 
inside the structure of Calvin’s 
Institutes. 


We must be bold in 
marketing our faith, 
unembarrassed to 
speak God’s name 


But seriously, is there a lesson 
for us in the triad of “enlighten- 
ment, knowledge and entertain- 
ment”? We Reformed Christians 
have always been good at offering 
enlightenment (read _ revelation) 
and knowledge (read doctrine and 
guidance). But what about enter- 
tainment? We cringe at the 
thought, I know. We should think 
again. 

One true mark of a Reformed 
Christian is a great sense of 
humour. Some of us are better at 
hiding it than others, but it’s there. 
Believing in the sovereignty of 
God, in election and vocation, 
takes all the weight of the world 
off your shoulders. Sets you free 
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to laugh. Laugh at yourself. 
Laugh with God at the wonders 
that spring up along the path God 
has set for you. Feel the tears of 
joy that flow when you discover 
layer after layer of grace. 

We don’t have to save the world. 
God has already done it. Hurray! 
God has chosen to bring that sal- 
vation to our reality through us. 
Whee! What could be more ridi- 
culous? God has called us, and 
given us one another in the church. 
How else to cope with that but 
with laughter? 

New Age disciples are far more 
serious and cautious about life 
than any Presbyterian has ever 
been. Even their entertainment 
always has a dark edge. Think of 
the grinding, repetitive patterns of 
so much New Age music, or their 
penchant for melancholic, ancient 
folk music. For all their affirming 
words about humanity, New Agers 
have not found a way to deal with 
human sin, and personal responsi- 
bility. Deny it, rise above it, vault 
over it, or embrace it — they just 
don’t know what to do. Their 


journeys in search of answers never 
seem to end. 


Full Count continued 


The New Age movement, or 
movements, reach many of the 
people we despair of ever reaching. 
New Age reminds us of the value 
and potential of every human 
being, and of the capacity and need 
for spirituality we all have. Spiri- 
tuality doesn’t just appear in us 
when we profess Christian faith. 

But New Age can only take a 
searching soul so far. We have to 
be willing, and bold enough, and 
sure enough of ourselves to Say: 
“Try this. We think you'll agree it’s 
got what you’re looking for. At 
least it will take us, together, in 
the right direction.” 


New Age disciples are 
far more serious and 
cautious about life 


Market our faith. The New Age 
entrepreneurs do. Be bold about 
it. Unafraid to say why we do 
what we do. Unembarrassed to 
speak God’s name. Claiming no 
certainty of our own, but sure of 
the way we are following. We 
don’t need to produce another 
magazine, or sell crystal crosses, or 
offer meditation courses on tape. 
Just show the world around us 
people who live in this world with 
confidence, hope and humour. Per- 
haps more than anything these 
days, humour. 

Entertainment? Not sound-and- 
light shows. Good music, stimula- 
ting preaching and teaching, satis- 
fying fellowship. All presented in 
ways that make people sit up and 
take notice. Inviting people to 
come and see what God and God’s 
people are doing. Suggesting to 
people that their needs can be met 
and their gifts will be valued. 
Showing in action the kind of com- 
munity that everyone wants to 
belong to, especially the people 
who have discovered that the inner 
journey isn’t all there is. That’s a 
lot more than entertainment.[] 


Laurence DeWolfe is minister of Knox, 
Dawn Township and St. Andrew’s, Petrolia, 
Ont. 


——~ AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 


A Blizzard of Little Fish 


I, the past couple of years, my wife Joan and I have discovered the joys 
of snorkelling on our winter holidays. Until recently, we thought only of 
land activities. Or, occasionally, of sailing on top of the water, where the 


laws of gravity still apply. 


But water is a different world. We can float weightlessly, totally 


relaxed, watching the fish. 

By far the best snorkelling we 
found was on Cozumel Island, in 
the Gulf of Mexico. (I’m told it 
may also be the world’s best scuba- 
diving, but we haven’t tried that 
yet.) The water was so clear we 


could often distinguish individual sg 


grains of sand on the bottom, 20 
feet below. Some of the fish were 
no bigger than my little finger, but 
most were the size of my hand or 
bigger. And the colours — oh, the 
colours! ‘Tiger stripes, black and 
yellow. Pale blue with brilliant red 
spots at their tails. Almost trans- 
parent, with a large round black 
and white eye at the tail, so that 
they always seem to be backing 


away. Metallic blue. Metallic 
yellow. Iridescent greens and 
browns... 


And they swam by in thousands. 
When they passed below us, the 
sand itself seemed to be moving. 
When they swam past at eye-level, 
it was like facing into a blizzard, 
watching snowflakes swirling by. 

It’s an eerie feeling, floating 
there, watching the fish. When a 
fish swims within touching dist- 
ance, you can see every scale on its 
body. 

To compound the effect, things 
appear closer under water. So the 
fish seemed to be swimming right 
in front of our snorkel masks, 
almost emerging from the corners 
of our eyes. 

We literally hung in the water 
while the fish swirled around us. 
Aside from one inquisitive fish 
with a bright blue grin plastered 
across its gills, which tried to nip a 
knuckle as I floated there, the fish 
utterly ignored us. We might as 


well not have been there. 

I guess we were so big, so un- 
fish-like, they didn’t even recognize 
who or what we were. 

I wonder if we humans have the 
same reaction to God. More than 
80 per cent of North Americans 
Claim to believe in God. But if 
you ask most of them when they 
last saw or heard from God, they’ll 
probably get tongue-tied. If they 
can cite an instance, it’s likely to 
be years and years ago. They just 
don’t recognize God as part of 
their daily environment. 

Maybe we’re like those fish. May- 
be God is right here, just like Joan 
and me floating in the water. But 
God is so big, so different from us, 
we don’t know what to look for. 

Indeed, all we may see is some 
kind of obstacle, some kind of bar- 
rier we have to pass around, like 
the fish, to get where we want to 
be. 

Are we being as stupid as a 
blizzard of little fish?[] 


We welcome Jim Taylor to the pages of the 
Record. Jim is a writer and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. He edits PMC magazine 
(The Practice of Ministry in Canada) and 
conducts workshops on writing and editing. 
Each month he will relate everyday experi- 
ences to our faith and God. 
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Winter 


by Joseph C. 
McLelland 


W.... is here?” That’s the 


first question, according to North- 
rop Frye and other literary critics. 
Before we understand who we are 
and why, we need to figure out just 
what “here” means. 

Canada for starters — isn’t it a 
geographer’s dream and a politi- 
cian’s nightmare? This vast land of 
small population spread thinly 
across 4,000 miles; as if the first 
train west dropped markers — 
here a village, there a town — 
along its trail. Our artists describe 
what it means, what it takes, to live 
in such a forbidding climate. Win- 
ter Kept Us Warm was our famous 
movie. Poets call it “north of sum- 
mer” (Al Purdy) and write of death 
by freezing. Mon Oncle Antoine 
got it right, with funeral in snow. 
Margaret Atwood summed up the 
grand theme of Canlit as 
“Survival.” 


We have no message for 
this darkling world unless 
we can speak against its 
wintry pain, offering 

life and laughter 


Does winter keep us warm? 
Does our faith reflect our situa- 
tion? Older writers believed that 
all literature results from combina- 
tions of four elements: hot and 
cold, moist and dry. Like the four 
seasons, they inspire romance and 
irony and tragedy and comedy. 
Winter’s the time for irony: an ill 
humour that looks darkly on 
human affairs. Is ours a wintry 
theology that blows a chill wind of 
pessimism about other humans? 

Presbyterians are associated with 
a rigid or frigid doctrine of predes- 
tination. It did not take kindly to 
tolerance or lenience; it froze 
almost everyone out of heaven. 
Intending to protect divine grace, it 
talked its way into the false logic 
of All-or-Nothing. It flourished 
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naturally?) in Scotland where folk : 
have a right to be cold and moist. ! 


Today we’re recovering from its 
wintry feel, warming up to the cru- 
ciality of divine love and human 
choice. 

Here in the True North we 
endure an unfriendly climate and 
demand a theology that helps us 
Survive it: 


There once was a boy in Quebec 

who was buried in snow to his 
neck; 

when asked, “Are you friz?” 

he replied, “Yes I is — 

but we don’t call this cold in 


Quebec.” 


Not that climate simply dictates 
ideas. For instance, in table talk 
Karl Barth once remarked on the 
paradox that as you move north 
into Scandinavia the light lasts 
longer but the image of God gets 
darker — think of Ibsen’s plays or 
Bergman’s movies. Moreover, 
modern Presbyterians have become 
much like other mainline 
Christians; the “distinctives” are no 
longer high profile and hard-edged. 
Nor is this necessarily bad. The 
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Original meaning of ecumenical 


was “the whole inhabited world.” 
A larger view is in order. 

Indeed, human destiny on this 
planet earth is not the Creator’s 
only concern. When God spoke 
his mind in the beginning, the 
possibility of a human race was but 


_ one ingredient in a cosmic drama. 
Not only our little solar system or 


even its Milky Way, but all those 
galaxies wheeling in choral dance. 
As if the Big Bang were an 
overture setting the stage for what 
Calvin called “theatre of glory.” 
Such images turn winter into 
spring. They belie the seasonal 
downturn that symbolizes endings, 
deadness. Winter will keep us 
warm, may even rekindle our cold 
spirits, if we listen for the rhythm 
of hope that underlies every 
season, all elements. 
What we call cold in Quebec has 
its own beauty and warmth. These 
long nights, as northern lights play 
and frosty boughs crack, with low 
moons in dry darkness — they 
bring not only irony but clarity. 
Behold the starry heavens as a vast 
auditorium! On this spaceship 
earth we mirror a cosmic ritual of 


death and rebirth; our Christ is its 
focus here, and our choreographer. 

In the beginning, a threshing 
floor served as dancing circle, both 
circus and kirk. The rites of spring 
heralded the return of Life, the 
fertile earth beckoned to share her 
bread and wine. That’s why Love 
is stronger than Death — Freud’s 
Eros and Thanatos. We have no 
message for this darkling world 
unless we can speak against its 
wintry pain and cruelty, offering 
life and laughter. If Gospel is good 
news it must challenge the 
darkness, unveiling One who 
renews youth and redeems fallen 
Spirits. 

Winters of discontent are noth- 
ing new for Canadians, especially 
in Quebec. The question is, what 
sun will turn them into “glorious 
summer”? For Shakespeare it was 
the noble house of Kent; our 
political leaders lack that stature, 
that sense of vocation. Human 
philosophies turn into ideologies 
— righteous causes that breed new 
intolerance, the notorious 
“political correctness.” 

It’s time for Good News. Not 
merely a summer theology of 
indulgence and sweetness, but 
vigorous renewal and refreshment, 
as signs of Spring break through, 
heralds of thaw. What signs or 
symbols do we speak and do? 
Sacraments of former power or of 
future hope? Winter’s tale or 
spring song? Cooling off or 
hotting up? If ours is a God for 
all seasons, even winter becomes 
subject for comedy — like Chris- 
toper Fry’s The Dark is Light 
Enough. Which season is it? — 
Where is here? Or better, when is 
now?[_] 


Joseph McLelland is the McConnell 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
McGill University, Montreal, and a 
contributing editor of this magazine. 
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Jordan: The War’s Greatest 


by Ijeoma Ross The disappearance of refugee camps seems as far in the future 


as the resolution of the wars which created them 


A. my elbow, a small, soft 


voice asked me my name. _ I 
lowered my camera and turned my 
attention from the crowd of people 
in the waiting area of the health 
clinic to this young Arab girl 
speaking in very correct, polite 
English. 

“It’s Ijeoma,” I told her, watching 
her puzzled expression as she 
struggled with sounds not often 
put together in Arabic. “What’s 
your name?” I asked. 

“Iman,” she said looking down 
shyly. 

She was a tall, thin eight-year-old 
with bright round eyes. She was 
wearing the blue tunic of one of 
the United Nations (UN) schools 
in the Baqa’a Refugee Camp out- 
side Amman, Jordan. 


People without a country 
fled to Jordan, 
hoping to find help 


“Why are you here?” asked a 
bright-eyed woman, obviously 
Iman’s mother. Her English was 
similarly polite and proper. I 
realized with a start that this 
woman, who is only slightly older 
than I, was probably educated at 
one of the UN schools in the 
camp. She has been in the camp 
since she was five or six and is now 
raising her own child there. 

This story is familiar throughout 
Gaza, the West Bank and Jordan 
where generations of Palestinian 
families are living out their lives in 
refugee camps. Unlike Gaza and 
the West Bank, in Jordan the Pal- 
estinians living in camps are full 
citizens of the country. Since 1967, 
the UN, the Jordanian government 
and international aid agencies have 
been trying to improve conditions 
for Palestinians who fled the Israeli 
occupied territories after the Six- 
Day War. 
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Three of the women working 
in the Baqa’a Clinic. 


This father and baby 
are among those 
who come to 

the Middle East 
Council of Churches 
seeking help. 
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Victim 


Iman and author ljeoma Ross at the 
Baqa’a Refugee Camp, Jordan. 


Baqa’a is crowded and poor, but 
it has a liveliness in it, far different 
from the drab greyness of the 
camps in the Israeli-occupied terri- 
tories. On the streets of Baqa’a, 
brightly painted trucks unload 
supplies for vendors who sell 
everything from shoes, to grain, to 
chairs. People are walking in the 
Streets, doing their daily business 
and shopping. The air is full of 
the noise of children playing as the 
morning school shift ends and 
afternoon classes begin. 

The health clinic funded by the 
UN agency responsible for assisting 
Palestinian refugees is teeming 
with people. Mothers have 
brought in babies for check-ups 
and school children’ have come in 


for vaccinations. There is a.den- 


tist, a physiotherapist and a gyne- 
cologist. The Middle East Council 
of Churches pays the salaries of 
four specialists: a cardiologist, 
ophthalmologist, dermatologist, 
and an ear, nose and throat doctor. 

Baqa’a and the other refugee 
camps have become part of the 
Jordanian landscape. The disap- 
pearance of the refugee camps, like 


the resolution of wars which 
created them, seems far in the 
distant future. At the moment, the 
Jordanian government is faced with 
a more immediate problem — the 
aftermath of the Gulf war. 

The refugees from old wars are 
no longer the most pressing prob- 
lem facing development agencies. 
The agencies have turned their 
attention to the 400,000 Pales- 
tinians who have “returned” to 
Jordan since the Gulf war. 

They are called “the returnees,” 
although many have lived in Iraq 
or Kuwait for years and some of 
the younger family members have 
never seen Jordan. But as Pales- 
tinians, they have no homeland to 
which to return and Jordan is the 
closest friendly country. 

At the outbreak of the war, Jor- 
dan was just beginning to come out 
of the worst part of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) 
approved economic adjustment 
program. Unemployment was at 
20 per cent. The Jordanian econ- 
omy depended on trade with and 
investment from the Gulf states. 

With the beginning of the war, 
foreign Arab nationals flooded out 
of the Gulf and over 800,000 went 
to Jordan. The Egyptians, Syrians 
and other nationals made their way 
home, leaving hundreds of thou- 
sands of Palestinians searching for 
a new life in Jordan. 

Edmond Adams, a relief worker 
with the Middle East Council of 
Churches (MECC), has been work- 
ing hard since the war trying to 
create projects to help the people 
who have fled to Jordan. He has 
seen and talked to a lot of the 
Palestinians who fled the Gulf. 


Unemployment and 
overcrowding are 
threatening to tear 
the social fabric 

of the country 


Many were trusted employees and 
professionals in Kuwait for years. 
When the Kuwaiti rulers were re- 
instated after the war, the Pales- 
tinians paid the price for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) having backed Saddam 
Hussein in the war. If Palestinian 


children had gone to a government 
school during the six-month occu- 
pation, they weren’t allowed back 
after the liberation. They could go 
to private schools, but more often 
than not their parents’ jobs had 
disappeared or their work permits 
had not been renewed. 

Many of the people who left Iraq 
fled after the war. Some are Chris- 
tians from the ancient Chaldean 
church who were afraid of being 
caught between Saddam Hussein’s 
forces and the rebelling Kurds in 
northern Iraq. So they fled to 
Jordan, hoping to find some help. 

A UN report has itemized the 
financial impact the war and the 
ongoing embargo against Iraq are 
having on Jordan. The authors of 
the report predicted that in 1991 
the country will have produced less 
than a quarter of what it produced 
before the war. The report is 
called “Jordan: the ‘Greatest Vic- 
tim’ of the UN Embargo.” It is a 
victim going unnoticed by the rest 
of the world. 

Even in Jordan, according to 
Edmond Adams, the impact of the 
returnees is hidden. Unlike the 
refugees, the returnees are not all 
in one place where aid agencies 
can easily provide programs for 
them. The returnees are staying 
with relatives, many of whom used 
to rely on money sent back by the 
people now sleeping on their 
floors. Others are living out of 
their cars in parks in Amman. By 
day they look like picnickers; after 
dark they roll out blankets. 

Adams says the unemployment, 
lack of money from workers in the 
Gulf and the stress of household 
overcrowding will soon tear at the 
social fabric of the country. 

Aid and development agencies in 
Jordan are struggling to help 
where they can. The MECC, to 
which Presbyterian World Service 
and Development gives money 
through the Canadian Council of 
Churches, is working with retur- 
nees to try to integrate them into 
the economy. 

Many of the people who were 
forced to leave Kuwait are educa- 
ted professionals. Adams estimates 
there are over 6,000 doctors and 
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Jordan 
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other health care professionals 
among the returnees. He wants to 
build clinics so that these people 
can work and help the rest of the 
community. He also wants to esta- 
blish_ small-scale factories for 
women to make sweaters and uni- 
forms to sell to schools. But these 
ideas need money. Many who fled 
left everything behind or have used 
up any money they were able to 
bring Out with them. 

For the Christians who left Iraq, 
there is little option but to return. 
Every day the stairwell up to the 
second floor offices of the MECC 
is lined with people seeking help. 
A few still hope to emigrate to 
Canada or Australia, but others are 
asking for enough money to buy a 
bus ticket back to Baghdad. They 
are uncertain what they will find in 
Iraq, but Jordan has been unable 
to offer them anything. 

The people in MECC are trying 
to provide whatever help they can. 
They are giving those who want to 
return to Iraq the money for the 
ticket and about five dollars extra 
for food. 

Adams, who has gone into Iraq 
with food aid, paints a bleak pic- 
ture of conditions in Iraq. “You 
won't feel there was a war there 
[when you first arrive in 
Baghdad],” he said. “But if you 
even scratch the surface you will 
find total destruction.” The war 
destroyed the electricity, telecom- 
munications, water and sewage. 
Iraq needs money to rebuild the 
country, but the UN embargo pre- 
vents it from selling its oil. The 
bill for medical supplies alone is 
$2.5 billion. 

Adams states: “The only way [the 
Iraqi] people can start surviving 
again is by lifting the sanctions. 
Then these people [in Jordan] 
could go back and live like human 
beings.” 


Ijeoma Ross is a journalism student and 
member of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. She accompanied her mother, 
Marjorie Ross, to the Middle East to visit 
development projects supported by 
Presbyterian World Service. 
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Loneliness 


by W. Stanford Reid 


W... my wife was confined 


to a nursing home, I experienced a 
deep sense of loneliness. I have 
also encountered a number of men 
and women in our church having 
difficulty in dealing with their lone- 
liness. 

Loneliness is not unusual. It is 
far more common at all levels of 
society than we realize. While 
lonely people often do not want to 
reveal their feelings, their loneli- 
ness frequently becomes obvious. 

Christians should not ignore 
loneliness. We need to face it — 
in ourselves and others. Then ask, 
how should I respond to my own, 
or another’s, loneliness? 

Loneliness can be long-term. It 
may be caused by the death of a 
husband or wife after a number of 
years of marriage. Or the breakup 
of a marriage. Close friends mov- 
ing away results in loneliness. A 
pastor having no close friendships 
in the congregation may feel cut 
off from those to whom he min- 
isters. Loneliness, resulting from 
long-term or permanent separa- 
tion, may arise from these or other 
Situations. 

People without friendly contacts 
to meet their social needs, who do 
not know where to turn for com- 
panionship, tend to withdraw into 
themselves. This withdrawal can 
ultimately lead to emotional, men- 
tal and physical damage. This can 
be dealt with best by the healing 
that friendship brings. 

Through my recent experience, I 
discovered how painful loneliness 
can be. I also met a man whose 
wife died after a marriage of 50 
years. I met another man who was 
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separated from his wife after a 25- 
year marriage. Both men feel 
lonely and tend to withdraw, 
apparently unable to reach out and 
make contacts with others who 
would be a help in overcoming 
their feelings of isolation. 


Whether the 

lonely person feels it 

or not, Christ, 

through the Holy Spirit, 
is always present 


Their reaction is not unique. In 
a recent survey of 5,000 singles in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 47 per 
cent said that they felt very lonely. 
Doubtless, a close look around us 
would uncover more lonely people 
than we ever thought existed. 

What does the Bible say about 
such human problems? A number 
of scriptural passages refer to 
loneliness and God’s call to his 
people to help and comfort those 
who are suffering in this manner. 
At creation, God declared that it is 
not good for people to be alone 
(Genesis 2:18). Ecclesiastes 4:7-12 
states that loneliness makes life 
meaningless. The New Testament 
regards loneliness as something 
which the Christian is meant to 
heal. Jesus’ parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37), plus 
the comments of Paul (Ephesians 


4:7-16) and James (James 1:27), all 


point in this direction. 
For the lonely to withdraw into 
themselves provides no solution to 


and the Christian 


Me ie ae 


Invite them Ze 
for a meal 


the problem. Reaching out is one 
of the principal ways in which 
Christians can overcome loneliness. 
They should not withdraw from the 
fellowship of the church but should 
seek to reach out to other Chris- 
tians as well as maintaining friend- 
ships with others. However, this is 
often difficult for the lonely per- 
son. 

The other side to this story 
involves Christians reaching out to 


their lonely neighbours. Give 
them a call. Invite them in for a 
cup of coffee. Suggest going out 
for a meal or movie together, or 
for a round of golf. Usually, you 
must take the initiative in making 
contacts with lonely people. And 
do not be surprised if you encoun- 
ter some problems in persuading 
them to respond. However, your 
consistent friendship will help to 
heal their loneliness. 


In this way Christians show 
Christ’s love to the person who 
may have given up on God’s love. 
By reaching out, you may encour- 
age lonely people to renew their 
contacts in the church, the Body of 
Christ, or bring non-Christians in 
touch with the love which faith in 
Jesus Christ produces. 

The sovereign grace of God 
stands behind the Christian’s desire 
to reach the lonely. The one who 
has revealed his grace through 
Jesus Christ, and offered this 
redemption freely to all, cares for 
his people, as Paul points out 
(Romans 8:28). Day by day God 
watches over them. And to the 
lonely God sends comfort. 

Whether the lonely Christian 
feels it or not, Christ, through the 
Holy Spirit, is always present. 
Jesus promised his disciples he 
would be with them to the end of 
the world, a promise upon which 
all Christians should rely (Matthew 
28:19-20; Hebrews 13:5b-6). 

The Christian message calls 
Christians to reach out to the 
lonely. Only as we love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves can we help 
them. In these acts we can be con- 
fident of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit who will encourage us and 
them.[] 


Stanford Reid is a retired Presbyterian 
minister and professor of history who lives 
in Guelph, Ont. 
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From Vision to Reality 


Part II: 


by A. R. Neal Mathers 


Finding a Way Forward 


To move from maintenance to mission in congregational life 


is easy to.suggest, difficult to implement 


Av inove we may not like to 


admit it, and although it is not 
true of every congregation in our 
denomination, the truth is that 
many congregations are mainten- 
ance, not mission orientated. We 
exhibit more concern for ourselves, 
our buildings, our programs and 
our people than in reaching those 
with no relationship to Jesus 
Christ. Changing this attitude will 
be an important step in any con- 
gregation turning its vision for the 
future into a concrete reality. 

We see maintenance mentality 
everywhere. We see it in the 
session when the elders talk about 
more programs for “our” people, 
and never ask themselves what they 
can do for the unchurched. In the 
board where we spend hours argu- 
ing about the plumbing, without 
any thought of a world that needs 
to hear the gospel. Even in the 
mission group that sees mission as 
“over there,” when it really should 
begin right outside our church 
doors. 


Both pastor and people 
must be united around 
a God-given vision 


If you doubt this conclusion, 
calculate the people hours your 
congregation spent in the last 
month on issues that were congre- 
gational in nature over against the 
hours spent on issues that attemp- 
ted to reach and disciple those 
outside the church building. 
Better still, look at your last 
annual report. Since we usually 
put our money where our mouths 
are, calculate the percentage of the 
budget spent on your own 
congregational needs, and _ the 
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percentage committed to mission. 
Then work out how much of the 
mission figure was for mission and 
outreach in your own community. 
Be warned, the results may depress 
you. 

To move from maintenance to 
mission in congregational life is 
easy to suggest, difficult to imple- 
ment. Nevertheless, if a congrega- 
tion is to achieve any kind of 
lasting church growth, and turn its 
vision into reality, this becomes 
essential. A major problem of 
Canadian Presbyterians is our abil- 
ity to do maintenance well but to 
be ineffective in mission and out- 
reach. Not surprising, then, that 
our denomination has experienced 
difficult times in recent years. 

However, we must not lose hope. 
Several practical ways can move a 
congregation from maintenance to 
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aL 
[PLAS 


— Art by Iris Ward 


mission. I can’t provide instant 
solutions, but I can offer a few 
insights on where to start. 


The first, so obvious that we 
often overlook it, is commitment. 
In a society which often views 
commitment as anti-social behav- 
iour, we need to be sure that we 
understand the concept of commit- 
ment. Simply put, it can be 
defined as a decision to act, a 
pledge, a trust. More than think- 
ing about something, more than 
planning to do something, commit- 
ment includes a_ deliberate, 
conscious decision to actually do it. 

Church growth does not happen 
because we decide it should 
happen, or because we think it’s a 
good idea, or even because we pray 
for it. Many congregations do all 


of these things; but because they 
never actually put their dreams and 
plans into action, nothing happens. 
Then they become discouraged and 
give up. 

If we wish to move from main- 
tenance to mission, we must set 
clear, bold, prayerful, Holy Spirit 
directed plans and then act on 
those plans to create change. 
Unless we are willing to be change 
agents, to rock the boat, to shake 
the status quo, to go in new direc- 
tions to meet modern day realities, 
we may continue to be a cozy 
Christian club but we will never 
reach our communities for Jesus 
Christ and be a disciple-making 
church. 

How committed are you to being 
a mission-minded Christian? A 
mission-minded church? 


The second insight builds on the 
first. Church growth demands that 
both pastor and people be motiva- 
ted for growth. It cannot be 
either/or. It must be both. 

The minister must _ provide 
leadership, but leaders are ren- 
dered ineffective if no one follows 
the leadership. Leaders must 
prayerfully cultivate God’s vision 
for the congregation. 

Proverbs states that “where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 
The Old and New Testaments 
clearly show that God usually gives 
this vision to those he calls into 
leadership. Therefore, God’s 
vision for your church is most 
likely to be channelled through the 
minister and ruling elders, as they 
pray for it. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule, but they are 
exceptions. So if your leaders have 
no vision, encourage them to pray 
for one. 

Prayer becomes an_ essential 
necessity in developing the unity of 
both pastor and people around a 
God-given vision. Why not ask the 
minister and elders what vision 
God has given them for the con- 
gregation? It might be an exciting 
experience. 


The third critical insight is that 
commitment and vision do not 
happen in a vacuum. They must 


be focused on a purpose. That 
purpose must be larger than “we 
need more members to pay the 
bills.” Or “unless we add new 
members we must close our 
church.” Or even “we want to be 
the largest church in town so we 
have to do more outreach.” Plans 
made in that spirit will not be 
blessed by the Holy Spirit and 
cannot arise out of a God-given 
vision. 


If those are your motives, people 
who join your congregation will 
soon leave when they discover the 
real reason you wanted them as 
members. Do you think such atti- 
tudes please the Head of the 
Church, our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Of course not. Yet honesty 
demands we confess that we have 
often looked at church growth 
from this perspective. 

Our commitment and vision must 
be motivated by one clear purpose: 
to share the good news of salvation 
with others because Jesus has com- 
manded us to do so. Unless this 
passion for men and women, teens 
and children, motivates us, we are 
wrongly motivated. 


Commitment and vision 
must be motivated by the 
good news of salvation 


As Canadian Presbyterians we 
need to rediscover a consciousness 
that Jesus wants every lost person 
found, and that he sends us out to 
find them. We need to teach this 
from the pulpit and make it the 
focus of our groups and activities. 
Above all, we need to build signifi- 
cant relationships with non- 
believers in order to share our 
faith. 

Why do you desire to see your 
congregation grow? Do you have 
a burden for the outsider? If not, 
pray for one. 


Finally, we cannot move from 
maintenance to mission until we 
are willing to change. Someone 
has observed that the final seven 
words of a dying church are: 
“We've never done it that way 
before.” Variations of that theme 
include: “That won’t work here.” 
“No one will come if we do that.” 
“We don’t need to start a new 
group; Our present groups have 
lots of space left in them.” “It’s 
not in the budget.” Probably you 
have heard others. 

One thing, however, remains 
clear. To move from simply going 
through the motions and serving 
only present membership needs 
(maintenance), to finding and ful- 
filling the needs of unbelievers and 
leading them to faith in Christ 
(mission) demands change. That 
will involve courage on the part of 
the minister, elders and leaders of 
the congregation to initiate the 
changes according to the vision 
God has given them. It will also 
take faith and courage from the 
membership to follow that leader- 
ship as they accept the vision. 

For some, such change will be 
painful. For all, it will be difficult. 
However, let me suggest two ways 
to manage change. 

First, make prayer for the growth 
and mission of the church, and for 
friends and relatives outside the 
church, a priority within both your 
congregation and your personal 
life. Secondly, involve as many 
people as possible in fleshing out 
the vision God has given. 


What kind of congregation do 
you want to be? One that simply 
goes through the motions? One 
that cannot see beyond its own 
building and its own needs? Or do 
you want to be a people of God, 
making a significant difference in 
your community, and in the world, 
for Jesus Christ? Your decisions 
about maintenance or mission will 
determine how real your vision 
actually becomes.(] 


Neal Mathers is minister of Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Nottawa, Ont. 
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Me...A Samaritan? 


by Diane Dadian 


Breaking down barriers 
between Muslims and Christians 


S.. lay flat on her hospital 


bed, weak from shock and loss of 
blood. She ached for her tiny baby 
born two months prematurely and 
struggled for enough English words 
to ask about him. Her thoughts 
were an ugly blur of hard blows, a 
flashing knife and screaming. 
Always the screaming. 

As she lay there, Amina (not her 
real name) expected no comfort. 
Most of her family and friends had 
sided with her husband after their 
marriage had broken up three 
years earlier. This new baby, 
fathered by the boyfriend who had 
stabbed her, would alienate the 
rest. She closed her eyes wearily. 

The soft murmur of voices 
behind the curtain roused her. 
Her room-mate had visitors again. 
She felt a pang of envy. 

“Are you awake, dear?” a grey- 
haired woman asked, peering 
around the curtain. “We want to 
pray for your baby, too.” 


Some wonder whether the 
Gulf War was the 
“Eighth Crusade” 


To Amina’s utter amazement, 
this woman bowed her head and 
began to pray for both babies. She 
had never heard Christians pray 
before, and she barely understood 
what was happening. Some of the 
words were unfamiliar. Yet she 
perceived love behind the words. 
She felt warmed by that love. 

Although Muslim communities 
have existed in Canada for more 
than a century, many of the 
400,000 Muslims within our land 
today know little about Christians. 
For many Muslims in Canada, the 
thought that a Christian might 


New mosque in 
Scarborough, 
Metro Toronto. 


(Rgreoserreamsoonsmne re 


treat them with love or compassion 
is as radical as the notion nearly 
2,000 years ago that a Samaritan 
might rescue a Jew. 

The parallel unnerves us. We 
don’t readily think of ourselves as 
Samaritans. Yet some strong 
reasons exist for Muslims to con- 
sider us the last people on earth 
they’d expect to help them in a 
crisis. 

Muslims believe that Christians 
follow a corrupted book, the Bible, 
a distorted and incorrect version of 
the original given by God. They 
believe that most of the books 
given by God are lost completely 
and that what remains is either 
corrupted (the Bible) or else the 
pure, uncorrupted Qur’an (Koran) 
given to Muhammad. 

Most Muslims believe we pray to 
three gods. While Islamic scholars 
may have a more accurate view of 
Christian doctrines, average people 
have little time for study. They 
commonly believe we worship the 
Father, Jesus and Mary, citing sta- 
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tues in Roman Catholic churches 
as proof. Others rely on Holly- 
wood movies for their information. 
The “obvious immorality” of 
Christians is an extremely annoying 
supposition many Muslim new- 
comers to the West tend to share. 
Many come from Islamic countries 
where there is no_ separation 
between “church” (or mosque) and 
state. Most deplore, or have never 
experienced, a secular state. They 
assume that the Christian West, 
and Canada in particular, are 
Christian. Not surprisingly, a 
Muslim visitor strolling down the 
seamy side of our streets, past 
prostitutes, drunks, and scantily 
clad individuals with pink hair and 
safety pins stuck in their noses, will 
get an odd view of Christianity. 
And, worst of all, many Muslims 
feel we hate them. They link 
Christians to the policies of our 
government and the United States. 
They know many church leaders 
take a strongly “pro-Israel” stance. 
They wonder if some Middle East- 


For many Muslims the thought 
that Christians might 

treat them with compassion is 
as radical as a Samaritan 
rescuing a Jew 2000 years ago 


erners are right that the Gulf War 
was indeed the “Eighth Crusade.” 

One Iraqi man, during the height 
of the Gulf War, confronted a 
Christian in Toronto. He was 
haggard from lack of sleep and 
worry, torn by guilt over being safe 
in Canada while his relatives were 
in danger. 

“What do you say about this 
war?” he demanded belligerently. 

The Christian, ignoring his own 
aggressive instincts, replied, “Every 
night my family and I pray for your 
sisters in Baghdad.” 

The Iraqi calmed instantly. He 
needed comfort, not politics. 

We need more Christians talking 
to more Muslims. Through friend- 
ship, misconception can be easily 


corrected. Often such discussions 
can also lead to genuine help. 

An Afghan mother watched our 
then junior-high age children 
bustle about our dining-room, set- 
ting the table, carrying in extra 
chairs, and generally being useful. 
Later, she remarked with great awe 
how good this was to see, adding, 
“In Canada even Afghan children 
don’t always obey their parents.” 

It provided an opportunity to 
share our own Struggles as Chris- 
tians, trying to rear our children in 
the knowledge of God in a secular 
society that we too view with dis- 
may. Sometimes our new friends 
are relieved to find that we believe 
in God. 

We can befriend people naturally. 
One retired woman noticed a num- 
ber of brightly dressed, young black 
women in her apartment building. 
A smile in the elevator led to, “My 
dear, are you from Somalia?” 
Now, she invites a steady stream of 
shy, homesick, young women in for 
coffee and relaxed, easy English 
conversation. Her grey hair 
becomes an asset when meeting 
young mothers thousands of miles 
and much heartbreak away from 
their own mothers. 

Sometimes even more established 
residents may be bearing deep 
hurts. Once I struck up an 
acquaintance with a brilliant young 
woman from South Africa. In 


time, I learned that her previous 
employer would call her his “little 
chocolate doll” in front of clients. 
What really upset me was that she 
had accepted this as “Christian” 
behaviour because, until she met 
me, she had not known any other 
Christians. God may use our 
friendship to help heal bruised 
spirits. 

In areas of doctrinal conflict, 
cups of coffee and a warm smile 
are clearly not sufficient. How- 
ever, it is possible to prove to a 
Muslim acquaintance that we are 
not immoral or filled with hatred. 
We may even convince them that 
we believe in one God, even 
though they continue to reject the 
concept of the Trinity themselves. 
Having done all that, however, 
what exactly have we accomp- 
lished? 


God may use our friendship 
to help heal bruised spirits 


We have broken down barriers. 
Half a year after Amina’s baby was 
born, she began visiting church. 
She feels now that the church wel- 
comes her. Here, people are kind. 
Slowly she is beginning to think 
about Jesus. 

After my husband had devoted an 
entire day to unravelling a Turkish 
man’s problems with Workmen’s 
Compensation, the man asked: 
“Why do you help us? Our own 
people won't.” 

My husband replied, “I do it 
because I love Jesus.” 

In the end, our efforts should 
direct people to our Master. As 
we tear down misunderstandings, 
Jesus may be seen more clearly.[] 


Diane Dadian, along with her husband, 
works in Toronto among Muslim immigrants 
and refugee claimants. She is a member of 
Knox Church, Toronto. 
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New and Old Faces at Church Offices 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 


In January, the Assembly Council 
confirmed the appointments of 
the associate secretaries in the 
new structure. Here they are 
with an idea of where they 
operate in the new structure: 


Glen Davis 
(General Secretary) 


Education for Discipleship 
International 


Canada Ministries eta ee a 


rs N 


Ian Morrison Rod Ferguson Marjorie Ross 


(These appointments are under review 
by the Church Council.) 


SERVICE AGENCY 


Karen Hincke 
(General Secretary) 


Resource Production & Communication Financial Services 
} i 


Glenn Cooper Donald Taylor 


NOTE: The Assembly Officers: 

; At press time we learned that Rod 
(De Be ey wil be. soroluie Fainiaen has declined his appointment. 
by the next General Assembly. 
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| Presbyterian 


Justice World Service 
Ministries and Development 


on 


Ray Hodgson 


Rick Fee 


A. agreed to by the_ last 


General Assembly, Glen Davis 
becomes General Secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency. This 
effectively combines under one 
agency the work previously 
assigned to the Board of Congre- 
gational Life, the Board of Minis- 
try, the Board of World Mission, 
and Presbyterian World Service 
and Development. . 

Rick Fee, who since 1987 has 
served as Africa liaison for the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, 
will oversee the work of Presby- 
terian World Service and Devel- 
opment. 

Marjorie Ross, who has been 
serving as Interim Director of 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, will move to Inter- 
national Ministries. Marjorie 
previously served as a missionary 
in the Presbyterian Church of 


Nigeria and as associate secretary 
for world concerns with the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches. 

Ray Hodgson, who will head up 
Justice Ministries, will have simi- 
lar responsibilities to those he held 
while working with the Board of 
Congregational Life. Similarly, Ian 
Morrison, appointed as Associate 
Secretary, Canada Ministries, will 
have similar responsibilities to 
those in the old structure where he 
served under the Board of World 
Mission with Canada Operations. 

Rod Ferguson, currently minister 
of First Presbyterian Church in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, has agreed 
to assume responsibility for pro- 
fessional church workers under the 
Ministry portfolio. 

A three-person cluster will serve 
under the title of Education for 
Discipleship. This team of three 
will be responsible for the areas of 
Christian education, youth and 
outdoor ministries, worship, edu- 
cation for mission, stewardship and 
evangelism. By the action of the 
Assembly Council (in the new 
structure the Assembly Council 
replaces the Administrative Coun- 
cil) meeting in Toronto on Janu- 
ary 31 and February 1, appoint- 
ments to these positions were 
delayed until a review is under- 
taken to ensure that all of the 
above areas of responsibility are 
fully covered. This review will be 
carried out by a five-person special 
committee of Council convened by 
Nicholas Vandermey, minister of 
St. Andrew’s, Prescott, Ontario. 
They will consider all candidates 
who submitted profiles for these 
positions. They will present three 
names to Council for its decision. 
This process will be completed no 
later than March 31. 

Karen Hincke, appointed by the 
last Assembly, will head up the 
Service Agency. Working with her 
under Financial Services will be 
Donald Taylor, the present comp- 
troller of our denomination. 

In charge of Resource Produc- 
tion and Communication will be 
Glenn Cooper, present minister of 
Point Edward and Brigden Presby- 
terian Churches in the Presbytery 
of Sarnia. Glenn brings wide 


experience in radio and the use of 
media resources to this new post 
which will be responsible for the 
production of church materials. 
Glenn will also serve as public 
relations officer for our church. 

An interesting twist to this 
appointment is Glenn’s intention 
to operate part of the time from 
his new home in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. The Special Committee on 
Restructuring views this as a pilot 
project to be reviewed from time 
to time over the next two years. 

The new structure will be in 
place on July 1 after the General 
Assembly appoints the Principal 
Clerk of the General Assembly 
plus the Associate Secretary 
(Deputy Clerk) in the Assembly 
office. 

Included among those serving in 
the present structure who will not 
be part of the new organization are 
Don Stephens who has served for 
many years as Director, Communi- 
cation Services. He will be offer- 
ing his services to a synod or pres- 
bytery or a group of congregations 
in One area to assist them in a 
media ministry. 

Rodger Talbot, now serving in 
International Ministries (Africa), is 
retiring in July. After a few 
months, he hopes to be able to 
serve the church further as an 
associate or assistant in a local 
congregation. 

Ted Siverns, who has served the 
past two years as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life, left the board’s employ 
at the end of 1991 to accept a call 
to Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Smiths Falls, Ontario. 

Peter Ruddell, General Secretary 
of the Board of World Mission is 
looking at several options for his 
continuing service in the church. 

When he completes his work as 
General Secretary of the Board of 
Ministry, Tom Gemmell will be 
considering congregational minis- 
try as well as other options. 

Earle Roberts has decided not to 
allow his name to stand for Prin- 
cipal Clerk. After a new clerk is 
appointed, he will be looking at » 
ways he may continue to serve 
within the church.[] 
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Windbaggery in the Pulpit: 


an honoured tradition 


by J. A. Davidson 


D iscomfort over the length of 


sermons has been around from the 
earliest days of the church. When 
St. Paul preached to the Christians 
in Troas, as the King James Ver- 
sion has it, he “was long preach- 
ing” (Acts 20:9); the Jerusalem 
Bible reports that Paul “went on 
and on.” Among his hearers was a 
young man, Eutychus, who fell 
asleep, tumbled out of a window, 
and was apparently knocked out 
when he struck the ground. 

Several centuries before Paul, 
Ecclesiasticus, a book of the 
Apocrypha, offered this admoni- 
tion to religious leaders: “Let thy 
speech be short, comprehending 
much in few words.” 


Some preachers plague 
people with long 
sermons: listening 

is a tender thing 


Recently, a woman told me about 
the long-windedness of her minis- 
ter. She said she had taken to 
timing him and that he had 
preached for 33 minutes the. pre- 
vious Sunday. It was pretty thin 
fare at that, she added, with about 
only seven minutes worth of sub- 
stance. 

This caused me to remember that 
somewhere in a file in which I 
have systematically lost things over 
the years, I had some notes on ver- 
bosity in the pulpit. Here is a 
brief report based on those notes. 

Martin Luther, who himself ten- 
ded on occasion to commit pulpit 
windbaggery, gave this warning: 
“Some preachers plague the people 
with too long sermons; for facility 
of listening is a tender thing, and 
soon becomes weary and satiated.” 
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An hourglass in rural England ran through in 48 minutes 


In the 16th century, people in 
England could be rather crusty 
about the length of sermons. 
Some church officials attached 
hourglasses — larger versions of 
our little egg-timers — to pulpits, 
in positions where they could be 
seen by both preachers and wor- 
shippers. An entry in the account 
book of a London parish for 1564 
is significant: “Paid for an hour- 
glass, that hangeth by the pulpit 
where the preacher doth make a 
sermon, that he may know how the 
hour passeth away, one shilling.” 


March 1992 


A drawing from the next century 
shows a preacher with an hourglass 
in his hand, and this caption 
beneath it giving him the words: “I 
know you are good fellows, so let 
us have another glass.” 

During the reign of Charles II, a 
writer said this about Isaac Barrow, 
a renowned English churchman: 
“He was three-and-a-half hours 
delivering a sermon on charity 
before the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men; and on one occasion when 
preaching in Westminster Abbey 
the servants of the church caused 


the organ to be struck up against 
him and he was fairly blown out of 
the pulpit.” 

In Scotland during this period, all 
but the poorest parishes had hour- 
glasses. In some churches, at the 
beginning of the service, the 
preacher was followed to the pulpit 
by a beadle, or church officer, 
carrying his “book and hourglass.” 

William Hogarth, the 18th cen- 
tury artist, showed one of these 
gadgets on the left of the preacher 
in a Satirical engraving of a sleep- 
ing congregation. 

A church in Albany, New York, 
which is more than 300 years old, 
still has attached to its pulpit a 
half-hour glass: it was said that on 
one occasion it was turned five 
times during a sermon. 

Many of these hourglasses were 
unreliable. One of them in a rural 
parish in England was tested and 
found to take only 48 minutes to 
run through. One can speculate 
that this was a deliberate mistake, 
intended to mislead the preacher 
into thinking that he had been 
windier than he actually had been. 


7+ — Art by Iris Ward 

Queen Victoria, at times, showed 
intolerance of long-winded 
preachers. In 1867 she ordered the 
renovation of one of her Chapels 
Royal, which included the affixing 
to the pulpit a glass designed to 
run for exactly 18 minutes — a 
period of time that not many wor- 
Shippers today would find 
unreasonable. Victoria’s son, 
Edward VII, improved on_ his 
mother’s decision by letting it be 
known that he would be displeased 
by any sermon that went beyond 10 
minutes. 

Then there is Mark Twain’s 
warning: “I once heard a preacher 
who was powerful good. I decided 


to give him every cent I had with 
me. But he kept at it too long. 
Ten minutes later I decided to 
keep the bills and give him just my 
loose change. Another 10 minutes 
and was darned if I'd give him any- 
thing at all. Then when he finally 
stopped, and the plate came 
around, I was so exhausted that I 
extracted two dollars out of sheer 
Spite.” 

On the other hand, some experts 
in communication theory report 
that their research shows that bre- 
vity and clarity are often incompat- 
ible goals when one is speaking to 
an audience. And preachers who 
tend to be long-winded, or who 
would like to be, may find some 
comfort in these words from P. T. 
Forsyth, an influential theologian 
from the early years of this cen- 
tury: “How can a man preach if he 
feels throughout that the people 
have set a watch on his lips? A 
Christianity of short sermons is a 
Christianity of short fibre.”] 


J. A. Davidson is a retired minister of The 
United Church of Canada who lives in 
Victoria, B.C. 


1992 PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH TRIENNIUM 


July 7-12, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


“THROUGH THE WATERS/A TRAVERS LES EAUX” 
(Isaiah 43:2) 


This summer, 450 Canadian Presbyterian young people aged 15-19, will join 5,000 
other Presbyterian youths for a week of worship, study, music and drama in a 
program which will focus on issues concerning teenagers in today’s society. 


The Triennium will be wheelchair accessible and provision has been made for the deaf and hearing 
impaired. Simultranslation of major events will be available for francophone Presbyterians. Travel 
arrangements are being looked after by individual synods — your minister, synod youth director or Triennium 
co-ordinator has registration forms and more information. 


Cost is $342, plus travel. Please note also that for every nine young people attending there must be one 
adult (21 or over) who will not only participate in the conference but also be responsible for the nine young 
people assigned to her/him. 


This is the only gathering of its kind for Presbyterian teens. Congregations and presbyteries are urged to 
lend their support. 


It’s first come, first served — so register soon! Deadline is May 31. 


Registration and a cheque or money order for $342 should be sent to the national Triennium co- 
ordinator/registrar: Rev. Jim Biggs, 35 Church Street N., Ajax, Ontario L1T 2W4. Tel. (416) 683-7311 (a.m.) 


N.B. Deadline for refund applications is June 7. After that, the spot must be filled by someone of the same 
gender, by either the applicant or from a waiting list. 
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Reflections of a Missionary 


in Canada 


by David Webber 


Is mission in Canada limited to self-perpetuation 
of the institutional church? 


I am sitting in the mosquito 
porch of the one-room log cabin 
which provides my home away 
from home for this week. The 
smell of hunting pervades the crisp 
bright air of late September. On 
the edge of the lake, I can hear a 
chorus of Canada geese and the 
feeding cackle of several flocks of 
mallards. 

Behind me, the crackle of the 
wood cook-stove reminds me of my 
source of heat. The isolated 
fishing lodge on Anahim Lake in 
the Chilcotin area of British 
Columbia’s Cariboo country should 
furnish a place of contentment for 
me this night. But it does not. 
Im plagued by a _ nagging 
wondering notion that has stuck 
with me like a hacking cough ever 
since I took up my appointment as 
missionary to the Cariboo region 
of British Columbia. 

What on earth is mission in 
Canada? Normally, I am working 
to begin rural house churches in 
the Cariboo. This week, however, 
I am teaching forest ecology and 
silviculture to a group of Native 
People of the Ulkatcho Band, part 
of the Carrier Nation. The band is 
attempting to form a forestry crew 
to manage reserve forest land 
better. In the process they hope to 
help some band members out of 
various cycles of dependency. 

My forestry career before 
ordination allows me to assist them 
easily. But is it mission? What 
Pm doing here this week has 
absolutely nothing to do with 
church programs or church growth 
or church extension. I will not use 
my theological training and 


ordination to the ministry of Word 
and Sacraments. No one will sing 
a hymn, knock up a church 
building or establish a church 
school. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada will not add one extra 


person to a pew because of my 
activity. 

The band needed help and I 
responded. It all seems so 
ordinary ... so non-religious. The 
band hopes that the project, of 
which I am a small part, will help 
rehabilitate people’s lives as well as 
reserve land. I hope that somehow 
my mission superintendent will 
understand my actions this week. 

As I sit here in the infant 
darkness, frantically smoking my 
pipe, I find myself wishing I served 
overseas. Ministries such as mine 
this week are easily understood as 
mission “over there.” But in 
Canada, what qualifies as 


“mission”? My _ theological 
education hasn’t equipped me to 
answer that question. The course 
list at theological school didn’t list 
missiology. My national church 
hasn’t anything to help me either. 
We don’t have a mission statement 
for Canada, to my knowledge .. . 
at least not anymore... at least 
not yet. 

A Home Missions Board ceased 
to exist several decades ago. It is 
called Canada Operations now. 
And instead of a _ mission 
statement, we have “Operation 
Guidelines” — rules for church 
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institutions in Canada. In 
addition, if I look at my church’s 
practice in Canada, I see an almost 
total emphasis on perpetuating the 
church institution — _ church 
growth, successful and attractive 
church programs, church extension 
and the like. Is mission in Canada 
limited to the self-perpetuation of 
the institutional church? 

Jesus commanded: “Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19). 
That sounds like go and grow. If 
the great commission was ll 
Christ said, then our self- 
perpetuation mode in Canada 
would be okay, I suppose. 

But Jesus also said, “Truly I tell 
you, just as you did it to one of the 
least of these who are members of 
my family, you did it to me” 
(Matthew 25:40). Mission in 
Canada also involves seeking out 
the brothers and sisters of Jesus, 
hurting Canadians — and standing 
with them in ordinary, selfless, 
Christ-like, healing ways. Standing 
with sisters and brothers of Jesus 
with no church institutional 
agenda. 

Tomorrow is another day. The 
night has matured to pitch black. 
My pipe burns hot and sour from 
all my frantic puffing and thinking. 
My bed beckons. Even the gaggle 
of geese has turned in for the 
night. Maybe, tomorrow, I will be 
able to recognize the six people in 
the forestry training program on 
the reserve as sisters and brothers 
of Jesus. Maybe, tomorrow, I will 
be satisfied with helping them in 
ordinary, tangible ways. Maybe, 
tomorrow, I’ll recognize and accept 
this as mission in Canada.[] 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church in British Columbia, a 
house church ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


International tourism is fast be- 
coming the largest single item of 
world trade. In order to increase 
the flow of hard currency, many 
third world countries are encourag- 
ing tourism to such an extent that it 
threatens the fragile ecological bal- 
ance of their environment, exploits 
families, women and children, and 
introduces aspects of Western cul- 
ture which then become standards 
which people try to achieve. Since 
1980 the churches, through the Ec- 
umenical Coalition for Third World 
Tourism, have been examining the 
effects of tourism on third world 
countries and what the Christian 
community can do to prepare visi- 
tors who wish to travel to third 
world countries but who don’t want 
to create a problem for the local 
people. These concerns are 
addressed in this issue of Mission 
Update which looks at Responsible 
Tourism. 

Picture a narrow valley in the 
heart of Sri Lanka. It can comfort- 
ably house and feed several thou- 
sand people. Its climate is moder- 
ate; its scenery is breathtaking; its 
people are friendly. Enter the de- 
velopers from the west. They dig 
down to the water table to put in the 
_ foundations for a new Holiday Inn. 

They plan for a 


= —_ = 


shopping plaza 


next door. People are recruited 
from the community to staff the 
hotel and plaza. Land which was 
farmed is now under concrete or 
abandoned for jobs in the tourist in- 
dustry which bring in more money 
with less effort. Food has to be 
imported from beyond the valley. 
Costs go up. And that’s before the 
tourists arrive! 

People on holiday act differently 
than they do in their everyday lives. 
They sleep in in the morning; they 
stay up late at night; they frequent 
night clubs and bars; they wear ca- 
sual clothes and want to photo- 
graph everything and everyone in 
sight. They are interested in taking 
airconditioned buses, eating out in 
restaurants and lying around on the 
beach. The people in the valley 
have never seen Westerners before. 
They think what tourists do is West- 
ern culture. Coupled with what they 
see of the West on TV shows like 
Dallas, they form an impression of 
Westerners and want to be just like 
them: rich Western tourists never 
have to work hard and can buy ev- 
erything they want. 

he word spreads. Here hidden 
in Sri Lanka’s island paradise is an 
untouched spot for jaded tourists to 


discover. The number of tourists 
increase. Another hotel is built. 
More _ restaurants, 


more shops, 


PLAT YESH 
WB OEE 


by C. Joyce Hodgson 


more services are added. Now 
every family is economically con- 
nected to the tourist industry in this 
community. But as the hotels fill 
up, the people discover that the 
water table is not deep enough to 
sustain the number of daily showers 
and flushes that tourists require. 
There are shortages. There is not 
enough electricity created to meet 
the needs of the tourist industry's 
computor inventory systems and 
there are brownouts. Women and 
children recruited from outside 
villages to work as domestic staff in 
the hotels and bars are sexually 
exploited. Ceremonies and dances 
that reflected the spiritual values of 
the people are recreated for tourists 
on a pay-per-view basis. The same 
tourists who brought financial 
security to the valley are causing 
social chaos. If the tourists leave, 
can the valley ever return to being 
self-sufficient? 

Christian tourists who are sensi- 
tive to these issues are searching 
for ways to make contact with 
people in third world countries 
without bringing the burdens of 
tourism. They are travelling singly 
or in two’s, staying in homes and 
small inns, consuming locally pro- 
vided foods and drinks and using 
the local forms of travel. They are 
Continued on Page 8 


COMINGS 


CAMPBELL, Dr. James & Dr. 
Rebecca (Kenya) - returned to Canada 
and resigned mid-March. 


duCHARME, Rev. Doug & Seta 
(Middle East) - returned to Canada 
end of January for deputation and 
resignation end of April. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria) - arrived 
Canada mid-January for furlough with 
limited deputation. 


_ REED, Rev. Joseph (Central 

_ America/Caribbean) - returned to 
Montreal /Canada for study leave with 
limited deputation, Jan.-June ‘92. 


THOM, Evalene (Mauritius) - arrived 
Ottawa January ‘92. 


Youth and Travel 
by Al Kelly M.D. 


The travel ads support the 
ideal of Hedonism. They show 
beautiful people free of responsi- 
bility, having a good time, trying 
new things and experiencing ad- 
venture. 

The above can be good or 
can lead to disaster. A few tips 
from the Wise Youth Traveler. 


A) Insurance. Now that in On- 
tario OHIP only pays four hun- 
dred dollars per day for in- 
hospital care it is important to 
obtain extra private insurance 
coverage for medical care and 
hospitalization while away. 
(Youth from other provinces will 
need to check with their own 
provincial health plans.) Always 
read the fine print of a policy in- 
cluding "inclusions and exclu- 
sions". 


B) Prepare for your kind of 
Adventure. If a sport is involved, 
check out training before going. 
A full scuba course in Canada 
before a trip to the South is far 
better than a one hour course be- 
fore a dive. Learn how to check 
out the equipment as well as 
learning the techniques. Don't 
get trapped in an uncomfortable 
or uncontrollable situation. 
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GOINGS 


CHANG, Ms Esther (Japan) - left for 
Japan mid-Feb. to serve as English 
language secretary at the KCCJ 
(Korean Christian Church in Japan) 
office. 


RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) - 
returned to Taiwan late January after a 
3-month furlough with deputation. 


REID, Rev. Peggy (Malawi) - returned 
to Malawi in February after a 4-month 
furlough with deputation. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

Susan Raeburn-Gibson, now Susan 
Raeburn-Cherradi, was married in 
Hong Kong in February 1992. Our 
congratulations and best wishes are 
extended to Susan and her husband, 
Abdelkardir. 


C) Young people are at great 
risk of picking up sexually 


transmitted diseases. Many 
times excessive alcohol and a 
brief encounter with someone 
can result in disastrous conse- 
quences. Diseases such as: 
Herpes, Hepatitis B, Gonorrhea, 
Syphilis and the dreaded H.I.V. 
(Aides) can be transmitted sexu- 
ally. Avoidance is preferable, but 
a sexual encounter without pro- 
tection is foolish and asking for 
trouble. 


D) There are special risks 
when travelling to the tropics. 
A visit to the family doctor or a 
Travel Clinic is a must, at least 
two months before travel. De- 
pending on the area of travel, 
special immunization and 
medications are necessary. 


E) A few special Guidelines: 


1. Keep all money and travel 
documents in a Montebello next 
to your body. 

2. Be sensitive to other cultures 
and other religions. Respect local 
traditions and laws. 

3. Ask before photographing in 
another culture. 

4. Travel with an open mind. Try 
to learn not to measure every- 
thing by the standards in Canada. 
5. "Have Fun" -- but not at the ex- 


pense of your health and safety. 
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From the Hos 


by Elizabeth Denton 
- E. H. Johnson exchange visitor 
to China in 1991. 


Sun, sea and sand are what 
most tourists see in Jamaica and 
few ever see beyond the beach. 
But how do the Jamaicans see the 
tourists? | found the answer to 
that question when my husband 
and | decided to do something 
different for a holiday. We went as 
volunteers with The Canadian 
Foundation for World Development 
to work in a medical/dental clinic 
in the slums of Kingston. Richard 
saw patients in his "office" -- a con- 
verted bus -- and | taught diabetic 
and hypertension nutrition classes 
in a corrugated tin shack. 

One weekend we decided to 
go up the coast for a holiday on 
the beach. The large resorts 
wouldn’t accept children under the 
age of 12 and ours were 1, 3, 5 
and 7, so we stayed in a guest- 
house in the hills and took the lo- 
cal minibus to the public beach. It 
was a Strange feeling to be the 
only non Jamaicans on the beach, 
but everyone was friendly and the 
kids soon found playmates. 

In the late afternoon we 
walked back to the bus stop. The 
buses don’t run very often on holi- 
days. One went by, too crowded 
even by Jamaican standards to 
take on more passengers. We had 
been waiting for over an hour in 
the hot Jamaican sun and the kids 
were tired, hungry and cranky. 
Mom and Dad weren’t much bet- 
ter. Just then, around the corner 
came a big, luxury, air conditioned 
bus with a load of fish-belly white 
tourists sitting in padded seats, 
expensive cameras hung around 
their necks. Feelings of resent- 
ment, envy and pure dislike began 
to surface. And then it hit me -- 
Jamaicans aren’t allowed on the 
hotel beaches either and every 
day they wait for the overcrowded 
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minibuses while the luxury tour 
buses roll on by. If | was feeling 
resentful of these, people from my 
own country, what must the Ja- 
~ maicans be feeling? How do they 
_ feel when we always come to play 
and they always have to work? 
Yes, tourism brings in jobs, but the 
pay is low. When the average 
wage is $30J per day and a 
chicken costs $24J it’s hard to feel 
too grateful to the tourists. 

Jamaica isn’t the only country 
where it’s easy to get lost in the 
luxury hotels. China’s tourist ho- 
tels are magnificent structures of 
marble and glass, hot showers and 
soft beds. The Great Wall and the 
Ming Tombs are_ breathtaking. 
And it’s easy to sit back in a bus 
and watch China go by. But to see 
the real China, you have to get off 
the bus. 

In April of 91, | was able to see 
part of China as the guest of The 
China Christian Council. The E.H. 
Johnson Fund arranges these ex- 
changes to honour the memory of 
the Rev. Ted Johnson, a former 
missionary and Executive Secre- 
tary in the General Board of Mis- 
sions and its successor, the Board 
of World Mission, from 1941-46, 
and from 1954-77, by promoting 
understanding between The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and 
partner churches in other coun- 
tries. 

What do the Chinese think of 
Canadians? We are seen as less 
introspective than the Chinese with 
little time for meditation as we are 
caught up with our busy lives 
(probably true). My Chinese hosts 
found it hilarious that ministers 
could only preach for 20 minutes 
and services lasted only an hour 
compared with three hour services 
in China. We are also seen as a 
nation who likes to pay taxes be- 
Cause the government provides so 
many social services. | assured 
them that although we like all the 
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social services, no Canadian likes 
to pay taxes -- and definitely not 
the G.S.T.! One interesting com- 
ment was "You Canadians all look 
alike". (We do?) Interesting. 

| was invited to dinner one 
evening by a young couple. He 
was a doctor, she was a nurse and 
they had a four year old son. They 
lived on the third floor of an apart- 
ment building behind the hospital, 
in one room 10’ x 10’. There was a 
double bed in one corner with a 
bunk bed over the top for the little 
boy. The rest of the room was 
taken up with a small low table, 3 
stools and a bureau. Meals were 
cooked in the hallway on a char- 
coal stove, and washroom and 
laundry facilities were down the 
hall. The only luxury in the room 
was a Sanyo colour T.V. set with 
an embroidered and quilted pink 
satin cover. At 6:30 off came the 
cover and on went the cartoons 
much to the delight of the little 
boy. A far cry from the luxury 
tourist hotels. 

While visiting a school in Nan- 
jing, | saw a map of the world 
hanging on the wall. There was 
something unusual (to a West- 
erner, anyway) about the map; 
China was in the centre of the 
world. A Canadian map of the 
world has “western countries" 
centred in the middle. Ever notice 
how North America is always 
shown on our maps as flanked by 
the entire Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans - as though we owned 
them? On a Chinese map, what 
we call "the Far East" is promi- 
nently centred in the middle - obvi- 
ously the centre of the world. Per- 
haps we need to rethink our own 
mental maps of the world when we 
go as visitors to other countries. 
Not everyone thinks North America 
is the centre of the world. 

You don't always have to 
travel to promote understanding 
between countries. Visitors come 
to Canada as well. Some come as 


university students, others are 
sponsored as part of an exchange 
through groups like Rotary or 
Canada World Youth. 


These organizations are often 
looking for host families for the ex- 
changes. If you don’t have room 
to host a visitor, invite one for din- 
ner when they’re in your com- 
munity. An opportunity to meet 
Canadians in their homes is a trea- 
sured experience for an exchange 
student whether it’s for dinner or 
just to talk about their home and 
country over coffee. After all, 


Canada isn’t just the CN tower or 
Peggy’s Cove or the West Ed- 
monton Mall just as China isn't 
only the Great Wall and Jamaica is 
more than just beaches. Countries 
are people. 
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Made in Osaka? 


YIM (Youth in Mission) in Japan py Jenny yi 


It’s been a year since | left 
Toronto one last January morning 
to spend a few months in Osaka, 
Japan with P.C.C. missionaries Beth 
and Jack McIntosh. | did not really 
know what to expect, but that didn’t 
bother me much because | was 
ready for an adventure. The four 
months in Osaka turned out to be 
an adventure, of a sort; it seems | 
asked for more than | could really 
handle... 

One thing foreigners will notice 
in certain parts of Osaka is that 
there are a lot of bicycles. People 
travel short distances on their bikes, 
especially when shopping or doing 
errands. Beth equipped me with an 
old, but reliable bicycle. My travel 
began with a 30-minute ride through 
Ikuno-ku, a predominantly Korean 
district in Osaka filled with small 
factories and open markets. | 
couldn't really look around with 
leisure because Beth was riding so 
fast, telling me the histories of many 
Korean families she’s known for the 
past 25 years. | remember losing 
her a few times because she was so 
quick turning corners (and believe 
me there were many corners!) and 
| just could not keep up with her. 
When we returned to the House of 
Reconciliation, which is the name of 
the church where Jack and Beth 
work, | was given a brief history 
lecture about Ikuno-ku and the 
many tragic stories of the Korean 
habitants. 

| was deeply saddened when | 
heard of the plight of the Koreans 
who were forced to leave their 
country back in the 1930’s and 40’s 
to do menial labour in Japan. When 
all their rights as citizens and as 
human beings were taken away 
after World War Il and_ the 
independence of Korea, they had 
nowhere else to go but to settle in 
the slums of Ikuno-ku, Osaka. Some 
Koreans in Japan have done 
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Jenny Yi (r) with friend, Mrs. 
Mizuno in Kyoto, Japan. Jenny 
is presently studying at Knox 
College. 


relatively well in terms of 
economics; some are even mil- 
lionaires, and yet others are at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. 


A Letter to the Mcintoshes 


Dear Beth and Jack; 

I’m sorry | haven't written to 
you often, but I'll take this op- 
portunity to write to you because 
| know you subscribe to The 
Presbyterian Record. 

| want to thank you again for 
having given me the opportunity 
to see Osaka and to witness to 
the many works you are doing 


there. | often think about Japan 
these days and long to see the 


people | met there. | especially 
miss the ladies from the Wednes- 
day morning English class and 
the Wednesday evening group. | 
remember very fondly how the 
ladies gave me tours of their tra- 
ditional Japanese homes and 
showed me around Kyoto. | 
think | will always treasure their 
hospitality. 
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What concerned me, however, was 
the emotional and psychological 
scars of their past and continuing 
mistreatment; ethnic groups have 
virtually no human rights in Japan. 
Even university education is useless 
to many because companies refuse 


to hire Koreans or other ethnic 


minorities; or if they do, it is only to 
fill lower positions that don't really 
matter. 


What concerned me, how- 
ever, was the emotional and 
psychological scars of their 


past and continuing mis- 
treatment; ethnic groups 
have virtually no human rights 
in Japan. 


Koreans are pressured to deny 
their ethnic heritage completely and 
live as Japanese citizens. What's 
wrong with that? | myself live as a 
Canadian in this society, having 
immigrated from Korea 20 years 
ago. The difference between me 
and the Koreans in Japan who 
choose to become Japanese 
citizens is that the latter group has 


You probably wondered if | 
learned anything of value from 
my experience in Japan. | did. It 
has taken me a long time to sort 
out my thoughts and feelings, 
but now | am beginning to see 
clearly why God sent me to 
Japan. Ironically enough, | think 
it was to show me that I’m 
Canadian, a Korean-Canadian if 
you like. And it is as a Canadian 
that | must live a life in Christ, 
fighting and overcoming the 
racial and cultural barriers that 
keep one human being from 
loving and accepting other 
human beings. 

| pray for God’s mission in 
Osaka. And | also pray that you 
will continue to show and teach 
your visitors from all over the 
world that racism erodes hu- 
manity. 

Miss you both very much. 
Jenny Yi 
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Jenny Yi (I) at the Nara Temple, 
with friend, Sung-Hee Kim. 


to deny completely their history, 
their heritage and also in many 
cases, their families. | heard of one 
Korean doctor who became a 
Japanese citizen and married a 
Japanese woman. The man’s 
family decided to retain its Korean 
citizenship; as a result, the family 
became estranged’ from _its 
youngest son’s life. To add to the 
tragedy, the Japanese wife does not 
even know that her husband is 
really Korean; he is now dying of 
cancer in the hospital, unable to tell 
his wife of his identity because of 
shame. This is one of thousands of 
tragic stories. 

What is appalling to me is the 
refusal of the Japanese government 
and monarchy to own up to their 
war crimes, not only against 
Koreans but also against many 
other Asian nations. Some people 
think that Japanese atrocities were 
equal to Nazi war crimes against the 
Jews in Europe. Some people 
might argue that that’s all in the past 
but | wonder if it is in the past. The 
past has a way of catching up and 
haunting us in the present. This is 
so in Japan with the various 
minorities who not only have to live 
with the past, but with the shadows 
of continuing oppression and 
discrimination. 
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The knowledge of this dark re- 
cent past in the history of Japan 
affected my stay in many ways. The 
most regrettable was my inability to 
open myself up to the Japanese 
people | met. It has been more than 
six months since | returned to 
Toronto, but | still miss the kindness 
and hospitality of the Japanese 
friends | made. When | was in 
Japan, | accepted their eagerness 
to introduce me to Japanese culture 
with mixed feelings of bitterness 
and thankfulness. | was attracted 
by the sublime beauty of the 
Japanese gentleness on the one 
hand, and felt repelled by what | 
suspected was beneath the surface 
of their cultured manners. | realize 
how unfair this attitude is when 
placed against the sincerity of my 
Japanese friends. In fact, this is 
reverse discrimination on my part. | 
guess my experience in Japan has 
made very clear to me_ that 
prejudice and hatred build and 
multiply against our desires. It’s 
scary. 

It’s scary to me because | live in 
a multicultural nation. Institu- 
tionalized racism is taboo in North 
America, whereas it is accepted as 
part of life in Japan. But we would 
be fooling ourselves if we think the 
situation here is much better than it 
is in Japan. In fact, | realized that 
Canada has a tougher battle to fight 
against prejudice and _ racism 
because it is multicultural. 


The protest poet Cecil Rajendra 

who lives in Malaysia’s most popular 
tourist destination, Penang Island, 
writes in strong words: 


When the tourists flew in 
our island people 
metamorphosed into 

a grotesque carnival 

-a two-week sideshow 


When the tourists flew in 
our men put aside 

their fishing nets 

to become waiters 

our women became whores 


When the tourists flew in 
what culture we had 

flew out of the window 

we traded our customs 

for sunglasses and pop 

we turned sacred ceremonies 
into ten-cent peep shows 


When the tourists flew in 
local food became scarce 
prices went up 

but our wages stayed low 


When the tourists flew in 

we could no longer 

go down to our beaches 

the hotel manager said 
“Natives defile the sea-shore" 


When the tourists flew in 

the hunger and the squalour 
were preserved 

as a passing pageant 

for clicking cameras 

- a chic eye-sore! 


When the tourists flew in 

we were asked 

to be ‘side-walk ambassadors’ 
to stay smiling and polite 

to always guide 

the ‘lost’ visitor.... 

Hell, if we could only tell them 
where we really want them to go! 


Published in 

Third World Stopover, 

a World Council of Churches 
Risk Book. 

By Ron O'Grady, (1981) 
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A Rainbow of Hope 


by Peter Ruddell 
General Secretary 
Board of World Mission 


During a visit to Taipei, Taiwan in 
September, 1991 | was taken to a 
small office on the second floor of 
an ordinary building. | However, 
what | encountered in that office 
was neither small nor ordinary. 

| met women dedicated to 
reaching out to young women and 
girls who have become entrapped 
in prostitution. Their clients are, in 
the main, tourists, mainly from 
Japan. That is why concern for this 
issue has grown up around tourism. 
(See inset article below.) Even 
though government legislation and 
regulations exist, the operators are 
ingenious in developing ways to get 
around those, using barber shops 
or gift shops in hotels as fronts for 
their operations and enticement to 
tourists. 

The Rainbow Project was started 
by a group of committed Christian 
women, including women from the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, in 
1986. To quote Ruth Kao: "They 
took action to rescue young 
prostitutes and through 
demonstrations they called on the 
police to clean up the brothels. 
They also approached the United 
Nations to protest and demand 
changes in existing laws to punish 
the flesh traders and protect young 
women who were being sold into 
prostitution by their parents." As 
well, they were committed to an 
educational programme in_ the 
villages from which these young 
women were enticed to come to the 
city so that other young women 
could be saved from the same fate. 
Finally, they sought to keep pres- 
sure on the authorities to the end 
that they would act to shut down the 
operators of places of prostitution. 
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The thought of parents selling 
their young daughters - some as 
young as 12 --into prostitution is 
repugnant to us and angers us. We 
would want to be quick to condemn 
these parents; however, we need to 
understand and to be _ com- 
passionate for they too are 
victims of the system. 


Quick talking procurers go into 
the mountain villages where the 
aboriginal people reside. The 
people are very poor, lack educa- 
tion and have no real understanding 
of what happens in places beyond 
their village. Their daughters are 
offered well-paying jobs in Taipei. 


Continued on Page 7 


Child Prostitution and Tourism in Taiwan 


by Ruth Kao 


(taken from CAUGHT IN MODERN SLAVERY: Tourism and Child Prostitution in 
Asia - The Ecumenical Coalition on Third World Tourism, Bangkok, Thailand 
(excerpt from page 60) oe 


Recently, there has been a major controversy in the central region 
of Taiwan involving the Bunun aboriginal tribe: their ancestral 


tomb was dug up and removed in order to build a hotel. Itisa _ 


very serious problem. As a result, church people joined ina — 
demonstration denouncing this kind of government action. — 
Similarly, the government is now planning to designate the island 


inhabited by the Amis people as a National Park and initiate _ 
tourism there. To prevent this development and the spiritual, 


economic, moral and environmental pollution that would — 


ultimately result, we invited delegates from overseas to have — 
study tours there and to discuss with the Amis people how to pre- 


vent such a problem. We attempted to determine who would > 


have the power if such a development were undertaken and who _~ 


would be organizing the tourists and benefiting from the 
generated revenue. : 
would gain very little from such a project. They were not allowed _ 
to participate in the decision making or planning process, and will _ 
be involved only in the initial construction as manual labourers. — 
Much of the projected income will end up in the hands of the — 
planners and recruiters. The culture of the aboriginal people will _ 
become commercialized and many pauperized girls will be forced — 
to involve themselves in prostitution. 
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We realized that the aboriginal peoples _ 
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A Rainbow of Hope - Continued from Page 6 


They see the possibility of freedom 
from their poverty. They might even 
be able to build the proper house 
they have wanted. Little wonder 
that they let their daughters go. 

Of course, when these young 
women get to the city, the story is 
quite different. Their identity cards 
are confiscated by the brothel op- 
erators and they are held as virtual 
prisoners. All communication with 
family and friends is cut off. They 
are forced to receive thirty or forty 
customers per day. The customers 
pay Taiwanese $480 for 15 minutes 
with a young girl. 

She might receive $10 from the 
brothel operators. She is subjected 
to physical abuse by the operators 
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and may attempt suicide as a way 
of escape. 

To quote Ruth Kao again, "The 
women of the Rainbow Project 
expended much effort to inform 
Taiwanese society about the 
seriousness of the problems of child 
abuse and prostitution. As a result, 
many interesting things started to 
develop: the mass media began to 
publish materials highlighting the 
problems of prostitution and police 
authorities started to clean up the 
brothels in 1987." 

In the street where obvious 
brothels operate the women from 
the Rainbow Project seek to make 
contact with the young women 
trapped in prostitution through at- 


tractive tracts that they hand to 
them through the bars on the 
houses. As well, they reach out to 
them when they are arrested and 
offer them an alternative to returning 
to prostitution. They offer them a 


place in a half-way house called the 
"Garden of Hope". There the 
Rainbow Project provides them with 
opportunities to continue their 
education with skill training, job 
placement services and _ spiritual 
renewal. 

The Rainbow Project is a 
successful attempt by Christian 
women to pit themselves against a 
massive, social problem and to 
make a difference in the lives of 
young women and = aboriginal 
families in Taiwan. 
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Questions for Discussion 


Elizabeth Denton saw a different side of the Jamaican people’s situation from the one tourists usually 
see. How did that experience prepare her for her trip to China? 

Recall an experience when you have hosted a visitor from another country. How did you make that 
visitor welcome? What did you expect from the visitor in return? 


According to Jenny Yi, what is the difference between being a Korean in Japan and a Korean in 
Canada? 

Jenny writes that finding out about the Japanese attitude to Koreans made it hard to “open myself up 
to the Japanese people | met". Describe a time when it was difficult for you to open up to strangers. 
What has to happen for you to be able to be more open? 


Peter Ruddell writes about a number of people besides the victim and the tourist who are involved in 
the sex tourist trade. How do tourists impact this situation? 

In what other ways has tourism created problems for the aboriginal people of Taiwan? 

Is tourism right or wrong for third world countries? Begin to develop a list of principles for 
responsible tourists to follow. 


EDITORIAL - Continued from Page 1 
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Small groups may be welcome 
in some third world countries in 
places where repressive gov- 
ernments supported by western 
nations are oppressing the 


people. 


Exposure tours can 


actually help the local people 
when visitors document violations 
of human rights and tell the story 
to the media back home. Tourism 
can be a blessing or a curse. 
With sensitivity to local issues 
and concerns, travel can be an 
enriching experience for guest 
and host. 


_ MISSION UPDATE EDITOR: C. Joyce Hodgson ‘Extra copies available fr 1 
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Czechoslovakia: 
Two Years Later 


Life in a Local Parish 


by Pavel Ruml 


I live in Letohrad, a small town 
of 7,000 inhabitants. It is located 
in the eastern part of Bohemia. 
The Roman Catholic church is 
strong in this area, but the Pro- 
testant church also has a long 
tradition. In Kunvald, near our 
town, the Unity of Brethren started 
its first mission in 1457. By 1781 
there were several parishes operat- 
ing. 

Our parish is young, the work 
commencing in 1957. Our small 
community has about 300 mem- 
bers. Because of a strong commu- 
nist influence here, there was no 
chance to buy or build a church 
building. We made use of a tiny 
house with a small room for wor- 
ship. I am happy to say that it is 
no longer big enough for our pur- 
poses. Will we be able to build a 
new church? Lack of funds makes 
it almost impossible now. 


Under the communists, 
simply going to church 
was sometimes risky 


The question I-am asked most 
frequently is whether more people 
are coming to the church now than 
under communism. In our parish 
the answer is yes, although the 
change is not dramatic. The aver- 
age number of people at worship is 
between 60 and 70. 

During the communist regime it 
was sufficient witness simply to go 
to church on Sunday. This public 
proclamation of faith was some- 
times risky. Now we must find 
new ways to witness to our faith. 

From the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, Our parish was involved. 
The meetings of the Civic Forum 
(President Vaclav Havel’s move- 
ment) were organized in our 
church because it provided the best 
room in town. We were involved 


Family camping is now 
one of the church projects. 


in preparing for these public meet- 
ings, the general strike and the 
demonstrations. One of the results 
of this activity is that our former 
“kurator” (senior elder) is now the 
mayor of the town. We under- 
stand this as part of our ministry 
and mission to society. At the 
beginning of the changes, one 
could easily take part with the 
crowd somewhere in the streets. 
More difficult was finding people 
capable of entering into political 
life, who had the support of the 
people. 

I believe providing laypeople, 
schooled in the Presbyterian, 
democratic system of church gov- 
ernment, will be the most import- 
ant contribution of the church to 
new life in our society. Because of 
their experience in the church, they 
are able to discuss, to listen to 
others and to make decisions. To 
be a candidate for election means 
to be prepared to serve others. 
Even now it is risky and difficult 
work, but it must be done. 

Let me mention some of the new 
activities of our parish. We are 
developing contacts with a home 
for disabled men close to our town. 
One result of communist ideology 
was the exclusion from life of 


anything which did not fit the 
picture of the “happy socialist 
man.” Many people were margin- 
alized, disabled people included. 
We meet in the home every week 
for prayers and Bible studies, sing- 
ing and other activities. The grate- 
ful residents warmly accept us. 


Seeing the old walls of 
separation falling down 
encourages us 


We have organized a collection 
of books and other things they 
need. We have invited them to a 
concert and visited them with our 
guests from abroad (€.g., a group 
from the Waldensian Church in 
Italy). Seeing the old walls of 
separation falling down encourages 
us. We began carefully with the 
staff, as many who work there are 
atheists, but the contacts are grow- 
ing. From the beginning our acti- 
vity has not been a one-way street. 
We receive more from_ these 
people than we can offer them. 
They are helping us to become the 
church for others. 

Another pleasant change is the 
opportunity to have Bible studies 
in schools with the children. Some 
children are from families of the 
teachers, one of the most control- 
led groups in the former regime. 
In one secondary school we teach 
a group of 20 students. 

Twice we have organized concerts 
for the whole town. Some famous 
Singers accepted the invitation 
from the church. The result was a 
tremendous success. The concerts 
provided a quiet way to share the 
gospel with many. Interestingly, 
spirituals are very popular here. 

A major problem of our church 
is the lack of pastors. I take care 
of two parishes, which means a lot 
of work and running from place to 
place. My wife, who is also a pas- 
tor, works half-time in another 
parish. Sometimes we travel more 
than 100 km on Sundays to reach 
all our points. 

The question of paying the pas- 
tors has been reopened. For now 
we will be paid by the state. 
Although the church seeks inde- 
pendence, it is not yet prepared for 
independence. Even if people 
were generous, all three of our 
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Music 


Stuart Macdonald 
Hymns to the Silence 


y an Morrison’s latest release is a double album. This has caused 
some controversy and commentary from critics regarding inferior 


material. 


To deal with this issue first: it’s true. There are some songs which 
would not have made it onto a single CD or tape. But before jumping 
to all sorts of conclusions about Morrison and his work, another question 
needs to be considered: What double album of original material has not 


contained weaker material? 
Name one double album that has 


worked in its entirety. The 
Beatles’ White Album? Bruce 
Springsteen’s The River? U2’s 


Rattle and Hum? Fleetwood Mac’s 
Tusk? The list could go on. In 
fact, the only exceptions with 
regard to new material (as opposed 
to live concerts or greatest hits 
collections) would be some of the 
Classic rock operas — Tommy and 
Quadrophenia (The Who), and The 
Lamb Lies Down on Broadway 
(Genesis). Even some of the 
material on these efforts was “iffy.” 

The point is, double albums 
(CDs/Cassettes) are different, and 
have to be judged differently. They 
represent Opportunities for artists 
to show more sides of themselves, 
to do songs for fun, and generally 
to be more relaxed. 


Hymns to the Silence 
reflects this. The e | 
variety of styles ) X £ Ve 
is remarkable — y ~ 2 
from poetry to 
country music, 
from jazz to folk ballads, to, well, 
hymns. Backed by the Chieftains 
and vocalist Carol Kenyon, 
Morrison’s version of “Be Thou 
My Vision” flies. It is demon- 
strably a folk rendition, but then 
this is a folk tune. Another 
interesting cut is Morrison’s 
rendition of the country standard 
“IT Can’t Stop Loving You,” again 
with help from the Chieftains. 

A few of the original pieces don’t 
seem to work, including the two 
poems (“Pagan Streams,” “On 
Hynford Street”), neither of which 


Life in a Local Parish 


continued 


parishes would not be able to pay 
even one pastor. Both the church 
and society are actively seeking a 
solution to this problem. 

Our work with young people 
encourages us and gives us joy. 
Every year during holidays we 
organize events for families. It 
seems important that all genera- 
tions meet together, not only on 
Sunday during the worship but for 
longer times. Last year, we used a 
summer camp originally owned by 


has the spark of warmth and 
humour that made “Coney Island” 
so powerful. Still, the majority are 
quite good, and some are amazing. 

“Why Must I Always Explain?” is 
an editorial note from a writer to 
both audience and critics alike: 
“And I tell you who I am, time and 
time and time again/Tell me why 
must I always explain.” “By His 
Grace” is a song of faith: “You’ve 
got to live your religion/Deep 
inside, when you try/For the 
kingdom on high/By his grace.” 

“Hymns to the Silence,” “I’m Not 
Feeling It Anymore,” “Village 
Idiot” — all are worth listening to 
again and again. And then there is 
“Carrying a Torch,” unquestionably 
the best song on the album and 
arguably Morrison’s best love song 
since “Tupelo Honey.” There is 
not a misplaced instrument, note 
or inflection in the song. 

Overall, there is a_ relaxed 
atmosphere on Hymns to the 
Silence. More of the artist’s taste, 
Style, talent and work are revealed. 
At times, the volume of material 
and the weaker songs seem to 
detract from the effort as a whole. 
But this needs to be put into 
perspective. This is still better 
than most of the material being 
produced these days. And you can 
always edit out the songs you don’t 


enjoy.(] 


Stuart Macdonald is minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Cobourg, 
Ont. 


the YMCA. After 1948 it was 
taken over by the socialist 
“pioneers.” Now it has been 
returned. We had a marvellous 
time creating community among 
our people. 

Soon young people from the 
whole church will meet to organ- 
ize. Since 1971 such meetings 
were prohibited by the commu- 
nists. A first attempt to renew the 
tradition in 1990 drew more than 
800 young people together. This 
time we are expecting more. 

We are passing through an 
important time for both our 
country and our church. Despite 
problems, difficulties and fatigue, 
we carry on. God continues to 
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bless us. 

I would be delighted to receive 
reactions from readers in 
Canada.[_] 


Pavel Ruml pastors a congregation of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren (a 
denomination formed by the 1918 union of 
the Reformed and Lutheran denomina- 
tions). You may write to him at Tyrsova 
353, 561 51 Letohrad, Czechoslovakia. 


——_— 


VIDEO 


John C. Henderson 


(three video programs) 


The Family Life Cycle 


Learning to Live Together 


One video (100 minutes), two workbooks, 1987. 


Cost: $685. 


Some of you are familiar with the work of Professor Edward Bader of 
the Department of Family and Community Medicine, University of 
Toronto. In 1987, he produced the video Learning to Live Together in 
cooperation with the family ministry departments of the Anglican, Baptist 
and Presbyterian churches; the Ontario Family Life Association; and the 
Engaged and Marriage Encounter Program at the Queen of the Apostles 


Resource Centre. 

This video is a pre- and post- 
marriage enrichment resource that 
collects a variety of short movie 
clips addressing pertinent themes 
on the transitions to marriage and 
parenthood. There are four pre- 
and four post-marital events each 
containing helpful program and 
homework assignments. 

Professor Bader developed this 
resource cooperatively following a 
lengthy, controlled study of couples 
experiencing pre- and _ post- 
marriage programs. In a five-year 
study, he developed conclusions 
about the length of these pro- 
grams, the content, and the process 
or “how” to conduct them. 


Working With Families — The 
Family Life Cycle 

Two videos (180 minutes), 1989. 
Cost: $495. 

The second video program, Work- 
ing With Families — The Family 
Life Cycle, was produced by Hubert 
Van Doorn and Edward Bader in 
the audio-visual studio of the 
family medicine program of the 
Royal Australian College of Gen- 
eral Practitioners. This program 
introduces the concept of the 
family life cycle. It builds on the 
stage theory of Elizabeth Carter 
and Monica McGoldrick (presen- 
ted in their book The Family Life 
Cycle: a Framework for Family 
Therapy). 

The program chooses “Leaving 
Home” as its starting point. It 
continues with “Getting Married: 
Commitment to the Couple Rela- 
tionship,” “Learning to Live 


Together,” “Parenting the First 
Child,” “Living With the Adole- 
scent,” “Launching the Children: 
the Empty Nest,” “Retirement” 
and, finally, “Old Age.” 

Most of us are 
familiar with 
thinking about 
young children 
moving through 
Stages (e.g. 

“the terrible 
twos”) and on 
to adolescence. 

Only recently 
have we thought 
of adults moving 
through stages 
(Levison’s Seasons 
in the Life of Man or even the 
popularized “mid-life crisis”). 

The idea of stages provides the 
opportunity to identify tasks that 
need to be addressed/achieved by 
everyone affected by the particular 
stage. As such this program is a 
rich resource to sensitize the 
minister and others in the congre- 
gation such as pastoral care or 
Christian education committees to 
what is happening in the lives of 
those to whom they minister. 

This program gives a brief intro- 
duction to the concept of family 
life cycle theory. The eight stages 
are then broken down into seg- 
ments of approximately 20 minutes 
each. Each segment begins with a 
role play that introduces the 
theme. A panel discussion with a 
family doctor, a family life edu- 
cator and Professor Bader res- 
ponds, breaking open the theme in 


37 Willet Crescent 
Richmond Hil, Ontario 
Canada LAC 7W2 


provocative and helpful ways that 
suggest issues for a caring ministry. 


Family Transitions 
One video (75 minutes), 0,1e work- 
book, 1991. Cost: $359. 

The third video program, Family 
Transitions, combines material 
from the first two programs. It 
opens up the first four stages of 
the family life cycle — leaving 
home, getting married, learning to 
live together and parenting the 
first child. Each of the four stages 


Running Time: 75 minutes 
Produced by: Family Transitions Consuttants 


Phone: (416) 229-6476 
Fax: (416) 229-4966 
©1991 


is followed by the short movie 
(from the first program). Profes- 
sor Bader and colleague Mary 
McMillan introduce the video and 
provide breaks with suggested 
questions for discussion. 

The questions have a distinctly 
“transgenerational” focus which I 
find useful in assisting participants 
to explore the loyalties and lega- 
cies from their families of origin 
and extended families, and how 
this enriches or hinders. 

The booklet accompanying this 
program includes, for each seg- 
ment, questions for discussion, a 
work assignment or homework 
sheet (two assignments have results 
from a study with which partici- 
pants can compare their own 
notions), and additional reading. 
The booklet has two appendices 
containing articles on “Marriage as 
a Stage in the Family Life Cycle,” 
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have participants do a three-gener- 
ational family tree (the sins — and 
the blessings — of the fathers and 
the mothers are visited unto the 


Video 
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Looking for 


Something? 


If you're 
looking for 
an article we 
ran during 
the past year, 
our 


1991 Index 


can help you 
find it! 


For a copy 
send your address 
and $5.00 to 
Index 


ecord 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


“A herald for 
the vision” 
since 1876. 


and “The Family Circle and the 
Family Life Cycle.” 

Bader recommends this third pro- 
gram for those using The Family 
Life Cycle to teach students, 
engaged and newly’ married 
couples, marriage enrichment pro- 
grams or pre- and _ post-natal 
classes. 


I believe this series of video 
programs is one of the best 
resources available to the parish 
minister to stimulate and enrich 
the work of pastoral care. It 
introduces current theory on the 
study of the family in a creative yet 
succinct manner. It picks up the 
transgenerational theme to which 
the Christian tradition is no stran- 
ger — not only with the genealogy 
lists, but Old Testament stories of 
Abraham and Sarah and their des- 
cendants. Inherent in the presen- 
tations are theological themes of 
blessing and curse, of covenanting, 
of creation and chaos. Participants 
are invited to “choose life” and 
challenged as to their response- 
ability. 

Not only is this a working 
resource, but the second video 
program is an excellent resource 
for the busy minister to introduce 
the session and appropriate com- 
mittees to the potential life cycle 
ministry. 

Any resource is as good as the 
person who uses it. I still use the 
first video program at the centre in 
which I work, for pre- and post- 
marital programs. One of the ways 
I have adapted this program is to 


third and fourth generation). In 
exploring the values, beliefs and 
legacies of parents and grand- 
parents around family life cycle 
themes, 
assisted in differentiating them- 
selves and creating responsible 
relationships. 


But given the quality, they are a 
good buy. I intend to purchase the 
other two for our prevention and 
teaching programs. By the way, if 
you purchase the first copy at list 
price, you can get additional copies 
at $100 each. I assume that means 
you should “talk it up” among your 
colleagues and band together for a 
large purchase at a reduced rate. 


participants are also 


These videos are not inexpensive. 


Available from Family Transitions 
Consultants, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 7W2 or 
phone Gail Henry (416) 229-6476 
— Fax (416) 229-4966.[] 


37 Willet  Cres., 


John Henderson is a Presbyterian minister 
who directs The Interfaith Pastoral 
Counselling Centre in Kitchener, Ont. 


Your advertisement 
could be filling 
this space. 


To find out more 
call (416) 441-1111 
Ext. 172. 


preaching. 
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NEW POSITION: ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DUNDAS, ONTARIO 
An active, growing congregation requires an Associate Min- 

ister. He or she will assume primary responsibility for ministry 

and program development for children, youth, adults and their 
families in addition to sharing in all ministerial duties, including 
community outreach, conducting the worship service and 


Applicants will apply to the Moderator of the Search Com- 
mittee: Rev. Chris Vais, P.O. Box 221, Waterdown, Ontario 
LOR 2HO. Tel. (416) 689-8115. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW & ST. PAUL 
An historic Presbyterian church in downtown Montreal, seeks an Assistant 
Minister to share in the overall work of the congregation, including preaching. 
Primary responsibilities will be in three areas: pastoral care, church growth 
and youth work. 


Interested persons should apply to: 
Convenor of the Search Committee 
or the Interim Moderator 
The Church of St. Andrew & St. Paul 


Rainbow Living 

by Ian Clark. 

Wood Lake Books, 1991. $7.95. 
Reviewed by Stephen Jackson. 

The Reformed tradition is based 
upon examination of and medita- 
tion on the Word. Bible study is 
consequently a fundamental part of 
our worship and lives. Often, 
though, we approach those studies 
in a detached and academic man- 
ner, dissecting and analysing texts 
without openly relating them to 
our lives. 

Rainbow Living is designed as an 
aid to individuals or small groups 
seeking a better understanding of 
their beliefs and faith, and ulti- 
mately their relationship to God. 
It is based on the premise that we 
are living in a world full of pro- 
mise rather than in a world full of 
divine judgement and punishment. 
As we become aware of that pro- 
mise, we will come to live more 
fully in our relationships within 
our families and in our communi- 
ties. 

Clearly, Ian Clark has read widely 
and deeply. He has brought to his 
book both his understanding of the 
Bible and of developmentai psy- 
chology. But he has digested his 
studies carefully so that his writing 
is always clear and insightful. This 
is not a social science text but is, 
rather, an aid to an individual’s 
better understanding of God’s 
faithful covenant as revealed in the 
Bible and of the way in which that 
covenant is alive today and active 
in our lives. 

The book is divided into five 
chapters, each intended as a source 
of study, meditation and self-exam- 
ination. Each chapter leads the 
reader through an examination of 
one facet of the premise and con- 
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3415 Redpath Street 


Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 
Telephone Number: (514) 842-3431 


HARCOURTS 


Lene e Th ep 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


| e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
© COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
ee e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


CRUISES 


1992 
Cruise and dine on the 
scenic waters of the 
historic Grand River 
YOUR DAY INCLUDES: 
e Dinner Cruise with hot tender 
roast beef dinner 
Sparkling live Music Revue 
Six Nations side-tours 
Enchanting Nature Cruise 
Colourful Tour Wagon Ride 
Audio-visual Presentation 
Craft and Bake Shops 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


PHONE 


BIG CREEK 


AZBOAT FaRML. 


R.R. 2, Caledonia, 
Ontario NOA 1A0 
(416) 765-4107 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 


¢« downtown location — single rooms 
¢ reasonable individual & group rates 


Inquiries: 


3495 University St. 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 
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cludes with questions for discus- 
sion and meditation. 

The book presents a program 
that can be followed over a five- to 
six-week period. It is directed 
toward leaving the participant with 
an understanding of how the Bible 
reveals God’s faithful love in our 
own context. The program is 
designed to be taken personally 
and examined from each partici- 
pant’s own context. Although 
Bible study in a congregational 
context leads to self-examination, 
Ian Clark’s book takes the reader 
there directly and intentionally. 

Ian Clark has touched upon many 
issues in his book, and readers are 
certain to find or arrive at insights 
relevant and helpful to their parti- 
cular situations. 


Stephen Jackson is a lawyer and member of 
Glenview Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


Six Hours One Friday: Anchoring 
to the Cross 

by Max Lucado. 

Multnomah Press, 1989. 

$12.99 paper, $19.50 hardback. 
Reviewed by Chuck Congram. 

This book is well worth the 
investment just to experience the 
way Lucado can turn a phrase. 
Examples abound: “How many 
congregations have just enough 
religion to come together, but not 
enough passion to go out? If the 
doors aren’t locked, they might as 
well be.” 

Or speaking of death: “Jesus 
unmasked death and exposed him 
for who he really is — a ninety- 
eight-pound weakling dressed up in 
a Charles Atlas suit. Jesus had no 
patience for the impostor.” 

Yet the value of the book goes 
well beyond these well-phrased 


thoughts. Lucado will challenge 
readers to rethink the personal 
impact of those six hours on Good 
Friday, reminding them that it is in 
the events of this day that we find 
anchoring points for our lives. 

The final section of the book, 
designed as a study guide, opens 
up a host of other possibilities 
such as a small group study. It 
offers three levels of study: 1) 
Mind Anchors, which asks probing 
questions; 2) Soul Anchors, which 
seeks to reinforce the thrust of the 
chapter; and 3) Life Anchors, 
which is designed to drive the 
message home. 

This book will be of greatest 
value to people struggling to make 
sense Out of the chaos of their 
personal lives. For as Lucado 
suggests to a woman who has just 
revealed her personal despair: “I 
reminded her that God is at his 
best when our life is at its worst. 
God has been known to plan a 
celebration in a cemetery.” 


Chuck Congram is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Puce, Ont. 
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Rainbow Living ! 
Help for living the Christian faith in daily life 
by lan Clark ! 


Christian faith doesn’t offer a pot : 
of gold at the end of the rainbow, 

it offers new life “under the 
rainbow.” The evidence of 
Christian faith comes in the lives 
we live daily — at work, at play, 
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The Mephibosheth Stepsure 

Letters by Thomas McCulloch 
edited by Gwendolyn Davies. 
Carleton University Press, 1990. 

$12.95. 

Reviewed by William Klempa. 

Few would readily associate 
humour with Presbyterians. The 
common wisdom is that Presbyte- 
rians, especially Presbyterian 
ministers, are a solemn, serious 
and sombre lot. It is no accident 
then that David M. Legate, a biog- 
rapher of Stephen Leacock, says of 
his father who had introduced him 
to Stephen Leacock’s humour: “He 
was a rather rare person, who, 
despite the fact of being a Pres- 
byterian minister, had been blessed 
with a delightful sense of humour.” 
For Legate, having a sense of 
humour and being a Presbyterian 
minister is an Oxymoron. 

Would he and others be surprised 
to learn that it was a Presbyterian 
minister who founded Canadian 
humour? This was the judgement 
of Northrop Frye, Canada’s fore- 


most literary critic, who said of 


Rev. Dr. Thomas McCulloch 
(1776-1843) of Pictou, Nova 
Scotia: 


McCulloch is the founder of 

genuine Canadian humour: that is, 

of the humour which is based on a 

vision of society and is not merely 

a series of wisecracks on a single 

theme. The tone of his humour, 

quiet, observant, deeply 
conservative in a human sense, has 
been the prevailing tone of 

Canadian humour ever since. 

I devoutly desire that the superb 
new edition of McCulloch’s The 
Mephibosheth Stepsure Letters will 
go some way to dispelling the myth 
that Presbyterians confuse serious- 
ness with solemnity and that they 
have little or no sense of humour. 
These letters of Rev. Thomas 
McCulloch, as a contemporary 
observer said, “set the hale kintra 
laughin.” Over a century and a half 
later, they continue to delight and 
amuse readers. 

Rev. Thomas McCulloch’s Step- 


sure Letters were originally written 
to satirize the manners and mores 
of 19th-century Nova Scotians. 
The 25 connected letters appeared 
in the Halifax Acadian Recorder 
between 1821 and 1823 and they 
were subsequently published post- 
humously as a book in 1862. It 
was almost a century later (1960) 
that a new edition was published as 
a volume in the New Canadian 
Library editions under the general 
editorship of Malcolm Ross, with 
an introduction by H. Northrop 
Frye, a note on McCulloch by John 
A. Irving and bibliographical note 
by Douglas G. Lochhead. 

Now, Professor Gwendolyn 
Davies of Acadia University has 
edited the Stepsure Letters in a 
complete and authoritative form 
for the Centre for Editing Early 
Canadian Texts. She has also pro- 
vided an excellent introduction to 
the life and work of Thomas 
McCulloch, explanatory notes, and 
for the benefit of scholars descrip- 
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A new heart | will give you, 
And a new spirit | will put within you 


Ezekiel 36:26 (NRSV) 


Rise up and respond! 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada plans to share 


$9,504,000 in 1992 


“We are at the centre of a relationship for God’s purpose.” 
(1992 Stewardship Bible Study, page 10) 
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tions of versions of the work and a 
list of variant readings. 

The book is a work of superb 
scholarship but there are one or 
two inadvertent errors which will 
need to be corrected in future edi- 
tions: the New Glasgow Eastern 
Chronicle appears as the Evening 
Chronicle; Professor Davies has 
Thomas McCulloch graduating 
from the University of Glasgow in 
1792 at the age of 16, while it 
seems to be more probable that he 
entered university that year; and it 
seems likely that the University of 
Glasgow “conferred” rather than 
confirmed the DD given to Dr. 
John Mitchell in 1807 by the Col- 
lege of New Jersey (Princeton). 

Being a Presbyterian and having 
a sense of humour is not an oxy- 
moron as the reading of these 
letters abundantly shows. Yes, 
Thomas McCulloch founded a 
quiet, gentle, satirical humour 
which has been the prevailing tone 
of Canadian humour ever since. In 
the words of Professor Gwendolyn 
Davies: “In Mephibosheth Stepsure 
McCulloch created a satiric gadfly 
who has survived in Canadian liter- 
ature as the conscience not only of 
his town but also of every town 
from Pictou to Mariposa, Dept- 
ford, and Manawaka.” 


. William Klempa is principal of The 


Presbyterian College in Montreal. 


Snapshots — Glimpses of God in 

Ordinary Life 
by Clifford Elliott. 

Wood Lake Books, 1991. $12.95. 
Reviewed by Kenneth Stright. 

Click your camera and you cap- 
ture a moment you can share for- 
ever. Clifford Elliott is a photo- 
grapher of words expressing, in 
short and vivid passages, moments 
from his life, the lives of others, 
the ongoing activity of God in the 
world. 

We learn much about the journey 
of this man along the way, his 


trials and tribulations that are lived 
in faith. We journey with him 
across Canada and across the years 
catching a glimpse of what it is to 
be called of God; what it is like to 
lose the love of your life; what it is 
like to find joy in tragedy, love in 
death, life in darkness. 

The presentation of short, con- 
cise articles written to be shared 
verbally is attractive, especially for 
those who want a practical daily 
devotional which is down-to-earth, 
yet can help you touch heaven. 

In his Snapshots, Elliott seeks to 


“Well, it worked at the Malls!” 


Retirement Living at its best 


A Self-care Seniors Residence 
provided by a Christian community 


Gracious living in a downtown setting. 

Private unfurnished bedsitting rooms. 

Private 3 piece bathroom. 

Fresh linens and Maid Service weekly. 

Three nutritious meals served daily. 

One Bedroom apartments available with services. 
24-hour medical presence. 


24-hour security. 


GUIDED TOURS INCLUDING LUNCH BY RESERVATION ONLY 


Fellowship Towers 


877 Yonge St., Toronto M4W 3M2 
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(416) 923-8887 | 


Offer us a still picture of the 
“human condition, its joys and sor- 
rows and its day to day experi- 
ences.” If you enjoy an honest 
look at life, if you appreciate a 
story-teller practising his art, if you 
seek to encounter God in the ord- 
inary, then you will turn to the 
pages of Snapshots for diversion 
and devotion. 
“And I thank you for letting me 
share so much of my life and 
journey of faith with you. May 
God go with you as you walk your 
own riverbanks.” 


Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Pictou, N.S. 


The Double Vision 
by Northrop Frye. 
United Church Publishing House, 

1991. $10.95. 

Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 

When the Apostle Paul tried to 
speak in the marketplace of 
Athens about the gospel of Christ 
and the resurrection, the philoso- 
phers got hold of him and took 
him up the hill to the Areopagus, 
their “school,” in order to question 
him more closely. So that he 
could argue with these inquisitive 
Athenians, Paul used their lan- 
guage forms, their styles of argu- 
ment, even quotations from their 
poets to explain about Jesus. 

Northrop Frye, in The Double 
Vision, sounds as though he is 
speaking to a crowd of literary 
theorists and comparative religion- 
ists On a modern-day Areopagus. 
‘Only in a couple of places does 
Frye use arguments that would be 
understood well down in the mar- 
ketplace. When he describes his 
life’s attempt to reflect on and 
write about insights received in a 
one-hour “vision,” and when, in 
the last section of the book, Frye 
speaks about the humanized God 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
the urge would have been there to 
stop the lecture and ask him to say 
more about those personal in- 
sights. Here was the opportunity 
to speak to everyone. 

The Double Vision is Frye’s last 
published book. It contains lec- 


continued over page 


Ma UGGESTION BOX Gira? 


Brian Weatherdon 


Beyond Scandal 


Cif poverty in Canada has been called a national scandal. Our 
honourable parliamentarians have promised to eradicate child poverty in 
Canada by the year 2000. Still, over a million Canadian children live in 
poverty. Some people conclude that our society no longer cares for its 


children or its families. 

While Canadians give to charities 
only half as much as our neigh- 
bours to the south, it must be said 
that the spirit of compassion has 
been demonstrated this past 
Christmas. Even under financial 
constraint, Canadians are generous 
people, providing a tremendous 
quantity of supplies to food banks 
and in others ways helping those 
less fortunate than ourselves. 

Does it not frighten us, however, 
that food banks have become an 
indispensable institution in our 
communities? Are we willing to 
accept this new neighbour as a 
permanent presence? If such 
agencies remain to the year 2000, 
it will be evident that for all our 
compassion we _ have failed 
miserably. National and provincial 
policies must be developed as soon 
as possible to make elimination of 
child poverty in Canada a chief 
priority. 

A measure of poverty was once 
accepted and justified by many who 
had a secure livelihood. Today our 
legislators declare that poverty is 
unacceptable. Representatives of 
small business and large corpora- 
tions note that Canadian poverty 
has a dramatic effect on producti- 
vity and profits, and thus on job 
creation and the overall tax bur- 
den. Churches and other charit- 
able agencies reach out to help 
hundreds of thousands, each one 
by one. We now agree. The 
burden of poverty has become 
intolerable to every segment of 
society. 

How can the Church respond 
more effectively? 

St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, has 
added to its continuing volunteer 
and material contributions for 


food, clothing and shelter. It 
committed $5,000 per year for five 
years to establish a Family Nutri- 
tion Program with assistance from 
the local Community Health 
Centre and the Emergency Food 
and Clothing Centre. Clients in 
groups of five to seven participate 
in initial planning and then are 
trained over five months to maxi- 
mize family nutrition (with current 
income) through wise purchase and 
preparation of food. Skills are 
gained which can be shared with 
extended family, friends and with 
the younger generation. As this 
program expands, several groups 
will develop thus easing hunger 
among an increasing number of 
families in the community. 

This practical initiative reveals 
the creative and caring spirit of the 
Church which seeks to make a real 
difference among those who hun- 
ger. This program would be work- 
able for even a small congregation 
with limited resources. Regarding 
considerations of costs, training, 
space, child care and transporta- 
tion, I would welcome requests for 
information. 

As a footnote, I would add that 
the stimulating report on Child 
Poverty, tabled December 13, 1991, 
by the Health and Welfare Sub- 
committee on Poverty, can be 
obtained by phoning one’s Member 
of Parliament.[] 


For more information, write: Rev. Brian 
Weatherdon, c/o St. Andrew’s Church, 82 
Kent Street, Ottawa, Ont. K1P SN9. 
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Wee My 
Ht Ia) A BULLAS =P CANADIAN ART | | Books 
[Pre un CLASS oo CHINA LTD. centnue 
Ie IN \\, Sone Genta: NSE ane SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
RRS White for Brochure” DECORATING FOR tures prepared and delivered with 
ci OVER 30 YEARS the consciousness that his life was 
nearing its close, last words given 


to the United Church in which he 
was ordained. Even though the 
book won’t “sell” in the market- 
place, there are some gorgeous 
phrases and thoughts that deserve 
to be shared widely: 

Involved in the Christian 
conception of original sin is the 
perception that no human society 
is likely to do anything sensible for 
longer than the time it takes to 
break a New Year’s resolution. 

The language that lifts us clear of 


\AEEEE a 
y COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


Write now for free brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 

* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 


ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND the merely plausible and the mere 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS coffee mugs, salt and peppers, dibl yp iat h ly 
San aN a MOTE cups and saucers, etc. credible is the language of the _ 
Catalogue unon cauest Enquire from others, of course, but spirit: the language of the spirit is, 
; Lighting Fixtures a Memorial Plaques don't buy until you compare our Paul tells Ms the language of love, 
we Collection Plates # Long Life Bulbs prices and quality. Ask at a church and the language of love 1S the 
P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 in a neighbouring town — they've only language that we can be sure 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 probably ordered from us. is spoken and understood by God. 
LIGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. One hopes for a society that can 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION | HAMILTON 
Made in Canada 


remember on Tuesday what it 

thought it wanted so desperately on 

Monday, but on the human plane 

even the pressure of primary 

concerns, food and shelter and 
freedom to move and talk, cannot 
always be relied on to preserve 
such a memory. 

This book is not bedtime reading, 
nor is it the kind of paperback to 
read at the beach. The condensed 
arguments take great effort to 
follow — effort that is worthy of 
Frye’s intellect and achievement, 
effort that would be far better 
spent on The Great Code and 
Words With Power. In those books, 
Frye’s love and respect for the 
Bible are even more obvious, 
because there is enough space 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 


Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 50 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
Tel. (416) 690-6274 
fy R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 
YY P2A2W9_ Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


NG. yj] P28 STANED cass stub Robert McCausland 
Vata STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL Limited 


gil bila eel Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


125° Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT. JOHN. NB 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P 


eo ne see 


VACATION PACKAGES Ble pfer between the phrases of his argu- 


> 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- ments to free the reader’s imagina- 


CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN tion. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- IN STAINED GLASS 


Se Tce ienetcn, VENEZUELA, COSTA (416) 669-4244 Bert Vancook is minister of Summerside 
, » COACH TOURS, SPECIAL UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET | Presbyterian Church, P.E.I. 


AIRFARES (worldwide). - AK 177 
Inquire about our one and two week winter CONOR ONDER a a 


packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 


All books reviewed hip an occa: 
sional exception) may be purchased 
through the W.M. . Bookroom, 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 


Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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What About the Apocrypha? 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Recently I read parts of the Apo- 
crypha and found some of the con- 
tent edifying. Why is it that these 
books are not included in the 
“Protestant Bible” while the 
“Roman Catholic Bible” does in- 
clude them? Why do we not read 
from them in public worship? 

The Apocrypha (from a Greek 
adjective meaning “hidden”) 
includes those books within the 
Hebrew tradition which were 
valued as being useful for private 
study and personal edification but 
not of sufficient authority to be 
used in public worship. This deci- 
sion appears to have been made in 
about AD 90 at the Synod of Jam- 
nia. At that time it appears Jewish 
scholars formalized what had 
already been accepted for many 
centuries as authoritative Scripture. 

An important point to note is 
that the books comprising the 
Hebrew Bible, or Old Testament, 
were not given that authority by 
those scholars. Rather, they recog- 
nized their divine authority. They 
excluded those books’ which, 
although important within their 
tradition, simply did not seem to 
have sufficient weight. Even some 
of the books in our present Old 
Testament remained a subject of 
vigorous debate as to whether or 
not they should be included in the 
canon. 

The word “canon,” as used in this 
context, is of Semitic origin mean- 
ing “measuring instrument.” Later 
it was adapted for ecclesiastical 
purposes to mean “rule of action.” 
When we use the phrase “canon of 
the Old or New Testament,” we 
mean that it is a closed collection 
of writings inspired by God’s Spirit 
and authoritative for our faith and 
life. 

The question arises, of course, as 
to why such books as Ecclesiasti- 
cus, I and II Maccabees, Judith, 
additions to the Book of Daniel 
and so forth were excluded. That 


is a subject worthy of a thesis. 
Suffice to say, the status of these 
books always seems to have been 
somewhat dubious. This sense of 
doubt about their divine inspira- 
tion carried over into the Christian 
Church. 

It was not until the 16th century 
that the Council of Trent finally 
included them in the canon of 
Scripture for Roman Catholics 
although, according to a foreword 
in a collection of the Apocrypha in 
my possession, “. . . they are 
treated by the more critical Roman 
divines as ‘deutero-canonical,’ thus 
making some distinction between 
them and the books of the Hebrew 
Canon.” 

The churches of the Reformation 
never recognized the apocryphal 
books as divine Scripture and have 
regarded them as useful only for 
private edification. Hence, we 


It Took You 


Well, well, well, after months, you 
finally got around to answering my 
question. What gives? 

Well, well, well — ahem — 
sometimes | just do not get around 
to difficult questions like yours 
until I have had lots of time to 
ponder them. You should be 
honoured I take the extra bit of 
time to make the answer a solid 
one for you. 

What’s this? You said I “had no 
answer?” Sorry about that. I 
really did the best I could. 

Ah, but wait! Sometimes I zip 
the answer to a question off to the 
editor of this fine magazine within 
weeks after receiving it. It does 
not appear the next month, nor the 
month thereafter. Lo and behold, 
sometimes it takes a whole year. 
Your quarrel is not with me, my 
friend, but with him. For some 
reason, he finds other answers 


Long Enough 


often refer to the “Roman Catholic 
Bible” which includes the Apocry- 
pha and the “Protestant Bible” 
which does not. 

What was your question again? 
Why do we not read from them in 
public worship? For the reasons 
given above. Is it wrong for us to 
read from them in public worship? 
I see no particular harm in this, as 
long as the history of their some- 
what doubtful authority among the 
people. of God is noted. I would 
never preach from them although 
I have on occasion referred to 
them. 

You may find the Apocrypha 
interesting and helpful. But with 
so few people knowledgeable in 
the Protestant Bible, I would 
encourage primary attention to it. 
It is, after all, as Martin Luther 
said, “the cradle in which Christ is 
laid.” 


more Suitable to the theme of that 
particular edition, or he loses 
them, or feels they are of insuffi- 
cient quality and will only print 
them as a last resort. At least, 
that’s how I think it works.[ 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include name and address for informa- 
tion. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE MODERATOR of the General Assembly Dr. John Cameron 
recently visited a new congregation at New Minas, N.S., for a 
“coffee party and conversation.” The congregation’s minister, 
Rev. Shaun Seaman, is currently on a pulpit exchange in New 
Zealand. His exchange partner, Rev. L. W. Simpson, is pictured 
(second from left) with the Moderator and Betty and Hugh 


PICTURED WITH Effie and Graeme McNair at their recent 50th 
wedding anniversary celebration are special guests Rev. Kate 
Jordan (second from left), minister of Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church, Montreal, and Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 
minister of Robert Campbell Memorial Church, Montreal. 


Sharkey. 


A FORMER STORAGE AREA has recently been converted into 
a meeting room at St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B., and 
named the Lawson Memorial Room in honour of Elsie Lawson, 
a life-long member and promoter of youth work in the church. 
Pictured are Rev. Steven Cho, Mrs. Yvonne O'Brien, elder and 
Myra Stevens, representing Miss Lawson's family. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL children of Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., 
recently presented a cheque for $500 to Presbyterian World 
Service & Development for work in El Salvador. Pictured are 
Marjorie Ross, PWS&D, with Richard Russell and Douglas 
Baxter, representing the church school. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. James Church, Dawson Creek, 

B.C., was joined by friends from the Presbytery of Peace River 

in celebrating the burning of the mortgage on the church 

building on Jan. 10. Pictured (from left) are: Ted Reitsma, elder 

and former convener of the board of managers; Stan Keith, clerk . 
of session; and Rev. Harold Wiest. 


PICTURED AT THE 48th anniversary of Leaside Church, 
Toronto, last November are the minister Rev. George Vais 
(background) and the four remaining original members still 
active in the congregation (left to right): Jack Douglas, Jean 
Douglas, Margaret Pounsett and Frank Pounsett. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, recently 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of Rev. 
John and Mrs. Heather Johnston’s 
ministry at MacNab. 


MRS. IRENE TAYLOR celebrated her 
100th birthday with her colleagues in the 
WMS of St. Andrew’s Church, Owen 
Sound, Ont., Dec. 10. About 40 members 
and guests attended a luncheon in her 
honour, and associate minister, Rev. Ted 
Creen, assisted Mrs. Taylor in cutting the 
birthday cake. Local artist and member 
of St. Andrew's Anne Wilton has been 
commissioned to paint a _ large 
watercolour of a scene in Egremont 
Township, Mrs. Taylor’s birthplace. The 
original will be hung in the Ladies 
Parlour of the church and a smaller copy 
will be given to Mrs. Taylor for her home. 


THE SESSION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., held a luncheon in honour of 
Ed Neeb and his wife, Eleanor, on the occasion of his retirement as clerk after 20 years 
of service. Pictured with the Neebs are some of the head table guests: Mrs. G. R. 
MacDonald (far left); John Panabaker (second from right), assistant clerk of session; Mrs. 
Janet Panabaker (far right). 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, given in memory of Robert Huggett, was dedicated in 
Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont. Pictured are members of the family — Clarence Bell, 
Mrs. Dorothy Huggett and Debbie Huggett — with Rev. Rosemary Doran and elder Bob 
Parker. 


SEY 


CGIT WEEK was celebrated at St. Stephen's Church, St. Stephen, N.B., in October with 
& two-day visit from the CGIT group from Chipman, N.B. The banner is a recent gift from 
Mr. L. C. Cho of Taiwan. 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 

Church, Westville, N.S., honoured Rev. 

and Mrs. James M. Grant on Mr. 

Grant's retirement from the ministry at a 

social evening, Oct. 27. Gifts and best 

wishes. were presented by the 

congregation, session and _ various 

groups of the church as well as St. 

Paul's United Church in Westville, and 

the Westville and area Garden Club. Se Mi — 
Several ministers in the area also PICTURED BURNING the mortgage on the manse of Chalmers Church, Calgary, at a 
extended their best wishes. Mr. Grant ceremony held Oct. 19, are (left to right): Grant Northcott, convener of the board of 
had an active ministry of almost 43 managers; Stan McDougall, clerk of session; and Rev. Keith Wilcox. The manse was 
years, the last five at St. Andrew’s. purchased in 1978. 


ie 


THREE REFURBISHED PULPIT CHAIRS were recently dedicated THE CONGREGATION OF Grace Church, Etobicoke, Ont., was 


in memory of Jack Forster at Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont. pleased ha receive Rev. Basil Dass (left), member of the 

Pictured, left to right, are: Donald McNabb, clerk of session; Immigration and Refugee Board, and Hev. Nancy Nagy- 

Brian Forster, Jane Forster, Mrs. Emily Forster. Williams, Director of Pastoral Services at North York General 
Hospital as “ministers-in-association” on Sunday, Dec. 1. They 
are pictured with the minister of Grace Church, Rev. Terry 
Samuel. 


THE CONCLUDING EVENT of the 140th anniversary celebration 


ine agaaneeigle i of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., was the presentation of 
THE MODERATOR of the 116th General Assembly, Dr. John an illuminated cross by two retired ministers who still attend the 


Allan, joined Rev. Gordon Beaton, minister of Trinity York Mills church. The cross is a rendition of the Latin rayed cross, the 
Church, North York, Ont., in the sod-turning for the church's symbol of Saint Paul. Participating in the dedication were Rev. 
new sanctuary. George Yando, Rev. Samuel Kennedy and Rev. Phil Schissler. 
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THE 118TH MEETING OF the Synod of Hamilton and London was held at St. Marys 
Church, St. Marys, Ont., Oct. 28-29. Pictured, left to right, are: Donald Webb, clerk of 
session; John Cameron, Moderator of the General Assembly; James Weir, moderator of 
the synod; Steven Webb, convener of the business committee (and son of Donald 
Webb); Rick Horst, minister of the host church. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., shared in a day of 
celebration and thanksgiving, Nov. 17, with the dedication of a new addition and 
elevator. Pictured at the ribbon-cutting are (left to right): Clarence Bryan, elder; David 
Barbour, convener of the building committee; Marcel Ploured, contractor; Jack 
Leachman, clerk of session; and Joyce Graham. 


sorcmocrrne 


MEMBERS OF THE GUILD of Grace Church, Etobicoke, Ont., designed and created a 
banner for the church sanctuary. 


PICTURED IS Mrs. Alida Van DenBerg, a 
member of Hopedale Church, Oakville, 
Ont., whose 95th birthday (Dec. 16) was 
celebrated at a tea held at the church on 
Dec. 14. 


A PLAQUE IDENTIFYING Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., as a Heritage Building 
was presented by Eleanor Gardhouse to 
Rev. Jan Mcintyre as part of the church’s 
157th anniversary celebration last 
October. 


THE PASTORAL CHARGE OF St. 
Stephen's Church, Sunny Corner and St. 
Paul’s Church, Warwick, N.B., held an 
Evangelism Weekend, Nov. 22-24 with 
Dr. Larry Brice (pictured), the guest 
evangelist. Services held Friday evening, 
Saturday morning and evening, and 
Sunday morning drew capacity crowds. 
The Saturday evening service focused 
on youth and featured a local Christian 
rock band call “Timothy.” 


O 
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The Presbyterian College 
launches building of new 
chapel 

A press conference was held on 
Monday, January 27, at The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, to 
launch the construction of the 
college’s new $500,000 chapel. The 
previous chapel was destroyed by 
an arsonist on November 2, 1990, 
in a fire that caused $700,000 
damage and left only the exterior 
walls standing. 

Among those attending the press 
conference were: Julia Gersovitz 
and Paul Becker, the architects; 
Gordon Maclean, convener of the 
house committee; and Dr. William 
Klempa, principal of The Presby- 
terian College. 

The new chapel will seat approxi- 
mately 100 and will house a new 
$165,000 tracker pipe organ. The 
organ is being built by Hellmuth 


a model of the new chapel. 


organ at Knox College, Toronto. 
At the time of the press confer- 
ence, over $100,000 had already 
been raised toward the cost of the 


Pictured are Eileen Clark, Dan De Silva and Virginia Bell, members of the Senate Publicity 
and Promotion Committee, modelling “Restoration T-shirts” (designed by Mary Lou 
Johnston), which feature a phoenix rising from the ashes. On the table in front of them is 


% 


It is hoped that the chapel will be 
used by music students studying at 
McGill University and as a venue 
for concerts. 


A benefit concert for the chapel 
a 


Wolff, who also built the new organ. 
eae 
Where new 
are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence offering 
the comforts of home with * 
the added benefits 
of security, service, <#.§ 8 
and a great city 
location ~ and 
reasonable rates. 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 
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QUEBEC IS... 


a great place to live, 
an exciting place to study 


McGill offers a solid theological pro- 
gramme with some of the most excit- 
ing Christian thinkers in Canada 


Presbyterian College offers a hands-on 
introduction to ministry with creative 
and sympathetic ministers 


Montreal offers a context you won't 
find anywhere else 


A theological milieu not like the 
others 


Give us a call: 


Dr. William Klempa, Principal 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514) 288-5256 


— 


was also planned by The Fine Arts 


Core Education, an institution 
located near The Presbyterian 
College. 

Mr. Klempa said at the press 
conference that “by enhancing and 
rebuilding the chapel, the college 
was reaffirming its belief in its own 
future in Montreal plus faith in 
Montreal itself.” 

The chapel will feature a new 
cross which will be highly visible 
from several directions. It is 
hoped that construction will be 
completed by mid-May. 


Lazlo Tokes target of anti- 
Hungarian campaign in 
Romania 

A bulletin released by Reformatu- 
sok Lapja, a weekly publication of 
the Reformed Church in Hungary, 
at the request of Bishop Lazlo 
Tokes, indicates that Tokes and his 
family have once again become the 
targets of anti-Hungarian senti- 
ment in Romania. 

As in 1989 when Tokes played a 
key part in the overthrow of Nico- 
lae Ceausescu and his oppressive 
regime, telephone calls threatening 
Tokes and his children have 
become a regular occurrence. 
Even the pre-school teacher of his 
son has been harassed by anony- 
mous telephone callers. 

According to the bulletin, Tokes 
also believes he is the victim of the 
campaign by the Romanian media 
to discredit him by spreading the 
rumour that Romanian King 
Michael I was a guest at his home. 
Tokes has also taken court action 
against two newspapers: Azi, the 
official newspaper of the ruling 
National Salvation Front; and 
Phoenix, which called Tokes a 
Fascist. All of this has led to 
further threats against him and his 
family. 

The bishop considers it extraor- 
dinarily serious that propaganda 
against Hungarians in general and 
himself in particular has been 
evident in the Romanian parlia- 
ment. He finds it especially shock- 
ing that a slanderous letter con- 
cerning him, written by Radu Tinu, 
a former assistant chief of the 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


John R. Cameron 


All That Christian Stuff 


continued on page 44 
ee 


H.. can you believe all that Christian stuff?” This question was 
recently addressed to a minister and his wife by their daughter, a 


university student. 


The question both pleased and disconcerted them. Pleased in that it 
opened a door for further discussion within the family on this important 
subject of faith. But at the same time, they realized that they were not 
sure how to respond to their daughter in the most helpful Pg 


The minister suddenly became 
aware that usually when he spoke 
with people about matters of faith, 
he was dealing with individuals or 
groups that shared some of his 
background and conviction. There- 
fore, they had a basic understand- 
ing of his “religious” language. He 
felt he could not make that 
assumption about his daughter. 

Now he was conscious of a new 
challenge. How to discover the 
language of dialogue that would 
encourage his daughter in continu- 
ing meaningful explorations of the 
Christian faith. 

Many readers will identify with 
this situation. On the one hand, 
we welcome the opportunity to 
share our faith journey with family 
and friends. On the other, we 
often feel threatened by the chal- 
lenge to give an account of the 
faith within us. 

Lent encourages us to give 
special attention to matters of faith 
and devotion. It provides an 
opportunity to focus on the mean- 
ing that the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ has for us. 
Many of our services and aids for 
private devotion provide this 
emphasis. 

There is also the question of 
communication. Personal growth 
is basic. It is equally important 
that we offer assistance and 
encouragement in the nurture of 
others. Such support can be 
Offered, for instance, through 


believe 


is our language of faith? How do 
we express what we believe? 

I remember hearing the president 
of an American theological semin- 
ary explain why, in an earlier . 
period of his ministry, he had 
changed his presentation of the 
faith radically when he moved from 
one congregation to another. The 
communities and the types of 
employment of the people were so 
different that the expressions and 
illustrations he had used in one 
situation had no meaning whatever 
for the people in the other. 

How sensitive are we to the 
varied backgrounds out of which 
questions of faith arise — social, 
ethnic, educational, etc.? Are we 
comfortable with expressing what 
we believe only in traditional terms 
and images? Or are we willing to 
be creative and struggle to express 
eternal realities in analogies of our 
day which will have meaning for 
people in life as they experience it? 

Let us re-examine what it is we 
believe about “all that Christian 
stuff’ so that we will be able to 
give a reason for our faith in posi- 
tive, persuasive and contemporary 
terms.(_] 


dialogue in study groups, informal 
discussion with friends and res- Maes. 
ponding to questions that arise 
within the family setting. But what 
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Securitate who is on trial for mur- 
der, was read in parliament. 

As a result of all these activities 
several people have called for 
Tokes’s impeachment, accusing 


him of anti-Romanian,  anti- 
nationalistic actions. 
Through the bulletin, Tokes 


wishes to call the world’s attention 
to the attacks against the Hungar- 
ian minority in Romania and to 
publicly ask for protection by the 
forces in Romania and abroad 
dedicated to human rights, freedom 
and democracy. 


Crieff Hills announces youth 
leadership program 


Crieff Hills Community has added 
a new element to its youth pro- 
gramming by providing a leader- 
ship training opportunity for 14 - 
and 15-year-olds. The Presbyterian 
youth leadership course will be a 
three-year program, held during 
the March break each year, that 
will develop a new generation of 
leaders to serve the church. The 
course will be held at the retreat 
conference centre for the week; 
but, during the year, the co- 
operation of the home congrega- 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
GLENVIEW PRESYTERIAN CHURCH, Toronto, a well- 
established and active congregation, is seeking an Associate 
Minister. The Associate Minister will have primary responsibili- 
ty for ministry and program development for young adults and 
their families in addition to sharing in all ministerial duties, in- 


cluding leading worship and preaching. 

Applicants should apply to: The Convenor of the Search 
Committee or the Rev. Dr. J.J. Harrold Morris, Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, 1 Glenview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4R 1P5. (Tel. No. (416) 488-1156) 


Sumer Sorter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, 279-7663 


RONCES VALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncescalles Avenue (at Howark Park) 
Toronto, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windermere) 


Toronto, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4399 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 


Islington, 231-2283 
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tion is expected to enable the 
learning to be used. Each young 
person will have a continuing 
relationship with a young adult 
counsellor through Crieff Hills and 
with an adult from the local 
church. 

The theme for the first course, 
March 16-19, is personal and social 
growth, and self-image. The per- 
son in relation to self, the group, 
the world and God will be exam- 
ined. The course was organized in 
co-operation with two synod youth 
directors. By the time this class 
graduates in the fall of 1994 as 17- 
18-year-olds, it is planned that two 
more course years will be in pro- 
cess. Further information can be 
obtained from Crieff Hills Commu- 
nity, RR 2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 
2J0. Phone (519) 824-7898 or 
FAX (519) 824-7145. 


Douglas duCharme, a Presbyterian 
minister from Ottawa, has been 
named by the Canadian Council of 
Churches (CCC) as its new Asso- 
ciate Secretary for Justice and 
Peace. 

Mr. duCharme and his wife, Seta 
duCharme-Ghougassian, are 
currently working with the Middle 
East Council of Churches (MECC) 
communications office in Cyprus. 
They will return to Canada in May 
when their appointment with the 
MECC ends. 

The CCC is made up of 17 Cana- 
dian churches, several with roots in 
the Middle East. These churches 


co-operate through the CCC on 
matters of common interest and 
concern. The CCC maintains close 
ties with the Middle East Council 
of Churches and with the Middle 
East programs of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Presbytery announces rural 
ministry internship program 
The Presbytery of Stratford-Huron 
(Ont.) has initiated an internship 
program that will provide Knox 
College students with an oppor- 
tunity to experience, firsthand, 
ministry in a rural setting. 

The internship will be supported 
by the presbytery and will be 
undertaken by four pastoral 
charges within its bounds. This will 
allow small rural charges to 
become actively involved in the 
education of students interested in 
rural ministry. 

The presbytery has the enthusias- 
tic support of Knox College, which 
will contribute a $6,000 bursary to 
the internship program. The pres- 
bytery is responsible for providing 
an equal amount, as well as some 
$3,000 for travel expenses. 

The Stratford-Huron Presbytery 
hopes its program will be the 
beginning of similar projects in 
other rural areas. It believes the 
internship will have many benefits 
for students and will provide minis- 
try to some of the Presbyterian 
Church’s strongest members. 


Presbyterian Church (d.S.A.) 
struggling with budget 

The Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
is struggling to find ways to cut 
$6.1 million from its national bud- 
get, in the hope of stemming a 
flow of red ink that has forced the 
church to dip into its financial 
reserves for the past three years. 
That figure is larger by nearly 
$2 million than the amount 
reported at the denomination’s 
General Assembly last year. 

Top officials of the 2.8-million- 
member denomination were given 
until early March to come up with 
the $6.1 million in cuts, a figure 
that represents more that 10 per 
cent of the church’s $55 million 
“unified mission budget.” The 
total projected budget for 1992 is 
$89.1 million, but only the unified 
mission budget can be cut because 
funding for other portions of the 
budget comes from donations tied 
to specific programs. 

Without drastic action to pare 
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March 1967 (25 years) 
O Canada 


“O Canada” originated in Que- 
bec, at the instigation of the 
Society of Saint-Jean Baptiste. 
The society was planning a festival 
in 1880, and the music committee 
decided a national anthem was 


needed for the occasion. M. 
Lavallee wrote the music and 
Judge Routhier the words. “O 
Canada” was sung for the first time 
on Saint-Jean Baptiste Day, June 
24, 1880. 

It didn’t reach the rest of the 
country for about 20 years. There 
have been several English versions 
written, but the one most widely 
accepted is that of Sir Stanley 
Weir, the recorder of Montreal. 
“O Canada” was first used in Ont- 
ario as a military tattoo in Niagara 
Camp. 

Now it is Canada’s official 
national anthem, with its stanzas 
fulfilling both the nationalistic and 
religious requirements of an 
anthem. 


March 1917 (75 years) 


Earl Grey’s Tribute 
The late Dr. James Robertson 
has had many a tribute. The fol- 


lowing by Earl Grey, told by Rev. 
R. G. MacBeth in a recent article 
in The Westminster Review, is very 
beautiful. 

“No wonder Earl Grey, when 
Governor-General of Canada, after 
studying the life of the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, stopped over a day in 
Winnipeg that he might go and lay 
a wreath on the grave of that hero 
in the Kildonan cemetery. ‘He was 
one of the men,’ said the Earl, 
‘who prevented this country from 
being “the Wild West”.’ 

“AS a matter of fact, we have 
never had a ‘Wild West’ in Canada, 
and students of history give the 
missionary influence the main 
credit for this unique record.” 

Some lives of “great” men 
impress the strangers more than 
familiars. Not so Dr. Robertson’s. 
Those who knew him best, 
honoured and loved him most. 


March 1892 Pf 7@a 
(100 years) CS 


Unfortunately, as a rule the 
Record does not reach the homes 
where it is most needed. If 50 
families in a congregation take it, 
and 50 do not, those who do are 
sure to be the interested, active 
ones who do nearly all the congre- 
gational working and giving. The 
other 50 have, as a rule, very little 
interest in any church work and 
need most any stimulus or help 
that the Record may be able to 
give. 

A second proposition may be laid 
down, viz., that one part of the 
Christian work of the first 50, a 
most important part, is to try and 
create a deeper interest in the 
other 50. It is their special mis- 
sion, given to themselves only, just 
as much as their general mission, 
together with others, as to send the 
gospel to our home or foreign 
fields. 

A third proposition is, we think, 
equally true that no agency will 
yield so large a return for the time 
and expense involved as the send- 
ing of the Record into these fami- 
lies. Often they have very little 
reading, and the Record lying 
about, ready to be picked up in the 
hours of idleness when perhaps 
they will not go to church, will 
quietly give its message and do its 
work. 

A fourth proposition, which we 
think as true as any of the others, 
is that there is no work which, for 
its outlay, will directly benefit to so 
great an extent the congregation 
itself. Were every congregation to 
see to it that the Record was placed 
in every home, the increased inter- 
est and liberality on the part of the 
more careless of its people, toward 
its Own work, would richly repay 
the expenditure. A congregation 
that wishes to bring out more fully 
to its aid its own careless members 
and adherents would find it a 
profitable investment to put the 
Record in every home.(] 
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THE MUSIC GROUP 


DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. 
ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 
TAPES & CD'S IN NORTH AMERICA. 
Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 
by appointment. 


Three Ways To 
Survive A Canadian Winter 


1. Dress warmly 
2. Have the antifreeze checked 
3. Subscribe to the 


Presbyterian Record 


Make sure your congregation is 

on the Every Home Pian. 

Come out of the cold and home 
to the Presbyterian Record. 


190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 
Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111: Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
a CHOI bated learning disabilities 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Ah oronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 
automated bell instruments. 

A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 
and outstanding craftsmanship. 

Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


44 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

510—3130 66th Ave.,S.W. 487 Lawson Road 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 
403/242-0862 519/472-4586 819/565-0437 
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back expenses, reserves are expec- 
ted to be depleted in a few years, 
said S. David Stoner who heads the 
denomination’s General Assembly 
Council. Although church officials 
hope to avoid lay-offs, Stoner 
would not rule out such steps by 
the end of the decade if the 
church’s financial picture does not 
improve. The church decided early 
in 1991 to maintain a freeze on 
, eating any new positions at deno- 
minational headquarters in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where current 
employment totals about 700. 
Vacancies in those positions are 
being filled, however. 

“We'll try to generate efficiencies 
wherever possible, and the rest [of 
the budget cuts] will come from 
reducing programs,” said Stoner. 

The denomination was deeply 
embroiled in controversy last year 
aller a church committee issued a 
report on human sexuality that 
endorsed, among other things, the 
blessing of same-sex couples and 
sex Outside marriage. The report 
was rejected at the church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly in June (see Sep- 
tember Record, page 44). Asked if 
budget problems could be linked to 
protests from people upset about 
the sexuality report, Stoner said, 
“We know there are problems with 
some issues like human sexuality 
and mistrust of officials in any 
position of authority, but we really 
cannot measure its impact.” 

According to Stoner, sources of 
the budget crisis that could be 


measured more readily include 
Over-projecting income from 
church investments and _ the 
increasing tendency of donors to 
restrict money gifts to specific 
programs. (The Christian Century) 


Meta Robinson retires from 
Communication Services 


Rev. Rick Horst, convener of the 
Communication Services Commit- 
tee, has announced the retirement 
of Meta Robinson as secretary/lib- 
rarian 


of the Audio-Visual 


REID, REV. WILLIAM HAROLD, MA, 
DD, 9%, retired minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, died in Bur- 
lington, Ont., Dec. 21. 

Harold Reid was born and raised in 
Belleville, Ont. He served as a signalling 
instructor in the Canadian army (1914-17) 
and as a radio officer in the Canadian 
navy (1917-19), sending word to Ottawa 
of the 1917 Halifax explosion. In 1920 he 
received an Associate Diploma from the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. He 
received his BA from Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., in 1924; graduated from 
Knox College in 1928; earned an MA in 
oriental languages from University of 
Toronto in 1928; and did post-graduate 
work in Germany, France and Toronto. 
In 1949 Knox College honoured him with 
a DD. 

Reid served summer mission fields in 
Buffalo Gap, Sask., and Cote St. George, 
Ont. He was ordained in 1928 and served 
Knox, Gravenhurst, then Foxboro, Fuller 
and Roslin in 1930. He ministered in 
Knox, Oshawa (1937-41); St. Andrew’s, 
Quebec City (1941-45); Fairmount-Taylor, 
Montreal (1945-51); Lachute, Que. (1951- 
55); St. Andrew’s East (1955-65). 

From 1955-68 he was lecturer in Heb- 
rew at The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. He wrote for the devotional book 
Every Day and for the Sunday School 
Monthly magazine, and is author of the 
book How God Gave Us the Bible. 

Harold Reid served on the Assembly 
Committee of Education and Audio- 
Visuals; taught Bible study courses at 
Glen Mhor Camp; and was active with 
Peace Memorial Camp at Lancaster, Ont. 
He was a photographer and has many 


DEATHS 


negatives placed in the Public Archives of 
Canada and in the Archives of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

In 1975 he moved to Stoney Creek, 
Ont., and then to Burlington in 1985 
where he was named Honorary Assistant 
at Knox. He remained interested in 
church and political affairs to the time of 
his death. 

BRASSARD, MABEL, 92, longtime mem- 
ber, former St. Matthew’s, Woodlands, 
later St. Matthew’s, Ingleside, Ont.; faith- 
ful life honorary member WMS, Ladies 
Aid Society, choir member, Oct. 4. 

CHAMBERS, JAMES RONALD 
“MONTIE,” 82, longtime member, First, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Dec. 31. 

CONDIE, MURIEL, WMS leader, longtime 
member, Erskine, Ottawa, Oct. 

CRAWFORD, WALLACE, 60, longtime 
elder, former roll clerk of session, 
Central, Brantford, Ont., Dec. 22. 

DENSTEDT, RUEBEN, 80, longtime faith- 
ful active member, Burn’s, Milverton, 
Ont., Nov. 16. 

EDISON, JOHN G., 80, member St. 
Andrew’s, Toronto, Jan. 11; son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Herbert Edison Abraham. 

ELLIS, EDMUND A., 79, elder 30 years, 
Chalmers, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 27. 

GRAHAM, DANIEL LESLIE, 70, member 
men’s choir, member First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Jan. 9. 

HAMLYN, ADELAIDE, 85, indefatigable, 
gracious church worker, honorary life 
member AMS, St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, 
Nfld., Dec. 3. 

HOWARD, JAMES STEARNS, longtime 
member, active elder, Drummond Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Sept. 4. 

KENNY, ISABEL, 86, longtime faithful 
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Resources Library. Meta, whose 
retirement was effective at the end 
of January, served the committee 
and the church faithfully for 15 
years. 

Meanwhile, until the work of the 
Special Committee on Restructur- 
ing is completed, the remaining 
staff of Communication Services 
will operate the library until a new 
appointment is made. They are 
asking for co-operation and 
patience as they attempt to fill 
requests for video resources. 


Zambia declared Christian 

During prayers at his nation’s State 
House December 29, Zambia’s 
President Frederick Chiluba 
announced that the “MMD [Move- 
ment for Multi-Party Democracy] 
government recognizes that Zam- 
bia is a Christian country with a 
tolerance of other religions.” Over 
half of the central African country 
is Christian, while some 20,000 
Muslims comprise a minority reli- 
gious presence. Chiluba, a born- 
again Christian, said that he was 
making the declaration “on behalf 
of the people of Zambia.” An 
Islamic organization active in the 
country called for the government 
to clarify the status of minority 
religions. (The Christian Century) 


member, St. Aidans, New Westminster, 
B.C., and Whalley, Surrey, B.C; active in 
WMS, Dec. 14. 

LOGAN, G. MILDRED, longtime member, 
past-president Ladies Guild, Knox, 
Ottawa, Nov. 30. 

LOUDON, GERTRUDE, member Dorcas 
Group, Glebe, Toronto, Jan. 6. 

MacDONALD, EDITH FLORA, 77, long- 
time member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Jan. 1. 

MacKENZIE, AUDREY FLORENCE, 74, 
longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
NSS Dec: 

MacLENNAN, ALEXANDER 
MURDOCK, elder, faithful worker, First, 
Sackville, N.S.; former elder of Bethel, 
Riverview, N.B., Nov. 30. 

McCLENAGHAN, DR. RUSSELL J., 
active member over 34 years, faithful 
elder 30 years, St. Andrew’s, Ottawa, June 
26. 

McDONALD, ADA, 89, member 66 years, 
Glebe, Toronto, Oct. 21. 

McDONALD, DONALD F., longtime 
active member, conscientious elder 27 
years, Sunday school teacher, St. 
Andrew’s, Ottawa, Nov. 28. 

MILLER, MAURICE D., longtime 
member and elder, St. Andrew’s, Barrie, 
Ont., Dec. 8. 

MOIR, WINNIFRED, dedicated member 
61 years, elder since 1979, St. Paul’s, 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 18. 

MURRAY, EFFIE WEBSTER, communi- 
cant member 83 years, Drummond Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Aug. 28. 


OAKES, JOHN (BERT), 65, life-long mem- 
ber, elder, after service coffee host, dance 
leader, Knox, Burlington, Ont., Dec. 31. 

PLAUNT, JOHN ALEXANDER, 79, long- 
time member, elder 45 years, treasurer 21 
years, Renfrew, Ont. 

RIBCHESTER, JEAN, 94, member 61 
years, Glebe, Toronto, Sept. 19. 

ROBINSON, DR. DONALD B.W., active 
member, faithful elder, choir member, St. 
Andrew’s, Ottawa since 1982, Nov. 23. 

SHEARER, JOHN, 82, active elder 22 
years, Chalmers, London, Ont.; 14 years, 
First, Verdun, Que.; 8 years, Whalley, 
Surrey, B.C., Oct. 29. 

SMITH, WILFRED MORRIS “MOE,” 
longtime member, dedicated elder, Knox, 
Monkton, Ont., Nov. 7. 

STORIE, R. WALLACE, 69, elder, found- 
ing member, Parkwood, Ottawa, Nov. 24. 

SUTHERLAND, ALICE, dedicated choir 
member, pastoral care worker, Knox, 
Burlington, Ont., Nov. 2. 

THRELFALL, FREDA, 84, life-long mem- 
ber, Dunn Memorial, Mt. Lehman and 
Bradner, B.C., elder, active in WMS, WA, 
choir, Sunday school, Dec. 31. 
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INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 


Ervine, Dr. W.J. Clyde, St. Giles Kingsway, 
Etobicoke, Ont., Nov. 28. 

Inglis, Rev. Glenn, Langley, B.C., Jan 5. 
Kinnon, Rev. Noel, Saanich Peninsula, 
Sidney, B.C., Jan. 28. 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, St. Ann’s. Rev. L.A. MacLeod, 
PO Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 
3MO. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 
Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, Box 

1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry; Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S. BIP 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore; Englishtown, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 

Pictou, N.S., First. Rev. Waldon Moase, RR 
2, Pictou, Durham, N.S. BOK 1H0. 


Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. R. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras D’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New Glas- 
gow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; South Mountain, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0O 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant 
and Caintown, St. Paul’s; part-time (two- 
three days weekly). Rev. Allan M. 
Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont. K6V 
SW. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2B 5H4 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin. Rev. John 
R. Bannerman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, 
Ont. K2L 226. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Lambert, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Lennox, Box 1477, Huntingdon, 
Que. JOS 1HO (514-264-9481). 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 
GOB 2B0. 


TRANSITION 


Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1J0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 
Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside, Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 

2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1H. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Creemore, St. Andrew’s; Dunedin, Knox; 
Maple Valley, St. Andrew’s and Horning’s 
Mills, Knox. Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, Box 
12, Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. Dun- 
can, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, Ont. 
L6V 1G3. 

Oshawa, Knox. Rev. Harry Waite, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox Presby- 


terian Church, 45 McMurray St., Box 
1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1SS. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community. Rev. 
F. Ralph Kendall, 9 Sari Cres., West Hill, 
Ont. M1E 4W3. 

Sutton West, St. Andrews. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. George C. Vais, 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 
Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Ont. M4G 
2K4. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Tan Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, St. Andrew’s; Kerwood, West 
Adelaide; Centre Road, Knox. Rev. 
Deane. G. Cassidy, 152 Albert St., 
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Strathroy, Ont. N7G 1VS. 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. NSR 3T6. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7TN 3C2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1Bo0. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 
Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 

1C0. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton. Rev. Lonnie S. 
Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S., Ingersoll, 
Ont. NSC 289. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. Janet Allan 
DeWolfe, Box 1467, Petrolia, Ont. NON 
1R0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s (effective May 
1). Rev. Alex Mitchell, PO Box 35, 
Tiverton, Ont. NOG 2T9 

Stokes Bay, Knox. Rev. Charlene Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1PS. 

Welland, Knox. Rev. Mark Lewis, 340 Lock 
St. W., Dunnville, Ont. N1A 1VS. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Yeon 
Wha Kim, 200 Fifth Ave. S., Kenora, Ont. 
PON 2A4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 


Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 
ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V SR8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers (effective June 30). Rev. 
Mark Richardson, 1102-23rd Ave. NW, 
Calgary T2M 1T7. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V SB3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles 
(Ecumenical). Ian Morrison, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, 
Supt. of Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, 
B.C. V3A 5MS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J 0W6. 

Fort St. John, B.C. Search Committee, Box 
6466, Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 4H9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
Overseas Personnel Needs 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Minister with 
advanced degree(s) for 
theological education; 
Person with social work or 
pastoral experience 
China ESL teachers 
Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Operations Personnel 
Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


Missionary Forester — to work in rural 
setting in Kamloops Presbytery with 
Ulkatcho and Kluskus Native Bands in 
acquiring and managing a Wholistic Tree 
Farm Licence. Contact: Rev. George Peters, 
Box 532, Kamloops, B.C. V2C SL2 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 
Hamilton-London area, Educational 
Consultant, effective July 1. Application 
deadline: April 30. Contact: Executive 
Secretary, Women’s Missionary Society, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired but active couple to become part of 
an expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Willing to serve in variety of jobs and 
ministries depending on skills and interest. 
Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, Director, 
RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 (519-824- 
7898). 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern Onta- 
rio seeks half-time Youth Director to 
provide leadership development for youth 
work in synod, and to co-ordinate and plan 
synod youth and leadership events. Open to 
ordained or lay person with suitable quali- 
fications. Contact: Rev. Robert Graham, 
Box 275, Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


Thinking about advertising? 


Phone 441-1111, Ext. 172 
for details. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 

ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Ottawa, is 
seeking a Director of Music to carry on well- 
established church music program. A new 
three manual mechanical organ containing 
45 stops in four divisions was installed in 
1987. In addition to the church choir of ap- 
proximately 24 voices under the Director of 
Music, there is a junior vocal choir and two 
handbell choirs, each with its own director. 
Detailed information is available upon re- 
quest. Please note that where qualifications 
between candidates are similar, preference 
will be given to citizens or permanent resi- 
dents of Canada. Resumé should be sent, no 
later than April 30, 1992 to: 

The Search Committee, 

St. Andrew’s Church, 

82 Kent Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

K1P 5N9 

(613) 232-9042 


ESSA ROAD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 
Special activities include: Family BBQ — 
May 2, 1992; Congregational Dinner — Oc- 


tober 24, 1992; Anniversary Service — Oc- 
tober 25, 1992. All are cordially welcome. 
For further information contact the church 
office: 59 Essa Road, Barrie, Ontario L4N 
3K4. Tel. (705) 726-6291. 


SS SS a Se ee elt: 


Recycle 
This 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 


1992 
L. W. Anderson Lectures 
May 12-13, 1992 
Nature and Purpose 
of Doctrine 


Prof. Alister McGrath, 
Oxford 


Advance Notice — The 175th anniversary 
of Presbyterian witness in Perth, Ontario, 
will be celebrated at a homecoming in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Perth from June 24-28, 
1992. For further information contact Mr. 
J.R. Ernest Miller, R.R. 4, Box 27, Perth, 
Ontario K7H 3C6 or telephone 613-267- 
1210. 


SYMPOSIUM ON 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 
In Honour of Professor J. C. McLelland 
PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


and 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


May 11-14, 1992 


Papers on “Reformation Studies 
and Theology’, “Religious Plura- 
lism” and “Philosophy and Reli- 
gion” by: Gregory Baum, Alistair 
McGrath, W. C. Smith, Maurice 
Boutin, Douglas Hall and others. 


Registration: $50.00 
(includes banquet) 


For information and brochure: 
3495 University Street 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514) 288-5256 
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MEDITATION 


Walter A. Donovan 


Fear and Hatred 


| Read: Genesis 3 


n an Ontario secondary school a half-century ago, we studied an essay 
entitled “On Hating Strangers.” The author emphasized our dislike for 
and fear of the unfamiliar, and our readiness to condemn those whom we 
do not know. At that time, the chief object of Canadians’ hostility was 
an Austrian paper-hanger who wanted to rule the world. Today, it seems 
that there are many folk toward whom we feel justified in venting our 
venom and, sad to say, most of them are within Canada. 


The polarization of Easterners 
and Westerners, the mutual fear of 
francophones and anglophones, 
and the general phobia toward any- 
one who is too “different” are des- 
troying the quality of life for us all. 
Confrontation between aboriginals 
and those whose ancestors reached 
the continent much later signifies a 
deep malaise in the soul of 
Canada. So does the act of booing 
the singing of the national anthem 
in a language not considered 
acceptable to the majority in that 
particular region. 

“All hatred is self-hatred,” wrote 
Hugh MacLennan. And the two 
“solitudes” which he described 
have increased exponentially. 

Since I cannot bear the burden of 
self-directed hostility, I project it 
toward any and all whom I judge 
to be different from myself: this 
person who speaks a different lan- 
guage, that one whose skin has a 
different hue, those who espouse a 
different religious belief, or others 
whose musical taste is not like 
mine. In My Fair Lady the chauv- 
inist asks, “Why can’t a woman be 
more like a man?” 

Life’s troubles are often self- 
inflicted, but I must find a scape- 
goat on which to lay the blame for 
my failures. Otherwise, the fear of 
what may be the reprisal for my 
own failure would drive me to sui- 
cide. Hatred then becomes a 
weapon of destruction which is 
unlimited in its direction; it 
poisons those who are “different,” 
but in the process it makes me a 
victim as well. 

When we divide the world into 


two groups — 
“us” and 
“them” ee 
“them” finally 
becomes 
everyone 

else, and 

“us” becomes 
“me.” In eo te 
the Garden of Eden, Adam’s 
attempt to escape from his guilt by 
blaming Eve for his disobedience 
separated him from the remainder 
of the human race. The whole- 
some relationship with his wife was 
destroyed at that moment. 


I must maintain wholesome per- 
sonal relationships if I am to avoid 
“death.” Like Adam we all die 
when we try to project our guilt 
upon someone else. To divorce 
myself from the rest of society is to 
commit a form of suicide, and 
move toward becoming a non- 
person, inhuman. Ultimately, I 
will reach that state of madness 
unless I find a way to be rid of my 
hatred. The Apostle Paul asked in 
anguish, “Who is there to rescue 
me from this body doomed to 
death?” 


The Christian message is that 
God provided his beloved Son as a 
lamb to be offered for the sin of 
the world. And somehow, beyond 
my understanding, he destroyed the 
power of death. The greatest mes- 
sage you and I can receive is: 
“Your sins are forgiven.” It elim- 
inates my need for a scapegoat to 
blame for my faults and failures. 
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Having been forgiven, freed from 
guilt, I lose my fear of the stranger 
whose “differences” are no longer 
threatening. As the apostle wrote, 
“In Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female.” 

Canadians need to hear about 
divine forgiveness; else we face 
mutual annihilation by projecting 
our own unresolved guilt upon 
those with whom we have so much 
in common. The dark side of each 
one of us can disappear only when 
it is Overcome by the light which 
shines down from the cross, by the 
amazing grace of one who told a 
penitent wrongdoer: “You will be 
with me in Paradise.” 

A rabbi asked his pupils how they 
could tell when night was ended > 
and the day was dawning. One 
pupil suggested that it might be 
when one could tell at a distance 
whether an animal was a sheep or 
a dog. Another felt that it might 
be when one could distinguish at a 
distance the difference between a 
fig tree and a peach tree. 

No, replied the rabbi. It is when 

you look on the face of any woman 
or man and see that she or he is 
your sister or brother. If you can- 
not do this, then no matter what 
time it is, it is still night. 

The Church’s mandate is to 
declare that morning has broken 
upon the world through the 
Messiah. Jesus has commanded us 
to let his light shine through us 
over Canada and the entire planet. 


Prayer: 

Give us ears to hear, O God, that 
our sins have been forgiven, that 
we may seek no more to find fault 
in others. Let the mind that was in 
Christ be our guide, making us less 
unworthy to be called Christian. 
For his love’s sake. Amen.(] 


Walter Donovan is a retired minister of the 
Presbyterian Church who lives in Saskatoon. 


Presbyterian Profile 


Mary Elizabeth Hawkins: 
For the Public Good 


by Thomas Melville Bailey 


I, the late 1920s, Canada was in 
a deep depression. The manufac- 
turing city of Hamilton, Ontario, 
was no exception. It keenly felt 
the bitter blow of unemployment. 
Each day relief rolls increased. 

The arrival of unwanted babies 
lead to exhausted mothers, bur- 
dened fathers and overcrowded 
homes. Canada’s Criminal Code 
forbade the dissemination of infor- 
mation about contraceptives, 
unless it was “for the public good.” 
Knowledge about birth control 
methods was either unknown or 
not used. 

Enter Mary Elizabeth Hawkins. 

A Vassar College graduate in 
1900, she accompanied her hus- 
band to Hamilton, where he was 
sent as general manager of a power 
and light company. For 25 years, 
Mary exercised her natural leader- 
ship in benevolent work. 

Possessing a love for children, 
she served as president of the 
Infants Home and worked for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. During the 
First World War, Mary Hawkins 
organized a committee of women 
to assist hospitals, and she co- 
founded the Family Service 
Bureau. Her young family 
attended Central Presbyterian 
Church where she taught in the 
Sunday school. 

Despite Hamilton’s already out- 
standing record in health concerns, 
Mary chafed under the plight of 
married mothers forced to bear 
unwanted babies. Only the esta- 
blishment of a birth control clinic 
would help to solve the situation. 
With this in mind, she spread her 
gospel by word of mouth to all her 
socially-conscious and wealthy 
friends. Soon, this public-spirited 
woman formed a circle of influen- 
tial women who began to raise 
money for a birth control society 


by holding social events. 

In 1931, 18 prominent women 
attended a charter meeting in the 
Hawkins’ home. They chose the 
name Maternal Health Clinic for 
their society. It opened on March 
3, 1932, in the surgery of a sympa- 
thetic doctor. 

Under the supervision of Dr. 
Elizabeth Bagshaw, the clinic was 
open every Friday afternoon. 
Women brave enough to attend 
were interviewed, then served tea 
and cookies. They left with infor- 
mation that was frowned upon by 
the law, the Roman Catholic 
Church, many doctors and a host 
of angry letter-writers in the local 
press. 

The clinic expected to serve 
about 60 patients in the first year; 
390 came! The next year the num- 
ber doubled. A second day had to 
be added. This increase was help- 
ed by a worker in the city’s Well- 
Baby Clinic where mothers would 
be asked on the side, “Do you 
want help in how to space your 
babies?” Some replied, “I didn’t 
want this one.” At once they were 


invited to attend the clinic. 

Mary Hawkins courageously faced 
hostility. The women were often 
labelled “devils.” Others charged 
them with not caring for children. 
Their answer was: “We do care so 
very much that we believe no child 
should be brought into the world 
who hasn’t a reasonable hope of a 
healthy body, a sound mind, decent 
surroundings and a fair chance.” 

The society helped to reduce 
Canada’s mortality rate. Canada 
had one of the highest maternal 
death rates in the world. Mary 
painted a far too familiar scene: 
“Picture a woman of 21 who has 
four children under three years of 
age, and on relief, so depleted with 
insufficient strength, broken rest 
and hopeless spirit, that she sees 
one die with a feeling almost of 
relief.” A clinic would lower the 
maternal death rate. 

Up to this point, the law had 
turned a blind eye. Then, in 1936, 
the society faced a crisis that 
threatened to close it down. That 
year, a young woman worker for 
the Parents Information Bureau, 
Kitchener, was arrested for visiting 
the homes of the poor. She 
offered married women the know- 
ledge of how to limit the birth of 
children through free contracep- 
tives. The trial held at Eastview, 
near Ottawa, lasted six months. 
The future of Hamilton’s clinic 
hinged on the outcome. 

The best forces on both sides 
stood toe-to-toe. Over half a 
million words were exchanged. 
The trial ended with an acquittal, 
proving “there was no_ excess 
beyond what the public good 
required.” 

In 1952, the society’s 20th year, 
the trailblazing pioneer Mary 
Hawkins died suddenly. 

Unfortunately, few who benefit 
today from the Planned Parent- 
hood societies throughout Canada 
know who founded Canada’s first 
birth control clinic. But the name 
of Mary Hawkins is kept alive by 
the people of Central Church, 
Hamilton, where a memorial win- 
dow reminds them every week.[] 


T. M. (Mel) Bailey is a retired Presbyterian 
minister, historian and writer who lives in 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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RECORD READERS READ 


THE RECORD 
RELIGIOCSLY 


SHOULDN'T ALL | 


PRESBYTERIANS? 


“We enjoy reading the Record. 

It’s filled with helpful, caring articles.” 
— Jo-Anne and Marshall Smith, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 


FOR INFORMATION ON THE 
EVERY HOME PLAN, CONTACT: 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE, 

DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 1J7. 


“The Record keeps us 
in touch with the church 
nation-wide. | look forward 
to its arrival each month.” 
— Bette Fitzpatrick, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


“| find the present 
Record the best yet.” 
— Dorothy Graham, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


PH. (416) 441-1111 (EXT.173) @ FAX (416) 441-2825 


What Does It Mean to You 
that Jesus is Alive?: 


St. Andrew’s, Quebec City — a Double Minorit 
Miracle in Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan aa 


GLEANINGS 


Resurrection Not Immortality 
Those who believe in the immorta- 
lity of the soul believe that life 
after death is as natural a function 
. aS digestion after a meal. The 
Bible instead speaks of resurrec- 
tion. It is entirely unnatural. We 
do not go on living beyond the 
grave because that’s how we are 
made. Rather, we go to the grave 
as dead as a doornail and are given 
our life back again by God (i.e. 
resurrected) just as we were given 
it by God in the first place... 
— Frederick Buechner 


Now and Then 
We want only to show you some- 
thing we have seen and to tell you 
something we have heard . . . that 
here and then in the world and 
now and then in ourselves is a New 
Creation. 

— Paul Tillich 


Christ’s 
Resurrection 


“Listen, my child,” he said, “each 
year at Easter I used to watch 
Christ’s Resurrection. All the 
faithful would gather around his 
tomb and weep, weep inconsolably, 
beating on the ground to make it 
open. And behold! In the midst 
of our lamentations the tombstone 
crumbled to pieces and Christ 
sprang from the earth and 
ascended to heaven, smiling at us 
and waving a white banner. 

There was only one year I did not 
see him resurrected. That year a 
theologian of consequence, a grad- 
uate of the University of Bologna, 
came to us. He mounted the pul- 
pit in church and began to eluci- 
date the Resurrection for hours on 
end. He explained and explained 
until our heads began to swim; and 
that year the tombstone did not 
crumble, and, I swear to you, no 
one saw the Resurrection.” 

— Nikos Kazantzakis 


He Is Alive 
Jesus is alive in his teaching that 
we follow. He is alive in his values 
and way of life by which we seek to 
govern our lives. He is alive in our 
hearts and minds by faith, and he 
is alive in our lives by the actions 
we take in his name. He is alive in 
the members of his Church which 
is his Body, so that wherever two 
or three are gathered in his name, 
there he is in the midst of them. 
He is alive through his Spirit, who 
is everywhere present, and avail- 
able to us. He is alive in a special 
way in the poor and afflicted of the 
earth. Mother Teresa has said: 
“The resurrection of Christ occur- 
red so that you and I would have 
the joy of feeding him, clothing 
him, giving him blood, making him 
feel wanted. . . . That Jesus, that 
hungry Jesus asking for a lump of 
bread, that naked Jesus asking for 
clothes, that homeless Jesus need- 
ing a house — that Jesus is around 
the world in every place, looking 
up at you and me and asking, ‘ Did 
you love me?’ ” 

— William Van Gelder 


Doubt 
Whether your faith is that there is 
a God or that there is not a God, 
if you don’t have any doubts you 
are either kidding yourself or 
asleep. 

Doubts are the ants in the pants 
of faith. They keep it awake and 
moving. 

— Frederick Buechner 


Secular Politics 

One of the consequences of mak- 
ing politics so secular in recent 
years is that governments today 
tend to be an arena for personal 


More Than a Celebration 


There is more to it than bunny rabbits 
and coloured eggs and gay, new clothes. 


ambition, greed, power and privi- 


lege. Respect for individual 
citizens, regardless of circum- 
stances, and the belief in the 


essential equality of all Canadians 
has suffered greatly from _ this 
phenomenon. A sense of steward- 
ship is also missing among too 
many politicians at all levels of 
government. 

If more MPs believed that a lov- 
ing God is interested in each one 
of the 5.4 billion or so human 
beings alive on his shrunken 
planet, I think Ottawa and Canada 
would be very different places 
today. There would also be less 
worry about the destiny of our 
country and that of peoples every- 
where, whether Christian, Muslim, 
Jew or whatever. 

— David Kilgour 


Christ Our Touchstone 

The test of our belief is always in 
our practice. There are a great 
many of us who profess a belief in 
God and his supreme revelation of 
himself in Jesus Christ. At any 
rate, we should be quite firm in 
our refusal to deny it. Then we go 
on as if nothing happened. Yet if 
this great thing is true it will be 
the most ordinary common sense 
that we should perpetually come 
back to him to check all our 
thoughts, all our desires, and all 
our plans. 

What we cannot expect to hap- 
pen is that our characters are 
going to change through our hold- 
ing an opinion which we keep 
somewhere in a pigeon-hole of the 
mind merely to be brought out on 
demand.... 

— William Temple 


Easter is more than a celebration because the sap is rising 


in the trees . 


and the bare branches are slipping bright green rings on bony 


fingers . . 


. and blossoms are turning wood and garden into fairyland. 


Easter is more than a spring festival. So far as the church is 
concerned, the message of Easter is contained in the declaration 


“Christ is Risen!” 
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— Peter Marshall 


FROMTHE EDITOR 


Pink Lights and Rose-Coloured Glasses 


John Congram 


N.. just people, but our building here at church offices has also been 
undergoing restructuring. Pink lights were recently installed. The 
promised benefits included not only cost reduction but a friendlier, 


happier, more productive environment. 


Quite frankly, such promises 


bring out in me my not-too-latent scepticism. 


Then I encountered an item in 
The Banner magazine about Randy 
Wise, a graduate in business from 
Harvard. Randy is president and 
founder of a six-year-old company 
called Animalens Inc. in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

I can tell by your expression that 
you have already guessed what 
Randy produces. You're right. He 
makes rose-tinted contact lenses 
for chickens. He claims his careful 
research shows that chickens wear- 
ing these lenses are happier and no 
longer peck each other. They also 
live longer and eat less food with- 
out a decrease in either the size or 
number of eggs they produce. 
Randy calculates, taking into 
account the cost of the lenses at 20 
cents a pair, a farmer could still 
save 2.5 cents on the production of 
a dozen eggs. 

I know all of us can think of 
complications. We’ve all seen ath- 
letes on their hands and knees 
squinting at the floor trying to 
recover a popped lense. And 
Randy doesn’t tell us who inserts 
the lenses. Or if they have to be 
removed each night. But still... 

All of those promised benefits we 
could use here at church offices. 
In fact, just one of them would be 
well worth the cost of installing 
pink lights. We could probably use 
less pecking at each other in this 
winter of our discontent (restruc- 
turing). I haven’t noticed that the 
folks here are eating less. And we 
seem to be laying about the same 
number of eggs at about the same 
rate as before the lights were 
installed. 

I did receive one encouraging 
sign though. A visitor asked me 


when had I returned from Florida. 
Perhaps they are making us health- 
ier or maybe that’s how you look 


Good Friday and Easter, 
God’s way of saying that 
from now on he will view us 
through 
rose-coloured glasses 


under pink lights. In any case, [ll 
keep you posted. 

I would like to think Randy got 
his concept for chicken lenses from 
us. After all, God had the idea 
first. When nothing else seemed 
to work, he decided to view us 
through rose-tinted glasses, made 
that colour by blood — from his 
son. 

In turn, he invites us to don the 
same coloured lenses. They don’t 
screen out reality but change your 
attitude and give you hope. With 
such glasses firmly in place, the 
church probably could become 
both happier and more productive. 


Going to the Mountain 


de last few weeks, I have been 
filling in at a local congregation 
that doesn’t have a minister at 
present. They’ve been vacant, as 
Presbyterians put it, for some time. 
Weary as well, I suppose, from 
having a different minister each 
week, they felt I might provide 
some continuity if not depth. 

At the end of February, on 
Transfiguration Sunday, I disco- 
vered that in over 25 years in the 
pastorate, I had never tackled this 
subject. That surprised me 
because, up until then, [ had been 
proud of my computer printout 
which showed not many corners of 
the Bible had been left untouched 
by me. 

I’m sorry now it took me so long 
to climb this mountain. For what 
the disciples received there, we all 
require: confirmation of who Jesus 
is; the divine command to obey 
him; and, perhaps what we need 
more than all else, a glimpse into 
the glory of Christ yet to be 
revealed. 

I know we often sing: “I ask no 


dream, no prophet ecstasy, no sud- 
den rending of the veil of clay.” 
But, then, we often say and sing 
things we don’t mean. Possibly the 
words ring true on our good days. 
But in times of dark despair, who 
of us has not pleaded for the lift- 
ing of the veil — if only at the 
corner. 

When we no longer feel capable 
of lifting ourselves by our own 
bootstraps, we need more than 
someone encouraging us to be 
positive and cheer up. We require 
hope every so often. Without 
hope we cannot live. We need a 
glimpse through the curtain to see 
if this is indeed all there is. 

Easter provides that sneak pre- 
view to give us hope. 

To the strong drink of Easter, we 
could easily become addicted. But 
there are crosses yet to bear. 
Christians can no more afford to 
live in the future than in the past. 
But a taste now and then — that 
Easter, this 
buoys us for the 


becomes essential. 
new wine, 
journey. 
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Love Ya 

Like wow. My wife gets upset 
when I stay up late watching TV or 
reading garbage, but it’s OK if I’m 
reading the Record. Especially the 
February issue. All the features 
were thought-provoking, timely 
and, yes, heart-warming. 

Having been there, “from vision 
to reality,” the article by Neal 
Mathers hit home. Our congrega- 
tion is fast approaching the magic 
200 figure. And the tug-of-war has 
begun. 

The smiling judge and the smiling 
premier were profiles that made 
you smile to be a Presbyterian. 

The no-holds-barred look at resi- 
dential schools was an eye-opener. 

The biggest bouquet, being of an 
analytical nature, goes to your 
introduction of the nominees for 
Moderator. Oh that politicians 
could be presented for assessment 
in the same unbiased manner by 
newspapers. Using the Roberts’ 
Rules and a scale of 10 (two each 
for answers and one each for 
appearance and credentials) I 
found it was no contest. But that’s 
just my opinion. 

George R. Roberts, 
Sidney, B.C. 


Objects 

I strongly object to the American 
political campaign style of electing 
moderators of the General Assem- 
bly now espoused by the Record. 
Moderators are elected to chair a 
meeting. Moderators (as such) do 
not enter into the debate, so their 
views on the topics under discus- 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


sion are of absolutely no concern 
to anyone, not even themselves. 

All this “bumph” you publish 

only gives a very wrong impression 

of the role of Moderator in our 

church. 
John Allan, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Alpha and Omega 

The current issue (February) of 
the Record is one of the best. 

To alpha and omega it, I liked 
the Columbus editorial and the 
profile of Premier Cameron very 
much. The latter took a wise and 
helpful stand on the constitution. 

Very special, too, was the article 
on the citizenship judge by MS. 
Aggerholm. 

I found the previews on the mod- 
eratorship especially interesting 
since three of them are known to 
me. 

Heath Macquarrie, 
Ottawa 
Black Robe 

I was astonished to read in my 
February Presbyterian Record Rory 
Leishman’s gross misrepresentation 
of my book The Children of 


Aataentsic. Contrary to his asser- 
tion, I clearly took account of the 
fact that in the 1640s the Iroquois 
had many more guns than the 
Hurons, but I also pointed out that 
the Hurons lacked guns because 


the Jesuits, in an effort to 
encourage Huron men to convert 
to Christianity, had arranged that 
only Hurons whose faith had been 
carefully tested would be allowed 
to obtain such weapons. 

It will be obvious to anyone who 
reads my book that I greatly 
admire the Jesuits’ intelligence, 
courage and moral convictions. 
But I have also documented from 
their own writings that in their zeal 
to convert the Indians they fre- 
quently allowed this goal to justify 
questionable means, to the extent 
that by the 1650s their treatment 
of the Huron drew protests from 
French settlers. Moreover, while I 
did point out that the Jesuits 
initially hoped “to convert the 
Huron while changing their way of 
life as little as possible,” I went on 
to document in great detail how, as 
the Jesuits discovered that religious 
beliefs permeated the whole of 
Huron culture, their work of con- 
version turned into a massive 
assault upon the Huron way of life. 

I find it shocking that my study 
should be dismissed on the basis of 
such misrepresentations as 
“patently, absurdly false” and Pres- 
byterian readers directed toward 
the writings of a 19th-century racist 
such as Francis Parkman or a 


Jesuit hagiographer such as Father 
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continued from page 5 
Campeau. 

Finally, I would like to say that I 
have my own reasons for objecting 
to the movie Black Robe, although 
they are very different from Leish- 
man’s. While half of the Huron 
population perished from Euro- 
pean diseases between 1634 and 
1640, which many Hurons believed 
to be caused by sorcery practised 
by the Jesuits, the Hurons stood by 
the promises they had made to 
their French trading partners to 
protect the priests so that not a 
single Jesuit priest was slain by 
aggrieved relatives (quite contrary 
to what is represented in Black 
Robe). I would hope that such 
behaviour has, perhaps, more sig- 
nificance for our Own times than 
the fanaticism, however well- 
intentioned, Leishman so greatly 
admires. 

Bruce G. Trigger, 
Montreal 


The tone and content of Rory 
Leishman’s column, “Black Robe 
and the Rewriting of History,” left 
a bad taste in the mouth. Mr. 
Leishman informs us that the film 
Black Robe (and Brian Moore’s 
novel on which it is based) “is a 
gross travesty of historical truth.” 
He then goes on to include Bruce 
Trigger’s The Children of Aataentsic 
in a grand indictment of what he 
characterizes as “Stalinist revi- 
sionism.” 

What authority lies behind his 
crude paraphrase of Canada’s 
greatest ethno-historian and Pres- 
byterian? Or the self-confident 
judgement that his work is 
“patently, absurdly false.” No 
more, apparently, than a paragraph 
or two from the 19th-century 
American romantic, Francis Park- 
man. Perhaps if Mr. Leishman had 
immersed himself in the thousands 
of pages of reports and descrip- 
tions of the new world which the 
Jesuits sent back to France (as 
Moore and Trigger have), he 
would be less prone to pontificate 
about the social consequences of 
the Jesuit mission at Huronia. 

The point of Black Robe is not 
that the Jesuits were bad guys. It 


is that the encounter between 
17th-century Ultramontane Cathol- 
icism and Native spirituality was 
fraught with fear and ambiguity. 
Both sides saw demons everywhere. 
In my judgement, the film does a 
good job of depicting that. I, 
myself, found the final communion 
scene in the plague-stricken village, 
and Father Laforgue’s answer to 
the final and key question about 
love, quite moving. 

Mr. Leishman’s rant may be 
acceptable on the editorial page of 
the London Free Press, but we 
deserve better in a church periodi- 
cal. 


Barry Mack, 
Kingston, Ont. 
Accountability Enough 


I was upset when reading the 
item “Accountability” (February 
issue). 

Having been a lay member of a 
presbytery some years ago, I agree 
that it sometimes acts like a union, 
although they consider the word 
“union” distasteful; but that is 
common in most professional asso- 
ciations. However, that does not 
take away from their value and 
support of each member of the 
profession. 

Why should a minister, who 
attends presbytery and other meet- 
ings for the welfare of Presby- 
terianism and our Christian teach- 
ings, be reviewed annually? The 
getting together of the minister, 
session and/or board of managers, 
from time to time, would resolve 
any differences in a friendly 
environment. If, on the other 
hand, co-operation and agreement 
cannot be reached, then and only 
then should it be referred to 
presbytery. 

Why treat our religious leaders 
like wayward children? 

Richard R. Abraham, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Unclean Hands 

I wish to express my appreciation 
for the sensitive and timely inter- 
view on abuses in Presbyterian 
residential schools for Native 
children (“No Clean Hands,” Feb- 
ruary issue). 

In assessing our collective reac- 
tions and proposed initiatives, we 
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should take a wide view as the 
schools were a part of an all- 
encompassing mind-set and policy 
of Canadian society and Christian 
ideology, followed by every church 
and government since 1800. 

Historical records abound out- 
lining the disastrous results of the 
interaction of European cultures 
on the Native Peoples. Native cul- 
ture was denigrated by force and 
legislation throughout North 
America. 

In Canada it took the form of 
cultural assimilation and _ dis- 
possession of Native homelands. 

Christian churches without excep- 
tion acted on the basic intent to 
make little Christians in our like- 
ness of these “heathen” children. 
The Good News was imparted by a 
uniform policy of isolation, dis- 
cipline, separation and regiment- 
ation. This policy was fostered by 
our governments under a cradle-to- 
grave program that governed every 
aspect of Native life. The schools 
were an integral part of this total 
solution to the Native problem. 
Much of this historic prejudice is 
still in force officially today. 

We are beginning at last to exam- 
ine many aspects of our heritage 
and the obligations we owe to our 
Native sisters and _ brothers. 
Governments, churches and inter- 
national cultural groups are taking 
up the issues and searching for 
means to redress our sins of the 
past. Surely there is a role for our 
church in this process. 

I hope the Record will provide a 
communication link for many con- 
cerned people to share their ideas 
and suggestions on how we may 
address this national concern. You 
have informed us of our past — let 
us address the issues of leadership 
for the improvement of Native 
Peoples’ future. 

Doug Zimmerman, 
Nashville, Ont. 


There is about this interview a 
faint aroma of “pharisee,” but my 
nasal passages may have been con- 
fused by the flu. Surely, no honest 
reader of church history should be 
surprised to learn that the “good” 
that people would do often, if not 
always, turns Out otherwise. The 


horrors of the Crusades and the 
Inquisition have been well- 
reported. But, there was a time 
when honest, sincere, and even 
good people believed that the 
sword was a legitimate tool for 
evangelism. Today we believe that 
we know better. Today we use 
money (mammon?) and, appa- 
rently, cannot do “mission,” or 
carry on “ministry,” without an 
increasing amount of it. It would 
be interesting to be able to read 
500 years from now what our des- 
cendants thought about our system 
of values and “mission” technique. 

It was once said, “Let the one 
who is without sin among you cast 
the first stone.” In this report, we 
see many stones being thrown — 
willingly, consciously and, perhaps, 
even gladly — and we recognize 
the hands. 

We do not question the fact that 
“bad” things, and even “evil” 
things, were done. Nor would we 
deny many such wicked things were 
(and we might add, are) perpe- 
trated by professing Christians. 
That it happened, and that we are 


able to know about it today, warns 
us about our own activities. We 
should not be surprised that the 
sins of others, especially those of 
an earlier generation, are so 
obvious to us today. Other 
people’s sins are always more 
obvious to us than our Own. We 
should also be willing to recognize 
that we are able to see more and 
further than our ancestors because 
we have the advantage of standing 
on their shoulders. 

But, honestly, was this “mis- 
sionary endeavour” all, and only, 
unmitigated darkness? Was no 
good done by anyone, to anyone at 
any time? One-sided reporting is 
usually preferred by those who 
have an axe to grind. We ought to 
receive better from those who have 
been called to positions of leader- 
ship in our church. It is obvious 
that any thesis can be “proven” if 
we are selective (i.e. cheat) in the 
evidence. 

Finally, vicarious repentance is of 
little practical value even though it 
may, for the time, serve to pro- 
mote a sense of self-righteousness. 


ON EDGE ABOUT YOUR 
CHOICE OF SEMINARY? 


WE'LL KEEP YOU THERE. 


On the growing edge of Toronto, one of the world’s great 
cities. On the cutting edge of evangelical ministry training. 
If that sounds like where you want to be, join us. 


On the edge. 


al L 
= 


25 Ballyconnor Court 


Ontario 
Theolcgical 
Seminary 


Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2M 4B3 
Phone: (416) 226-6380 Fax: (416) 226-6746 
For our Course Catalogue, write or call. 


By offering to repent for the sins 
of our ancestors, we seem to be 
saying that we are, for the present 
at least, reasonably free from our 
Own sins so that we can bravely 
accept the responsibility for the 
sins committed by others at a 
different time. 
Chris Costerus, 
Toronto 


I have read the interview “No 
Clean Hands” with great interest 
and a feeling of relief. 

I commend Ray Hodgson, Ian 
Morrison and June Stevenson for 
taking the time to visit the sites of 
former Native residential schools 
and for discussing the findings in a 
frank and open manner. It is 
encouraging to see a positive sign 
from the Presbyterian Church on 
Native issues. 

As a Christian I have great diffi- 
culty in rationalizing how we have 
been able to ignore, the cry for 
help from the Native communities 
for so long. It is of little benefit 
now to argue over things that may 
or may not have happened in the 
past, but we should learn from his- 
tory and change the future. 

Where is the church today when 
the Native People are still in need 
of help and there is a great oppor- 
tunity to promote healing and 
reconciliation? As a Presbyterian 
representative at the Southern 
Interfaith Aboriginal Rights Coali- 
tion, I often struggle with the 
question of which Native projects 
to support and to what extent. It 
would be a great help to know the 
church’s position on at least some 
of the major issues. By being 
silent we are missing an oppor- 
tunity. I hope the visit to Kenora, 
Ontario, and Birtle, Manitoba, by 
these three people is the start of a 
new beginning. 

Ernie Trosch, 
Calgary, Alta. 


How hurt the people who put 
their best effort into helping 
Native People must feel by this 
biased presentation. 

Ten years ago, I spent some 
pleasant times with the Mohawks 
at Ohsweken (near Brantford, 
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Ont.). © We were shown the 
museum and told of their history 
and their early contacts with the 
white man. They showed us with 
pride their life-style and accomp- 
lishments. 

In September 1990, I returned for 
a day. What a change in attitude. 
Same history but now everything 
was wrong. Even the things they 
had told us of happily before had 
gone sour. It was as though a 
virus had got in. 

I agree that many mistakes were 
made. But this view of residential 
schools run by the Presbyterian 
Church as presented in “No Clean 
Hands” is far from an accurate 
picture. I, for one, do not want to 
see this distorted picture left as 
true history. 

Flora Cleghorn, 
Guelph, Ont. 


I was impressed and appreciate 


the visit made by June Stevenson, — 


Ray Hodgson and Ian Morrison to 
study the history of Presbyterian 
residential schools. It is appro- 
priate that we feel sad and angry 
with the treatment of our Native 
brothers and sisters. 

Scripture provides examples 
where people of God (Abraham, 


Moses, Daniel) saw the sins of the © 


people and took the following 
actions: they acknowledged the sin 
and called on God; they identified 


vith the sin; they asked God to - 


intervene. 

In the article “confession” was 
mentioned. We need to take it 
further to “repentance” and 
“forgiveness.” 

No doubt much wisdom is needed 
to know what other action is 
necessary to repair the hurt, but we 
must not neglect prayer. 

Thank you for the disclosure and 
the efforts being made towards 
reconciliation. 

Esther Mcllveen, 
Richmond, B.C. 


I do not question the right of the 
three people involved to hold and 
to publish their opinions. I do 
question the validity of some of 
their statements. 

For example: “As these people 


_ Schools, 


[referring to some of the Native 
Canadians who had been inter- 
viewed] trusted us with their 
stories of abuse — physical abuse, 
sexual abuse, cultural — no cate- 
gory was missed.” Or: “We heard 
the words of the gospel of love but 
we never saw it.” The assumption 
seems to be that these charges are 
to be accepted as infallibly correct. 

These are serious charges to be 
laid against the men and women — 
mostly women — who pioneered in 
giving an education to the children 
of Canada’s first citizens. And 
they are made without a shred of 
supporting evidence. 

Many of us knew some of these 
people. They were well worth 
knowing. There was A who was a 
nurse at Birtle through much of 
her professional career. Her 
writings are proof of how under- 
standing she was of the boys and 
girls who had to go to school a 
long way from home. And there 
was her friend B, who taught sew- 
ing and needlework to the girls. 
She was also a musician. Or there 
was C, a school teacher who had 
graduated from Ewart. She taught 
at Birtle before taking the post of 
Director of Christian Education in 
one of our larger congregations. 
While there she was given temp- 
orary leave of absence at the 
invitation of her friend, Margaret 
Kennedy, to train Christian Educa- 
tors in India. 


These and several hundred like 
them are the people being sland- 
ered by hearsay and innuendo. 

In my opinion, it is not right; it is 
not moral and it is certainly not 
just. The concession that “not all 
were sexually abused” is insulting. 
So, too, is the suggestion that the 
“former members of the staff” are 
in need of “pastoral work.” 

Those in the interview are iden- 
tified by the positions they hold 
under the Boards of Congrega- 
tional Life and World Mission and 
the Women’s Missionary Society, 
W.D. 

Can we have some kind of res- 
ponse to the church-at-large as to 
whether or not the statements, 
about the servants of the church 
who served in the residential 
accurately reflect the 
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positions of these three bodies? 
Robert H. Armstrong, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The views expressed in the interview 
are those of the people who expres- 
sed them and do not reflect the 
Official policy of any of the boards 
for whom they work. 

The Board of World Mission has a 
committee working on a statement 
with respect to Native Peoples which 
will be presented to the General 
Assembly in June. 

May Nutt for the Women’s. 
Missionary Society 

Peter Ruddell for the Board of 
World Mission 

Enid Pottinger for the Board of 
Congregational Life 


Dying Without Dignity? 

Whatever our position on eutha- 
nasia, I feel the phrase “dying with 
dignity” is not helpful. 

Underlying the phrase is an 
assumption that there can be a 
death without dignity — that the 
manner of our dying is able to 
deprive us of our essential dignity. 
But surely the dignity in death and 
dying is not ours to confer or 
remove. The dignity is inherent — 
to the suffering, to the dying, to 
the death. 

How death appears to an on- 
looker is irrelevant to its inner 
dignity. Whether the time before 
death was agonized or desperate, 
peaceful or crowded with machines 
and confusion, an inward, private 
sanctity adheres to everyone’s 
passing. 

The intersection of any life with 
its point of dying has always been 
recognized as a great and serious 
thing. And not only by us. We 
recognize similar feelings and 
concern in dolphins one for the 
other. In the quiet immobility of a 
grieving mother elephant standing 
over her dead calf, or the courage 
of our own dog confronting the 
Mystery, we see other and ancient 
dignities. 

Whatever is done (or not done) 
to shorten the pain and ameliorate 
the circumstances of our death, the 
essential dignity of our dying 
remains unaffected by the manner 
of our going. 

David Hemsley, Ottawa 


AN EVERYDAY GOD 


First It Was the Women 


Jim Taylor 


Proves: every reconstructed historical village has an old-style bake mothers. They have to risk them- 
oven. You know the kind — made out of bricks, sometimes out of clay. 
You build a roaring fire inside, and then, when the whole structure is hot 
enough, you rake out the fire and insert your baking. 


If it isn’t hot enough, you have to 
rebuild the fire; if it’s too hot, you 
wait with the oven door open until 
it cools. But how does the baker 
know when the oven is at the right 
temperature? 

I’ve seen the staff building the 
fire at Fort Edmonton. I’ve 
watched them raking out the coals 
at Fort William in Thunder Bay. 
I’ve sampled bread baked in the 
outdoor ovens at Black Creck 
Village in Toronto. But until a 
visit to Fort Langley, B.C., I had 
never heard how the bakers knew 
the oven was the _ right 
temperature. 


Beginning anything half-heartedly | 


dooms it to failure 


The period-costumed woman at 
Fort Langley was making ginger 
snaps. “I’ve never tried these 
before,” she admitted. 

“How do you know when the 
oven is the right temperature?” I 
asked. “They didn’t have 
thermometers in those days .. .” 

“Every housewife knew that,” she 
said. “You just stick your bare 
arm inside, right up to the 
shoulder, and count to three. If 
you can keep it in that long, it’s up 
to about 400 degrees. If you can 
keep it in any longer, it’s still too 
cool. If you have to pull it out, it’s 
over 400 degrees and you have to 
let it cool off a little.” 

“Tm not sure [’d want to risk my 
arm that way,” I ventured, gingerly. 

“There’s no other way,” she 
replied firmly. 

It occurred to me later she was 
right. In baking, in business, in 
life, you have to stick your arm 


That women first witnessed 
the resurrection 
wasn’t an accident 


Iris Ward 


right in, right up to the shoulder. 
Beginning anything half-heartedly, 
tentatively, almost always dooms it 
to failure. 

I suspect women understand that 
better than men do. Most male 
activities allow one to retreat, even 
if it involves some loss of face. 
Women know, biologically, they 
cannot become tentatively preg- 
nant. They cannot become partial 
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selves completely. 

I also suspect that’s why the 
resurrection was witnessed by a 
woman, not by men. 

First it was the women who went 
to the tomb, and reported it empty. 
Peter and John raced to the tomb. 
John got there first, but waited 
outside. He wasn’t willing to risk 
his arm. Peter, in his usual 
impetuous way, rushed in, followed 
by John. But they pulled their 
arms back out again fairly quickly, 
and went home. 

Mary had no home to go back to. 
Everything that mattered to her 
had been there, on that ledge, 
inside that dark hole in the rock. 
So she stayed, weeping. She put 
her whole soul inside, and left it 
there. 

She was the only one willing to 
make that total commitment. 

Not surprisingly, the risen Christ 
appeared to her, not to the others 
— even if she didn’t know him at 
first through her tears. 


Women know they cannot 
become tentatively pregnant 


“Do you want to try it?” asked 
the woman at Fort Langley as she 
prepared her ginger snaps. 

I tried stuffing my arm into the 
oven. I couldn’t take it. 

The woman stared at me — I 
don’t know whether with pity or 
contempt. Then she slid her sleeve 
up her arm and thrust it into the 
oven. “One... two... three...” 
she counted. “Ouch!” she said, 
pulling her arm back out. “Just 
about right.” 

Her ginger snaps were excellent. 

Just like the resurrection.[] 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Our Barbara Is Best 


Ss tanding in line at a supermarket checkout counter can be a frustrat- 
ing experience at the best of times. There you are: in front, a family that 


has just done the shopping for the next three months; and behind, an- 
other four or five people firmly locking you in place. With nowhere to 
go, you try to figure out where to look: straight ahead at the fleck marks 
on someone’s collar, at the dancing fingers of the cashier or just people- 
gaze at the other lines. This is the situation I was in recently. 


Having rejected the _ other 
options, I found myself staring at 
that stack of magazines strategic- 
ally placed to catch the eye of the 
shopper who may have a few extra 
loonies to waste on the titillating 
and the provocative. On this day, 
the tabloid titles were running true 
to form. There was the latest gos- 
sip on Fergie (Lady Sarah, married 
to Prince Andrew). We are lured 
to learn how those pencil-thin New 
York models survive on special 
dict choices. And there is a kind 
of breathlessness in the headline 
descriptions of the love interests of 
select Hollywood celebrities. 


On this day, the tabloid titles 
were running true to form 


None of this quickened the old 
pulse much until my eye fell upon 
a picture of TV interviewer Bar- 
bara Walters and her co-host Hugh 
Downs from the American current 
affairs program 20/20. The cover 
catchline for the story read: 
“Barbara talks about Hugh, and 
Hugh tells about Barbara.” 
Neither of these two is a “spring 
chicken,” so to speak, and both are 
accomplished veterans of many 
years on the US. television scene. 
I wasn’t interested in reading the 
piece because it was clearly just 
another publicity effort by the 
public relations machines of the 
American TV networks. 

What caused my frustration level 
to rise was the memory of some- 
thing I had read about our own 
Barbara a few days earlier. I refer, 
of course, to The Journal’s Barbara 


Frum. A reviewer for the Globe 
and Mail, John Haslett Cuff, com- 
menting on the 10th anniversary of 
the CBC program, took a sideways 
swipe at Barbara in the process. 
He remarked that Ms. Frum was 
looking and sounding old. 


He 


went on to promote the idea that 
she should be retired, going so far 
as to present his choice of a 
replacement. He pointed to the 
excellent journalist and interviewer, 
Bill Cameron, who was undoub- 
tedly embarrassed at being 
included in Haslett Cuffs mean- 
spirited attack on a colleague. 

I tuned in to The Journal a few 
nights later. Barbara looked any- 
thing but tired. She was as resil- 
ient and as incisive as_ ever, 
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revealing her always easy ability to 
smile in the right places and be 
serious in others. 

Barbara has long set the standard 
in this country for the difficult 
craft of interviewing. I first work- 
ed with her 20 years ago when she 
was just starting out in television. 
She was to go on to prove herself 
as a consummate professional on 
the radio program As It Happens 
before moving into her now 
familiar role on The Journal. 


Barbara Frum has long set 
the standard for interviewing 


Apart from being at the top of 
her profession in the country, she 
is known to her friends and 
acquaintances as a warm and lov- 
ing human being with a quiet vul- 
nerability. When one of my 
daughters was struck with a life- 
threatening disease last year, 
Barbara was on the line offering 
consolation and advice. 

Barbara is no stranger to over- 
coming physical obstacles. Her 
right arm is semi-paralysed due to 
nerve damage at birth and she has 
suffered leukemia for several years. 
It is typical of this formidable 
woman that when a reporter asked 
her about the illness in a recent 
article, she would only confirm that 
she has leukemia and then added, 
“Tm fine, I’m fine.” Barbara, quite 
understandably, wants the audience 
to focus on her work and not on 
the state of her health. 

Most people have come to know 
Barbara solely through the excel- 
lence of her work. To me, Barbara 
Walters (or any other Barbara) 
comes nowhere near our Own as an 
interviewer or general, all-around 
broadcaster. 

Our Barbara is simply the best. 
May she reign as long as she 
wishes.[_] 


FULL COUNT 


Sandy Baird 


Prayer: Not a Question of Eloquence 


I. not, heaven knows, that Presbyterians haven’t a prayer. But aside Alas, few of us offer prayers of 
from church services, most Presbyterians pray little. We are not a pray- _ thanksgiving other than on that 
ing denomination. Or, at least, not now. Sunday in October. Philosopher 

We pray mostly in times of crisis. That may be sad, but itshould be no Kahlil Gibran had a comment on 
surprise: When life knocks you on your knees, you’re in position to pray. that: “You pray in your distress 


New elders in my congregation 
discussed prayer at a training 
session a few weeks ago, and some 
fascinating points emerged: 

® Most Presbyterians are embar- 
rassed when asked to lead in 
prayer because they think that role 
belongs to the clergy. 

e@ Our parents and grandparents 
prayed more than we do, and they 
prayed daily as a part of living. 

@ Most Presbyterians said their 
first prayers at mother’s knee, and, 
predictably, the most popular first 
prayer was: Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to 
REED ce 

@ Prayer can restore order to 
lives in times of crisis. 

@ Passages learned by rote, such 
as the 23rd Psalm, are always at 
hand as prayers. 

@ Eloquence doesn’t matter, par- 
ticularly when, for instance, an 
elder is visiting the sick. The 
important thing is that the visit is 
made and the prayer is offered. 

The elders agreed that their most 
memorable prayers came in a 


Though not strangers 
to prayer, 
Presbyterians 
could benefit 
from praying more 


and your need. Would you might 
also pray in the fullness of your joy 
and in your days of abundance.” 

Of course, even to thanksgiving 
there may be practical limits. Take 
the case of the eternally optimistic 
minister who began his prayer each 
Sunday by thanking God for the 
weather. On a particularly cold, 
icy, windy, slushy sabbath, the few 
who ventured out wondered how 
he could possibly offer thanksgiv- 
ing. But he was equal to the task. 
“Dear God,” he began, “we thank 
Thee that Thou sendest so few 
Sundays like today...” 

We all know that not all prayers 
are answered as we ask. So what 
should the scope of our prayers 
be? The new elders were told we 
can pray for anything we can hope 
for. The example of Jesus at Geth- 
semane tells us that. 

The result of prayer may be sur- 
prising. The point was put elo- 
quently in this prayer left by an 
unknown Confederate soldier: 


crisis, and there were poignant 
accounts of their impact. For 
example, a grandson is killed in a 
car accident. A distraught grand- 
father is speeding to Toronto with 
an equally distraught daughter by 
his side. As they near Toronto, 
she offers a heartfelt prayer for 
their strength. It enables them to 
take over the grief-shattered home. 

Sometimes it takes a crisis to put 
our faith on track. The world 
offers organized help aplenty. But 
how many times have you heard of 
someone praying to OHIP or the 
United Way? 


I asked God for strength, that I might achieve, 

I was made weak, that I might learn humbly to obey. . . . 

I asked for health, that I might do greater things, 

I was given infirmity, that I might do better things. . . . 

I asked for riches, that I might be happy, 

I was given poverty, that I might be wise. .. . 

I asked for power, that I might have the praise of men, 

I was given weakness, that I might feel the need of God... . 
I asked for all things, that I might enjoy life, 

I was given life, that I might enjoy all things. . . . 

I got nothing that I asked for — but everything I had hoped for, 
Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers were answered. 
I am among all men, most richly blessed.(] 


Sandy Baird is the retired publisher of the Kitchener-Wateroo Record and an 
elder in St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont. 
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—— FROM THE MODERATOR 


J 


ohn R. Cameron 


Search for Meaning 
ae 


S.... years ago, a national religious magazine reported the views of 
a number of high profile opinion-builders in Canadian society. These 
prominent, intelligent people had little to offer to questions about the 
meaning of human existence. One indicated that the purpose of our 
existence is simply to exist. Another stated that it is obscure. A third 
described life as a great puzzle. And a fourth said it was a matter of 
chance. I suspect that results of a similar survey today would be much 
the same. 

Jesus Christ came into a world 
where intelligent, prosperous 
people were also confused and 
puzzled as to the meaning and 
purpose of life. A world where 
people saw the reason for exist- 
ence as obscure or one big chance. 
Jesus’ message of abundant life, in 
terms of God’s purpose for us, was 
too radical and demanding; so they 
threw it out with him as they 
nailed him to the cross. 

Throughout history, countless 
generations have been confused 
about the purpose in life. They 


ailis 


have searched, sometimes reck- 
lessly. They have tried this and 
that, often becoming more con- 
fused than ever. In the process, 
they have rejected and ridiculed 
Jesus Christ, saying away with him, 
we want nothing to do with him. 
The message of Easter and the 
resurrection confront people with 
the fact that Jesus Christ is here to 


international christian youth exchange 
HOST FAMILY PROGRAMME 
July 1992 - July 1993 


Is your family concerned about world peace and 
human liberation? 


Is your family willing to make a difference in the world 
in any possible way? 


The International Christian Youth Exchange organiza- 
tion needs 50 families in any part of Canada to host 
international students coming from Asia, Africa and 
South America for a period of six months, eight months 
or one year. All that the host family has to provide is 
board and lodging. 


Is your family interested in meeting someone from a 
different culture and language. Then this is the time to 
host a youth exchangee, aged 18-26, in your home. 


For more information, please contact: 
National Director 
L.C.Y.E. Box 3017 
Station C, Etobicoke, Ontario 
M9V 2G2 
Tel. (416) 665-6367 Fax: (416) 791-3735 


PLEASE JOIN IN HOSTING AN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT IN YOUR HOME! 
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Stay, and that his sense of purpose 
and positive philosophy do add a 
new vision of life and a new quality 
to life’s experiences. 

As Christians, we find the mean- 
ing of our existence within the 
framework of God’s creative pur- 
pose and redemptive love. As we 
live and move and have our being 
in him, life becomes rich and 
joyful, challenging and fulfilling. 
In the midst of mystery, we cele- 
brate the wonder and glory of life, 
especially as it is enriched by the 
experience of God’s love. In his 
service, we reach beyond the limi- 
tations of an earthbound existence 
to share the disciplined response of 
love to both God and other 
people. Through all of the 
changes and _ uncertainties of 
human life, we rejoice in the assur- 
ance of his abiding care and an 
eternal hope. 

In a world of individualism and 
loneliness, we discover that we 
belong to God, and to one ano- 
ther within the body of Christ, the 
Church. In this world of broken- 
ness and sin, we experience heal- 
ing, forgiveness and renewal. In a 
world of despair and cynicism, we 
live in expectation of life that will 
be both victorious and glorious on 
both sides of the grave. 

On one occasion on the south 
shore of Nova Scotia, I was stand- 
ing beside an open grave, about to 
read the words of committal, when 
there was a total eclipse of the sun. 
One moment there was light, the 
next darkness, and then soon the 
light reappeared. Is not this a 
fitting symbol of our trials and 
victories, life and death, Good 
Friday and Easter? 

He is not here. He has risen. He 
goes before you into Galilee. 
There you shall see him. That 
which has been obscure has now 
been revealed. That which has 
been a matter of chance is now a 
matter of certainty. Though once 
dead, he lives triumphantly forever. 
Because I live you shall live also. 
Thanks be to God![[] 


(Q Creween 
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THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Second Sunday of Easter 


Deborah Lannon-Farris 


The Sunday After 


Acts 5:27-35; Psalm 2; Revelation 1:4-8; John 20:19-31. 


a lessons are for the week following Easter. Easter is the most 
important and celebrated event in the life of the Church. On Easter 
Sunday morning, our sanctuaries and hearts are filled to bursting. We lift 
our voices and shout for joy: “HE IS RISEN!” 


But what about the Sunday after, 
when only a few faithful souls 
come to sit in the pews? The 
music has faded. The lilies have 
been given to the shut-ins. Wor- 
ship and life return to “normal” 
after the Easter extravaganza. This 
week leaves most of us feeling 
Slightly depressed and wondering 
where we go from here. Or, at 
least, where do we go until Christ- 
mas? 

Today’s lessons suggest if all we 
can feel is vaguely lost, then we 
have missed much of Easter. Read 
the passage in Acts. No silent, 
mournful disciples here. No un- 
focused, undirected followers in 
this story. Rather, we find Peter 
and the apostles stirring up excite- 
ment wherever they go. By the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, they set 
Jerusalem on fire with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. They escape from 
prison and preach in the temple. 
They are arrested again and again 
for proclaiming the news of the 
Risen Christ to the crowds. 

Their faith has not been damp- 
ened. Rather, their faith has been 
made more alive and powerful 
because of Easter morning. Christ 
still lives. They have no choice but 
to announce this news to all who 
will listen. 

For those still unable to shake 
the post-Easter blues, despite the 
charisma of Peter and company, 
John’s Gospel may help. Here we 
find not mournful but subdued dis- 
ciples. They have gathered behind 
closed doors, probably to comfort 
one another. Suddenly, Jesus 
stands in their midst with outstret- 


A faith to enliven 
the post-Easter blues 


ched hands. “Peace be with you. 
As God has sent me so I send 
you,” says Jesus. In an instant, 
their unsettledness disappears and 
the future becomes clear. 

One disciple missing from this 
encounter was Thomas. Thomas, 
who has gone down in history as 
Doubting Thomas, the one who 
would not believe except with his 
own eyes. 

He got his chance. Jesus 
appeared again to the disciples. 
Thomas could reach out and run 
his fingers along the edge of the 
gash in Christ’s side. He could 
trace the outline of the nail 
wounds in Christ’s hands. He saw 
and touched the Risen Christ. 

The wounds tell the cost of God’s 
love. Thomas touched Christ’s 
wounds for us. His eyes beheld 


what we cannot. Through his 
believing we, too, can believe. 

Often the images of Christ on 
this side of Easter display him in 
shining robes, standing at the right 
hand of God. We see him whole. 
We forget, or do not notice, the 
wounds which grace his body. 
They remind us of the lengths God 
went to redeem us. They remind 
us that Christ shares our suffering 
and our brokenness. 

The opening verses from Revela- 
tion hold these two post-Easter 
stories together. They place in 
perspective the Christ whose death 
and resurrection we proclaim. 
“Grace to you and peace from him 
who is and who was and who is to 
come,” writes John (Revelation 
1:4). Christ has been with God 
from the beginning, is still with 
God, and will continue to be 
throughout eternity. This affirma- 
tion helps remind us of the con- 
stancy and enduring nature of 
Christ. 

The Easter event is no flash in 
the pan by some local prophet as 
the Pharisees in Acts might like to 
believe. It is an act of great love 
for a wayward people. Easter is 
the Alpha and Omega encircling 
all of creation within his arms of 
love. 

This story cannot be silenced. 
Peter and the apostles knew it. 
The disciples and Thomas gathered 
behind the closed doors knew it. 
Even those of us trying to move on 
from Easter morning, despite our 
lethargy, know it. Easter morning 
may have passed, but the story of 
that day, the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, continues to give us 
joy. It provides a focus and enthu- 
siasm for our life and ministry, 
now and always.(_] 


Deborah Lannon-Farris is a Presbyterian 
minister. She worships at First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 
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Did Jesus Have to Die? 


by Terry Hastings 


D. Jesus have to die? 


At least, did he have to 

die a gruesome, bloody 
death? Why not simply live 
a life of holiness and glory 
to God and then die at a ripe old 
age of natural causes? Could he 
not have achieved the same 
results? 

Theologians have written massive 
tomes to answer this question. 
They have provided a variety of 
answers. Perhaps Jesus died to 
take upon himself the sins of the 
world as the focus of God’s wrath 
so that our sins could be paid for 
and forgotten. That strikes me too 
much like God beating the stuffing 
out of Jesus on the cross. Others 
see his death symbolizing our dying 
to the limitations of this life, to 
Our sinful natures. For me, that 
doesn’t have enough substance. 
Some suggest that in dying Jesus 
bridges the gap between God and 
humanity. But why does he have 
to die to accomplish that? Maybe 
he simply offended the Romans 
and religious officials so much they 
killed him to shut him up. 


The church ceased to be 
a place where I found God 


I left the church when I was 19. 
One day, during the middle of a 
youth Bible study, I was struck by 
a simple revelation. None of it 
made sense any longer. None of it 
— God, Jesus, faith or the church. 
After voicing that religion and 
faith were no longer relevant to 
me, I walked out of the room, out 
of the church, and out of faith. 

Maybe I became tired of being 
reminded that I was a sinner. Or 
did I get fed up with a God who 
remained largely elusive, rarely 
personal and present? Perhaps my 
sense of God was outmoded, illo- 
gical, unapproachable, imaginary. 
My prayers weren’t being heard, let 
alone answered. In fact, I found 
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the very existence of God ques- 
tionable. And as for Jesus? 
Perhaps he had been some local 
folk hero who had died a fool’s 
death. Myth and legend had turn- 
ed him into a god. For all these 
reasons, for all these doubts, and 
more, I left the church. 

It was one of the most difficult 
things I ever did. The youth Bible 
study and the church had been a 
major part of my life. Maybe my 
whole life. My friends were there. 
My activities, both social and reli- 
gious, had been focused there. My 
identity was there. 

And the Bible study had fed my 
ego. I was popular there. I knew 
a lot about the Bible and could 
spout words of wisdom. That gave 
me status, an authority in the 
group, something all teenagers 
crave. 


April 1992 


Through a journey from 
faith to unbelief 
and back again, 
the author answers this 
age-old question 


The minister and elders in my 
congregation liked me. I was the 
model young person. I didn’t 
drink, smoke or do drugs. I 
obeyed and respected my parents 
(most of the time). I attended 
church faithfully every Sunday. I 
served on the executive of the 
Presbyterian Young People’s 
Society. I counselled at Camp 
Glen Mhor and served as a water- 
front director at the Evangel Hall 
camp. But for some reason, none 
of it meant anything anymore. 

The church ceased to be a place 
where I found God, where my faith 
was nurtured or where belief was 
expressed. Instead, the church 
began to strike me as a group of 
old people who didn’t understand 
me, who sang boring hymns with- 
Out sense or vitality, who dragged 
through worship listening to dron- 


ing prayers and puzzling sermons. 
It made no sense. And so [ left. 
In search of truth . . . in search of 
meaning . . . in search of myself, I 
guess. 

The next few years were difficult. 
I muddled through, more or less 
coasting from place to place. I had 
no goals, no direction. When I left 
the church and my faith, I had 
nothing to replace them, nothing 
to fill the void. My entire exist- 
ence seemed pointless. I went to 
university because I didn’t know 
what else to do. 


Unemployment can convince 
you that you’re worthless 


But always, this nagging ache in 
the back of my brain and my heari 
told me something remained 
unresolved. Questions still needed 
to be answered. Every time I tried 
to find answers, I found myself 
back looking at my faith. The 
sheer terror of what I might find 
usually produced a sweaty, nervous 
desire to run the other way. What 
if I concluded that none of it were 
true? That would be scary. In 
retrospect, I think I feared dis- 
covering God. And so, continuing 
to deny God’s existence, I ran from 
anything that might challenge me 
to answer questions of faith. And 
the questions remained. 

For other kids I had grown up 
with who had left the church, it 
had been no big deal. They went 
to university, decided God didn’t 
exist or didn’t care about them, 
and, with a clear conscience, gave 
up all they had previously believed. 

But I couldn’t do that. Every- 
where I went, everything I did, 
every question I considered, forced 
me to confront my faith, or lack of 


it. 

When I ffinished university, 
because I had no idea what else to 
do, I worked as a manager trainee 
at a department store. Six months 
later they laid me off, and I 
entered into nine months of unem- 
ployment. Unemployment gives 
you lots of time to think, to review 
priorities, to ask searching ques- 
tions. 

Unemployment also convinces 
you that you are worthless. After 


being turned down for the fiftieth 
job, you begin to believe, whether 
it is true or not, there is something 
wrong with you. Self-esteem plum- 
mets. Finally, you can’t even pull 
yourself out the door to look for a 
job. In the depths of unemploy- 
ment blues, I sat on the couch in 
our living room feeling sorry for 
myself, believing God, life, my wife, 
the world had all been unfair to 
me. Feeling I had sunk as low as 
I could go, I decided to open the 
Pandora’s box of faith once more. 

What I found was nothing sur- 
prising, nothing revolutionary, 
nothing unique to me. But this 
time I wasn’t running away, I 
wasn’t hiding, I wasn’t afraid. As I 
looked at my faith and thought 
about what I believed, or if I 
believed, one thing became clear to 
me. Perhaps it was God working 
through me, perhaps it was what I 
had known all along, perhaps it 
was circumstance, but it became 
clear for me why Jesus had to die. 

He didn’t die because he had 
offended the Romans. It wasn’t to 
defeat the power of death, nor to 
win forgiveness over our sin. Not 
even to give us eternal life. All of 
that is true, of course. But on that 
day, I saw what Jesus did — his 
ministry, healings, preaching, 
suffering, hurting, dying — he did 
for me. He died for me because 
he loved me. 

I had turned my back on him. I 
ran from him. I feared him. I 
rejected and cursed him. In spite 
of this, Jesus died for me. It was 
as if he had done it all just for me. 

With a taste of understanding as 
to why Jesus died, I could begin to 
understand who I was, as a person 
and a child of God. 

Did Jesus have to die to convince 
me how much he loves me .. . just 
to convince you how much he 
loves you? 

Les] 


Terry Hastings is minister of St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church in Don Mills, Ont. 
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What Does It Mean to You 


That Jesus Is Alive? 


Five Presbyterians tell us how Jesus is alive for them 


by Charles H. H. Scobie 


Tre Book of Acts tells us that 
the Roman procurator Festus 
explained to King Agrippa that 
Paul’s dispute with the Jewish 
authorities concerned “one Jesus, 
who was dead, but whom Paul 
asserted to be alive” (Acts 25:19). 
The belief that Jesus is alive still 
lies at the heart of the Christian 
faith. I look to the New Testa- 
ment to clarify what this means for 
me today. 

The New Testament proclaims 
that Jesus lives at the right hand of 
God. At the cross, Jesus won the 
decisive battle against the forces of 
sin and death; God raised him 
from the dead and exalted him to 
the position of supreme authority 
in the universe. To me, this means 
despite all appearances to the con- 
trary, good must _ ultimately 
triumph over evil, love over hate, 
and life over death. It also assures 
me that our praises and prayers 
will always be heard through him 
who lives to make intercession for 
us (Hebrews 7:25). 

The New Testament proclaims 
that Jesus lives in the Church. On 
the Damascus road, Paul heard the 
living Christ say, “Saul, Saul, why 
do you persecute me?” In perse- 
cuting the Church, Paul was perse- 


cuting Jesus, for Jesus lives on in 
the Church, the Spirit-filled com- 
munity which is “the body of 
Christ.” Imperfect though it is, 
again and again, I see Jesus alive in 
the Church today. 

The New Testament proclaims 
that Jesus lives in the lives of 
believers. As one who was brought 
up in a Christian home, I cannot 
remember any time when I was not 
a Christian, nor can I point to any 
sudden conversion experience. But 
I can say with Paul: “It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me; and the life I now live 
in the flesh I live by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me” (Galatians 
2:20). 


Charles Scobie is Cowan Professor of 
Religious Studies at Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, N.B. 


by Mary Lou Tompkins 


E aster, traditionally, is a time of 
rejuvenation, a “coming out” from 
winter’s cocoon. Things have been 
dormant, but now, in the warmth 
of the sun, new life is evident in 
the world of nature around us. 
Knowing Christ is alive is even 
more significant than the patterns 
in nature. If Christ had been cru- 
cified on the Friday, ending his life 
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and ministry, he would have been 
nothing more than a “super 
prophet.” His blemish-free life 
would have been a tremendous 
example to follow. His message, 
however, would have lacked the 
impact to affect us personally cen- 
turies later. It would not have 
been possible to have a personal 
relationship with him. 

The resurrection of Jesus dis- 
played God’s awesome power, his 
plan for humanity, and his love for 
us. The conviction this gives to a 
Christian brings with it an urgency 
to share the good news with 
others. 

As a parent of three teenagers, I _ 
am constantly seeking God’s wis- 
dom and guidance. Although my 
responsibility is to nurture, as the 
children grow and begin to leave 
the nest, I can entrust each to his 
care knowing they are his children 
loaned for a season. 

As a choir leader, I take every 
Opportunity possible to share my 
best friend, Jesus, with the chil- 
dren. The thrust of the children’s 
choirs is “Christian education 
through music.” At Christmas, a 
prerequisite for the choice of a 
cantata is that the message must 
include both Christ’s birth and his 
resurrection. The Christmas story 
alone is insufficient. 

Life has meaning, direction and 
purpose when I know that Christ is 
alive. Regardless of how life 
“appears” to be going, I know that 
God is ultimately in control and 
that he can bring good out of 
whatever I may be experiencing. 
Jesus is my friend. He is always 
with me — he said he’d never 
leave me nor forsake me — and 
what he says is true. However I am 
feeling, I can talk to him — out 
loud, silently or my favourite way, 
in my journal (a notebook in which 
I record I my thoughts and feel- 
ings). 


We do not worship only a his- 
torical Christ, but one who said: 
“Lo, I am with you always.” To 
me, the peace he offers, and the 
assurance of his unfailing love, is 
what enables me to live victori- 
ously in troubled times. Because 
he lives, I too can live with con- 
fidence knowing that, as one song 
says, “He holds the future, and life 
is worth the living just because he 
lives.” 


Mary Lou Tompkins is choir leader in St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Lindsay, 
Ont. 


by Georgine Caldwell 


J. esus is alive. This fact is the 
basis of my present strength and 
future hope. 

This past Christmas, as I studied 
in preparation for preaching ser- 
mons for Advent and Christmas, 
the fact of the incarnation of God 
in his son Jesus became even more 
precious to me. Through this gift 
of his son, God gave his message 
of love and provided for adopted 
children like me. I have been 
looking at the life of Jesus and his 
relationship to God the Father as 
a special, personal message to me. 

Jesus chose imperfect humans to 
be his students. He entrusted 
them with the message the Father 
entrusted to him. He said the 
things he did they could do too 
because he was returning to the 
Father. His death removed the 
barrier of sin and now I can go to 
the Father daily to seek his help 
with the preparation for the work 
which he has called me to do. 

Jesus spent many hours in prayer, 
seeking God’s strength and guid- 


ance for the day. He consulted 
with God and received the love 
and the strength for the work he 
was called to do. As an adopted 
child of God, I have this assurance 
that the way is open, the Father is 
waiting for me to ask for my daily 
work assignment, and for the wis- 
dom and power necessary to do it. 

Jesus died, yet he arose. Death is 
not to be dreaded. Because he 
lives, we too shall live. So I have 
his example. As I learn from him, 
then I seek to pass it on to others. 
This is my task. 


Georgine Caldwell, until recently, served 
with the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. She 
now lives in Sydney, N.S. 


by Harvey Self 


Wren Jesus broke the bonds of 
death and rose, he made possible a 
whole new way of living. In fact, 
he made possible a way of living 
that completely redefines the term 
itself. 

Fear distorts and corrupts so 
much of our lives — fear of failure, 
fear of rejection, fear of losing 
control, fear of death in its multi- 
plicity of forms. Faith in Jesus, the 
one who is the resurrection and 
the life, delivers people from the 
vicious cycle of fear and sets them 
in a new realm of freedom and vic- 
tory in the grace of God. 

The person of resurrection faith 
begins to approach life from the 
perspective of the risen Jesus. For 
me, that has profound implications. 
Above all else, it frees me to reach 
out in love because my love is 
founded on the immeasurable love 
of God. God’s love could not be 


held even at the grave of his Son. 
From that grave, he rose again. I, 
personally, need the knowledge of 
that love in the face of the com- 
plexities of the work-place, the 
home, and the church. This simple 
belief in the supremacy of the love 
of God must remain paramount. 

I am not afraid to live because I 
know Christ lives. I am not afraid 
to love because I know God’s love 
in Christ Jesus is supreme. I am 
not afraid to lose myself in his 
worship and praise for he spared 
nothing to give me life. The joy of 
Easter lies in the truth of Jesus’ 
words, “Whoever believes in me 
will live...” 


Harvey Self is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church serving at present as a chaplain at 
the Canadian Forces Base, Goose Bay, 
Labrador. 


by David Lefneski 


J. e crois en Jésus-Christ, res- 
suscité des morts, monté au ciel, 


assis a la droite de Dieu.” 

Words from the Apostles’ Creed, 
spoken each Sunday at Eglise St 
Luc, Montréal and by countless 
Christians across Canada in numer- 
ous languages. Words, or should it 
be said, confession of faith. Con- 
fession that changes words and 
sentences to a prayer, that stems 
from the gift of God-given faith so 
that although I do not see this 
Risen Christ, I believe, and though 
not fully able to understand the 
resurrection, I confess that he is 
alive. 

Jésus est vivant! What does it 
mean outside of Sunday worship? 
Does this affirmation change my 
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Jesus is Alive 
continued from page 17 


life’s direction or actions? The 
disciples on the Emmaus road were 
asking themselves questions as 
well. At the death of their leader, 
they were discouraged, having 
hoped that Jesus was the 
Redeemer. They were disillu- 
sioned as it was already three days 
since his death. When the “stran- 
ger” joined them, they did not 
recognize him, even when he inter- 
preted the scriptures concerning 
the suffering of the Messiah. 

He is alive and still journeying 
with his disciples, listening to us in 
our moments of discouragement, 
hearing our disillusionments and 
broken dreams. Because he is 
alive, I, too, as his disciple, have 
someone with whom to share my 
dreams, desires and discoveries. In 
my life’s journey, he is there with 
me, often unrecognized as I am 
caught up with my own problems 
and needs. His tears flow with 
mine, and his joy is infectious. He 
deepens my understanding of scrip- 
ture and renews his promises: “I 
am with you always!” “I have 
come to give you abundant life.” 

He is alive, and if I open my 
spiritual eyes I will see the signs of 
his presence in my life. He speaks, 
and if I listen carefully I will hear. 
He is alive, giving my life purpose 
and meaning, “to glorify him and 
love him forever.” When I face 
the dead ends of self-centred deci- 
sions, he opens a door to new pos- 
sibilities that both honour him and 
show others the difference that this 
risen Christ makes in one’s life. 
When there is no longer a human 
way, he intervenes, and life is not 
over. He brings new hope. 

He is alive. The Emmaus 
disciples returned to Jerusalem to 
tell the wonderful news. With 
Peter, Mary, Thomas and others, 
they became the first faith commu- 
hity, giving testimony through their 
words and deeds to the life-chang- 
ing power of this risen Lord. 
Because he lives in us, the Chris- 
tian community becomes that liv- 
ing witness drawing others to living 
faith in this living Lord. 

David Lefneski is minister of Eglise St. Luc 
in Montreal. 
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Thresholds 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


Returning home may not only 
be possible but necessary 


Iris Ward 


Y.. can go home again. 


Recently I moved my office 
across the street from university to 
college. This is where I began on 
coming to Montreal, although The 
Presbyterian College was then in 
its original location on McTavish 
Street. So it’s a sort of home- 
coming for me. 

Our new building is modern and 
airy, whereas the old was large and 
rambling. Its beautiful oak panel- 
ling and staircase, its stained glass, 
the long corridor connecting its 
two wings — all reflected an age of 
skill and love of labour. Its some- 
what musty ambience told its age, 
past repair. Today its one remain- 
ing and refurbished wing houses 
the Institute of Islamic Studies. 

Our graduates surely remember 
the old building with nostalgia. It 
had character. Maybe that’s why 
sO many students were characters. 
The image of ministry in those 
days centred on preaching, a voca- 
tion encouraging originality. 

Student escapades seem more 
memorable in retrospect than 
classroom excellence. Water fights, 
for instance. One night the water 
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buckets were plied so vigorously 
that a veritable waterfall cascaded 
down the old wooden stairs to the 
landing, swirling around, and 
under, the office door of C. Ritchie 
Bell. Suddenly the door was flung 
open by CRB himself, who was 
sleeping overnight in his office 
after a late meeting. The Lord 
Strathcona Professor of Practical 
Theology was impressive even in 
dressing gown and slippers, glaring 
splendidly at the astonished 
pranksters. Under his direction 
mopping-up operations com- 
menced and by morning it was a 
story added to P.C. lore. “The 
most practical theology they’ve 
ever done,” he remarked. 

The library, a model of the 
National Library in Ottawa, 
boasted an upper gallery housing 
our fine collection of old books. 
They smelled wonderfully — that 
odour of ageing paper, glue and 
leather familiar to every lover of 
books. Go down to the basement 
of our new building, all the way to 
the back, turn right and you'll 
discover the same smell of scholar- 
ship. John Calvin is there with his 
friend Peter Martyr, and their dis- 
ciples Witsius and Cocceius and 
Turretinus. 


The old building 
had character 


And here is my office inside the 
library door, in a treasure-house of 
learning. The library is the heart 
of the seminary; and if theological 
colleges are “the intellectual centre 
of the church’s life” in H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s phrase, then here is the 
brain of the church. Congrega- 
tions are its heart, they form our 
will to believe; seminaries are 
“seed-beds” cultivating the reasons 
for our hope and faith and love. 


But even they deal not so much in 
concepts as in conceptions, birth- 
ings of the Spirit, a sort of theo- 
logical midwifery. In Quebec mid- 
wives are called sages-femmes, wise 
women. 


Wisdom, according to the ancient 
Sages, begins in the fear of ‘the 
Lord. But where does wisdom 
end? What if it’s infinite, or 
perhaps circular? Now that I’ve 
come home, the cyclical nature of 
my love affair with this institution 
is obvious. Maybe all of our jour- 
neys are a case of finding our way 
home, re-covering our fragile spirit 
with the grace that comes to us 
from the future. Then every end- 
ing is really a transition, a 
threshold to a new mode of being. 
Like death. Either it’s the very end 
of all our affairs, declaring the 
futility of the human experiment, 
or it’s a threshold over which we 
are carried like a bride into her 
new estate (in the Olden Days). 


There’s a whole theory of religion 
based on this idea of Thresholds, 
the “liminal” rituals that mark our 
way through this world. As if we 
are embarked on a disputed pass- 
age, through alien lands marked 
“here bee dragons,” faced with 
odds too great for our frail flesh 
and frailer spirit. Our way is 
marked by a series of “rites of 
passage.” Coming of age is the 
best known, along with the mid-life 
crisis. Sacraments are leading 
examples of such ritual: transition 
points between death and life (bap- 
tism) and between life and death 
(communion). 

Such travellers rations are 
temporary; and dangerous. Taboo 
protects their sacred quality — the 
enemy is not secularism (unseeing) 
but blasphemy (seeing wrongly). 
Ritual aims at getting us safely 
across: passage through the sea, 
through the font, through the wil- 
derness. Water cleanses without 
killing, deserts bloom with roses — 
the startling reversal of fortune 
Stands tragedy on its head. Life 
becomes a struggle towards comic 
resolution: to play the fool is to 
honour the elusive presence of the 
divine, to celebrate epiphanies of 
joy. In the midst of death we are 
in Life! 

Home-coming: is death its thresh- 


old? Is this /ast really the first 
returning upon us like a second 
childhood or a second coming? I 
once laboured as apprentice iron- 
worker in the charge of Mohawk 
masters who understood such 
things. Six Nations’ tradition 
springs from Peacemaker and 
passes through Faithkeepers and 
Clan Mothers: strong names for 
the lore of wisdom. For them, the 
crossings of one’s life bring you 
back to your true self, the place 
awaiting your coming. Seasons of 
nature form  bridgework for 
moments of grace. Mohawks are 
good at bridgebuilding: height does 
not produce vertigo, only elation. 
Whereas there on the high steel, 
their apprentice endured fear, 
which they interpreted as lack of 
faith in the risky adventure of daily 
living. (Of course, I was the one 
loaded down with equipment.) 


You can go home again, whether 
it be Ithaca or Camelot or Kansas. 
Your true self has been waiting in 
the arms of God, like Eve in the 
Sistine Chapel, there in the crook 
of the Creator’s mighty arm. Wait- 
ing for Adam to come alive for 
her. Or did Michelangelo, Platon- 
ist that he was, have in mind 
Sophia, that first-born Wisdom 
who “was beside him, like a master 
workman . . . rejoicing in his inha- 
bited world” (Proverbs 8:22-31)? 
Why not both, a sort of divine 
Sage-Femme to draw us through 
one more birthing? 

What an image for April, for 
Easter, for the ultimate threshold, 
held fast by the ultimate Faith- 
keeper and Clan Mother! Walk 
this way and fear not. So speaks 
that other tradition of Jewish 
fathers and mothers: Ye gates, lift 
up your heads, ye everlasting 
doors, for the King of Glory’s on 
his way. Hallelujah!() 


| 


Joseph McLelland is the McConnell 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
McGill University, Montreal, and a 
contributing editor of this magazine. 


Iris Ward 


by Kenneth McMillan 


i the city of Ottawa, two of the 
main streets are called Sparks 
Street and O’Connor Street. 
These two streets cross at right 


‘angles in the heart of the city. 


How they happen to form a cross 
is an interesting bit of Canadian 
history. 

Two of the pioneers of that city 
were Mr. Sparks and Mr. O’Con- 
nor. Mr. Sparks was an ardent 
Protestant; Mr. O’Connor was an 
equally staunch Roman Catholic. 
They were always the best of 
friends. They lived and worked 
together in perfect harmony in 
spite of religious differences. It 
was their idea that the streets 
bearing the names of their two 
families should form a cross in the 
heart of the capital city of Canada. 

They saw the possibility of the 
nation growing up and being divi- 
ded on the Protestant/Roman 
Catholic issue, on the racial issue, 
and on other issues. They wished 
to give a visible demonstration that 
the only way love between people, 
even between those of different 
faiths and different races, could be 
established was on the cross, the 
love of God. 

And, I believe, not only the 
future of the church in Canada, but 
the future of our nation, will be 
determined by the degree to which 
the cross of Christ is lifted up and 
becomes truly planted in people’s 
hearts and in the whole of soci- 


ety.[] 


Kenneth McMillan, Northwest Missions 
Conference, Salem, Oregon, 1966. 
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Miracle in Qu’Appelle 


by Melnie Beattie, Marguerite Hyndman, Jean Ramsay 


I, July 1991, the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s, Qu’Appelle, Saskat- 
chewan, became the recipient of a 
new and delightful experience in 
mission. 

Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, is a 
small prairie town of about 600 
people, just off the Trans-Canada 
Highway. It is about 60 kilometres 
east of Regina, and 30 kilometres 
south of the Qu’Appelle Valley, 
one of the province’s beauty spots. 

In the town, and in the surround- 
ing farming community, a small 
group of Presbyterians struggles to 
keep the little congregation of St. 
Andrew’s open for worship. 
Because of falling grain prices, and 
less work available to support a 
family on the farm, many of the 
young people have moved away to 
the cities. 

Built in 1927 after Union, by 
members of the continuing congre- 
gation, the structure was erected 
on a field-stone base. Boulders 
were brought to the site by a 
“stone-boat,” a flat, horse-drawn 
sled. The upper level was built 
from wood, covered with stucco. 
The church was dedicated on July 
gh eT 

As is the case with many older 
prairie buildings, the basement was 
only excavated to a depth of two 
feet; so the stairs to the sanctuary 
are over 10 feet high. 

By early 1990, the congregation 
became aware the building needed 
many repairs. The cement floor in 
the church hall was crumbling. 
The sanctuary had not been pain- 
ted for over 20 years. The outer 
doors needed work. The congrega- 
tion numbered only about 25 at 
this time, almost half of whom 
were non-resident. In addition, 
most of the regular attenders are 
middle-aged or older. As a result, 
our energies concentrated on sur- 
vival. Often we have felt insigni- 
ficant and alienated from the 
church-at-large. 

Our parents and grandparents 


Two congregations, 2,000 miles apart, 
experience the church as family 


These people from St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Uxbridge, Ontario; (17 adults with 7 children) were among those who 
worked on renovations of St. Andrew’s Church, Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan. 
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had worked hard to maintain the 
presence of the church in this 
place. Were we to fail because of 
dwindling numbers and falling 
income? How could we continue 
to maintain a place of worship for 
the community? Surely through 
hard work and prayer we could 
find a way. 

Then we heard about the people 
of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Presbyte- 
rian Church in Uxbridge, Ontario. 
They had been involved in overseas 
mission work before. The minis- 
ter, Harry Waite, had contacted 
mission superintendents about pro- 
jects needing assistance in Canada. 

Through Bob Wilson, our mis- 
sion superintendent, and our min- 
ister, Joanne Slote, we wrote a 
letter to Uxbridge, telling them of 
our plans and our needs. We won- 
dered if this could be the answer 
we had been looking for and pray- 
ing about. 

In the next few weeks, we learned 
the members of the Uxbridge 
group would be using holiday time 
and their own resources to travel 
and work on a project. They were 
also prepared to supply all the 
materials necessary for the job. 

Word of the acceptance of our 
project filled the congregation with 
excitement and elation. 

We wrote at once to express our 
thankfulness and to extend our 
welcome. Our congregation had 
voted to pay for the materials out 
of our own resources. In this way, 
we would free up money for the 
people from Uxbridge to use on 
another project, and we would feel 
a part of that project. 

We agreed to provide meals and 
accommodation for the Uxbridge 
folk. Some wanted to stay on 
working farms, some in homes in 
town, Others wished to camp. 
Over the next few months, letters, 
video tapes and books were sent to 
our “Uxbridge Connection” so they 
would begin to know us. 

The first contingent of 17 adults 
and seven children from Uxbridge 
arrived on July 25th, 1991. Over 
the next 48 hours, the rest gradu- 
ally arrived, by car, truck, camper, 
airplane. Their luggage contained 
complete materials for a Vacation 
Bible School, including scissors and 
glue. Hammers, work gloves, 


crow-bars and other assorted tools 
were also unloaded. 

Quickly, they organized and went 
to work. With only six working 
days to accomplish the tasks, there 
was no time to lose. 

The old basement floor was rip- 
ped up and the subfloor levelled. 
The sanctuary was prepared for 
painting, including enclosing the 
ceiling chandeliers in plastic bags. 
Besides painting the entire sanctu- 
ary and the outside trim, they also 
repaired the second storey windows 
and replaced the outside doors. 
Water-lines were installed in the 
basement to the kitchen, and a hot 
water heater was installed at the 
same time. For the first time in 64 
years there would be running water 
in the kitchen, and hot water at 
that. 


This picture was presented 

in appreciation to the people 

who came from Uxbridge to help. 
Jean Ramsay, left, did the 

needle work, Melnie Beattie, right, 
produced the scale pattern. 
Tessie Dempster of Uxbridge 

is in the centre. 


During the lunch-hour, women 
from the congregation took turns 
preparing food. Snacks and lots of 
beverages were always available. A 
seemingly unending supply of 
cookies appeared. In the evenings, 
the host families got to know their 
visitors as they shared the evening 
meal and fellowship time. 

The entire community met on 
Wednesday evening for a well- 
attended worship service. The pro- 
ject generated much interest in 
town as people stopped by for a 


look at what all the activity was 
about. 

Over the days and evenings, we 
learned each other’s stories about 
how we had become united in this 
effort. As the days flew by, the 
bonds of Christian friendship, love 
and understanding deepened for 
visitors and residents alike. With 
good-natured kidding, and joke- 
telling, the work progressed in a 
spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
tion. 

The women of the Uxbridge 
group conducted the Vacation 
Bible School for 25 children (the 
first one in three years) as part of 
their Christian outreach. The Uni- 
ted Church congregation donated 
its facilities. 

There was time for fun and relax- 


The Gordon Hockley 
Foundation 


In July 1987, a house across from 
St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Uxbridge, 
Ontario, became available to the 
congregation at half the market 
value. Gordon Hockley, though 
not a member of the congregation, 
had made this provision in his will. 

Though short of money at the 
time, the congregation purchased 
the property. 

When plans for a Christian day 
care, seniors housing or Christian 
bookstore failed to materialize, it 
was sold in 1989 for a profit of 
$84,000. 

Interest from this money was 
used to help finance supplies for a 
group from the congregation who 
went to Guyana to assist the 
church there. 

This inspired the establishment of 
a foundation of $84,000 in memory 
of Gordon Hockley. Interest from 
the foundation is used to finance 
supplies and equipment for two 
hands-on projects each year, one in 
Canada and one outside. 

St. Andrew’s-Chalmers would 
happily consider suggestions or 
requests for future projects. 

Write: Hockley Foundation, St. 
Andrew’s-Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church, 40B Toronto St. S., 
Uxbridge, Ont. L9P 1G3. 
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Miracle 


continued from page 21 


ation, too, as we went as a group 
to see the Sunset Ceremony at the 
RCMP Headquarters in Regina. 

On Friday evening, we gathered 
for a barbecue, given by the con- 
gregation for the whole town of 
Qu’Appelle, to introduce our visi- 
tors. The young people hosted this 
event. It was well-attended. We 
served over 300 hot dogs and ham- 
burgers. 

On Saturday afternoon, a convoy 
drove through the Qu’Appelle 
Valley and passed the “Calling 
Lakes,” putting to rest forever the 
rumour that Saskatchewan consists 
only of endless miles of flat and 
boring grainfields. 

The repairs to our church build- 
ing were wonderful. But greater 
still were the friendships and 
sharing times of song and worship. 
Inspired by the love we shared, our 
vision broadened. We now look to 
God to show us our mission. We 
came out of this experience less 
concerned with self-preservation 
and more alive to passing on the 
love shown to us. 

All too soon these momentous 
days carne to an end, and we were 
saying good-bye. As we gathered 
together on that last Sunday, 
August 4th, to worship together, 
and to say farewell, we shed many 
tears. 

As we reflect on this experience 
months later, we say to other con- 
gregations in Canada, whose cir- 
cumstances might be like our own: 
Do not be troubled. God does 
answer prayers. God’s love is 
shown in many ways. If you, like 
ourselves, often feel isolated and 
insignificant, take heart. 

You will learn, as we did, that we 
are brothers and sisters in Christ. 
We belong to a large, strong Chris- 
tian community that spreads across 
this land and across the world. We 
can help each other. We can find 
ways of letting each other know of 
our needs, of our talents, of our 
commitment to Christ’s work.[] 


Melnie Beattie, Marguerite Hyndman and 
Jean Ramsay are members of St. Andrew’s, 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
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Go Ahead .. . Sprout 


by Gwyneth J. Whilsmith 


When winter hangs on too long, 
take the initiative 
to hasten the 
good weather 


The turtle-dove may have been 
Solomon’s harbinger of spring 
(Song of Solomon 2:11-12), but 
that good news is always delivered 
to me by my bag of cooking 
onions. 

Outside, a raging wind howls 
down from the north, dissolving 
our neighbour’s house in a vast 
white-out, and whipping a four- 
foot drift across the front door. 
It’s Old Man Winter’s way of let- 
ting us know that while he’s been 
rather gentle with us so far, he’s 
still very much in control as he 
dips the temperature to -15 C. 

But my silly onions don’t care 
about that. There they sit in dark 
isolation in the back of the cup- 
board. Without benefit of radar 
screen or other weather-predicting 
equipment, they listen to some- 
thing deep within them that 
whispers, “Spring is coming.” 
Although it’s utterly ridiculous on 
this cold, stormy day, they’re so 
sure warm showers and bright 
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sunshine are on the way, they 
blithely push out their long, pale 
green shoots of spring without any 
reservations. 

As I cut up two or three to add 
to the stew bubbling on the stove, 
I snap off one of those shoots and 
pop it into my mouth. It’s fresh, 
crisp and tangy, quickening my 
taste-buds and cheering my heart. 
“Buck up,” the onions seem to say, 
“stop fretting about the weather. 
Better days are coming.” 

It’s easy to fall prey to the 
doldrums this time of year. Per- 
haps it’s the scarcity of sunshine in 
this northern clime that makes us 
feel winter will never end. Maybe 
we should heed the onions and 
sprout, regardless of the outward 
circumstances. 

Many of us are held back from 
sprouting by the fear of looking 
foolish or making a mistake. Try a 
new recipe? I might get indiges- 
tion. Get a new hair-do? People 
might laugh. Travel to a new 
place? I might get lost. Make a 
new friend? He may not like me. 
Visit a shut-in? I wouldn’t know 
what to say. Join a Bible study? I 
might look stupid. 

And so it goes — always making 
excuses for not pushing out of the 
doldrums which make these last 
weeks of winter seem longer than 
they are. We should also remem- 
ber that others, perhaps less for- 
tunate than we, may be suffering 
from the winter blues, too. Do 
something surprising to cheer them 
up — go ahead and sprout. And 
in no time at all, spring will be 
here.[] 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a free-lance writer 
who lives near Zurich, Ont. 


A Double Minority: 
St. Andrew’s, 


by Ivor Williams 


i | 


The present 
sanctuary in 
St. Andrew’s 
Church, 
Quebec City, 
was opened 
for worship 
on St. 
Andrew’s Day, 
1810. 


Cer oldest Presbyterian 


congregation of Scottish origin is 
facing an uncertain future as a 
double minority: Presbyterians 
among Canadian Christians and 
anglophones in a francophone soci- 
ety. 

What can the future hold for this 
fellowship of about 45 communi- 
cants in St. Andrew’s Church in 
Quebec City? The church recently 
reinstituted a Sunday school with 


Quebec City 


Presbyterians in Quebec City seek 


a viable witness 


The interior has a high pulpit and the 
winding stairs lead to the organ loft. 


an enrolment of seven, and slim 
hopes of growth. The most recent 
minister, Rev. Dr. Donald Corbett, 
died suddenly last November. (Dr. 
Corbett, formerly principal of 
Knox College, took his sense of 
mission to St. Andrew’s when he 
accepted its call last year to return 
to congregational ministry.) 

“We will not become a museum,” 
says Tamiko Corbett, a diaconal 
graduate of Ewart College, who 
has conducted occasional Sunday 
services at St. Andrew’s since her 
husband’s death. (It is the oldest 
English-speaking congregation of 
Scottish origin in Canada, with 
continuous ministry since 1759. 
The first congregation was mainly 
members of the Fraser Highlanders 
of General Wolfe’s army. The 
church’s magnificent, unusual 
interior has a high pulpit and a 
winding staircase to the organ loft, 
at one time the private pew of the 
British-appointed governor.) 

Perhaps the congregation will 
have to reduce the number of ser- 
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Double Minority 


continued from page 23 


The pulpit at St.Andrew’s. 


vices during winter months, or 
consider some form of joint ser- 
vices with other English-speaking 
congregations in the city, she 
suggests. 

Maybe all anglophones here will 
have to get together, one elder 
muses. How else to survive as 
individual congregations when 
English-only members are losing 
ground in an increasingly French- 
dominated environment? 

“It is too bad things have become 
so extreme,” says Tamiko Corbett. 
At the time of writing, she was still 
living behind the church in the fine 
stone manse built in 1810. 

In her sermon to about 20 visi- 
tors and members in the congrega- 
tion on a recent - 20 C morning, 
she reminded them that Isaiah had 
told people to stop looking back. 
She related his example to the 
problems Presbyterians in particu- 
lar face in the province of Quebec. 
“God is opening up new ways, and 
said he would make a way in the 
wilderness,” she reminded the con- 
gregation. “He also works in mys- 
terious ways.” 

“There is a new order,” she 
quoted Dr. Corbett as saying in an 
interview a few days before his 
death. He had pointed out that 
the old order had passed away, and 
no longer did almost everyone go 
to church, even in such a tradi- 
tional, Roman Catholic-dominated 
city as Quebec. 

In Fragmented Gods, Reginald 
Bibby pointed out that his studies 
showed Quebec residents are just 
as likely as are British Columbia 
residents not to be members of a 
local church or parish. The sphere 
of influence of the church in Que- 


bec is diminishing. He views the 
shrinking role of religion every- 
where as almost inevitable. 

“Our challenge as a minority is to 
be faithful,” said Tamiko. “There 
must be acceptance to that prin- 
ciple. The challenge to us is to 
create a move forward from our 
hearts, becoming excited about the 
new order, and going forward.” 
She likened Christians to an ama- 
ryllis bulb, blossoming and creating 
new flowers after emerging into 
light. 

Outreach will never again be easy 
for St. Andrews Church. But 
Tamiko Corbett is determined, and 
the members of the congregation 
share her conviction. As long as 
even a few attend, it is in the 
interests of the Canadian church 
for the congregation to continue to 
be a witness for Presbyterianism in 
Quebec City. There is a place here 
for Christians to make a difference, 
they agree. 

Rev. Dr. Sam Priestly, now of 
Markham, Ontario, has years of 
pastoral experience in Quebec pro- 
vince. He recalls the determined 
Spirit among Presbyterian congre- 
gations and clergy there, pledging 
they would continue to be part of 
their church’s witness in “our 
home province.” 

Some growth at St. Andrew’s has 
resulted from intermarriages, and 
some Roman Catholics now are 
attending services there with their 
spouses. 

Tamiko Corbett suggests the con- 
gregation’s Objective is not merely 
to increase its numbers. “We are 
prepared to share our historic heri- 
tage,” she says. But she realizes 
some in the community may dislike 
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the building itself, viewing St. — 
Andrew’s emotional and physical — 
attachments to Scotland and 
English Canada with disfavour. Its 
display of the battle colours of the 
Cameron Highlanders, for instance, 
is seen as a bond to an alien alle- 
giance. 

The Reformed Church of Quebec 
has met difficulty in its attempt to 
attract new church-goers. It is 
seen by some as not sufficiently 
ecumenically minded, and as taking 
a too literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

Many Roman Catholics in Que- 
bec, during what was called the 
Quiet Revolution of the 1960s, left 
their church. (Bibby put the 
decline in attendance at over 50 
per cent, from 88 per cent who 
attended down to 38), and now 
have no particular religious affil- 
iation. 


Our challenge as a minority 
is to be faithful 


The people of old St. Andrew’s, 
in their double minority position, 
recognize the congregation’s uncer- 
tain future. Its substantial endow- 
ments, generously contributed by 
now-deceased members whose fears 
of a deciminated English-speaking 
population have become fact, can 
maintain the historic buildings and 
their ministry. But probably never 
again will there be standing-room 
only congregations in the 600-seat 
sanctuary. 

In the summer, when thousands 
of tourists visit the city, many 
Presbyterians among them join the 
congregation for tea on the lawn 
after services. “Tell your friends to 
visit us,” says senior elder David 
McCartney. “They won’t have to 
stand.”(] 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 


Record who lives in London, Ontario. 


Sharpeville: A Shabby Place Full of Lively People 


South Africa in Transition 


by Ijeoma Ross 


I irearms not permitted in the 
building,” declares a sign above the 
door to the South African Council 
of Churches (SACC). The 
entrance looks more like an air- 
port security check than the door- 
way to a church building. 

Downtown Johannesburg, where 
the SACC office is located, looks 
much like any other large modern 
city. The tall buildings block out 
much of the bright African sun. 
People, both black and white, 
dwarfed by the scale of the archi- 
tecture, rush from doorway to 
doorway. 

Khotso House, which the Council 
shares with a few other church- 
related organizations, is older than 
some, but not particularly remark- 
able at first glance. Inside, a 
person’s bags must be x-rayed and 
name entered in a security log 
book before she or he can see any- 
one. 


Thus far, reform has brought 
few material improvements 
for most blacks 


The people in the SACC office, 
like everyone in South Africa, try 
to keep up with the changing con- 
ditions within the country. Every- 
one talks of change. But the kind 
of change and the kind of country 
that will evolve is unclear. Gener- 
ally, both blacks and whites wel- 
come the change, but the uncer- 
tainty causes nervousness. 

SACC and its general secretary 
Frank Chikane have been out- 
spoken critics of the apartheid 
government. Members of the 
Council are involved in negotia- 
tions about post-apartheid South 
Africa. But the Council is also 
going through its own transition. 

As the country moves slowly 
toward a multiracial democracy, 
SACC realizes it must change its 


Everyone talks of change. But the kind of change 
and the kind of country that will evolve is unclear 


focus from fighting the government 
to helping to build a new country 
in which people will work together. 
“(We must] create a structure 
which will service the new needs 
and demands which are presented 
by the current socio-economic 
atmosphere of the country,” says 
Frank Chikane. 

Wim Minnaard, a development 
and training officer from the 
World Council of Churches who is 
working at SACC, referred to the 
Council’s previous work as “an 
ambulance service,” rushing around 
to help the victims but unable to 
improve the conditions which 


The senior elder 
in a new 
Presbyterian 
congregation in 
Botshabelo, 
Orange Free State, 
demonstrates a 
church bell 

made with 

scrap metal from 
a mine. 

The temporary 
structure 

is built from 
scraps of 

metal roofing, 
each donated by 
a church member. 


caused the injuries. In the past, 
SACC has helped pay the legal 
fees for people charged under 
apartheid laws, supported prisoners 
and their families, contributed 
toward prisoners’ funerals, and 
ministered to those facing exe- 
cution. 

While many of these things still 
must be done, the Council is turn- 
ing more toward development 
work which will help build the 
post-apartheid South Africa. 
“Development should not be a 
crisis. It should be a longer-term 
[approach],” Minnaard said. 

For many years, development 
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South Africa 


continued from page 25 


In Sharpeville, people are taking the future into their own hands — 
building a better society for their children and grandchildren 


i. 


A squatter’s house outside Sharpeville. Although hydro lines can be seen 
in the back, the residents have no electricity or sewage. 


work was seen as acting in co- 
operation with the white govern- 
ment. Any projects or programs 
which helped the black population 
cope in spite of apartheid reduced 
the pressure on the government to 
dismantle the system which dehu- 
manized the non-white population. 
Now, while dangers of being co- 
opted by the government still exist, 
SACC and other agencies are 
beginning to look for development 
projects which will improve the 
lives of South Africans. 

Thus far, reform has brought few 
material improvements for most 
blacks. The majority still live in 
regulation four-room, matchbox 
houses regardless of the size of 
their families. Those that have 
work must travel long distances in 
crowded buses. The need for 
development work of all kinds 
appears obvious. 

The services are unevenly spread. 
Some black townships have sewers 
and electricity, others neither. In 
some parts of Taba N’chu, near 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, people have to 
carry buckets of water into their 
homes while others live in Western 
comfort. Soweto, because it is the 
closest township to Johannesburg, 
is said to have the best services. In 


Sharpeville, there is no garbage 
collection because of black rent 
boycotts. In Botshabelo, a new 
and growing township of a quarter 
of a million, the water supply 
consists of stand-pipes in the 
Street. Privies are set up in every 
backyard. 


Despite sometimes 
primitive conditions, 
people remain 
remarkably determined 


But despite these conditions, 
people remain remarkably deter- 
mined. Many of the church people 
in South Africa feel they have 
turned a corner and that things 
will get better. 

In Sharpeville, the location of the 
pass-law demonstrations and mas- 
sacre in 1960, an ecumenical 
women’s group is trying to set up a 
day-care and women’s centre. This 
sprawling location of one million 
people provides no government- 
run day cares. So the people are 
taking the future into their own 
hands and trying to build for their 
children and grandchildren. 

“We’re just now able to pull our 
heads out of the mud and feel like 
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human beings,” says Doris Petlane, 
the president of the women’s auxil- 
iary. They want to build the day 
care to give future generations as — 
much of a head start as possible. 
Back at the SACC office, Wim 
Minnaard discusses the theory 
behind supporting pre-schools and 


creches. “A creche is such an 
important means to intervene in a 


society, to empower the children, 
their parents.” 

People who become involved on 
the creche committee, he says, are 
participating in a form of adult 
education. They learn committee 
skills which can be transferred to 
Other grassroots organizations. 
Their participation in the decision- 
making process is the introduction 
to democratic process from which 
they have been excluded for so 
long. 

He adds that the mothers of the 
children in the creche are the key 
to reaching into the community. 
“Imagine if you can involve the 
women, teaching them hygiene, 
how to teach a child. If mothers 
are trained, that is empowering the 
people.” 

In Sharpeville, women hold 
hands, singing and swaying, as they 
take up an offering to cover the 
cost of the gas to pick up and 
return their guests. They say they 
do not know if the money they’ve 
all contributed from their savings 
is enough. They don’t know 
because none of them has a car. 

But lack of material possessions 
doesn’t deter these women. They 
are participating in building a 
better society for the children of 
Sharpeville. 

Doris Petlane, who is middle- 
aged and bounding with energy, 
has one message she wants sent 
back to Canada. “Tell them that 
Sharpeville is a little shabby place 
full of lively people,” she says, 
smiling.[) 


Ijeoma Ross is a journalism student and 
member of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 


TWO HALVES MAKE 


A WHOLE: 


Women and Development 


Presbyterian 


World Service 

and Develop- 

ment is the 

agency of The 

Presbyterian 

Church in 
Canada which provides grants 
for emergency relief in disaster 
situations and for community- 
based development projects. 
PWS&D also promotes aware- 
ness among Presbyterians of 
the needs of the developing 
world, and ways in which they 
can respond. 

The majority of PWS&D pro- 
jects are designed to promote 
basic eduction (literacy) and 
skills training, preventive 
health care, and income genera- 
tion (small-scale co-op enter- 
prises). 


To be 
accepted, 
projects must 
be locally initiated, should 
assist the most needy, should 
be operated in a participatory 
fashion, and should not harm 
the environment. 


This special 
issue of PWS Developments 
looks at how Presbyterian 
World Service and Develop- 
ment is working for and with 
women. 


Women...A Special 
Focus of the Churches 


The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is one of many 


A 


Christian denominations 
around the world participating 


in The Ecumenical Decade: 
Churches in Solidarity with 
Women. The years 1988-1998 
have been set aside as a time 
when churches in all parts of 
the world are actively involved 
in improving the condition and 
position of women in both 
church and society. 


DOING DEVELOPMENT: 


A Mandate of Our Christian Faith 


Here is what the PWS&D 
Mission Statement says about our 
church’s call to engage in develop- 
ment: 


As a community confessing 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour, 
PWSSD affirms that all 
human beings are made in the 
image of God. The right toa 
life of freedom and dignity 
and a livelihood to obtain it 
belongs to all. 


Development ts a process | and peace live in all people. 
through which individuals, Actively striving for 
groups and societies move justice and peace 
toward the fullness of life is not an option 
as God intended. It is a for Christians, 
liberation from personal but a require- 
and corporate sin, oppres- ment of faith. 
sion and suffering that deny 
or limit human participation 
and equality. It builds 
communities where justice 


WOMEN: 


Why Do They Need 
Special Attention? 


Women make up half the 
world’s population, yet women’s 
creative potential is significantly 
suppressed because of their posi- 
tion in most societies around the 
world. Recent United Nations 
statistics show that 


¢ women perform 67% of the 
world’s working hours; 

¢ women earn 10% of the 
world’s income; 

¢ women are 2/3’s of the 
world’s illiterates; and 

¢ women own less than 1% of 
the world’s property.! 


The mandate of our Christian 
faith demands that we exercise 
God’s preferential option for the 
poor. Because women are among 
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the poorest and most 
marginalized, they 
have been a spe- 
cial focus of 
church and other 
development 
organizations for 
many years. 


1. Canadian Council for 
International Co-operation, 
MATCH International 
Centre and the Association 
quebecoise des organ- 
ismes de cooperation 
internationale, Two 
Halves Make a 
Whole: Balancing 
Gender Relations in 


Development, c. 1991 by 
CCIC, p. 12 


ye 


WOMEN IN 


DEVELOPMENT: 
Twenty Years of Learning 


During the past two decades, 
development organizations have 
been aware of women’s special 
needs. In developing countries, 
particularly in Africa, subsistence 
agriculture, health and nutrition 
are chiefly the responsibility of 
women. One-third of all house- 
holds in the world are headed by 
women, who have sole responsi- 
bility for Pe the basic needs 
of the family.! 

As Western development agen- 
cies acquired a better understand- 
ing of the valuable and essential 
contribution of women in Third 
World societies, they funded more 
projects that took into account 
women’s needs and interests. 
Attempts were made to integrate 
women into projects, or to provide 
for them separately. The goal was 
often to increase women’s produc- 
tivity, income and ability to look 
after the household. This is called 
the “women in development” 
approach. 

For several years PWS&D has 
focussed on women in develop- 
ment. Currently, about 70% of pro- 
ject funding goes to development 
projects that directly benefit 
women, and through them, whole 
families and communities. Special 
emphasis has been given to basic 
education, preventive health care, 
and income generation. 

We know that lives have been 
_ saved as the practical needs of 
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women in small projects have been 
met. Conditions for some women 
have improved, even though the 
position of women in society gen- 
erally has not changed significant- 
ly. Because many societies where 
development projects are taking 
place are rigidly structured 
along lines of what is perceived 
as “men’s” work and } 
work, women tak- @ 


“women’s” 
ing part in a project may expe- 


rience an extra burden of time and 
travel on top of their usual work- 
load. Development project part- 
ners all over the world are calling 
on agencies like ours to be sensi- 
tive to the possibility of 


adding to 

women’s bur- 
dens in a well- 

intentioned 
effort to light- 
en them. 


GENDER AND 


DEVELOPMENT: 
Taking the Next Step 


Everyone knows it takes two 
halves to make a whole. When half 
the community—most often 
women—are left out of the develop- 
ment process, whether intentionally 
or not, development work risks 
major problems with implementa- 
tion and sustainability. ! 

Those involved in development 
have come to realize that equality of 
opportunity for women is not 
enough. The vast majority of 
women will not or cannot take 
advantage of opportunities because 
they have been disempowered by 
economic and cultural factors. There 
is a lesson to be learned about social 
structures in a folk tale: 

A fox and a stork may be given 
equal opportunity to eat froma 
dish. If the dish is wide and shallow, 
the fox will eat its fill and the stork 
will only peck at a few morsels. But 
if the dish is deep and narrow, the 
stork’s long beak and neck will 
reach to the bottom, leaving the fox 
to stretch its tongue to lick a little 
food from the surface. For both to 
benefit fairly, each would have to 
eat a share of food from its own 
dish.? 

We now recognize that women 
are frequently held back from par- 
ticipating in development by social 
and cultural traditions which have 
remained unchanged for genera- 
tions. Women in the Third World 
say that efforts should be shifted 
from a focus on “women in develop- 
ment” to one of “gender and devel- 
opment,” that takes into considera- 
tion the relationship of men and 
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women in a society. 

The two chief concerns of “gen- 
der analysis” are the condition and 
position of women. Condition refers 
to their material situation: poverty, 
inadequate education, excessive 
work burdens and a lack of access to 
resources. Position refers to their 
social, political and economic stand- 
ing. In general, women’s position is 
one of subordination and 
inferiority. 

We now realize that in assessing 
development proposals from this 
perspective, we must ask how a pro- 
ject addresses women’s practical 
needs and strategic interests. 
Practical needs relate to immediate 
needs such as income, land, hous- 
ing, health services, education and 
credit. Strategic interests relate to 
improving the position of women in 
society and their long-term needs, 
with consideration of problems such 
as division of labour between the 
sexes, discrimination and unequal 
access to decision-making 
positions.4 

A very important factor in ensur- 
ing that everyone in a community 
benefits from a development project 
is the involvement of all people in 
analyzing the need, planning and 
carrying out the project, and main- 
taining it on an ongoing basis. Social 
structures, particularly the division 
of labour between men and women, 
vary from culture to culture, but 
consistently, the work that women 
do is valued less. The social, eco- 
nomic and technical empowerment 
of women at the community level is 


seen as vital to effective develop- 
ment efforts.> Until their position 
improves and their participation 
becomes the norm, special efforts 
will have to be made to include 
women in the development process. 


Gender and 
Development 

and PWS&D: 

How Are We Doing? 


For some time, PWS&D has sup- 
ported projects which seek to 
address women’s practical needs. 
Increasingly we are emphasizing the 
importance of women’s participa- 
tion in the design and direction of a 
project. The goal of many current 
projects is to assist women to devel- 
op skills which will empower them 
to seek new roles for themselves 
within their families and in society. 
We believe that everyone in the 
community will benefit from the 
enhancement of women’s self- 
esteem and confidence in their abili- 
ty to contribute as equal partners in 
society. 


1. Two Halves..., p.5. 

2. Two Halves..., p. 14. 

3. “Male/Female Relations: A Critical Issue to Devel- 
opment,” PAC Newsletter, Vol. 4, No. 2, July, 1990. 

4. “Male/Female Relations:...” 

5. Stamp, Patricia, Technology, Gender, and Power in 
Africa, International Development Research Centre, 
1989, p. iii. 
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EL SALVADOR: 
Women’s Health Clinic 


Like all women in Latin 
America, Salvadorean women live 
in a male-dominated society, but 
many of them are striving for a 
better quality of life and hope to 
build a more just society for all 
Salvadoreans. Our project partner, 
CONAMUS (National Coordinating 
Council of Women of El Salvador), 
is an umbrella organization for 
women’s committees from different 
sectors of the Salvadorean popula- 
tion — rural cooperatives, unions, 
health care workers, the arts 
community, teachers, students and 
homemakers. CONAMUS pro- 
motes the role of women in the 
process of seeking change. They 
believe that the violence of the long 
war in their country has increased 
women’s suffering as well as hav- 
ing destroyed the economy. Both 
women and men have been victims 
of appalling human rights viola- 
tions, but women have faced 
increased domestic violence and 
rape by unknown assailants 
who are likely para-military 
personnel. 

While CONAMUS'’ overall objec- 
tives address women’s strategic 
interests and seek to improve 
women’s position in society, the 
Women’s Health Clinic which they 
operate with PWS&D assistance 


meets urgent practical needs by 
providing physical and psychologi- 
cal care and legal advice. CONA- 
MUS uses radio spots to make the 
clinic known to women. 

Unfortunately, CONAMUS’ 
attempts to help the critical condi- 
tion of women in San Salvador 


have been met with government 
harrassment. On the evening that 
the six Jesuit priests, their house- 
keeper and her daughter were 
killed, members of the army 
searched the CONAMUS offices 
and the clinic and confiscated 
everything, including files. The 
Women’s Health Clinic, however, 
quickly resumed operation with 
PWS&D help, and continues today. 
With the prospect of peace in El 
Salvador, hopes have been raised, 
but the harrassment of community 
organizers in continuing. Only 
Salvadoreans can change their soci- 
ety, but they are calling us to act in 
solidarity in our own country. 
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Chigodi Women’s Centre 


The Chigodi Women’s Centre 
is the women’s training centre of 
the Blantyre Synod of the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian 
(CCAP), our partner church in 
Malawi. The Chigodi Centre, 
which is directed by women, was 
established to build up the Body 
of Christ by training women and 
girls to take up positions of lead- 
ership and responsibility in the 
CCAP. PWS&D provides support 
for a course at the Centre in 
development drama. Drama is a 
popular education tool and is 
used to encourage and instruct 
women in development issues 
and self-help skills, both in the 
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church and in Malawian culture. 
The women choose themes for 
their dramas that are important 
to their lives. 

The following story from Peggy 
Reid, our church’s representative 
at Chigodi, captures the spirit of 
women who are learning to pro- 
ject not only their voices, but 
themselves for social change. It 
also shows how churches can be 
change agents in the world: 

So maybe it lacked the style of 
“Les Miserables” or the suspense 
of “Phantom of the Opera,” but 
what it might have lacked in style 
and suspense it made up for in its 
presentation and in the enthusi- 


asm of its participants... 

For a week, eleven women from 
two presbyteries came to the 
Chigodi Women’s Centre for a 
course on development drama. 
Sponsored with funds from 
PWS&D, the women studied how 
to make use of drama to teach 
both Biblical and developmental 
themes to their congregations 
and to the people within their 
communities...but it wasn’t just 
study! 

Near the end of the week, the 
eleven women went to a neigh- 
bouring village, obtained permis- 
sion from the village chief, and 
proceeded to perform their drama 
at the market. It takes a lot of 
courage to perform your drama in 
the middle of an open air market, 
without stage, props, costumes or 
lighting, and with people milling 
all around you! But perform they 
did, and within 5 minutes 200 
people had formed a circle around 
the actresses and were laughing 
and nodding in agreement with 
the drama. They were nodding in 
agreement to the difficulties that 
occur when alcohol enters a_fami- 
ly. They were recognizing the 
importance of the church’s 
involvement at such times, and 
they were learning—amidst all 
that humour—about the impor- 
tance of latrines, where they 
should be built, and how with a 
well-built and well-placed latrine, 
the hygiene within their communi- 
ty would improve. 

The drama lasted 45 minutes, 
and a more enthused audience 
you couldn’t have wanted...and a 
happier cast you couldn't have 
found. They left the market 
singing and laughing...and 
already planning the theme of 
their next drama. 


INDIA: 


Literacy Education 
for Children and Adults 


The director of Roofs for the 
Roofless, Mrs. Savithri 
Devanesen, feels that education 
of women is a key to social 
change in India. With PWS&D 
support, Roofs for the Roofless 
provides evening literacy classes 
to children and adults in rural 
villages near Madras. These 
courses are planned to assist 
boys and girls who work during 
the day to supplement family 
incomes, and women who were 
denied education because of 
marriage at an early age. 

Roofs for the Roofless is direct- 
ed by women and employs 
women and men as teachers and 
health care workers. Women are 
given prominence as village orga- 
nizers and animators, thus 
improving their position in soci- 
ety. Staff meet regularly for 
mutual support and problem- 
solving to improve conditions for 
families in the villages. While the 
adult literacy classes are open to 
both men and women, experi- 
ence has shown that the classes 
are made up mostly of women, 
and are therefore designed to fit 
women’s needs. In addition to 
reading and writing, the adult 
literacy course includes informa- 
tion on hygiene, nutrition, caring 
for the family and income-genera- 
tion. In this way, women’s 


practical needs are being met. 
The literacy curriculum 

includes an annual excursion to 

significant places outside the vil- 


lages, 
such as 
museums and his- 
toric sites, giving women 
who have been isolated some 
exposure to the world around 
them. As the women meet 
together regularly in their class- 
es they grow in confidence and 
begin to look at ways to improve 
life for everyone in their villages. 
Through participation, women 
begin to address strategic needs. 
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THE FUTURE 
IN PARTNERSHIP 


PWS&D and other development 
agencies are learning over the 
years how to be better partners in 
development. The local church 
and community groups who seek 
our assistance are in the best posi- 
tion to know their situation and 
needs. We have been especially 
careful to listen and learn rather 
than impose foreign ideals and 
culture along with offering our 
financial aid. Real partnership, our 
partners tell us, requires dialogue. 
In the course of that dialogue, it is 
the global responsibility of all of 
us to speak out against injustice, 
wherever it is found. 

The drive toward “gender and 
development” project analysis is 
clearly coming from our Third 
World partners. It did not arise 
first from the influence of Western 
feminists, but from the thinking 
and experiences of Third World 
women, particularly in Africa and 
Central America. 

The projects described above 
are good examples of the move 


toward “gender and develop- 
ment” analysis. They work well 
because women’s perspectives, 
ideas and gifts were included at all 
stages. With the help of PWS&D, 
the church and community groups 
are able to provide skills training 
and raise the confidence and self- 
esteem of the participants. Social 
change, however, is the responsi- 
bility of the people living in their 
communities and societies. We can 
support their efforts with acts of 
solidarity in our own country, but 
we cannot change their society for 
them. 

For development agencies like 
PWS&D, gender and development 
is the way of the future. For the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, it 
is one way that we can show our 
solidarity with women around the 
world and participate in the 
Ecumenical Decade: Churches in 
Solidarity with Women. Through 
development that is sensitive to 
the needs of both men and 
women, we can facilitate serving 


both the practical needs and strate- 
gic interests of all members of a 
community. The lessons we learn 
from our Third World partners we 
can apply in Canada, too. 
Together, we can move toward the 
fullness of life which God intends 
for all members of the global com- 
munity, be they women, men or 
children. 
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Stealing Easter 


by David Webber 


All kinds of predators are waiting to steal 
I the joy of Easter and dominate your life 


t’s Easter weekend. The loons 
are back on Lac La Hache. It’s 
fitting they should return at Easter. 
We share the lake with them 
spring, summer and fall. They are, 
for us, the sign of a new growing 
season, a new spring with all its 
good feelings and hope. 

I never realized before, but the 
loon serves as our Easter Lily, a 
kind of symbol for Easter that is a 
reminder in metaphorical terms 
what the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is all about. I heard the 
loon’s haunting voice this morning 
as I lay in bed waiting for the 
house to warm up to the early 
morning fire I had lit a few 
moments before. A long, lonely, 
labouring wail: an Easter symbol 
that speaks. The loon’s presence: 
a metaphor for the new life and 
real hope the risen Christ pro- 
mises. The loon’s cry: a metaphor 
for God’s creation that cries out in 
labour, waiting for the risen Christ 
to complete his redemptive work. 

On Easter morning, we all got 
out of bed early for an Easter egg 
hunt as is our custom. As we were 
enjoying a breakfast of the fruit of 
our hunting, another hunt began 
on the lake not 50 metres from our 
house. Four juvenile eagles began 
to stalk our loon. 

The delinquent troop of mar- 
auders had been with us all last 
summer and had a habit of being 
in trouble, screaming defiantly as 
they soared over our house. Now 
they were in a flying circle pattern 
just a couple of metres over our 
loon . . . swooping down to force 
the loon to dive . . . watching it 
swim for its life in the shallow, 
crystal clear water. As soon as the 
loon surfaced, the closest eagle 
swooped again. The loon frantic- 
ally dived, again. The eagles’ 
Strategy was obvious. Keep the 
loon under water until it drowned 
or tired out to the point that one 
eagle could grab it. Soon an eagle 
dove into the lake with its large 


yellow talons grabbing for the 
loon. The loon screamed. 

We could take it no longer. 
Linda bolted out the door onto the 
deck yelling and clapping her 
hands. I ran out the other door 
looking for rocks. The boys raced 
for the canoe and dumped it into 
the lake. The screaming eagles left 
reluctantly. Our loon headed for 
deeper water and safety with a new 
lease on life. 

As I reflected on the experience 
later in the day, while watching 
nine bald-headed eagles roosting 
on the ice in the centre of the lake, 
the incident reminded me that all 
around there are predators waiting 
to steal Easter. 

The first Christians personally 
experienced the risen Christ. John, 
Mary, Peter, Martha and Thomas 
— all had personal encounters 
with the risen Christ on the first 
Easter. Out of those encounters, 
they were cared for personally. 
Doubt was dispelled, grief was 
defeated, unfaithfulness was for- 
given, and love was given. Out of 
those personal relationships with 
the risen Christ, the first Christians 
experienced rebirth or newness in 
life. 


Nearly 2,000 years later, Chris- 
tians are still encountering the 
risen Christ, in a spiritual and 
incarnational way, in a personal 
way. Out of our own relationship 
with the risen Christ, we receive 
care and rebirth to newness in life. 
This is our Easter experience. 

All personal relationships take 
time and discipline. A relationship 
with the risen Christ is no differ- 
ent. The risen Christ is especially 
encountered in a personal way 
when you and | take our lives to 
scripture, pause to talk with Christ 
in prayer, experience the care and 
love of Christ through time spent 
with another Christian. The risen 
Christ chooses to use these ways to 
maintain a personal relationship 
with you and me. They are such 
simple things, these means of 
grace. 

However, I am becoming increas- 
ingly aware of all kinds of preda- 
tors that steal Easter from me by 
stealing my time with Christ. A 
career that can leave me whacked 
to the point of total fatigue is one 
example. Recreational activities 
that can crowd in on every spare 
moment provide an example from 
the opposite end of the spectrum. 
Family that leaves no space or 
time for me as an individual can be 
a third. A lack of discipline that 
seduces me into wasting time with 
a television — instead of “wasting 
time” with Christ — can be fourth. 

Make your own list of Easter 
Stealers, Easter predators that 
scream at you and dominate your 
life. Then, as a summer project, 
see what you can do about keeping 
these screaming eagles at bay. See 
what you can do to change the pat- 
tern. Don’t let them keep you sub- 
merged and struggling for your 
life.J 


David Webber is a minis 
Presbyterian Church in British Columbia, a 
house church ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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The Church’s Christ is a 
Present Christ 


by David Marshall 


Easter continues as the heart and foundation 
of all that Christians believe 


Cus resurrection was the 


best event in this world’s history. 
Here is the heart of Christian 
teaching. Most people don’t 
believe it; all Christians do or will. 

We have many sources for this 
firm faith. It comes from truthful 
apostles, the witnessing Spirit, the 
lives of heroes and martyrs, and 
the universal Christian worship. 
This faith has consoled the dying, 
strengthened the living, and reas- 
sured the tempted and tried. 

When we say, “I believe in... 
the resurrection of the body,” we 
mean the buried body of the cruci- 
fied Jesus was raised to life on the 
third day, glorified with new 
immortality, and shown to sur- 
prised, terrified, and then consoled 
and rejoicing disciples. 

The endless consequences of that 
first Easter glory are beyond all 
human power to describe; but we 
must note a few areas of meaning 
which will strengthen us in the 
present fight for the faith. 

We cannot visit the empty tomb 
with the folded grave-clothes as 
two apostles could. The risen 
Christ will not break bread for us 
in the unique way he did for Cleo- 
pas and friend at Emmaus. Nor 
may we ask for sight as was 
demanded by favoured Thomas. 
But we should believe the testi- 
mony of those and other New Tes- 
tament witnesses as they tell us the 
joyful news that he who was dead 
is alive for evermore. 

The meaning of this is more 
marvellous than many have ima- 
gined. It means the mighty acts of 
God are not dependent on the sup- 
port of sinful mortals, even though 
they be disciples. Christ was raised 
from the dead at a time when the 
disciples were still sunk in spiritual 
stupor, imagining the last word 
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about their master was that he was 
crucified. 

In other words, the power of God 
is most marvelously displayed when 
human resources seem to be 
vanishing. Therefore, those who 
receive the New Testament witness 
to the bodily resurrection of the 
Saviour will hope for the spiritual 
resurrection of the present Church. 
They see what the risen Christ did 
for his disheartened and ineffective 
disciples, and believe he is mighty 
to help with similar problems in 
1992. 


Christ’s resurrection 
must not be isolated from 
the other parts of 

New Testament testimony 


But it is a serious mistake to 
isolate Christ’s resurrection from 
other parts of New Testament tes- 
timony about him. There we learn 
the mystery that God proposed to 
raise Christ from the dead before 
he was born in Bethlehem. This 
introduces the awesome New Tes- 
tament sequence: Christ was born 
to die; he died that he might rise 
again; risen and ascended, he sent 
his Spirit; then the gospel was 
preached, the Church formed, and 
the New Testament Scriptures 
written. So witness to Christian 
truth was guaranteed till the day of 
grace ends. 

A firm grasp of these themes 
gave the Early Church an invin- 
cible strength in its life and death 
struggle with great Rome. Such 
strength was inseparable from reli- 
ance on the Christian Scriptures; 
these held the Church on course 
amidst the convulsions which 
rocked her from within, while per- 
secution assailed from without. 
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Today, it is said that Christ’s 
resurrection is inaccessible to 
historical science and, therefore, 
unacceptable to the modern mind. 
Why shouldn’t the modern mind 
be a believing mind and learn from 
the Bible to compare the ways of 
God, which are past finding out, 
with human behaviour? Judas sold 
his master for 30 pieces of silver, 
Peter denied him and Paul perse- 
cuted him — we can all understand 
that. But God raised his disowned 
Christ from the dead — that is 
beyond our power to explain. 
Faith, however, receives the testi- 
mony, believes the witness of 
others, and so finds joy in reciting 
the simplest creed of all, “Jesus is 
Lord.” 

This brings us back to the press- 
ing question as to what we are 
going to do with the Bible. Read 
it. It should be no surprise it 
means different things to different 
people. The writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture say a great variety of things, 
and some of them very difficult. 
What is amazing is the unanimity 
of the Bible writers at crucial 
points: one of these is that God’s 
ways are not ours. 

Holy Scripture also tells us that 
one reason for the strange ways of 
God is that our sins have made 
him a stranger to us. When a 
change begins to take place in us, 
we begin to see the need for the 
Divine Word to penetrate our dark 
ignorance and we grasp the faith- 
ful, painful, truthful witness of 
prophets and apostles. 

Those who do so prepare to wel- 
come Jesus Christ, not as a stran- 
ger, but as the friend of sinners. 
How come? This is what he was 
when he was in Galilee’s lanes and 
among Jerusalem’s crowds 2,000 
years ago. His character hasn’t 
changed. God raised him from the 
dead — “Jesus Christ, the same, 
yesterday, today and forever.” The 
Church’s Christ is a present Christ, 
and also a friendly Christ to the 
undeserving. 

In the newspaper recently, a 
writer confidently declared that 


“death is nothingness.” How does 
he know? Those who go down to 
death move along a one-way street. 
Since none has ever returned, who 
can speak with confidence of what 
lies on the other side of death? 

Christian belief is based on our 
decision to receive the witness of 
those who say in Christ’s case God 
made an exception to the rule that 
death is a one-way street. “The 
third day he rose again according 
to the Scriptures.” This is the 
heart of faith. It is not based on 
the restless human questioning as 
to what God could do, or should 
do, but on what he has done as he 
revealed himself in Christ. This 
revelation comes to us through the 
witnessing Spirit, the written 
Word, and the testifying Church. 

The Spirit is the greatest witness 
to Christ in the world. He con- 
vinces us that Jesus is risen, sets us 
free to confess Jesus as Lord, and 
fulfils our master’s promise, “He 
will glorify me, for he will take 
what is mine and declare it to 
you.” The Spirit reveals to us the 
wonders of heaven where Christ is, 
where tears are wiped away, and 
where the hellish strife of this 
world is gone forever. 

It has been said that the biblical 
version of heaven is too negative. 
One is tempted to retort “Blessed 
negativity!” There will be no final 
happiness until some _ present 
things are gone to the garbage 
collection which comes at the end 
of time. Melanchthon thought one 
thing that made heaven so desir- 
able was that there we would be 
finally finished with sin. In the 
clear words of the Te Deum: 

You are the King of glory O Christ, 

You are the everlasting Son of the 

Father, . . . 

When you had overcome the 

sharpness of death, 

You opened the Kingdom of 

heaven to all believers. 

Christ’s resurrection is also the 
guarantee of our resurrection. He 
has become “the first-fruits of 
them that slept.” That there is a 
connection between our present 
mortal bodies and the resurrection 
bodies which await us at the last 
day is taught clearly by Paul in 
I Corinthians 15. The exact nature 
of that connection we cannot know 


in this life. 

It is impossible the Divine pur- 
pose in this could be thwarted by 
the brutal persecutors of the Chris- 
tians in Southern Gaul in AD 177. 
They not only put the faithful to 
death, but then burnt their bodies 
and scattered their ashes on the 
Rhone saying: “They trusted in a 
resurrection when they faced death 
so boldly: now we have made sure 
that they shall never have a resur- 
rection.” 

We are living at a time of crisis 
and confusion, unparalleled since 
the 16th-century Protestant Refor- 
mation. Knowledge is available as 
never before, yet ignorance 
abounds. More freedom is enjoyed 
in Canada than in most of the 
world, yet many minds are oppres- 
sed by fear, selfishness, resentment 
and misery. There is greater diver- 
sity of religion than was ever 
known in the past, yet many Can- 
adians profess to have no religion, 
the Church is unsure of herself, 
and the gospel muted because of 
the uncertainty of some of her 
shepherds. 

What a miracle that the Word of 
God comes through all this chaos 
and assures us that Christ is the 
resurrection and the life, and still 


comes to seek and save the lost. 
Those who believe this sufficient 
and only gospel may pray for the 
Spirit of assurance who dispels so 
much of our darkness. Such light 
will make them glad and they will 
be able to bear the clouds that 
remain, until the dawn of the per- 
fect day. 

Here is meaning. To find it leads 
to a wonderful discovery. The 
friends of meaning soon arrive to 
take their place in our lives. 
Christian meaning never comes 
alone. It brings hope, purpose, 
resource and destiny. Then the 
risen Lord who gave such meaning 
keeps his promise, “Lo I am with 
you always, to the close of the 


age.”(_] 


j 


David Marshall is minister of St. Enoch’s 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ont. 
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Called to Witness, Volume III 
edited by John S. Moir. 

The Committee on History of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 1991. $12.00. 
Reviewed by Kim Arnold. 

It is a pleasant task to review the 
Committee on History’s most 
recent publication Called to Wit- 
ness, Volume III, edited by Dr. 
John S. Moir. It is the third 
volume in a series of biographies 
written about worthy servants of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, ordained and laity alike. 
All three volumes are companions 
to Dr. Moir’s Enduring Witness. 

Volume III is a well-written, well- 
researched publication, authored 
and co-ordinated by some leading 
historians today. It is, however, a 
modest-sized volume with a style 
not at all intimidating to those 
simply interested in learning the 
story behind our predecessors. It 
comprises 110 pages, 12 illustra- 


BOOKS 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may De purchased 
through the W.M.S. Bookroom, 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


tions, and approximately 10 pages 
allotted to each profile. 

The profiles provide a window 
into the busy lives of 10 intriguing 
Presbyterians. Many were modest, 
hard-working people, certainly not 
seeking prominence or accolades. 
Others earned a national and even 
international reputation for their 
good works in society. But all had 
strong ecumenical leanings evident 
in their involvement in preaching, 
secular education, social work, 
missions, music, government ser- 
vice and the medical profession. 

The profiles are arranged chrono- 
logically beginning with Rev. James 
Drummond MacGregor. At first, a 
rather reluctant immigrant to Nova 


Scotia, sent by the Anti-burgher 
General Associate Synod in Scot- 
land, he quickly gained a reputa- 
tion (not always in line with his 
peers) in Pictou, preaching the 
gospel and anti-slavery to all who 
would listen. His concerns 
extended to working for the 
formation of a theological training 
school suitable for candidates for 
Canadian ministry. 

The book also includes the story 
of Rev. Alexander Spark, initially a 
teacher who changed careers to 
become the minister at the “Scotch 
Church” in Quebec City, later to 
be renamed St. Andrew’s. 

We learn of Rev. Charles Chini- 
quy, a Roman Catholic priest cum 
Presbyterian minister and grand 
orator, a man who made as many 
foes as friends. 

A young scholar in our own 
church, Rev. Young Yoo, recounts 
the story of missionary, scholar, 
writer and preacher James Scarth 
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are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
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and a great city 
location ~ and 
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Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
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Gale. Leaving Alma, Ontario, and 

his Presbyterian congregation as a 
young person, his work began with 
the University College YMCA 
(1888) in Korea. 

A knighthood was the result of 
the life-long accomplishments of 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, a noted 
musician of many capacities who 
served as organist at a young age 
for St. Paul’s Church in Hamilton 
and Knox in Toronto. Although a 
residency in a German war camp 
might have been a disadvantage to 
some, he seized the opportunity to 
hone his musical skills by improv- 
ing his playing and teaching others. 

Ella Margaret Strang Savage is 
detailed as a medical doctor, wife, 
mother, missionary, social worker, 
educator, preacher and carpenter 
— all this in the rugged Peace 
River District of Alberta. 

This volume is definitely not page 
after page of dry, chronological 
facts. The stories of these dynamic 
individuals, and others, make his- 
tory come alive. As we reach a 
crucial turning point in the life of 
the church, reading them will serve 
‘to give a renewed sense of spirit 
and enthusiasm for The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. 


Called to Witness II (71/4767/005) 
— as are the previous volumes in 
this series and Enduring Witness — 
is available from the Distribution 
Centre, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Kim Arnold is deputy archivist, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada Archives. 


Young Children and Worship 

by Sonja M. Stewart and Jerome W. 
Berryman. 

Westminster/JJohn Knox Press, 
1990. $19.45. 

Reviewed by Dorcas Gordon. 

This book results from the colla- 
boration of two authors. Dr. 
Stewart’s contribution comes from 
her work in early childhood educa- 
tion, Christian worship, and the 
function of symbols and religious 
imagination in Christian formation. 
Dr. Berryman’s focus is on the 
function of religious language — 
parable, sacred story and liturgical 
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and Development 
ieee Phureniy Gatiaga Please make your cheque payable 
Don Mills, Ontario to Presbyterian World Service and 


M3C 1J7 Development 
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Fast-growing, active Congregation seeks 
ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
to focus on 
Christian Education for all ages 


an 
Pastoral Care 


as well as sharing in 
all Ministerial duties including worship and preaching 


Please Contact the Rev. Karl English 
St. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
703 HERITAGE DRIVE S.W. @ CALGARY, ALBERTA T2V 2W4 


MAKE YOUR JOB EASY WITH 


ClV FE 


Church Contributions Computer Accounting Software 


® For IBM Lt ONLY 
Compatible PC's 
8 60 Day Trial Offer $419 


CALL TODAY! == 


CRUISES 


1992 
Cruise and dine on the 
scenic waters of the 
historic Grand River 
YOUR DAY INCLUDES: 
e Dinner Cruise with hot tender 
roast beef dinner 
Sparkling live Music Revue 
Six Nations side-tours 
Enchanting Nature Cruise 
Colourful Tour Wagon Ride 
Audio-visual Presentation 
Craft and Bake Shops 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 


PHONE ll 


BIG CREEK 


(Plus Shipping & Handling) 


Peculiar Sa Corp. 
716, 7219 - 104 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA TOE 4B8 
CALL TOLL FREE INCANADA 1 (800) 661-4483 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


© PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


R.R. 2, Caledonia, 
Ontario NOA 1A0 
(416) 765-4107 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 


¢ downtown location — single rooms 
¢ reasonable individual & group rates 


Inquiries: 3495 University St. 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


Tel: (514) 288-5256 
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Books continued 


action — in the moral and spiritual 
development of children. 

It is a book about worship and 
young children, and seeks to pre- 
sent an exciting way for children, 
ages 3-7, to experience God while 
learning about God. Although the 
authors believe that young children 
Should be included in Sunday 
worship, they are aware that most 
congregations dismiss them for 
part, if not all, of the service. 
Their concern is that during that 
time apart, appropriate ways are 
found to enable the children to 
experience and worship God. 

Their primary approach is a sen- 
sorimotor style of story-telling 
which emphasizes a visual, oral and 
kinesthetic mode. After a series of 
introductory chapters in which they 
present their method, the rest of 
this book concentrates on how the 
method can be applied to stories 
from the Old Testament, and from 
the church year including Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent and 
Easter. Activities are developed 
around the order of worship com- 
monly used in Reformed churches: 
assemble in God’s name, proclaim 
God’s word, give thanks to God, 
go in God’s name. 

The book overflows with ideas 
for each story, the materials 
needed and the movement of ideas. 
Detailed descriptions are given 
concerning how to set up special 
rooms where, through story-telling, 
art and other specially designed 
activities, children can enter more 
deeply into the life of faith, A 
final section makes available pat- 
terns and instructions to be used 
with each presentation. 

At a time when many congrega- 
tions are evaluating their ministry 
with children, it is good to see a 
book like this available to church 
leaders. 

Dorcas Gordon serves in a team ministry in 
St. David’s Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Truth to Tell: The Gospel as 
Public Truth 
by Lesslie Newbigin. 
Eerdmans, 1991. $8.95. 
Reviewed by David Marshall. 
Here is the written form of three 


lectures first given at Western 
Theological Seminary, Holland, 
Michigan. The subtitle, The Gos- 
pel as Public Truth, covers the 
three chapters which deal with the 
truth believed and known, affirmed 
in the church, and told in the state. 

Newbigin is widely experienced in 
church affairs, having been a 
bishop in the Church of South 
India, an associate secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, and 
now minister in the United Refor- 
med Church (U.K.). 

Those who have read his Gospel 
in a Pluralist Society will expect an 
approach which is honest, relevant 
and hard-hitting: they will not be 
disappointed. 

The first lecture is a piece of 
Christian apologetics in which the 
author shows Christian theology 
need not be brow-beaten, either by 
the false optimism of the Enlight- 
enment, or by the cold exclusivism 
of modern scientific method. 

Next, he addresses “the sad quar- 
rel between our objectivist funda- 
mentalists and our subjectivist 
liberals.” Whether he is altogether 


successful here, readers will judge 
for themselves. I am inclined to 
the view that terms like “funda- 
mentalist” and “liberal” could be 
Classified as theological swear 
words and should, therefore, be 
discarded because they generate 
more heat than light. But how can 
we describe people in the midst of 
present theological diversification? 
That is a hard question. 

At the end of the second lecture, 
there is a short discussion of the 
New Age Movement which illus- 
trates Newbigin’s powers of analy- 
sis and criticism. 

Then, thirdly, the thrust of the 
concern for truth becomes plain. 
In commending the true God in 
today’s world, we need to expose 
the false gods of our time. “There- 
fore with affirmation there has to 
be anathema. We have to reject 
ideologies which give to elements 
in God’s ordering of things the 
central and absolute place which 
belongs to Christ alone.” 

I wish the author had made refer- 
ence to the Holy Spirit of truth in 
his discussion of the Bible. But we 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO LIVE AND WORK ABROAD 


The International Christian Youth Exchange is an interna- 
tional, independent charitable youth organization which 
offers young people between the ages of 16 to 27 years the 
opportunity to spend six months or 1 year abroad in volun- 
tary service in Africa, South America, or Asia. 


Participants in the programme will live with local host fami- 
lies and will be exposed to the different cultures, languages 
and range of developments within those communities and 
countries. 


Areas of work available are: working in refugee camps, 
working in hospitals in rural areas, construction and reno- 
vation of schools and houses for the poor and needy, teach- 
ing English or French language in schools, working among 
street kids etc. 


We are now accepting late applicants who would like to go 
to South America and Asia. This year’s programme begins 
July of this year. There is a small financial commitment. We 
will accept applicants on a first come, first serve basis. 
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are all experts at pointing out how 
others could improve their per- 
formance. This is a good book. 
Its study will help readers to think 
in a Christian way amidst present 
confusion. I read it through twice. 


David Marshall is minister of St. Enoch’s 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ont. 


Homemade Christians: A Guide 
for Parents of Young Children 
by Nancy Marrocco. 
Collins, Novalis, Wood Lake 
Books, 1987. $7.95. 
Reviewed by Drew Strickland. 
Many of the resources I have 
sought for help in Christian spiri- 
tual formation and devotion in the 
home have left me feeling like ser- 
mons I have heard and even 
preached on the topic — that it’s 
hopeless. Writer and preacher 
often advocate a kind of impracti- 
cal watered-down monasticism, fine 
for those who can live a spirituality 
of the “edge” where quiet, reflec- 
tion and retreat are possible. That, 
however, requires child care. 
Nancy Marrocco recognizes that 
continued over page 


For further information and 
applications, please apply to: 
National Director 
International Christian Youth 
Exchange 
P.O. Box 3017, Station C 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9V 2G2 
Tel. (416) 665-6367 
Fax (416) 791-3735 


Think about the challenges of liv- 
ing, working and growing in a dif- 
ferent environment and among 
people of a different culture and 
language. It’s a once in a lifetime 
opportunity! 


Looking for 
Something? 


If you're 
looking for 
an article we 
ran during 
the past year, 
our 


1991 Index 


can help you 
find it! 


For a copy 
send your address 
and $5.00 to 
Index 


Recor 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7 


GIFFEN GLASS 


Artists in Stainecl Glass 


* MEMORIAL WINDOWS « 
¢ EXPERIENCED RESTORATIONS « 
121 Oxford Street, London; Ont. N6A 1T4 


. (519) 661-0545 


Books continued 


a spirituality of the “centre,” where 
chaos, noise and the tyranny of 
tight schedules reign, is the only 
milieu a parent of small children 
has in which to bring Christ into 
daily contemporary life. For a 
parent with the responsibility and 
desire to create a home environ- 
ment that will aid in the spiritual 
growth of little ones, this beautiful 
and practical book is manna in the 
desert. 

Homemade Christians is full of 
encouraging words to parents of 
children under six years of age. 
With pictures and gentle descrip- 
tion, the book leads them to over- 
come common fears of bringing a 
faith dimension to bear within 
daily household routine. “You, the 
Christian parent, have started out 
with what is already growing, pre- 
cious and holy. ... Your child is a 
treasure.” “The desire to give a 
child what’s good is a Christian 
desire. Don’t be afraid to do this 
work.” “You are not alone.” 

Homemade Christians connects 
home with church so your child 
will make the connection. It 
relates aspects of home life to the 
community worship experience. 
The welcoming of a child into 
God’s family at church through 
baptism is connected to welcoming 
a newborn child into your family at 
home. Baptism is also connected 
through talking of Bible stories 
with water imagery, talking of your 
child’s baptism in the bath-tub and 
re-enacting it. Have fun with your 
baptism. 

In the same vein, two straws 
drinking from the same _ glass 
become an opportunity to remem- 
ber all God’s people drinking from 
the same living water. Bread at 
home points to Jesus, Bread of 
Life, bread of the Eucharist, God’s 
bread from heaven. Lighting 
candles at home _ celebrations 
reminds us of Jesus as the light of 
the world. Candles at church tell 
us we celebrate there, too. Stars 
can always point to the Natal Star. 
Have an Advent wreath at home 
like the one at church. Add a 
Bible to your child’s pile of books, 
so it becomes a natural companion 
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at home and church. 

In this tender book, the old Cel- 
tic wisdom that the mundane is the 
edge of glory, and that the extra- 
ordinary can be found in the ordi- 
nary, comes to life. Homemade 
Christians marks as holy our daily 
routine and caring for others. 
Following this guide, practising the 
presence of God, brings a sense of 
house blessing as connections draw 
us from the mundane to the holy. 

The author encourages parents 
with her faith and trust. Children 
will be with us in the life of the 
church if we meet them at home 
with the gospel and journey with 
them. “Take the harvest for 
granted. Your child will make the 
connections. By grace at home 
and church, the lambs are fed.” 


Drew Strickland is minister of Beaches 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


The Thoughtful Christian’s Guide 
to Investing 

by Gary D. Moore. 

Zondervan, 1990. $12.95. 
Reviewed by Nancy Serrick. 

You'll enjoy this book. It’s about 
one man’s decision to find out 
more about what the Bible says 
about money, and then to apply 
what he learned to his life. The 
fact that he’s a senior vice- 
president of a major U.S. invest- 
ment firm adds all the more to the 
story. 

Christian principles? Wall 
Street? Aren’t they mutually ex- 
Clusive terms? Not so, according 
to Gary D. Moore. He talks about 
the nature of money, that it is 
neither good nor bad, and how to 
use it and why. “Money is not a 
luxury nor a statement of who we 
are; it is a resource. A resource 
that must be placed firmly at the 


MARTHA AND T HAVEN'T 
CHANGED OOR GELIEF THAT 
CHRISTIANS SHOULD STICK TO 
THE NECESSITIES OF LIFE, 
WE JOST HAVE TO KEEP 
REDEFINING THE MEANING 
OF NECESSITY. 


feet of God. And once that is 
done, it is a resource that can daily 
shape our world for the better.” 

There is lots on the Christian 
perspective which the author has 
gained from study and experience 
(some of it painful). “I could have 
avoided 90 per cent of my investing 
mistakes over the years if I had 
Spent a little more of my time 
reading Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Luke and James,” he says. 

You'll find informative sections 
on interesting ways of handling 
money, including investing in 
stocks, bonds, real estate — what 
to expect, the pitfalls to avoid. 
About stocks, he comments: “I 
believe the Christian investor 
should consider owning stock in 
those businesses engaged in pro- 
ductive, ethical endeavours. Clean 
products and clean profits can 
create wealth for our families, our 
country and our worid.” 

Two chapters are devoted to 
estate planning and planned giving. 
He encourages us to seek out ways 
of including churches and charit- 
able organizations in our wills and 


other investment decisions. “You 
do not need a Christian financial 
planner,” he states, “you need a 
financial plan based on Christian 
principles.” 

As for the book itself, it is 
printed in large, easy-to-read type. 
There are attractive boxes strate- 
gically placed throughout the chap- 
ters, containing points to consider, 
summaries of thoughts expressed, 
the occasional definition and just 
one or two charts. And then 
there’s the last section which the 
author calls his Resource Centre. 
It’s made up of lists that include 
organizations that have expertise in 
estate and planned giving, mutual 
funds with social _ criteria, 
recommended reading, and where 
to write for brochures and news- 
letters. 

The one caveat is that the book 
is written by an American, so it 
deals with money matters in his 
environment. Some of the invest- 
ment vehicles he discusses may be 
a little different from what is 
available in Canada, and readers 
here should keep that in mind. 


The truths are universal, how- 
ever. The insight Gary Moore has 
gained and the wisdom he imparts 
can be applied no matter where we 
are on the planet. 

Nancy Serrick is a vice-president of RBC 
Dominion Securities Inc. and elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. 


The Protestant Future 
by R. D. Kernohan. 
Christian Focus Publications Ltd., 
Ross-shire, Scotland, 1991. 
Reviewed by DeCourcy H. Rayner. 
This is a serious and scholarly 
Study of the trends in the Church 
today which will bring about 
changes in Protestantism, some of 
which have already occurred. 
Robert Kernohan is a Presbyte- 
rian elder, a graduate of Glasgow 
and Oxford universities. A pro- 
fessional journalist and broad- 
caster, he became editor of the 
Church of Scotland magazine Life 
and Work in 1972. When he 
retired in 1990, he was awarded 
membership in the Order of the 
British Empire. 


continued over page 


THE FORGOTTEN VERSE 


The second verse of the 
Bible lives in the shadow of 
the better known first verse: 
“In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth” 
(Gen. 1:1 NIV). 


Eugene F. Roop 

Wieand Professor of Biblical Studies 
Bethany Theological Seminary 
Oak Brook, Illinois 


“The earth was a formless void 
and darkness covered the face of 
the deep, while a wind from God 
swept over the face of the waters.” 
Genesis 1:2 NRSV 


ia 
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RISE UP AND RESPOND 
SHARING Bag 


in the financial responsibilities of the 
church is one way to participate 
creatively with God in the darkness 
of the created order 
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Books continued 


Consideration of the Roman 
Catholic and Russian Orthodox 
faiths is included, as well as the 
trends in the Church of England 
and its relation to the ecumenical 
movement. 

Regarding the political changes 
in the world, Kernohan writes: 
“There is no doubt that the decline 
of Communism opens up great 
opportunities in which Protestants 
can emphasize the need and duty 
to make the Bible available to 
everyone in every tongue, a pri- 
mary principle of the Reforma- 
tion. Yet for the foreseeable 
future, they can do So without any 
risk of major disagreement with 


Welcome 


Rome or Orthodoxy, at least on 
this account.” He points to the 
increasing number of evangelical 
Protestants in Latin America, and 
to the survival under extreme 
hardship of the church in Commu- 
nist China. 

In a chapter on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he reports that while many 
congregations open the sacrament 
to other denominations, inter- 
communion has not been accepted 
by Rome, although some individual 
Protestants have taken the bread 
and wine. 

The author sees Protestant think- 
ing breaking away from “social 
democracy” because, ultimately, it 
is not about human values, liberal 
opinions or the economics of a 


- THE MUSIC GROUP © 


to DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 


Knox, Guelph, Ont. 
a new member 


of the 
Record’s 


BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST. 
ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. 
ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 

TAPES & CD'S INNORTH AMERICA. 
Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 
by appointment. 


190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 


Every Home Plan 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
} AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent. Quebec 
HAR 1E6 


Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Rube 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


270 Wyse Road 
B2Y 3Y5 
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free market. Protestantism needs 
to recover and sustain personal 
moral values and a Christian 
inspired sense of community. 
Above all it is liberation from the 
sin that is within ourselves and 
part of our condition. He sums it 
up in these words: “The Protestant 
future is to reflect the Light of the 
World.” 

This book is forward-looking and 
stimulating. The author offers an 
extensive bibliography which he 
describes as “a _ bibliographical 
essay rather than a mere list of 
books.” 


DeCourcy H. Rayner is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
former editor of this magazine. 


When I Grow Up... I Want to 
Be an Adult 

by Ron Ross. 

Recovery Publications, 1990. 
Reviewed by Keith Humphrey. 

The title of the book, When I 
Grow Up... I Want to Be an 
Adult, indicates that this volume is 
intended for and addressed to 
those involved in the Adult Chil- 
dren of Alcoholics (ACOA) side of 
the substance abuse recovery/ 
rehabilitation program. None the 
less, it may also be utilized by the 
novice who is looking for insight 
into the cause and effect of sub- 
stance abuse, and who is trying to 
gain entrance into the help side of 
the program. In this regard, Ron 
Ross has provided an important 
contribution many have been seek- 
ing for some time. 

Despite the traditionally close 
association between various agen- 
cies of the church, and the sub- 
Stance abuse recovery, rehabili- 
tation and mutual support pro- 
gram, an “air of mystery” has 
shrouded what actually takes place 
within the Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA) family groups. The unini- 
tiated Christian is often surprised 
by the inner workings of these 
recovery programs (AA, Al-Anon, 
ACOA, etc.) and to discover that 
many recovering clients are unpre- 
pared to accept or deal with the 
traditional spiritual values, 
language and symbols of the 
church — including, and in parti- 
cular, references to the Triune 


a 


God. It is here that this book will 
likely prove most helpful to the 
reader. 

Using simple language, and based 
upon his own experience, Ross 
conducts the reader through a 
Step-by-step discussion on a par- 
ticular aspect of the subject. He 
employs scriptural reflection, a 
personal and group question/ 
answer/reflection exercise, and a 
final exercise entitled “Recovery 
Tool.” Each chapter of the work- 
book is designed to assist client, 
counsellor or observer in coming 
to grips with issues inherent to 
substance abuse. While the 
method for healing and recovery is 
primarily directed to those who 
have suffered the effects of sub- 
stance abuse through their matur- 
ing process, the lessons taught and 
learned here are portable to other 
areas of care. 

One contribution this book 
makes to the recovery/rehabili- 
tation field is the author’s 
approach based on a Christian per- 
spective for which he makes no 
apology. The reluctance to employ 
Strict Christian concepts, language 
and symbols in the AA family of 
programs has been a source of dis- 
comfort to Christian facilitators. 
Ross points to ways by which 
Christianity, with its implicit 
message of healing and reconcilia- 
tion, can be introduced into a pro- 
gram without being intimidating or 
confrontational to the client. He 
also assists the reader in under- 
standing the need of the client to 
experience God’s grace, instead of 
humanity’s tendency to be judge- 
mental. It is equally obvious that 
this resource should be used with 
those who already enjoy a personal 
relationship with God, rather than 
as a proselytizing tool. 

When I Grow Up... I Want to Be 
an Adult is worthwhile reading if 
for no other reason than it allows 
the reader to become more sensi- 
tive and caring to those who have 
been made to suffer due to ano- 
ther’s weakness. I have found it to 
be helpful in my ministry with the 
Clients at a local de-tox centre. 


Keith Humphrey is minister of the 
Briercrest/Moose Jaw pastoral charge, Sask. 


CHILD WILL 
” ff 

MAKE YOU 
BEEDRICH 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor child through World 
Vision’s sponsorship programme can make 
you fee! rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a 
child's poverty. You help him or her rise 
above it. Then you feel that child's love. . . 
and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience 
that has been shared by thousands of 
compassionate people since World Vision 
began Child Sponsorship forty years ago. 
And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give a child things 
like meals, health care and an education— 
as well as the opportunity to experience 
the love of Christ. And your gifts will also 
help other children and families in your 
child's community. 

We will send you a photo and 
information about your sponsored child. 
You will also be able to write to your child, 
and you'll receive updates on his or her 
progress so you can see that your gifts are 
making a difference. 


sponsored child. 


Name 


13 Please send me information and a photo of a child who needs my help. 

I (If | decide to become a Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $27 gift within 10 days. If 
1 not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 

j 5 | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 90 cents a day—$27 a 
month—dgives a child perhaps the only 
hope he or she will ever have of escaping a 
life of deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a Child 
Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below or call us today. You'll receive 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care and a description of 
how sponsorship works. 

If you decide to become a sponsor mail 
your first sponsorship gift of $27. If not, 
simply return the material within ten 
days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


eee itt CANADA 


For over 40 years, World Vision, a Christian 
humanitarian organization, has been providing 
effective relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 
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O Enclosed is $27. Please send me a photograph and information about my 


to help. 


I 
I Address/City 


Phone 


| Province Code 
You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 


i Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 
Mail to: World Vision Canada Mi Box 2500 @ Mississauga, Ontario M LSM2H2 0 = 
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THE MODERATOR, Dr. John Cameron, is pictured installing a 
tile at a church he visited while in South Africa. With him are 
members of the congregation and Abram Makhoana (second 
from right) an elder who also served as chauffeur for Dr. 
Cameron, and David Motsetse (far right), minister of the church 
and Moderator of the Rand Presbytery of the Paris Evangelical 
Church of South Africa. 


THE DEDICATION OF the new sanctuary of Westmount Church, 
London, Ont., took place Jan. 26. Officiating at the service along 
with Dr. Robert Robinson, minister of Westmount, were Rev. Dan 
Mclnnis, Moderator of the Presbytery of London, and Dr. John 
Cameron, Moderator of the 117th General Assembly. The total 
cost of the new sanctuary and of related improvements to the 
existing structure onto which it was built was over $800,000. 
Memorial gifts including a stained-glass cross (partially seen 
behind the Moderator) donated by Lillian Gordon, and pulpit 
and communion table cloths, given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bennett, were also dedicated. Shown with the Moderator are 
Robert Robinson and trumpeter Douglas Keenan. 
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THE CONGREGATION AND CHOIR of Westminster Church, 


———— PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., honoured Gwendolyn Derby recently on 
her 25th anniversary as director of music. She is pictured 
(centre) with her husband, Ralph, and Wilma Green. 


A BRONZE PLAQUE honouring a longtime elder and trustee of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, was recently added 
to a memorial tablet recognizing the congregation’s former 
ministers and elders. J. Russell Steinhoff was also a co-founder 
of the first accounting firm in Bermuda. As an elder and trustee, 
Russell Steinhoff played a key role in the acquisition of the site 
on which a manse was built in 1964, and in the planning, 
financing and construction of a church education building. 
Before leaving office, he made sure that St. Andrew’s Church 
was debt free. He passed away in 1987. Pictured are his widow, 
Mary, and elder Ralph Gaunlett. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., dedicated a new 
bus last year. The bus enables a number of senior members to attend church and has 
also been used for group retreats. Rev. Hugh Jones, minister of Drummond Hill Church, 
is pictured in front of the bus door with bus driver Jake deValming (dark glasses) to his 
left. 


THREE 50 CC MOTORBIKES were donated by the mission board of Knox Church, Wel- 
land, Ont., to the Dormaa-Ahenkro Presbyterian District in Ghana. The bikes carry the 
names of St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke painted on the sides. They will be used by 
two travelling evangelists and one assistant pastor to serve 34 congregations in a large 
rural area near the lvory Coast. Two members of the Knox congregation lived with the 
people of the district for two months last year. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Ohemeng 
Boakye, district pastor, Elizabeth and Zoltan Tayti of Knox Church; Rev. S. Prempah, 
moderator of Sunyani Presbytery. 


THE MEN OF the board of managers of Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
honoured the women of the Ladies Aid and WMS with a thank-you meal. Approximately 
60 women were guests at a roast beef dinner prepared and served by the men. In other 
news at Westminster, the church has been made fully accessible to the physically 
challenged with the installation of an elevator and two exterior ramps, plus extensive 
interior work. Financial assistance was received from the province. 


THE FAMILY OF A. G. McCorquodale, 
elder emeritus of Knox Church, Embro, 
Ont., held an open house at the church in 
honour of his 100th birthday last Novem- 
ber. Mr. McCorquodale is a longtime elder 
and the oldest member of the congrega- 
tion. During the afternoon, many friends 
extended best wishes. 


THE SENIOR CHOIR OF Forbes Church, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., held a party on Jan. 
30 to honour two of its members on their 
retirement. Pictured are Bernice Gorious 
(seated), who served in the choir for 30 
years, and Lola Ditch, who had retired 
earlier after 40 years in the choir. 


THE WORSHIP COMMITTEE AND CHOIR 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., 
surprised Jean Bellair with a party and gift 
celebrating her 60 years as a faithful 
member of the choir. She is pictured with 
organist and choir director Susan 
Henderson. 
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People and Places 
continued 


PICTURED AT HER last official service (Christmas Eve) before 
her retirement as organist of Knox Church, Morrisburg, Ont., at 
the end of last year is Marion DeGray. As a young girl, she 
played piano for the Sunday school at Knox. In later years when 
she returned to live in Morrisburg she became church organist, 
a position she served faithfully for 25 years. She has also 
provided leadership to youth and women’s groups and is 
currently an elder at Knox. 


THE KNOX COLLEGE Class of 1961, and their spouses, held a 
30th anniversary celebration last year at John and Bona 
Duncan's cottage in Norland, Ont. Pictured standing (from left) 
are: Ken Knight, Ernest Herron, MacArthur Shields, James Blyth 
(he and his wife, Leslie, came from Ayr, Scotland, to attend the 
reunion) and Roy Gellatly. Kneeling are Willard Pottinger (left) 
and John Duncan. Absent members Bill Fairley, lan MacLeod 
and Reid Thompson sent greetings. Dorothy McLennan, whose 
late husband Bill was a class member, also attended. A 
telephone call to Osaka, Japan, woke another member, Jack 
Mcintosh and his wife, Beth, at 5 a.m. so the 15 people at the 
reunion could extend personal greetings to them. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Leamington, Ont., mar- 
ked the 100th anniversary of the construction of the sanctuary 
with a major renovation project that took over six months to 
complete and cost more than $180,000. During restoration, 
worship was conducted in Knox Hall. Pictured are the Moder- 
ator, Dr. John Cameron, who was a special guest during the 
anniversary celebrations, Rev. Thomas J. Kay (centre) and Ron 
Edwards, clerk of session. 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


= is your congregation 
on the Every Home Plan? 


AT ALUNCHEON on Jan. 26, the congregation of St. Andrew's 
Church, Ajax, Ont. celebrated the ministry of Rev. David 
Murphy on the occasion of his retirement. David Murphy and 
his wife, Jean, are pictured with Cecil Young, clerk of session, 
who presented them with a wallet on the congregation's behalf; 
and Rev. Jim Biggs, associate minister of St. Andrew's and MC 
for the event. 


O 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


How Should We Raise Money in the Church? 


Tony Plomp 


I am concerned that our women’s 
groups are doing more and more 
meal catering, mainly to outside 
groups, aS money-making projects. 
Should we not be tithing for the 
financial needs of our church 
and/or putting our energy to help- 
ing those in need both inside and 
outside of the congregation? Has 
the church an official position on 
this? 

To my knowledge, there is no 
official position of General Assem- 
bly on this sort of thing, but in 
these matters the call of the gospel 
is Clear. We are, in fact, to “spend 
and be spent,” joyfully to do the 
Master’s will in every area of our 
life. Reaching out to those in 
need within and outside of the 
church is a definite priority in the 
lives of the disciples of Christ and 
is a clear mandate our Lord has 
given to the Church. 

You believe that far too much 
time is spent by the women of your 
congregation in fee-for-service 
work, time and energy that could 
more usefully be spent in looking 
after people who are in need in 
your church and community. You 
hold that this is poor stewardship 
of the gospel. 

I do not know your church, but it 
is quite possible that those who are 
busily engaged in fund-raising 
events are equally as _ busily 
engaged in helping those in need. 
From my own congregational ex- 
perience, I have found that many 
of the people who put a consider- 
able amount of time into the sort 
of activities that concern you are 
also those who serve on the hospi- 
tal auxiliary and donate hours of 
their time to the local food bank. 
So it does not have to be an 
either/or situation at all. 

There is also something to be 
said for the sense of fellowship and 
accomplishmentsuch meal-catering 
activities might help to foster. In 


fact, for some members, because of 
their personal financial circum- 
stances, this is one of the few ways 
in which they can support the work 
of the church. When the monies 
raised are used for special projects 
that might not otherwise be as 
easily funded, I see no reason why 
sessions should put a damper on 
such enthusiastic involvement by 
some in the congregation. 
Nevertheless, I am always con- 
cerned, as I have stated in a pre- 
vious response to a Similar ques- 
tion some years ago, when the 
local congregational operating 
budget becomes dependent on 
fund-raising activities. You are 
right. We are called to support 
the work of the church in our com- 
munity and the world primarily 
through our tithes and offerings, 
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giving generously in accordance 
with how the Lord has blessed us. 

Statistics would seem to suggest 
that most members and adherents 
of most congregations do not give 
in that spirit. Presbyterians seem 
to fit those statistics. Among all 
the denominations in Canada, we 
are not at nor near the top of the 
scale of giving. That honour 
remains with such denominations 
as the Seventh Day Adventists. 

It is a general rule of thumb that 
25 per cent of the membership of 
any congregation supports 75 per 
cent of the operating budget. That 
is deplorable. True, there are 
some people in our churches who 
cannot give much, but most of us 
can do far more than we do. The 
“hand-to-mouth” existence of so 
many congregations is a sad testi- 
mony to the value its members 
ascribe to their membership. 

Many people were offended when 
a colleague of mine prayed after 
the offering had been presented, 
“Lord, this is what we think of 
you.” Perhaps it was not the most 
diplomatic thing to say, but those 
who objected the most ferociously 
were those who wore the shoe 
made ready for them! 

I have often thought what won- 
derful work for the gospel could be 
accomplished in our nation and the 
world if the spirit of true commit- 
ment and generosity were univers- 
ally alive in our midst. We might 
even begin to do significant church 
extension work again, work that 
has now been drastically curtailed 
due to lack of funds. Let us pray 
that General Assembly’s renewed 
emphasis on the stewardship of all 
our resources will bear fruit in the 
years to come.[([] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7C 
483. Include name and address for 
information. 


News 


Hamilton Presbytery to build 
seniors residences 

After years of diligent planning, 
the Board of Directors of Presby- 
terian Residences (Hamilton) Inc. 
has announced it is ready to pro- 
ceed with the first stage of its new 
seniors community, to be known as 
Iona Village. 

The first stage will consist of 21 
townhouse units, which will be 
offered to initial purchasers at a 
reduced price, and with reduced 
operating expenses. As the project 
progresses, an amenity centre and 
other features of the plan will be 
added. At that time, residents will 
be required to pay for the full ser- 
vice package, which will include 
meals, security, 24-hour attendant, 
management staff, social programs 
and more. 

Iona Village is being built on a 
nine-acre site adjacent to Chedoke 
Hospital. It is conveniently located 
close to City of Hamilton public 
transportation and to local provin- 
cial highways. 


The Board of Directors of PRHI. Back row, fro 


m left: Ed Fothergill, lan Hendry, Duncan 


Cairnie, Ben Vanderburg, Rev. Bert Young, George Hutchinson, Rev. J. P. Smit. Front 
row, from left: Marilyn Repchuk, Evelyn Walker, Helen Miller, Jo-Anne Walter, Joyce 


Caygill. 


The idea for a seniors community 
began in 1985 with two dedicated 
Presbyterians, Dr. Patricia Kirby 
and Helen Miller. They perceived 
many local church members were 
getting older and were needing 
help to maintain their quality of 
life. The two women envisioned a 
setting wherein seniors could con- 
tinue to live healthy, productive 
lives while participating in a 


You can help to build a new Presbyterian church. . . 


by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 


help them, and also earn interest. 


community of like-minded Chris- 
tian people. 

In 1986, Presbyterian Residences 
(Hamilton) Inc. was established by 
the Presbytery of Hamilton as a 
non-profit corporation with a man- 
date to “provide accommodation 
and care to seniors where their 
present facilities are no longer 
appropriate.” 


Ecumenical leader calls for 
return to fundamentals 
Presbyterian minister Syngmann 
Rhee, the new president of the 
National Council of Churches, is 
calling on mainline churches in the 
United States to get back to basics, 
to focus on fundamental Christian 
doctrines which have taken a back 
seat to social activism. 

The 60-year-old Rhee, the first 
Asian American to hold the post, 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries. The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to reinvest it for other 
new churches. 


is no stranger to social activism. 
In the 1960s he plunged into the 
civil rights movement alongside 
Martin Luther King Jr. He is best 
known, perhaps, for his tireless 
efforts to bring reunification to 
North and South Korea. He was 
born in what is now known as 
North Korea. 

However, he believes it is high 
time the liberal mainline churches 
reclaim their theological roots. 

Engaging spiritual questions like 
“What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian?” will not detract from the 
social activist agenda, said Rhee in 
a recent interview, but should actu- 
ally lead to firmer rooting for the 
churches’ engagement in society. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is current- 
ly 7% per annum on new loans.* 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont. M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


“subject to change without notice 
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He likened the situation to a tree 


bearing fruit — the fruit being 
items on the social activist agenda. 

“If you don’t maintain the roots, 
you can’t expect fruit,” said Rhee. 

The new president says he wel- 
comes doctrinal questions within 
the National Council of Churches. 
Fundamental questions are being 
pressed on the churches, he 
observes. A shift back to the 
basics could help the Council make 
headway in efforts to build bridges 
with evangelical Protestant chur- 
ches and the Roman Catholic 
Church. These groups have fre- 
quently criticized the Council for 
focusing more on the symptoms of 
decay than on the causes. 

Issues such as AIDS, euthanasia 
and abortion “are forcing us to 
look at the meaning of life much 
more seriously,” said Rhee, who is 
associate director of the Global 
Mission Ministry Unit in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. (Source: The 
Presbyterian Outlook ) 


Knox College announces 
honourary doctorates 

Three people have been invited to 
accept the award of the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) 
at the forthcoming convocation of 
Knox College, May 13. They are: 
Rev. Simao Chamango, a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Mozambique who is principal of 
Seminario Unido de _ Ricatia, 
Maputo, Mozambique; Rev. Kings- 
ley E. King, minister, Dixie 
Church, Mississauga, Ont.; Rev. 
Margaret MacNaughton, recently 
retired associate secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life. 


First female presbytery 
moderator elected in Taiwan 
Rev. Pan Meihewi became the first 
female presbytery moderator in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan (PCT) when she was 
elected moderator of Changhua 
Presbytery (in central Taiwan) on 
November 12, 1991. 

Ms. Pan is a 1986 graduate of 
Tainan Theological Seminary who 
has served Wu-Feng Church in 
Changhua County for five years. 
Since 1990, she has also been 
chaplain at Changhua Christian 
Hospital. 


continued on page 44 


Never Say Never 


+ She will never be healthy 
¢ She will never be educated 


* She will never know a decent meal 
¢ She will never have a home 
Sponsorship can change all of that. 

For only $25 a month - that’s just 

83* a day - you can give a child 
nutritious food, clothes, medical cae Never Say Never 
me eee ee 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 
developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 
children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
needy child today. 


L] YES, 
ee 


Name 


and an education. Please sponsor 
a needy child today. 


| would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
Enclosed is my first cheque. 


| am unable to become a Sponsor at this time, 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 


Address 
City/Town 
Province Postal Code 


Telephone ( ) 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 


PRO492 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CALL TOLL FREE: 1-300-AND-KIDS 
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News 
continued from page 43 


Although the PCT has been 
ordaining women pastors since the 
1940s, most female ministers are 
hired as part of a clergy couple. 
Ms. Pan’s election is of added sig- 
nificance since she is single. Many 
local churches still refuse to con- 
sider hiring unmarried women 
ministers. (Source: The Occasional 
Bulletin) 


Canadian 
Bible Society 
appointment 


Rev. Wilbert W. Dawson, a United 
Church minister from St. Marys, 
Ont., has been appointed District 


Secretary for Western Ontario, 
Canadian Bible Society General 
Secretary Rev. Floyd Babcock 
announced recently. Mr. Dawson 
replaces Rev. D. L. (Wallace) 
Howlett, who has accepted a one- 
year appointment with the Bible 
Society in Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. Dawson has served as an 
ordained minister of the United 
Church since 1971. Along with a 
deep commitment to pastoral 
work, he has served the communi- 
ties in which he has lived through 
involvement in various local groups 
and clubs. 

Mr. Dawson finds a great deal of 
relevance in the Bible for today’s 
world. “In a real sense it is the 
script of the human drama in 
which we find ourselves intimately 
involved,” he says. “If we take the 
Bible seriously,” Mr. Dawson adds, 
“it is a powerful way in which God 
‘comes alive’ and speaks to us as 
participants and not as spectators.” 


Calgary church holds 
workshop on unity 


Rev. Jean Morris of Varsity Acres Church, 
in discussion with lan Yeboah, moderator 
of the workshop. Photo: Career Seven. 


“The breakup of Canada is a dis- 
tinct possibility: The reconciling 
role of the church” was the theme 
of a workshop held at Varsity 
Acres Church, Calgary, February 8. 

There were 34 people present, 
including four resource people rep- 
resenting the aboriginal, franco- 
phone, western and legal points of 
view. 

The workshop began with a 
thorough account of the historical 
roots of the unity crisis in Canada, 
from pre-fur trade days to the pre- 
sent. When participants found 
themselves finger-pointing or com- 
plaining of unfairness, they were 
reminded their role was one of 
reconciliation and their mandate 


was to reflect the love of God in 
Christ in their attitudes and 
actions. 

The workshop came to many of 
the same conclusions reached in 
meetings and hearings that have 
taken place across Canada. There 
is a great deal of anger being felt 
by the Native population. They 
feel betrayed by governments at all 
levels, particularly the federal 
government, and want a greater 
role in the decision-making pro- 
cess. The francophone community 
feels a sadness which has been 
present since the failure of the 
Meech Lake accord. Franco- 
phones fear their culture will not 
be given adequate protection by 
the federal government. 

Workshop participants had some 
difficulty in identifying specific 
problem areas but came up with 
the term “generic reconciliation” 
to indicate virtually every govern- 
mental body within the country 
needs reconciliation with another. 
The church has a responsibility to 
educate its people and govern- 
ments toward that end. 

Above all, participants realized 
that since governments represent 
the people of Canada, we are all 
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part of the problem. We must all 
search for a new understanding of 
the history of Native Peoples and 
their position in today’s society, 
and of the fears of the francophone 
community concerning the assimi- 
lation of its culture before any 
progress towards national unity can 
be made. 


Church committee responds 
to constitutional proposals 
The Church and Society Commit- 
tee of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has issued a response to 
current constitutional proposals 
which it plans to send to appro- 
priate government committees. 

Recognizing the proposals are 
wide-ranging, the committee’s res- 
ponse recommends negotiations 
should be focused on the most 
urgent concerns, which it identifies 
as: the recognition of the distinct- 
iveness Of Quebec; the recognition 
of the inherent rights of aboriginal 
peoples to self-government with an 
adequate land and economic base; 
the protection of the social, eco- 
nomic and political rights of all 
people living in Canada. 

“The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada responds to the current 
constitutional situation,” the 
Church and Society Committee 
response begins, “out of reflection 
on its own life and heritage.” 

“We believe,” the committee 
states, “people of diverse back- 
grounds can build a community 
where justice underlies our rela- 
tionships with each other, where 
peace-building is a concrete expres- 
sion of our concern for health and 
wholeness, where our commitment 
to stewardship ensures a sustain- 
able environment both now and in 
the future.” 

The committee goes on to com- 
ment on “our approach to mutual 
responsibility” based on “our iden- 
tity” and “our calling.” 

The response paper also com- 
ments at some length on the issues 
it identifies as most urgent. 

In its conclusion, the response 
paper suggests the government’s 
proposals “attempt to do more 
than provide an opportunity for 
citizens and institutions to work 
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FROM THE PAST RECORD 


April 1967 (25 years) 


The Right to Worship 


Early in March, 425 workers walk- 
ed out of a steel company plant at 
Whitby, Ontario, because one of 
their welders was fired. After one 
day they returned to work on the 
understanding that the case would 
be discussed by management and 
union Officials. 

The welder was dismissed because 
he refused to work on Sunday. His 
troubles began six weeks ago when 
the steel company posted a new 
working schedule for the main- 
tenance department, by which the 
men work seven straight days and 
then have two days off. 

“The new schedule eliminated my 
sabbath and turned Sunday into a 
mandatory work day, and I simply 
refused to report in,” Thomas 
Smith told the Record. “I hate to 
lose the job because it was an 
excellent one with good pay, but I 
intend to stand on my principles.” 

Mr. Smith said he was willing to 
work Sunday in the event of a 
genuine emergency but not as a 
regular working day. 

Thomas Smith and his wife and 
daughter worship in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Pickering. He 
has been a welder for 23 years. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


H Hi ‘THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY RECORD OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


April 1942 (50 years) 


Indians 
These are the real Canadians, 
whose land we have occupied, and 
whom we have placed on reserves. 
We have work on three reserves in 
Manitoba, and on one in Saskat- 
chewan. During the last war, our 
church had discontinued opera- 
tions on the Mistawasis Reserve; 
but in the reorganization in 1925, 
Chief Deaver requested that the 
work be resumed. Our missionary 
there is also the school teacher in 
the Improved Day School built by 
the Government on the Reserve. 


4 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


Barbara & Robert Plante 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, “F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_ London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 


“The missionary” — so it is 
reported — “is consulted about 
almost everything the Indian does, 
whether it be about the crops to 
sow, about buying a horse, or 
selling wood.” 

The educational work on the 
Manitoba reserves is under the 
direction of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society (W.D.) which operates 
residential schools at Birtle and 
Kenora. 


April 1917 (75 years) 


Infidel Missions in New York 
Several infidel organizations in 
New York City are known by 
various titles that do not indicate 
their real character. Among these 
are The New York Secular Society, 
The Harlem: Liberal Alliance, The 
Brooklyn Philosophical Society and 
The Church of the Social Revolu- 
tion, all of which seem to be 
strongholds of organized infidelity. 

Their favourite methods of attack 
are: first, aggressive outdoor meet- 
ings; holding meetings at Madison 
Square and in all the principal 
thoroughfares at noon and at night 
whenever the weather permits. At 
these meetings, Jesus Christ and 
the Bible are held up to ridicule, 
and many blasphemies are uttered. 

Another method employed to 
spread infidelity is the establish- 
ment of “Sunday schools.” At least 
four of these in New York City 
have come to our attention 
recently. Boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood are brought to- 
gether and are taught that the 
Bible is not true and that Jesus 
Christ was either a mere man or is 
the mere creation of somebody’s 
distorted imagination. ... 


April 1892 (100 years) 


The pregnant reply of President 
Lincoln to a caller during the war 
is worthy of frequent remem- 
brance. The caller said: “I hope 
that God will be on our side.” 

“No, my friend,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, “the great anxiety is to be on 
God’s side.” [J 
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CLASS uo 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


© Unite for Broehure” 


Wiha bi hill, 
COMMEMORATIVE PLATES io 


Write now for free brochure. 
“Creemore China & Glass 


Box16, Creemore Ont. LOM1GO 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
sce bt the 

atalogue upon request 
Brelisigak French 
Lighting Fixtures m Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


mills P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario LBL 7W2 
| UiGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING HAMILTON 
INNOVATION ManleimiGanada 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 


Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 50 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
Tel. (416) 690-6274 
R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A2W9 Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction; non-fiction, poet- 
ry, scholarly and juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free, illustrated 
40-page brochure: R-72 Vantage Press, 516 
W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


& loge ‘eon 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, 


Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 
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News 
continued from page 44 


together for justice in mutual res- 
ponsibility.” 

“The burden of defining so com- 
plex a network of economic and 
social relationships in so short a 
time threatens the ability to reach 
any agreement whatsoever. Con- 
sensus will more likely be achieved 
in the present debate if it focuses 
on the search for a common ex- 
pression of our constitutional obli- 
gations to each other as neigh- 
bours.” 


Canadian churches push U.S. 
on climate treaty 

A delegation of nine senior church 
representatives from Canada 
travelled to Washington, D.C., dur- 
ing the last week of January to 
pressure the United States regard- 
ing its position on global warming. 

The United States is the only 
industrialized country opposing the 
negotiation of a world climate 
treaty that would set specific tar- 
gets and schedules for limiting the 
emission of greenhouse gases such 
as carbon dioxide. 

Canadian church leaders are 
convinced that the severe ecologi- 
cal consequences of global warm- 
ing will be felt most intensely by 
the poorer developing countries of 
the South. They feel that Canada 
and the United States have a parti- 
cular responsibility since they are 
among the highest emitters of 
greenhouse gases. 

The Canadians met initially with 
U.S. church leaders on January 27, 
and later that day the combined 
group met with senior U.S. admin- 
istration representatives and con- 
gressional representatives. The 
church leaders then issued a “Joint 
Statement on Global Warming and 
the World Climate.” 

Among the nine Canadian church 
leaders were Dr. John Cameron, 
Moderator of the 117th General 
Assembly, and Dr. Ray Hodgson, 
general secretary, Church and Soci- 
ety, Board of Congregational Life. 
Another of the delegates, Nancy 
Cocks, secretary for Faith and Wit- 
ness, Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches, is also a _ Presbyterian 
minister. 


Presbyterian Church (d.S.A.) 
in controversy over gay 
minister 

A test case on homosexual minis- 
ters is moving through the courts 
of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.). A church in Rochester, 
New York, called Jane Spahr to be 
its pastor. Spahr was ordained 
before she openly acknowledged 
that she was homosexual. She is 
49 years old, divorced, the mother 
of two children, and now living in 
a committed relationship with 
another woman. 

The Rochester church has sur- 
vived the first challenge to her call. 
The challenge was based on a rul- 
ing of the denomination’s 1978 
General Assembly that said active 
homosexuals could not be 
ordained. The church believes 
those conditions were met when 
she was ordained. The congrega- 
tion says it called Ms. Spahr 
because she was the best qualified 
and most wonderful candidate. In 
the meantime, she cannot take the 
job until the challenges are 
complete. That may take another 
year. (REC NE) 


R. Maurice Boyd resigns from 
Presbyterian congregation 

R. Maurice Boyd, a former minis- 
ter of The United Church of 
Canada, resigned as pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
January 12, following actions taken 
by the Presbytery of New York 
City, according to the New York 
Times. After months of contro- 
versy, according to the Times, the 
presbytery concurred with the 
majority of the congregation to 
allow Boyd to stay, but appointed 
a minister as a “counsellor” to 
Boyd and named an administrative 
commission to settle the conflict, 
with the power to remove him as 
pastor, “if necessary.” Boyd called 
the conditions “not acceptable” 
and “deeply offensive,” said the 
Times. (Source: The Presbyterian 
Outlook) 


Top religious stories 

The top religious news story of 
1991, according to a poll of the 
Religion Newswriters Association, 
was the Presbyterian Church’s 


Pictured are some of the participants at the Second Writers and Editors Workshop (from 


left): Heather Fairley of Toronto, Joan Pearce of Puslinch, Marlene Deboer (partially 


hidden) of Guelph, Evelyn Bell of Ottawa. 


Record holds Second Writers 
and Editors Workshop 
Following the success of last year’s 
event, the Presbyterian Record held 
its Second Writers and Editors 
Workshop during the first weekend 
of February at Crieff Hills Com- 
munity, Puslinch, Ontario. 

One of the highlights of the 
workshop was the session for free- 
lance writers conducted by Sandy 
Baird, retired publisher of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record and con- 
vener of the Presbyterian Record 
Committee. 

“Writing,” Baird told the group, 
“isn’t brain surgery, just the 
functional use of words.” He fur- 
ther encouraged the dozen aspiring 
writers and editors in attendance 
by assuring them “writing is no big 
deal — just human beings commu- 


SSO TE EE ST LE TE ES 


(U.S.A.) rejection of a report 
which sought approval of sexual 
relations among unmarried and 
homosexual couples. The church’s 
General Assembly overwhelmingly 
turned down the report. 

The No. 2 story of the year, 
according to the poll, was the 
Christian blessing given by Russian 
Orthodox patriarch Alesky II upon 
Boris Yeltsin during his inaugura- 
tion as president of the Russian 
federated republic. (RNS) 


Partners in name only 

Jim Bakker’s Heritage USA theme 
park sold for $49.5 million (U.S.). 
But the “lifetime partners” of the 


nicating with other human beings.” 

What every editor is looking for, 
he said, is “people with something 
worth saying that they know 
about.” Baird speaks from a wide 
range of experience, having begun 
his association with the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record as a teenage news- 
paper carrier and in later years 
serving as a reporter, city editor, 
and publisher. 

Tough economic times can pro- 
vide opportunities for free-lance 
writers, Baird suggested, because 
they can often provide services at 
less than the cost of hiring full- 
time employees. 

Baird concluded his address by 
advising his listeners: “Successful 
writers make their readers laugh or 
cry. And if you are really lucky, 
and good, you may do both.” 


televangelist aren’t likely to get 
back the money they invested in 
this enterprise. 

A bankruptcy judge has ruled 
that because the money these part- 
ners gave was characterized as gifts 
or investments, the partners aren’t 
considered to be priority creditors. 
That means they won’t get paid 
until after secured creditors, the 
Internal Revenue Service, and the 
South Carolina Tax Commission 
get their due. 

All but $1.5 million of the park 
money has already been distributed 
to creditors, says PTL bankruptcy 
trustee Joseph Allman. (Nat'l and 
Interna’l Rel. Report) 
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CRABB, REV. JAMES A., minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died 
suddenly Jan. 24 in Ottawa. 

James Crabb was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and Trinity College, 
Glasgow. His first charge was the historic 
Church of Scotland parish of New Abbey. 
He also served in the Scots’ Kirk, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, before teaching at Union 
Theological College and the Teachers’ 
Training College. 

In 1951 Crabb was called to the Church 
of St. John and St. Stephen, Saint John, 
N.B. He also ministered in Lachine, Que.; 
Barrie, Rexdale and Peterborough, Ont. 
He served on several boards and commit- 
tees of the General Assembly. As con- 
vener of the Board of World Mission, he 
visited churches in Japan and Taiwan. He 
was co-founder of oratorio societies in 
Jamaica and Saint John, and of the Junior 
Choir Festival in the Presbytery of Mon- 
treal. He retired to Nepean, Ont., and 
was still active in the church, serving as 
interim moderator and supply preaching. 

James Crabb is survived by wife Mar- 
garet (Gretta); sons Graeme and wife 
Simone, Evan and wife Ruth; seven grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 

JACK, REV. JAMES C. MaclIAN, of Mel- 
bourne, Quebec, retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died Sept. 
16, 1991. 

James Jack was born in Paisley, Scot- 
land. He received his Master of Arts at 
the University of Glasgow, and his 
Diploma in Theology at Trinity College, 
Glasgow. He served in Auchterarder, 
Scotland; in India and the Far East as 
chaplain in the Royal Army during the 
First World War; Lockwinnick, Scotland; 
Nassar, Bahamas; Montague, P.E.I; and 
Melbourne, Quebec. In 1985 he celebra- 
ted 50 years in the ordained ministry. 

MacLEAN, RUTH C., 75, of Boularderie 
Centre, N.S., died Jan. 25 in Newmarket, 
Ont. 

Born in Sydney Mines, N.S., Ruth 
MacLean taught school in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Glasgow, Scotland, working 
many years in special education. She 
served for some years as church organist 
and was a faithful member of women’s 
missionary groups. As a member of the 
team visiting Guyana, she did much by 
writing and speaking to stimulate concern 
and assistance for the people there. 

Ruth is survived by husband Rev. Ran- 
dolph MacLean; daughters Iris and hus- 
band Gordon Marriott, Rev. Iona Mac- 
Lean and husband Rev. Glenn Cooper; 
brothers Emerson and Forbes; and two 
grandchildren. 

TAYLOR, ISABEL, 83, former WMS mis- 
sionary, died Jan. 3 in Edmonton, Alta. 

Isabel Taylor was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Her family moved to Canada in 
1911 and settled in Orillia, Ont. Through 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, she devel- 
oped a love of music, and studied for her 
ATCM. In 1931, as a WMS missionary, 


DEATHS 


she taught young people in Taiwan. Fol- 
lowing the Japanese invasion, Isabel was 
sent to Tokyo to study the language. 
Shortly after returning to Taiwan, the 
Second World War began and she was 
sent home to Canada. 

Isabel returned to Taiwan after the war. 
With Chiang Kai-shek in power, she had 
to learn Mandarin, her third language. 
She continued to teach music and choir at 
Tam Kang Middle School in Tamsui until 
1973 when she was forced to retire having 
Parkinson’s disease. She had spent 43 
years serving the church overseas. 

Isabel Taylor’s faith was _ simple, 
unassuming and uncomplicated. She con- 
veyed her love for Jesus more by example 
than by word. 

BAKER, EVA, 80, longtime adherent, 
Knox, West Lorne, Ont., Oct 2. 

CAMERON, GLADYS, 80, faithful, long- 
time member, Knox, West Lorne/St. 
Andrew’s, Wallacetown, Ont., Jan. 23. 

CAMPBELL, GLEN ANDREW, 41, elder, 
men’s choir member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Feb. 14. 

CAMPBELL, LLOYD FINLAY, 66, faith- 
ful elder 30 years, St. Andrew’s, Whitby, 
Ont., Jan. 19. 

CRAIG, G. EVERETT, 92, member 52 
years, clerk of session 15 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Penticton, B.C. 

DAFOE, HAROLD W.R.), 65, faithful elder 
21 years, St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., 
Oct. 14. 

DICK, ROBERT, 88, member many years, 
elder since 1955, Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, Jan. 9. 

DRYSDALE, JAMES MacLENNAN 
“MAC,” 50, elder, Sunday school super- 
intendent, Boy Scout leader, St. 
Matthew’s, Wallace, N.S., Oct. 14. 

FORD, WILLIAM EDWARD, 839, long- 
time elder, St. Andrew’s, Wingham, Ont., 
Jan. 29. 

FRASER, WILLIAM, faithful, life-long 
member, member board of managers and 
kirk session 53 years, representative elder 
26 years, Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

GAULD, T. RANKIN, 84, longtime mem- 
ber, hard worker, Stamford, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

ISAAC, JOHN, 66, faithful member, Calvin, 
Kitchener, Ont., Feb. 6. 

KELLY, ISOBEL, 76, longtime member, 
Knox, West Lorne, Ont., Jan. 1. 


KEMP, BETTY, 74, faithful member, Cal- 
vin, Kitchener, Ont.; formerly of St. 
Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., Feb. 1. 

KERR, DUNCAN, elder 32 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Melbourne-Richmond-Danville 
-Asbestos, Que., Jan. 27. 

KIEMELE, CHARLES E., 82, longtime 
member, hard worker, Stamford, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 

LOWERY, S. GEORGE, 839, elder over 59 
years, church school superintendent, youth 
group leader, Jan. 1. 

McCACHEN, NELLIE MAE, 990, active 
member St. Andrew’s Ladies, longtime 
member, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., Jan. 
17. 

ROANE, JANET ELVA “NETTIE,” 93, 
longtime member, St. Andrew’s, 
Wyoming, Ont., Feb. 9. 

ROBERTSON, HYLDA, 90, life member 
of WMS (WD), WMS (ED), member 
Saint-Laurent, Que., Jan 31; mother of 
Rev. J. Bruce Robertson. 

ROBINSON, LORNE, 87, longtime mem- 
ber, hard worker, Stamford, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

SCOTT, JACK, 74, longtime elder, con- 
scientious member board of managers, 
Albion Gardens, Etobicoke, Ont., Nov. 
30. 

TAPER, CHARLES DANIEL “DAN,” 
charter member, elder 27 years, original 
clerk of session, St. Giles, Baie D’Urfe, 
Que.; member, Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, Jan 10. 

TAYLOR, ELIZABETH JANE “JEAN,” 
89, senior WMS member, St. Andrew’s, 
South Eldon, Ont., Jan. 30. 

THORN, CLIFFORD CHARLES R. 
“CHUCK,” 74, elder, Knox, Waterdown, 
Ont., Feb. 18/91. 

VANDERMEER, ROY, 73, active member, 
elder 25 years, representative elder, choir 
member, church officer, Almonte, Ont., 
Feb. 4/91. 

WHITE, GEORGE L., 69, lifetime mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, Wyoming, Ont., Jan 9. 

WHITE, IRMA, 83, longtime member and 
organist nearly 40 years, Knox Moore, 
Mooretown, Ont., Nov. 23. 

WILLIAMSON, EVELYN, 81, valued 
member, St. Andrew’s, Wyoming, Ont., 
Feb. 6. 

WRIGHT, ROBERT W., 96, longtime 
member and elder since 1959, Church of 
Saint David, Halifax, Nov. 8. 


Welcome to 
St. Andrew’s, Cardigan, P.E.I. 


a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 
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ST. DAVID’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
KELOWNA, B.C. 

All former members and adherents are invit- 
ed for 35th Anniversary Celebrations, May 
30-31, 1992. Write 504 Sutherland Ave. 
Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 5X1 or call (604) 762- 
0624 weekday mornings PST. 


TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 
Bynum, Rev. William, Knox, Dundas, Ont., 
Feb. 5. 
Colquhoun, Rev. Duncan, St. 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 29. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Colquhoun, Rev. Duncan, Trinity, Calgary, 
Feb. 23. 

Craig, Rev. Douglas, pastoral charge, St. 
Andrew’s, North Battleford and St. 
Philip’s-Christ Church, Sandwith, Sask., 
Dec. 8. 

Dent, Rev. Jonathan, associate minister, St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Mar. 1. 

Wessel, Rev. Cassandra, Creemore pastoral 
charge, St. Andrew’s, Maple Valley, Ont., 
Feb. 6. 


Paul’s, 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, St. Ann’s. Rev. L.A. MacLeod, 
PO Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 
3M0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 
Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, Box 

1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2V5S. 

Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry; Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S. BIP 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore; Englishtown, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 

Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. R. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras D’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New Glas- 
gow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; South Mountain, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
94, Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant 
and Caintown, St. Paul’s; part-time (two- 
three days weekly). Rev. Allan M. 
Duncan, Box 885, Brockville, Ont. K6V 

Swi. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2B SH4 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin. Rev. John 
R. Bannerman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, 
Ont. K2L 2Z6. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Lambert, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Lennox, Box 1477, Huntingdon, 
Que. JOS 1H0 (514-264-9481). 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 


GOB 2B0. 


Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1JO0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 
Angus, Zion. Rev. George Cunningham, 

Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6KS. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside, Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 
2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1HO0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3. 

Oshawa, Knox. Rev. Harry Waite, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1SS. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community. Rev. 
F. Ralph Kendall, 9 Sari Cres., West Hill, 
Ont. MIE 4W3. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. George C. Vais, 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 
Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Ont. M4G 
2K4. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, St. Andrew’s; Kerwood, West 
Adelaide; Centre Road, Knox. Rev. 
Deane. G. Cassidy, 152 Albert St., 
Strathroy, Ont. N7G 1VS. 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 383. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 


Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. NSR 3T6. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7N 3C2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1Bo0. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 
Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 

1C0. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton. Rev. Lonnie S. 
Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S., Ingersoll, 
Ont. NSC 289. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. Janet Allan 
DeWolfe, Box 1467, Petrolia, Ont. NON 
1R0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s (effective May 
1). Rev. Alex Mitchell, PO Box 35, 
Tiverton, Ont. NOG 2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1PS. 

Welland, Knox. Rev. Mark Lewis, 340 Lock 
St. W., Dunnville, Ont. N1A 1VS. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 


Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V S5R8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers (effective June 30). Rev. 
Mark Richardson, 1102-23rd Ave. NW, 
Calgary T2M 1T7. 
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Transition continued 


Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V SB3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles 
(Ecumenical). Ian Morrison, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, 
Supt. of Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, 
B.C. V3A 5MS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J 0W6. 

Fort St. John, B.C. Search Committee, Box 
6466, Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 4H9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
Overseas Personnel Needs 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Minister with 
advanced degree(s) for 
theological education; 
Person with social work or 
pastoral experience; 
Financial Officer 
ESL Teachers 
Old Testament Professor 
(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


China 
Taiwan 


WOODLAND CHRISTIAN HIGH 
SCHOOL invites applications for possible 
openings September 1992. Combinations of 
the following areas may be required: Social 
Sciences; Guidance; Math; Sciences; 
Computers. Respond to: WCHS, R.R. 1, 
Breslau, Ontario NOB 1MO0. Tel. (519) 
648-2114. 


MINISTERS — YOUTH GROUPS 
WOULD YOU LIKE HELP WITH 
YOUTH MINISTRY?? 


Add a spark — something new and different!! 
With over 15 years experience in youth and 
camp ministry | can help. 
Consider — a weekend retreat for youth 
a development seminar for group leaders 
an evening of fun and games. 
| can lead or assist in planning any of these 
and more. 

Call for more information: 

Scott Sinclair 
2 York Street 
Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 1L6 
519-942-2483 
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Canada Operations Personnel 


Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Missionary Forester — to work in rural 
setting in Kamloops Presbytery with 
Ulkatcho and Kluskus Native Bands in 
acquiring and managing a Wholistic Tree 
Farm Licence. Contact: Rev. George Peters, 
Box 532, Kamloops, B.C. V2C 5L2 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


International trip to Nicaragua, August 9- 
29, youth ages 17-30. Contact: Rev. Linda 
Ashfield, YIM Co-ordinator, 50 Erb St. W., 
Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1. 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 


Hamilton-London, Area Educational Con- 
sultant, effective July 1. Application 
deadline: April 30. Contact: Executive 
Secretary, Women’s Missionary Society, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Rosedale, half-time position, 
church school. Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Attn: Convener, Christian Edu- 
cation, 129 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto 
M4W 283. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 


Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Willing to serve in variety of jobs and 
ministries depending on skills and interest. 
Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, Director, 
RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 (519-824- 
7898). 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern Onta- 
rio seeks half-time Youth Director to 
provide leadership development for youth 
work in synod, and to co-ordinate and plan 
synod youth and leadership events. Open to 
ordained or lay person with suitable quali- 
fications. Contact: Rev. Robert Graham, 
Box 275, Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


WANTED TO BUY - BOOKS 
College interested in purchasing institution- 
al or personal libraries with strengths in 


General Studies. Contact Rev. Brad Fawcett 
(403) 452-0808 (Collect) 


The WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, (W.D.), of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, is seeking an EXECUTIVE 


you have strong leadership abilities — are an 
experienced administrator — have training in 


easily with all kinds of people, professionals 
and volunteers alike — are in sympathy with 
the aims and purpose of the W.M.S. — have 


vision of what its future might be — then, 


Powell, Convener of Selection Committee, 
W.M.S., W.D., Room 100, 50 Wynford Dr., 


1992. 


April 1992 


Will be celebrating its 80th anniversary on 
the weekend of May 1-3, 1992. All former 
members and friends are invited to attend. 
For further information write the Rev. 
Neville Jacobs, 4397 W. 12th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 2P9 


SOON TO RETIRE Anglican Minister. 
Eighteen years in UK. Thirteen in Canada. 
Strong Bible Teaching and Preaching 
Ministry. 
Theological College. Seeking opportunity to 
serve in some capacity in exchange for 
house and expenses. Write: P.O. Box 82, St. | 
Lambert, P.Q. J4P 3N4 


SECRETARY, effective Jan. 1, 1993. If 
theology and education — are able to work 
knowledge of the Society’s past, and a 
you are invited to apply, by sending a 


resumé and covering letter to Mrs. Esther 


Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7, before Sept. 30, 


SYMPOSIUM ON. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


In Honour of Professor J. C. McLelland | 


PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
and 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


May 11-14,1992 |. 


Papers on “Reformation Studies 
and Theology”, “Religious Plura- 
lism” and “Philosophy and Reli- | | 
gion” by: Gregory Baum, Alistair 
McGrath, W. C. Smith, Maurice 
Boutin, Douglas Hall and others. 


Registration: $50.00 
(includes banquet) 


For information and brochure: 


3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514) 288-5256 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MONTREAL 


1992 } 
L. W. Anderson Lectures |. 
May 12-13, 1992 


Nature and Purpose 
of Doctrine 


Prof. Alister McGrath. j 
Oxford | 


WEST POINT GREY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


—— 


o— {oe 


English University and 


Celebrate 175 years of worship and wit- 
ness with St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
MacLennan’s Mountain, Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia. Join us on August 30, 1992 for 
this Old Home service and anniversary. For | | 
further information contact Rev. Terrance R. | | 
Trites, R.R. #4, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 
5C7 or call (902) 922-3294. ) 


AVS NUION| Se 


Jan Mcintyre 


I Am Mary: This Is My Story 


Read: John 20:1-18 


R.... to the tomb, I stumble over rocks and stones on the broken 
and narrow path. Barely aware of my surroundings, I hear only my own 
heart pounding as my eyes search in the semi-darkness for the stone. I 
know it is there — somewhere. Why can’t I see it? 


Anxiously, I turn to and fro. The 
ground beneath me is damp, and 
the rocks hurt my feet. My hand 
grips the rough sack of spices and 
jar of ointment I grabbed as I ran 
out of the door. In my haste, I 
told no one I was coming to this 
secluded (and scary) place. They 
would have stopped me. I must be 
quiet. Beware of the guards. Even 
in its frenzy, my mind warns me to 
be careful. 

There it is. The stone is rolled 
away! What have they done? Was 
crucifixion not enough? Have they 
stolen his body too? 

The guards are gone. I look 
around. Jam alone. Wet, clammy 
sweat breaks on my forehead. 
Where is Jesus? Where’s my 
Lord? He’s not here. 

The misty dampness of the 
empty, darkened tomb embraces 
me. The stone is cold as my hands 
search for what I cannot see. On 
my knees I grope in the dark, 
searching, quickly. On the right 
... nothing. Where is he? 

I feel cloth . . . burial cloths, 
piled . . . thick, and yet, soft. 
White, in the darkness, they are 
piled on the chiselled granite slab. 
I want to caress them, as if holding 
them tightly I could hold onto my 
Lord once more. 

I begin to cry. Salty tears flow 
down my cheeks as I try to regain 
some composure. “Control your- 
self,” I cajole. In front of me, as 
though discarded like an unwanted 
rag, lies the facial covering for the 
dead. 

Then ... I remember seeing the 
angels. Two of them. One stand- 
ing, One sitting. No, there is only 
one. I am confused. He looks at 


me. I feel warm from his smile 
and the steady reassurance of his 
gaze. “He is not here,” he tells me 
gently. 

I run outside frantically looking 
around. He is gone. I want to yell 
... to scream: “JESUS! LORD!” 
Where is he? 

The grass is wet beneath my feet. 
A rooster crows in the distance. A 
dog barks. Dawn is breaking upon 
me. And my Lord is gone. 

Then, a gardener approaches. 
Was he the guilty one? Did he 
move the body? “Have you seen 
him?” I sob. 

His piercing eyes smile at me, 
and the whole euphony of heaven 
breaks through to my ears. Light 
dawns anew in brilliant colours of 
red and orange and yellow as his 
voice says to me, “Mary. . . how 
could you not know me?” 

It is him. He is alive. Jesus... 
my Lord! Rabboni! 

Reaching for him, my soiled 
hands slide over his rough tunic. 
Falling to my knees, I wish I could 
remain forever in his embrace. My 
mind races with the things I want 


to say... and to ask. “Lord...” 
Loosing my grip, he tells me gently 
to let go. “I must return to my 
Father and you must return to my 
disciples,” he says. 

Barely touching the ground, my 
feet race ahead of me. My arms fly 
in the morning sun. My eyes wide 
to the light of a new day. My 
voice as shrill as a young bird’s. 
This time ['m running with new 
direction toward a different goal. 
With new reason to search. I must 
find them... “Peter! Andrew. 
John. Come. HE’S ALIVE! ... 


Where are you? Come. Follow 
me.” 
I can see again. Feel again. 


Hear again. Jesus is alive and I’m 
alive. I must tell the others... . 
He lives! 


Prayer: 


Gracious God, Power of Life, we 
praise you that you have not aban- 
doned us to the living death of sin 
and despair, but that, with Jesus 
Christ, you have lifted us up from 
the grave. Grant that we might 
live in newness of life, that we 
might ourselves know the power of 
the resurrection, both now and in 
the world to come. Amen.[] 


Jan McIntyre is minister of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church in Woodstock, Ont. 
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GLEANINGS 


Faith and Faking 

Teenagers need adults who share 
their faith — not the faith they 
wish they had, but their own faith. 
Youth cannot absorb faith by 
osmosis. Simply being within the 
church building will not give them 
faith. We must verbalize, demon- 
strate and live our faith. 

When adults honestly share their 
own doubts and struggles, they 
nurture their own faith as well as 
young people’s. No one discerns 
more quickly than youth when 
adults are preaching or teaching 
something they don’t believe or 
practise. Youth will not be 
encouraged to believe something 
they believe an adult is faking. 

— Phyllis R. Pleasants 


Why attend church 
(It gives me) a kind of internal 
feeling of moral cleansing. 

— Boris Yeltsin 


Hypocrisy 
The best brought-up children are 
those who have seen their parents 
as they are. Hypocrisy is not the 
parents’ first duty. 

— George Bernard Shaw 


Youth Today 
A youth approached me; he was 
bearded; his clothes were dirty; he 
was the typical new cynic of the 
sort I deplore. These vagabonds 
and idlers, though they have no 
interest in philosophy, deliberately 
imitate the cynics in such externals 
as not cutting their hair or beards 
and begging. But where the origi- 
nal cynics despised wealth, sought 
virtue, questioned all things, in 
order to find what was true, these 
imitators mock all things, including 
the truth, using the mask of philo- 
sophy to disguise licence and irres- 
ponsibility. Nowadays, any young 
man who does not choose to study 
or work grows a beard, insults the 
gods and calls himself a cynic. 
— the Emperor Julian, 
4th century B.C. 


Sex 
Contrary to Mrs. Grundy, sex is 
not sin. Contrary to Hugh Hefner, 
it’s not salvation either. Like 
nitroglycerin, it can be used either 
to blow up bridges or heal hearts. 
At its roots, the hunger for food 
is the hunger for survival. At its 
roots, the hunger to know a person 
sexually is the hunger to know and 
be known by that person humanly. 
Food without nourishment doesn’t 
fill the bill for long, and neither 
does sex without humanness. 
— Frederick Buechner 


Heaven 
It’s a place where animals don’t 
bite. 

— Denzil (eight years old) 


“So the Lord God drove them out 
of the garden. .. ” Genesis 3:23. 


Say Yes 
If we in the church cannot give our 
young people something to say Yes 
to, then I fear that the war is 
already lost. We are in a unique 
position to help them say Yes to 
themselves, for we know they are 
creatures of God, made in God’s 
image. Although powerless in 
ways we all share, they are also 
people with the ability to choose, 
with unique gifts to share and with 
the ability to love and be loved. 
And we can help them say Yes to 
a God who cares, who is always 
with us helping us to become the 
unique people we were created to 
be. 

— J. David Else 
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Statistics 
Children are very adept at compre- 
hending modern statistics. When 
they say, “Everyone else is allowed 
to. . .” it is usually based on a 
survey of one. 

— Paul Sweeney 


Plan Too Much 
I like young people. I’m very thick 
with them. But I think we plan 
too much, too thoroughly for the 
young. Young people have insight. 
They have a flash here and a flash 
there. It’s like the stars coming 
out in the early evening. They 
have flashes of light. They have 
that sort of thing which belongs to 
youth. It is later in the dark of life 
that you see forms, constellations. 
— Robert Frost 


Nuclear Family 
Culturally, there has been a temp- 
tation to take a particular form of 
the nuclear family as it emerged in 
America after the Second World 
War and make it the “biblical 
norm” for all Christian families. 
The image of the ideal suburban 
family, with the woman as full-time 
homemaker, is a model of very 
short duration throughout church 
history. Scripture gets used, in this 
case, to support a view of the 
family that is shaped by culture. 
For instance, black women have 
always worked, and the church has 
never really debated whether the 
poor black woman must work. 
Ruth worked. Priscilla made tents 
alongside of Aquila. The biblical 
patterns are much more varied. 
— Roberta Hestenes, quoted in 
Contact 


Protection 
Loving relationships are a family’s 
best protection against the chal- 
lenges of the world. 

— Bernie Wiebe 


Posterity 
What a father says to his children 
is not heard by the world, but it 
will be heard by posterity. 

— Jean Paul Eixhter 


———_ 


FROM THEEDITOR” 


John Congram 


Near Heaven 


WW ocome to a small snippet from the world of Presbyterian young 
people. In this issue, we have tried to include articles by, for and about 
young adults. We hope sessions and congregations will use this magazine 
to assist them in formulating their own youth ministry. From our survey, 
the word came through loudly and clearly: youth ministry often plays a 
critical role in whether or not a young adult will become a person of 


faith. 

A few weeks ago, I spent a week- 
end with a family which included 
several teenage girls. After a res- 
pectful first evening, they asked me 
to watch a video which they said 
their parents considered blasphem- 
ous. They wanted a _ second 
opinion. 

On Sunday afternoon, after their 
father had gone out to make a pas- 
toral call, I was ushered into the 
basement for the viewing. The 
young man, the central figure of 
the video, I can only describe as a 
cross between Oral Roberts and 
Mick Jagger. The music sounded 
like the Rolling Stones; his plead- 
ing, emotional speech like Oral 
Roberts. He rocked his way 
through several biblical stories 
before a large and lively audience 
of young people. 

Frequently, my hosts would stop 
the video and ask me if I was get- 
ting the message. “Sometimes,” 
they explained, “older folk are not 
able to understand the words.” 

The segment of the video I 
remember most vividly dramatized 
a contest between the devil and 
Jesus, portrayed as a boxing match. 
The music reminded me of the 
theme from the movie Rocky. The 
audience was invited to cheer for 
Jesus. 

When the video finished, one of 
my hosts asked if I understood why 
they wanted me to see it. “Yes,” I 
said, “I think I do.” 

“Tell us then,” she persisted. 
“Well,” I said, “the point you wish 
to make is that if you want to 
speak to young people about the 


gospel, you should speak to them 
in terms they can understand.” 

“That’s right,” she responded. 
“Now don’t you think we should 
have more of this kind of thing in 
the Presbyterian Church?” 

“But sometimes,” I protested, 
“the means so distorts the message 
it attempts to convey, it gives the 
wrong message or none at all.” 

“But this is not a course in 
Christian education,” she count- 
ered. “If you don’t get their 
attention, you will never have the 
chance to share the gospel with 
them.” 

My young friend was right, of 
course. The majority of young 
adults have tuned the church out. 
If we want to get their attention, it 
will be through the cultural expres- 
sions important to them. And a 
large part, sometimes almost all of 
the culture of the young adults I 
know, consists of music. 

And what of the minority we still 
have with us in the church? We 
can be thankful some are still will- 
ing to listen. But as our graph, 
depicting the age distribution of 
those responding to our Youth 
Survey, so consistently shows, 
youth participation between 13 and 
25 in our congregations falls off 


BEYOND BELIEF 


sharply and dramatically. 


Except 
for Newfoundland, where we had 
few replies, no province provides 
an exception to this pattern. 
Twenty years ago, we began hav- 
ing young adult observers at Gen- 


eral Assembly. What was a tre- 
mendous idea then, smacks of 
tokenism two decades later. In 
that period of time, we have not 
been able to find a way to give 
young adults a legitimate and 
responsible place in our court 
systems. We will not be 
condemned for not doing it so 
much as failing to wrestle with the 
issue, being content with making 
something intended as an interim 
step permanent. For me, that sym- 
bolizes much of our problem in 
youth ministry. 

Until youth ministry receives the 
same resources and energy a con- 
gregation expends on building a 
new church, or the denomination 
gives to missions, the downward 
trend will continue. 

The Record covenants to make a 
small contribution to turning this 
around by regularly addressing 
youth ministry topics in future 
issues Of this magazine. Special 
thanks to Mark Tremblay, assistant 
minister at St. Andrew’s in Bramp- 
ton, Ontario. Mark played an in- 
valuable role in this issue with 
suggestions, collecting and collat- 
ing material, and, along with some 
of the young adults from St. 
Andrew’s, summarizing the data 
from over 1,000 survey forms.[] 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Our Sons and Daughters: 


Mark A. Tremblay 


Listen to Them 


| Ee a vacancy committee interviewing a prospective minister who 
said: “Ministry to seniors is not my strong suit. I don’t really understand 


them.” 


Chances are the minister would not be called to that church. 


This scenario may be difficult for some to imagine, yet how many congre- 
gations have called ministers who say similar things about young adults? 


Only when adults recognize young 
adults as human beings with legiti- 
mate needs and rights will we be 
able to minister to and worship with 
them. 

In the past, we guessed at adults’ 
spiritual needs — guessed or told 
them what their spiritual needs 
were. Today, we rely increasingly 
on individuals or groups to artic- 
ulate their needs. Ministry res- 
ponds to those expressed needs. 
Most adults can articulate their 
needs; most young adults need 
help to do the same. 

Young adults are aware of their 
needs; in some ways, more so than 
adults. However, they feel uncer- 
tain how to express their needs so 
adults will find them “acceptable.” 
They may fear rejection, verbal 
abuse, humiliation or embarrass- 
ment. 

Therefore, ministry to young 
adults should include: a response 
to the needs of young adults; 
assistance to young adults to 
articulate their needs; advocacy 
with adults that encourages them 
to listen to young adults and to 
respond to their needs. 

Adults may know the reasons 
they attend church. They seek 
spirituality; look for moral guid- 
ance; enjoy the social aspect of the 
church; or seek to discover more 
about God and themselves. Young 
adults, however, may not know why 
they attend church except that 
their parents brought them. They 
may find the sermon boring and 
the music uninspiring. Being 
unclear why they are there, and 
feeling that the congregation is 
screening them out (putting up 


Do we force young adults 
to look elsewhere for what 
we claim we want them 
to find in the church? 


barriers to their full participation), 
they may leave and find another 
source to meet their spiritual 
needs. 

When they come up against bar- 
riers, young adults leave the church 
as soon as they can — that is, 
when their parents allow them. 
That is why the majority of young 
adults in the church are junior 
high age. Senior highs have 
already left. 

Recently, Simao Chamango spoke 
to our youth group about Mozam- 
bique. Parents there worry about 
young people who may be kidnap- 
ped for military service. 

In our country, there are many 
religions, organizations and ideo- 
logies that try to “kidnap” the 
minds and hearts of youth. They 
know the importance of the 
younger generation. It is appalling 
that we help these organizations 
and ideologies by eliminating 
young adults from our churches. 
We do this by not taking time to 


fie Pontius’ Puddle 


THE PASTOR'S SERMONS ARE LOUSY. 
THE SONGLEADER \S SLUGGISH. 
OUR SUNDAY S¢HOOL TEACHERS ARE 
DULL AS POND SLOOGE. AND, THE 


YOUTH MINISTER IS TOO OFF-THE-wact! 
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minister to them. We force young 
adults to look elsewhere for what 
we say we want them to find in the 
church. 

We are surprised when young 
adults do not jump at our half- 
hearted efforts to give them a 
place in the church, usually on a 
congregational life committee. We 
assume they cannot recognize 
tokenism. Better to ask them what 
they want from the church and 
then assist them in articulating it. 

Here is the challenge. If the 
church belongs to both young and 
old, the content of ministry, the 
government of the church, and the 
programs must contain elements 
unique for each age group. Young 
adults will not attend programs 
focused solely on adult issues. If 
we want young adults in our 
church, we must include their 
music and expressions of faith. 
Their needs and rights may be the 
same as ours, but they need to 
express them differently. If we 
want senior high age young adults 
in our church, we must talk to 
them. If we respect young adults, 
we will be open and honest with 
them. We will show them they 
have a place in their church today. 
They will not need to wait until 
tomorrow to participate.L] 


Mark Tremblay is assistant minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont. 
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Super Models 

The March issue of the Record 
did The Presbyterian College 
proud with the super coverage on 
the rebuilding of the college 
chapel. 

The picture captures the feelings 
we have for the college. While 
none of us has been swamped with 
calls from modelling agencies, we 
figure it’s a start. Our friends, on 
the other hand, haven’t hesitated 
to offer their comments and opin- 
ions. 


Dan De Silva, 
Montreal 


Armagh 
The board of Armagh asked me 
to write to express its appreciation 
for the article in the Presbyterian 
Record (Jan. issue) featuring our 
home for abused women and child- 
ren. Judging from the letters and 
comments that have come to us, it 
gave us a great deal of exposure 
and created a much wider area of 
interest and concern. 
Marjorie R. Hay, 
North York, Ont. 


Loneliness and Helping Others 

I read with great interest the 
article on “Loneliness and the 
Christian” by Stanford Reid 
(March issue). 

My wife passed away in early 
February 1991. I was devastated. 
But with the help of our minister, 
I realized life has to go on. 

I have taken the opportunity to 


7 DEFRERSe 


—— 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


assist another person in her time 
of distress. This, together with the 
support of other neighbours, has 
given me the will to carry on. 

I write to encourage others to 
come out of their cocoons and 
help others. 

Arthur Walker, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Protest 

I write at the direction of the 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island to 
protest the interview “No Clean 
Hands” (Feb. issue). 

As a presbytery, we are deeply 
concerned that workers at resi- 
dential schools, past and present, 
have all been convicted by innu- 
endo. Are we to conclude that all 
workers at residential schools are 
or were child-abusers? If not, what 
room is left for the innocent to 
defend themselves? While all sorts 
of shaded inferences are made in 
the interview, the reader is left 
with no specifics, but is invited to 
allow the imagination to run riot. 

It is both frightening and grossly 


WATSON’S WORLD 


ANDY SMITH , 
THIS 1S GOD 
SPEAKING... 
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unfair to smear the characters of a 

whole segment of church workers 
without substantiation. 

Leslie T. Barclay, 

Sooke, B.C. 


I have read and reread the inter- 
view “No Clean Hands.” I am out- 
raged that the conclusions of a 
superficial investigation by three 
staff people could be printed in 
our church magazine. They have 
damaged the name of many com- | 
mitted servants of our church. | 
Even the title is an affront to every |. 
single person who ever served at | 
either of our schools. 

As one who worked with and 
knew many former staff and Native 
residents of Cecilia Jeffrey School, 
it upsets me to read these charges. 

In 10 years of ministry in the | 
Kenora area, not once did any for-_ | 
mer student of Cecilia Jeffrey even | 
hint at abuse. Quite the contrary. 
Many expressed appreciation and 
gratitude for the church and the | 
extra mile the staff often went. | 
Letters from parents written many 
years ago echo that sentiment. | 

I do not suggest there was no | 
discipline at the schools. In any |, 
home or institution, there are rules 
and regulations to follow. From 
what I have been told by former 
students, the rules were no more | 
severe than in my own home, nor | 
was the discipline any harder. | 

“Why didn’t someone help us 
when we cried out in the night?” 
asks one of the church represen- 


Noel Watson 


HAVE WOU FILLED IN 
YOUR YOUTH SURVEY 
FORM YET ? 


tatives. A brief review of our 


history will show many people did 
come who felt the loneliness of the 
children, separated from _ their 
parents for the first time. Many 
people did come to share Christ’s 
love. Many people did come in 
Obedience to Christ’s command to 
“Go into all the world...” These 
people have been slandered by this 
report. 

Apologize to the former resi- 
dents? No way! Far better would 
be an apology from three of our 
staff for damaging the reputation 
of every person who ever worked 
and served at either of our resi- 
dential schools. 

D. C. Robertson, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


The interview “No Clean Hands” 
saddened and upset me in more 
ways than one. As one who served 
joint congregations of English- 
speaking and Native Peoples in 
Elphinstone and Virden areas of 
Manitoba from 1958 to 1975, 
including a chaplaincy at Birtle 
Indian Residential School from 
1965 to 1968, I feel I must 
respond. No doubt, other Presby- 
terians wonder what we were 
doing. 

During this period, when I had a 
Close pastoral relationship with 
families on two reserves (as well as 
contact on several others), no for- 
mer student, or parent, ever came 
to me (or to colleagues in Native 
ministries, to my knowledge) with 
complaints about abuse. We would 
have stood by them. What kind of 
people are we being made out to 
be? 

We were called of God and were 
there to serve his people. My 
feeble efforts to learn bits of 
Saulteaux or Sioux (Dakota) lan- 
guages were graciously received. 
My efforts to support Native sports 
were kindly recognized by Native 
People we worked with (for 
example, an all-Indian hockey tour- 
nament which is still going as far 
as I know). In preaching I did my 
best to relate the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to Native culture. Although 
we received no training in those 


days before going to Native work, | 


continued over page 
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| winners in God's eyes — infinitely 
| valuable...priceless. 


| fighting just to stay alive, without much 
hope. But you can help one of them 


| ignorance and despair. 


| the assurance that someone cares. 


| like you. 


child’s photo and information right away. : 
© I can't sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to 
; help. raat z 
| | 
NAME * ae PS =e = So ~ — cs Pees 


——— 


Pick A Winner 


Sodsai Pradabsri Mary Mbere Njoki 


’ Simone Rosa 
El Salvador Brazil Thailand Kenya 


Jose Reyes 


Andres Rodriguez 


Roula Suleiman Lebohang Molato 


Nataraj Pooswamy 
Lebanon Botswana India Colombia | 


A And when you join this caring team, | 
ctually, all these children are OR ESP en Ti, set ee Re: 

; youll discover a marvelous secret: you'll | 
feel like a winner too! | 
ae That's because you'll get to know 
But some are losing out in life — By ‘ae ue 

and love a child who desperately needs | 


your help. And sharing through your | 
sponsorship gifts — and even personal 
letters, if you'd like to write — will put 
you on top of the world. | 
So complete and mail the coupon or | 


call us today. Pick a winner and bea | 


become a winner. By saying that you 
will become a World Vision Child 
Sponsor, you can help one boy or girl 
win the battle against hunger, disease, 
winner! 
For only $27 a month, you'll give 
suffering child what is needed, like 
food, clothing, health care, an 
education, aid for his or her 
community, and most important of all, 


For more information, or to start 
our sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


Worthen CANADA | 
World Vision, a Christian humanitarian 
organization, has been providing effective 
relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. | 


For more than 40 years, thousands 
of children have been helped by World 
Vision sponsors — caring people just 


‘nalinlyg teres tetearcite acim 


Choose Your Child Now 


© Yes! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand [ll 
i have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information : 
packet so someone else can help. 
I prefer to sponsor a O boy 0 girl 
5 living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America M Where needed most. A 
© I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship gift. Send my 
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~ PROVINCE 
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Pvc Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your (cee) : 
Box 2500 cheque payable to eed, 


po cats Ontario LSM 2H2 World Vision Canada 063892 : 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


we took advantage of regular 
Indian workers’ conferences and 
seminars which included Native 
People. 

After I was married and moved 
to Virden, Manitoba, in 1964, my 
wife and I, when approached by a 
Native family, agreed to keep their 
six-year-old daughter in our home 
until the family was able to look 
after her again. As well, for two 
different periods, we gave board 
and room to two Native young 
people while they attended high 
school in Virden. One of these 
was the first on her reserve to 
graduate from high school. 

At Birtle residential school, I 
remember shooting basketball 
hoops with the boys, skating with 
students on their open-air rink, our 
little family (now three) taking 
part in their Christmas program, 
the singing at Sunday evening wor- 
ship, and the laughter coming from 
the recreation room _ where 
students were watching The Ed 
Sullivan Show and Bonanza (after 
the chapel service). I conducted at 
least two confirmation classes (of 
the normal six or seven sessions). 
One included 50 students. I per- 
sonally interviewed each person 
and 25 made their profession of 
faith, willingly and gladly. We had 
the highest love and respect for the 
staff who worked in the residential 
school. 

On the reserves we thought we 
were “working with Native People, 
not for them.” There was inter- 
ested participation by them in wor- 
ship services, Sunday school, tent 
missions and Vacation Bible 
Schools, youth programs, commu- 
nity clothing sales, etc. Presbytery 
and Board of World Mission pro- 
vided training for Ed Bunn and 
appointed him a laypreacher/pastor 
to Oak Lake and Birdtail Sioux 
reserves (formerly served by myself 
to that point). 

And, no, we don’t feel we “have 
wasted our lives” in this ministry. 
We still have many Native friends 
back in Manitoba. Some still write 
Or visit us. 


I am very sorry that people have 
been abused, apparently, in our 
system, and certainly agree that we 
should “hear” their stories with 
compassion and sorrow, and minis- 
ter Christ’s healing wherever we 
can. I hope, however, that we will 
also hear from others who felt 
their experience at our residential 
schools was positive or, at least, 
that there were positive aspects of 
that experience. 

My letter pleads for some perspec- 
tive on a subject of concern to all 
in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. For me to remain silent 
would be to say that all described 
in the interview was the total and 
accurate picture. I hope I’ve made 
it clear I have a different picture. 

Larry Jackson, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Nancy B and Death 

I have just finished reading two 
thoughtfully written articles in the 
March issue — “Lent Came Early 
This Year” and “The Nancy B 
Dilemma.” They prompted me to 
consider further some of my own 
beliefs about death. 

I have concluded (based on what 
I have heard and read) that Nancy 
B decided the quality of her life 
was less than she was prepared to 
accept. With little hope for 
improvement, she saw death as a 
preferable choice. 

Elderly people, the terminally ill 
or severely handicapped (like 
Nancy B) may wish for a peaceful 
and dignified death. This may or 
may not make acceptance of death 
any easier for family and friends 
who are “left behind,” but we must 
respect these people’s feelings. 

While grieving the death of a 
loved one, many of us (including 
myself) have taken comfort from 
the thought that the deceased is 
now at peace and has gone to 
heaven to be with Jesus. 

Some wonder how we can 
encourage someone to believe in 
everlasting life and also encourage 
them to continue their existence 
here no matter what their situation 
is. If someone chooses to die, is it 
“playing God” or do they simply 
want to be in a better place with 
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God? I expect their choice is the 
latter. I know mine would be. 

Wallace MacKinnon, 

Kitchener, Ont. 


In over 20 years of hospital 
ministry as director of the Pastoral 
Care Department at the Calgary 
General Hospital, I have dealt with 
many patients and families in life- 
threatening situations. I have been 
a part of the Palliative Care Team 
at this hospital since its inception 
in 1983. We began with 50 refer- 
rals in the first year, and have since 
grown to an eight-bed unit with 
over 400 referrals in 1991. 

Nancy B in Quebec is a good 
example of how easy it is for some- 
one Outside a situation, who has 
not been a part of the suffering 
nor a part of the agony of deci- 
sion-making, to tell others what 
they should or should not do. 
With emphasis today on living wills 
and advance directives, we are 
trying to teach people to assume 
more responsibility for their own 
health care and to make decisions 
as to what may or may not be done 
with their body. 

Everyone looks for a miracle. It 
is wrong to take hope away from 
anyone. However, the constant 
search for a miracle cure, the hope 
for a cure next week, belongs in 
the same category as those who 
would quick-freeze their bodies in 
the hope that in 100 years there 
would be the technology to quick- 
thaw, jump-start, and cure the 
illness from which they now suffer. 
In spite of all our advances, we still 
live in a death denying society. 

We have lost the ability, in some 
cases, to look on death as a friend. 
As Christians, we find it difficult to 
bring the comforting words of 
Scripture about death to patients 
and families. Perhaps we should 
concentrate on educating ourselves 
in grief therapy and grief counsel- 
ling to help families rebuild their 
lives after the death of a beloved 
family member rather than telling 
them how they should feel and 
what they should do. 

Brown Milne, 
Calgary 


AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 


The Performance of a Lifetime 


E.... year, Edmonton holds a Fringe Festival. Performers from all 
over the world gather to show off their skills — everything from bearded 
men playing two-string Korean violins to classical flute trios to jugglers 


to clowns... 


One of the street performers, a man named Nicolai, dragged me out of 
the crowd to be his stooge for part of his act. I guess most of his stooges 
just stand there, looking helpless. He plays with them like a piece of the 


furniture. 

It took him about a minute to 
discover this time he had chosen a 
ham like himself. “Hi, Jim,” he 
yelled — everyone yells, in these 
street performances, just to be 
heard over the competing acts. 
“Gimme five!” 

He held out his hand. I whapped 
it with mine. 

“Now gimme ten!” 

I whapped both hands. 

He flung himself onto the pave- 
ment, both hands and both feet 
Sticking up into the air. “Gimme 
twenty!” 

I looked at him. I looked at the 
crowd. I decided if he could do it, 
so could I. So I flopped onto the 

avement beside him and made 
Our-point contact. 

Nicolai thumb-cuffed me. 
Thumb-cuffs look just like hand- 
cuffs, but smaller. They lock your 
thumbs together, instead of your 
wrists. But they leave you just as 
helpless. 

Then he tossed me the keys. 
“Here. Get yourself out!” 

The keys were attached to a big 
heavy ring. To control them, with 
my thumbs locked in, I grabbed the 
ring with my teeth. 

“Don’t do that!” Nicolai yelled 
in mock horror. 

“Why not?” I asked, spitting out 
the ring. 

“You don’t know where 
been!” 

Nicolai had me lock him into the 
cuffs — behind his back. He con- 
torted himself into a Gordian knot 


it’s 


In the script of life 
Christians must learn 
to play to God, 
not to the crowd 


extricating himself. He got a head- 
lock on himself, if that’s possible, 


with his neck jammed underneath. 


an armpit. And there he seemed 
to get stuck. 

“Jim! Take off my hat!” he 
yelped. 

I managed to drag the floppy 
(and rather sweaty) clown’s hat off 
his head. 

“Put it on!” he commanded. 

I shook my head. 

He insisted. “Jim! Put it on!” 


“But I don’t know where it’s 


& 


“The TRIUMPH of David was heard 


throughout the land. . .” | Chronicles 14:17. 
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ggoeh! 


been!” I hollered back at him. 

I was told later the crowd was in 
tears laughing at the two of us. I 
wouldn’t know. After the first 
minute or so, I never heard them, 
or saw them. Because from the 
moment things started to click, I 
was playing to an audience of one 
— Nicolai. 

In theatre, too, I’ve noticed good 
actors play to each other. Egotists 
pitch their performance to the 
crowd; they care only what kind of 
applause they get. They always 
betray themselves by their sidelong 
glances to see how the audience is 
responding. 

But really good actors strike 
sparks off the other actors. They 
lift each other to new heights of 
intensity, of emotion, of ability. 

I think the same pattern applies 
to our faith, too. Things start to 
click when we play to God, not to 
the crowd. Others can watch. 
They can learn. They can even 
join in. But they don’t control the 
action, the play. God does. 

When you play on the street, 
when you improvise your way 
through life, the audience you play 
to always determines your perform- 
ance. You choose the moves, your 
actions, the words that will pro- 
voke a response. 

If you play to the onlookers, you 
will almost always end up aiming 
at the lowest common denomina- 
tor. When you play to God, you 
aim at the highest. 

In the script of your life, there 
are two principal actors: you and 
God. 

The tragedy of our time is that 
many people don’t recognize that 
partnership. They think they’re 
alone with the crowd.[] 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


John R. Cameron 


Young and Involved 


I am pleased to greet the young people of our church through this 
special issue of the Record. I commend editor John Congram for his 
decision to highlight the concerns and interests of our younger members 


in this way. 

I applaud you for the remarkable 
number of responses to the 
questionnaire sent out by the 
editor last fall. It indicates a high 
level of interest in matters of faith, 
as well as in the life and mission of 
the church. It reminds us of the 
great potential for Christian service 
which you represent. It challenges 
the church at all levels to respond 
sensitively and creatively to the 
concerns and opportunities 
indicated in your responses. 

In recent years, the General 
Assembly has encouraged synods 
and presbyteries to invite youth 
representatives to serve on their 
committees. This will provide you 
with opportunities to consider 
matters of greatest concern to you 
and to grow in your understanding 
of various issues. 

I understand that answers to the 
questionnaire indicate church 
camping has played a significant 
part in the Christian growth and 
development of many of you. I can 
identify with that from my own 
camping experience during my 
teens. It contributed significantly 
to strengthening, or confirming, a 
sense of “call” with which I had 


APOLOGIES TO 
GARY LARSON 


Rag Pontius’ Puddle 


been wrestling during my last years 
of high school. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
many active leaders in the church 
today, both lay and clergy, received 
similar affirmation in matters of 
faith through their experiences of 
Christian camping. It is most 
important, therefore, that the 
church continue to invest money 
and personnel to improve both 
facilities and programs so that this 
significant ministry will continue to 
be a vital component in the total 
Christian education plan of the 
church. 

Similar programs are _ being 
offered by some of our partner 
churches overseas. In Malawi, my 
wife and I were impressed with a 
youth retreat centre, Likhubula 
House, where we visited with 
David and Miriam Barrie of Galt, 
Ontario. The Barries are farmers 
who have served in Malawi as 
volunteers for two years. They 
have been helping the centre to 


become self-supporting by 
developing such programs as 
agriculture, fish culture and 
reforestation. 


In South Africa, we attended a 


worship service in Tembisa which 
was conducted by youth leaders 
from many parts of that country 
who had gathered for a weekend 
leadership workshop. 

Statistics indicate that 70 per cent 
of the population of Mozambique 
is under 30 years of age. In 
Maputo, the capital city, we talked 
with a group of young people who 
were enrolled in an 18-month 
course in leadership training. On 
completion they will share 
leadership in local parishes, placing 
special emphasis on youth. 

The Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa in Kenya has a layperson, 
John Njeru, employed to give full- 
time leadership in the church’s 
ministry to youth. They face many 
of the same problems and concerns 
as we do in Canada. They are 
planning to make greater efforts to 
address some of these through 
their church-operated educational 
system. 

Our travels in Africa confirmed 
that music has a universal appeal 
to youth. There, it was expressed 
in song and dance, in worship and 
in recreation, overcoming language 
barriers. May music be one of the 
ways in which you can use your 
talents in the service of God and 
to his glory.[] 


JUsT MY LOCK. T VOLONTEER FOR 
MISSION WORK IN A FOREIGN LAND, 
AND END UP GETTING ASSIGNED 
TO THE FAR SIOE. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


New Ground for Church Youth 


Lloyd Robertson 


S ince this month’s issue of our magazine is focusing on youth, I’m 
going to beg your indulgence and refer to those green and growing years 
when, as a young man in my late teens, I was heavily involved in the life 


of my hometown church. 

It was an active time. There was 
-membership in the choir and the 
young people’s group, with picnics 
and skating parties, and those 
grand occasions when the minister 
asked one of us to stand in the 
pulpit and read from the Scripture 
on young people’s Sunday. I can 
remember my own knee-quivering 
experience with that exercise. It 
brought a suggestion from the 
minister, the late and kindly Fer- 
guson Barr, that since my voice 
carried well, perhaps I should 
consider a theological career or, at 
the very least, get involved in 
public speaking or broadcasting. 

The church was St. Andrew’s in 
Stratford, Ontario. A few months 
ago, I had the chance to rekindle 
those memories when [| returned 
for a visit and found myself walk- 
ing toward the same section of the 
pews where I had sat with my 
father 40 years before. It was a 
wonderful weekend, made even 
more pleasant by the presence of 
the current minister of St. 
Andrew’s, an old friend in the 
person of James R. Dickey. 

The visit left me in a reflective 
mood. What was it that caused 
me, and others of my generation, 
to allow the relationship with the 
church to languish and become 
tenuous after we had left home? 

There are probably many reasons. 
In my own case, there were several 
moves around the country, east to 
west and back again. The church 
was always there ready to welcome 
me, but, for long periods, I didn’t 
take advantage of its open invita- 
tion. Yes, I was busy building a life 
and career, and the church seemed 
to become less relevant even 


To those who have 
left the church... 
you can go home 


though I retained fundamental 
beliefs in Christianity. My own 
experience became part of the 
phenomenon of a generation. It is 
a trend that continues to this day. 

Canadian sociologist Reginald 
Bibby has been conducting studies 
on church attendance for many 
years. His latest report, com- 
pleted over a year ago, shows 
Canadians still believe in God 
(eight in 10); yet only three in 10 
have much confidence in our reli- 
gious leaders, and only one in four 
regards religion as “very import- 
ant.” In spite of these statistics, 
there is growing evidence that 
small numbers of people, who 
strayed from the church as young 
adults, are taking tentative steps 
back into the fold and finding it to 
be an agreeable experience. 

For example, Vancouver writer 
and broadcaster Keith Watt 


Methusalah would often tell his great- 
great-great-great-great-great-great- 
great-great-great-great-grandson a story. . . 
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recently wrote in the Globe and 
Mail about his own return to the 
church after dropping away from 
regular attendance in the 1960s. 
He said he had gone to church as 
a child because “that’s what my 
parents did.” But in his late teens, 
he became disenchanted when he 
began to notice the discrepancy 
between what people said they 
believed and the way they lived 
their _ lives. Church, to him, 
seemed more of a social club 
where people paraded their new 
wardrobe. He rejected the autho- 
rity of the church and became a 
vocal opponent of the role reli- 
gion plays in maintaining the status 
quo. 

He went back to church (The 
United Church of Canada) when 
his two daughters began to ask: 
“Where do we come from, Daddy? 
What happens when we die?” Watt 
was pleasantly surprised to find the 
concerns that drove him away are 
now the same concerns driving the 
church. He says these matters 
don’t have a lot to do with doc- 
trine but they do speak to how we 
should view the world and deal 
with one another. Some of them 
are, of course, about social activ- 
ism On the environment or human 
rights, but the rest are about giving 
people the opportunity to think 
beyond themselves, outside the 
daily drumbeat of our political and 
corporate agendas that come no- 
where near addressing the greater 
questions of life. 

The new openness in today’s 
mainstream churches should give 
young people greater scope when 
confronting questions on_ the 
mysteries of life or in coping with 
everyday problems. It also pro- 


vides lapsed adherents of another 
generation a good place to come 
home to.[] 
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FULL COUNT 


Standing Up for What You Believe: 
Sometimes It Isn’t Easy 


Sheridan Hay 


I have been reminded recently of a scene I thought had been erased 
from my mind forever. But like all important experiences, the memory 
is still there. In a matter of minutes, it came rushing back to me, with all 
the mixed feelings I felt then, washing over me in a wave of guilt and sad- 
ness. The scene, reawakened, I still find hard to describe. 


It happened two years ago, when 
I was working on a kibbutz in 
Israel. My job for that day was to 
install an irrigation system in one 
of the tomato fields. This had to 
be done as soon as the tomatoes 
were planted, otherwise the plants 
would dry up and die under the 
incredible heat of the sun. 

What made this job different 
from many of my other chores was 
that I would be working alongside 
Palestinians for the first time since 
my arrival three months earlier. 
The kibbutzniks (all Jewish-Israe- 
lis) refused to plant in the fields; it 
was too uncomfortable a job under 
the heat of the sun and, more 
importantly, the Palestinians could 
do the job much faster for extraor- 
dinarily low wages. That day dis- 
turbed me more than any other 
during my Stay on the kibbutz. 

I arrived at the field around 5:30 
a.m. to avoid the sun at its hottest. 
At 9 a.m. the temperature was 
around 30 C. By noon, it would be 
well over 40 C. 

I rode to the field in the back of 
a jeep with six kibbutzniks. We 
arrived just in time to see the 
Palestinians pull up in a bus. The 
workers — dressed raggedly and 
cheaply — were met by the blue 
uniformed kibbutzniks. All seven 
of us wore blue work clothes — 
blue shirt, blue trousers and black 
boots. We received food to eat on 
our arrival; the Palestinians 
received none. The kibbutzniks 
thought nothing of it. After all, 
the Palestinians were paid for the 
job; we were not. 

The Palestinians filed out of the 
bus, their faces sad and thin, their 


movements slow and submissive. 
The kibbutzniks escorted them to 
the field, gave instructions, then 
stood back to oversee the planting. 
The way the Palestinians planted 
reminded me of a team of horses 
ploughing a field. Horses carry out 
their task in a Straight-line for- 
mation, whipped if they move too 
fast or too slowly. When the day is 
over, they return to the barn until 
needed again. 

While the Palestinians planted, 
the kibbutzniks drove tractors and 
other machines, or stood guard 
over the Palestinians. I wondered 
what they thought the Palestinians 
might do; half of the workers were 
women, half of them over 55 years 
old. 

I felt conspicuous as part of the 
seven in work clothes, among over 
30 Palestinians dressed in an 
assortment of coloured clothes. I 
cannot honestly remember how 
many, or if, the kibbutzniks carried 
firearms. (The sight of rifles and 
pistols becomes so commonplace 
you take their presence for gran- 
ted). But it didn’t matter. Oppres- 
sion Can exist without guns. 

As I walked behind the Palestin- 
ians installing the irrigation pipes, 
I felt I might as well have had a 
whip. I sensed they felt I was one 
of their oppressors, enslaving them 
in servitude to the Israelis. By 
being there, I became their oppres- 
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sor. With a whip or not, I served 
the system that treated the Pales- 
tinians no better than work-horses. 
Probably worse, since work-horses 
receive food and shelter. 

The fact Palestinians had saved 
me two months earlier intensified 
my feelings of remorse. Trapped 
in the desert on the Sabbath, when 
no public transport runs, with no 
water and no way out, two kind 
Palestinians picked me up and gave 
me food and water. Reflecting 
now, | cannot believe I stood there 
and watched people being mis- 
treated when they had treated me 
SO well. 

I have always found it difficult to 
believe that people could have 
turned against Jesus and allowed 
his crucifixion. More importantly, 
I did not think we should be 
blamed over 2,000 years later for 
his death. Why should we be held 
as accountable as those who were 
there? 

I am_ politically sensitive and 
aware. I knew about the Arab- 
Israeli conflict before I went to 
Israel. Yet I still sat silently and 
watched the cruel treatment of the 
Palestinians by the Israelis. This 
experience humbled me and shat- 
tered my pride. I behaved in a way 
I would not have thought possible 
before my arrival in Israel. 

My own inadequacy in following 
Christ’s example gave me more 
sympathy for those who lived in 
Jesus’ time. This experience help- 
ed me understand our human 
frailty. No matter how hard we 
try, we always fall short in our 
attempts to live up to the perfect 
image of Christ. 

That day in the fields, I learned a 
hard but important lesson, one I 
hope I will not need to learn 
again.[_] 

Sheridan Hay is a student who lives in 


Montreal. He currently attends Montreal 
West Presbyterian Church. 


THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Dead Men Do Tell Tales 


Michael Farris 


Third Sunday of Easter, May 3 


Acts 9:1-20; Revelation 5:11-14; John 21:15-19; Psalm 30:4-12. 


I he weeks after Easter celebrate nothing less than a dead man raised 
to life. Jesus, once dead, now raised to life, is the reason for the season. 
But there are more, many more, dead people raised to life in the Scrip- 


tures. 


Let’s start with Peter. Dead as a doornail, for all intents and purposes. 
Not once, but three times, he denied knowing Jesus. Hardly the way to 
life eternal, especially when Jesus has all those hard words for those who 
refuse to own him as their Lord (Matthew 10:33 and others). 


So here is Peter meeting his Lord 
after the whole sorry business. A 
dead man as far as any measure of 
discipleship is concerned. Jesus, 
who once was dead, is alive of 
course. But can Peter ever be alive 
again after all he has done — or 
not done? Now is the time to find 
out. 

So Jesus asks, “Peter, do you love 
me?” not once, but three times. A 
not so subtle reminder that Peter 
denied him three times. But even 
more, a chance to turn the whole 
thing around. A chance for the 
words of a dead man, “I am not his 
disciple!” (John 18:17, 25, 26), to 
become the words of life. Peter 
says, “Yes, Lord, you know that I 
love you” not once, but three 
times. Three times for three 
denials. 

Three days in a tomb. Three 
times for death to turn to life. 
When we talk resurrection these 
days after Easter, we talk not only 
of Jesus but of his people, too. 

Don’t miss what is happening 
here. The Peter who once gave his 
life to Christ lost it through his 
own cowardice. Now he gets his 
life back again. Resurrection, in 
other words. Though dead by 
right, he is made alive in Christ. 
He becomes his disciple again. 
Dead men do tell tales! “Yes 
Lord, you know that I love you.” 

Does Jesus really know Peter 
means it this time? That’s hardly 
the point, right now. He does 


know Peter’s word will be tested, 
not here on the beach but on some 
cross in his personal future (John 
21:18, 19). Jesus knows the 
measure of Peter’s life will be in 
his care for others in the Church. 
Therefore, with the threefold com- 
mitment, he lays on new life for 
Peter: “Feed my lambs. .. . Tend 
my sheep. . . . Feed my flock.” 
Here is where resurrection starts 
for Peter. 

Now, consider Saul, “breathing 
threats and murder against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord” (Acts 9:1). If 
Peter was the unlikely disciple, 
Saul was the impossible one. 
Where Peter failed to honour his 
calling, Saul passionately hated all 
those who had one, and especially 
the Lord who gave it. Just ask 


Ananias (vs. 13). 

Saul was another dead man. 
How can he live again? Like 
Peter, only by meeting the Risen 
Christ. “Who are you Lord?” 
And the reply came, “I am Jesus 
whom you are persecuting. But 
get up and enter the city, and you 
will be told what to do” (vss 5, 6). 

We hear Saul waited three days, 
“without sight, he neither ate nor 
drank.” Three days dead in a tomb 
and then he was raised up. Jesus? 
Or Saul, who came from death to 
life through the Jesus he persecu- 
ted? Surely both! 

Here is a glimpse of what having 
life in Christ is about. Being dead, 
for starters. We may be better or 
worse than Peter and Saul but we 
are in the same fix as far as the 
Bible is concerned. Dead men and 
women — the sooner we see it, the 
sooner we find out what life in 
Christ is all about. Peter was 
made alive to care for Christ’s 
people, the Church. Saul was 
raised up to take the gospel across 
the world to all God’s people 
everywhere. Dead first, but made 
alive for a purpose — God’s pur- 
pose, at last. That’s where 
resurrection starts for us_ this 
season. 

Turn now to the furthest reaches 
of the Easter season in Revelation. 
Strange book with stranger images, 
but one stands out from the 
Others: “the Lamb that was slain” 
(5:12) at the centre of the greatest 
worship the world has ever seen. 

A clue, here, about the risen 
Christ and those who serve him. 
The wounds were not left behind 
in the garden, nor were Peter’s 
denials, nor the pain of Saul’s 
persecution. They, too, are alive in 
the season of resurrection. That 
risen Christ, here in the final 
vision, is the “Lamb that was 


continued over page 
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nec Pantie Paddle 


| FOR CENTURIES 
THEOLOGIANS HAVE 
DEBATED WHEN A CHILD 
REACHES THE AGE OF 
ACCOUNTABILIT Y-- 


THAT MOMENT INTIME WHEN 
INNOCENCE \$ LOST AND WE 
ARE HELD RESPONSIGLE 

FOR OUR SINS. SPEAKING 
FOR KIDS EVERYWHERE, 


T HOPE GODGIVES US 


AT LEAST . 
ONTAL-- CY 


Let’s Talk About 
Sex by Emma Eitner 


W., not? Everyone else is. 


As a Single young adult, I know 
this is an important and interesting 
issue for those in my age range. I 
am a 22-year-old university student 
who has some real and important 
questions about sexuality, the 
church, and how I, as a Christian 
and a young person, fit into this 
picture. Therefore, I address the 
issue of sexuality and the church 
from the perspective of a young 
adult. 

AS a young person, born and 
raised in the Presbyterian church 
by Christian parents, the issues of 
sex and sexuality were made clear 
to me. I believe God created sex 
and made it good. Sex provides 
for procreation but it also expres- 
ses ultimate love between two 
people. As a natural expression of 
love, sex is to be enjoyed. 


Sexuality, however, must be 
healthy. Healthy sexuality includes 
much more than the act of sex. It 
begins with a healthy image of 
one’s own identity as a sexual 
being. The 1991 report by the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
called Presbyterians and Human 
Sexuality emphasizes this: 


[A] genuinely incarnational, 
gracious theology affirms that our 
sexuality is integral to our 
relationship with God and others. 
Sexual wholeness is deeply 
connected to spiritual wholeness. 


We believe with our minds that 
Jesus Christ is our Lord and 
Saviour. We tend to view our faith 
from an intellectual perspective, 
not with our hearts and bodies. 
We sometimes forget that love for 


-- WE CAN SEE 
OVER THE TOP l 
OF THE PEWS. 


another human being, and the 
expressions of that love, comprise 
as much a part of our love for God 


as any Other expression of our © 


faith. 
Other important aspects of sex 
also help to develop a healthy sex- 


uality. In a society that faces the © 


growing problems of violence 
against women, sexually transmit- 
ted diseases, child poverty, etc., 


issues such as mutual consent, tak- — 


ing responsibility for one’s choices, 


and commitment to one’s partner — 


also come into play. 
Although these ideas 
natural extensions of a healthy 
relationship, they are often for- 
gotten or downplayed. 
consent and commitment are fun- 
damentally important to a healthy 
relationship. They imply respect 
for the other individual’s personal 
needs and a desire to meet those 
needs, not just self-gratification. 
Taking responsibility for one’s 
actions implies concern both for 


continued on page 15 — 
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seem 


Mutual — 


} 


slain,” the one still bearing all the 
marks of what we have done to 
him. A reminder of how he died, 
and why. Just a way, I suppose, of 
underlining the high cost of living 
— living in Christ. 

The final glimpse is of “every 
creature in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth and in the sea, 


and all that is in them singing, “To 
the one seated on the throne and 
to the Lamb be blessing and 
honour and glory and might for- 
ever and ever!’ And the four living 
creatures said ‘Amen!’ And the 
elders fell down and worshipped” 
(vss 13, 14). 

The word for elders is presbyterot. 


I really like that part about all 
those Presbyterians falling down to 
worship. Saul would understand. 
Peter, too. 

Yes, dead men do tell tales. 
Women, too.(] 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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oneself and one’s partner. Taking 
precautions, such as birth control, 
allows relationships to concentrate 
on the more positive aspects of a 
healthy sexuality, rather than 
worrying about unwanted preg- 
nancy and sexually transmitted 
diseases. 

The challenge lies in the church’s 
willingness to take a second look 
at our attitudes and judgements 
about relationships. In society and 
congregations, more than married 
couples engage in sexual activity. 
Healthy sexual relationships exist 
in relationships outside formal 
marriage. Some people who are 
unmarried, divorced, or widowed 
also engage in sex. 

Are we prepared to accept people 
for who they are, not solely on 
what they do in bed? Are we pre- 
pared to be open about our sexu- 
ality in the church and to encour- 
age people of all ages, especially 
young people, to discuss their 
hopes and dreams for healthy 
sexual relationships? Or are we 
going to ignore this issue and hope 
our young people will be all right? 
Will we encourage the teachers 
and leaders of our youth to talk 
about love and the choices that 
must be made when expressing that 
love? 

Choices about sex, of abstinence 
or activity, are difficult personal 
decisions. As Christians, our role 
should not be to dictate moral 
standards, but to offer support and 
guidance. I don’t believe it is up 
to us to judge and condemn. 
Rather, we are called to love and 
to serve. 

I hope Christians can meet this 
challenge. I hope we can honestly 
face the needs and desires of our 
young people. If Christ loves all 
people, regardless of who they are 
and what they have done, then 
surely we should do the same.(] 


Emma Eitner is a member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Brampton, Ont. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH WORK CAMP 
IN TOGO/WEST AFRICA 


The International Christian Youth Exchange organization in Canada (I.C.Y.E.), 
in collaboration with the Union Des Jeunes Chrétien (UJEC), Togo, is organiz- 
ing the first International Youth Culture Festival and Work-camp ’92 in 
Kpalime-Togo, West Africa for six weeks (July 2-August 20, 1992). 

e Are you a Canadian citizen or permanent resident? 

e Are you between the ages of 17 and 28 years? 

¢ Are you interested in international development issues? 

¢ How would you like to experience a different culture? 
Participants will be involved in a number of projects including reconstruction 
of schools, drilling of water wells, producing bricks from local materials, etc. 
They will attend special cultural festivals with the people of Gape and 
Kpalime. Also, there will be a one week study tour to the neighbouring coun- 
try of Ghana. 
Then this is the programme that you should be involved in. For further infor- 
mation and application, please apply to: 


National Director 
International Christian Youth Exchange 
P.O. Box 3017, Station “C” 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9V 2G2 
Tel: (416) 665-6367 Fax: (416) 791-3735 
Young people — get involved! 
Parents — encourage your children to do something different this summer! 


Remember — this is the opportunity to learn something different, experience 
another culture and help in ongoing development projects. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


” SPRING. SUMMER LINE-UP 
programs dedicated to the service and 
strengthening of church and family. 


MAY 29-31 Caring for Creation, a Biblical & Theological 
Approach to Ecology: What will our Children inherit? 


JUNE 12-14 Single Parent Family Weekend: How can we 
strengthen our families? 


JUNE 21-26 Mission & Volunteer Work Week: How can we 


pass on our skills to our youth in a cross-generational 
experience? 


JULY 5-11 Sr. Adult Leadership course: How can we pass on 
a Strengthened servant church? 


For more information on 
programs and volunteer 
work, please contact us at: 


R.R.#2 Puslinch,ON NOB 2J0 
Ph:(519)824-7898 FX:(519)824-7145 
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I Want to bea 


Shepherd by Audrey Cameron 


M, three-year-old niece and I 


often play a game. As we drive 
through our little community in 
rural Nova Scotia, we name each 
person’s house. There is Peggy’s 
house, and Leslee’s, and Jim and 
Sara’s driveway. 

One day, when we came to our 
church, a beautiful building in the 
centre of the community, I asked, 
“Whose house is that, Jan?” 

“That’s nobody’s house, silly. 
That’s our church,” she giggled. 

“Oh, that is someone’s house,” I 


answered, seizing the teaching 
opportunity. “That is God’s 
house.” 


“It is? Well, I never seen hims 
there!” 

I smiled at the childish response; 
yet her words haunted me. “I 
never seen hims there.” My three- 
year-old niece articulated what I 
was hearing and understanding 
from my older friends, the youth of 
the Atlantic Provinces. 

I know these are tough times to 
be a young person. I do not need 
Statistics to see the results of their 
discouragement and frustration. 
As youth director of the Presbyte- 


fe Pontius’ Puddle 


WHAT WON'T 
GET GOD ON 

A TEEN-AGER'S 
T-SHIRT: 


Y 
ys 


} 
BEING THE 
OMNIPRESENT 
ALL: POWERFOL 


RULER OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


Good shepherds 
support, encourage, 
forgive 

and listen 


rian Church for the Atlantic 
Synod, I see youth rebelling against 
the traditional values of society. 
Alcohol and drug abuse, sexual 
freedom, crime and even apathy 
have been coping devices for many 
young people with no hope in their 
lives. 

On the other side, I see young 
people working to establish them- 
selves with secure futures. Many, 
so busy with athletic activities, 
music lessons, academic pursuits 
and part-time jobs, could write a 
thesis on time management. All of 
this, part of their attempt to be 
well-rounded individuals with a 
secure future. 

But from both sides, the alcoholic 
to the academic, as a youth minis- 
ter, I have heard the cry, “There is 
no hope.” They wonder where 
God is in all of this. They ask: 
“Where is the evidence of God’s 


SLAM- DONKI 


presence in the life of the church? 
What does God have to offer me?” 

Early in the summer of 1991, 47 
Atlantic Canadians bused to 
Ottawa for the “Rise-Up” youth 
conference. It was a great week. 
Coming home, tired but excited, 
the young people shared what they 
had learned and _ experienced. 
Many commented on the incredible 
friendships and joy of meeting new 
people. 

Just as many commented on the 
idea of forgiveness. As one young 
gentleman said, “I learned that 
God would forgive me, and that 
surprised me.” 

Others commented, “God made 
me see what I didn’t need to make 
me happy.” 

One young person simply said, “I 
need to pay more attention to 
God.” 

As I listened, the excitement of 
God’s Spirit at work in these 
friends delighted me. And yet, 
what they did not say, what they 
implied, caught my attention. 
Their emphasis on _ friendship 
reflected their need to belong. 
Young people need to experience 
genuine love and trust, surrounded 
by people who enjoy them. Com- 
munity is important. 

Forgiveness, too, becomes impor- 
tant, yes necessary to young people 
who are so vulnerable in our soci- 
ety. Youth need to know mistakes 
can be forgiven and forgotten by 
God, and by his people. They 
need to be loved no matter what 
they have said or done. 

I saw young people seeking direc- 
tion and meaning for their lives. 


NY 


e 


SATURN THROUGH 
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They desired order. They yearned 
for security and happiness like 

| most young people I have met 
before and since. Society encour- 
ages the purchase of certain brands 

of jeans or toothpaste to secure 
happiness. Although influenced by 
consumerism, young peopie want 
more. They want to be accepted 
for who they are. 

The long bus ride from Ottawa to 
Nova Scotia reminded me again 
that the living God does offer what 
young people seek. The true com- 
munity with its joy and security is 
part of the package deal of com- 
mitment to Christ. As a member 
of the Christian faith, | am em- 
powered to introduce my friends to 
the living God, the God of love 
and forgiveness, of truth and free- 
dom. All Christians have this 
potential to capture the attention 
of young people. We know the 
lasting power that will meet their 
needs. 

Young people will hear us if we 
become what Jean Vanier calls, in 
his book Images of Love, Words of 
Hope, Shepherds of Youth. These 
are trusted adults who can affirm 
young people and see the beauty in 


them. A shepherd can be a voice of She will neverknowadecent meal _—: She will never be healthy 


euibouty, 2 supporter, an.encour: ‘ She will never have a home * She will never be educated 

ager, a forgiver or a listener. A 

good shepherd reflects the face of Sponsorship can change all of that. and an education. Please sponsor 

Christ, the Good Shepherd. For For only $25 a month - that’s just a needy child today. 

such shepherds, a loud cry rises 83* a day - you can give a child 

today. nutritious food, clothes, medical care Never Say Never 
Since that day when my three- Se ee ee 


year-old niece emphatically stated, 
“IT never seen hims there,” I have 
prayed that we adults in the church 
would become the good shepherds, 
the lovers of youth who speak and 
show the living Christ. I have 
prayed we might reflect the auth- 
entic face of Christ. So instead of 
hearing the cries, “Where is 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 
developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 
children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
needy child today. 


Ya VES, | would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
* Enclosed is my first cheque. 


a | am unable to become a Sponsor at this time, 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 


Name 
God?”, young people will be shout- 
ing, “I saw God today in the eyes Table: aoa 
of the one who listened to me.” City/Town 
[ want to be a shepherd. I want 
P Postal Cod 
to be a good shepherd. I want to Page De era 
reflect the face of Christ. Maybe Telephones ) 


then, when we play our game, my Christian Children's Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. 


three-year-old niece will say: 
“There’s God’s house. I saw hims 
there today!”(] 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 


PRO492 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


— CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-AND-KIDS 


Audrey Cameron is the youth director for 
the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. She 
lives in New Glasgow, N.S. 
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Empowering Tomorrow’s 
Church Today 


by Don Posterski 


Cus Brown was an advo- 


cate for young people when he 
astutely observed, “Having poten- 
tial is a real heavy burden to bear.” 

Too often, young people are 
designated as the “future of the 
church.” The problem with appre- 
ciating the young for their poten- 
tial is that it excludes them from 
the present. Projecting young 
people as the “church of tomor- 
row” places them in a no-win situ- 
ation. They are effectively put on 
hold, immobilized, and obviously 
unable to contribute in the present 
tense. The best they can conclude 
is if they hang around until they 
really grow up, then — maybe — 
they will have something to offer 
God and the Church. 


Socialized instead of 


autonomized 

When the issue of empowering 
young people is raised, several 
questions naturally surface. 

@ Can it be while modern youth 
are being socialized into the like- 
nesses of older adults, they are not 
being autonomized and set free to 
seek their own destiny? 


BEYOND BELIEF 


| WHEN WE ASKED You 
TO EXPLAIN YOUR INTERPRETATION 


WE WERE HOPING FoR 
A UTTLE MORE “THAN... 


@ Are adult Canadians providing 
environments that encourage 
healthy emergence among young 
people? 

@ Is it possible that today’s youth 
have been over-managed and 
under-led? 


What adults need to do in order to make 
tomorrow’s church today’s church 


@ Is the church denying access to 
young people and inadvertently 
sending the message that young 
people are not really welcome? 


Consider this distressing data. 


—— 


Adults are courteous 

to young people 72 
Adults respect young 
people’s opinions 50 
Adults lack confidence 

in young people 71 


Adults don’t understand 
young people 63 


Views of How Adults Relate to Youth 
(% Strongly Agree and Agree) 


Canada 


(Posterski and Bibby, Canada’s Youth: Ready for Today, 
The Canadian Youth Foundation, 1988.) 


Age Age 
15-19 20-24 
72 73 
51 50 
71 71 
63 63 
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00D SAID IT, 
T BELIEVE IT, 
THAT SETTLES IT. 


When only one out of two young 
people between the ages of 15 and 
24 perceives older adults “respect 
their opinions,” members of the 
older generation should examine 
themselves. When “courtesy,” 
“confidence” and “understanding” 
are the comparative issues, and 
young people in their teens or 
early 20s agree they are negatively 
treated by those older than them- 
selves, the situation is appalling. 

To be candid, older Canadians 
are failing. They are failing to 
treat younger Canadians with res- 
pect. They are relating to teen- 
agers as if they are still children. 
And even more disturbing, they are 
demeaning young adults with the 
same attitudes. The evidence 
presses the conclusion that older 
adults are reticent to let adole- 
scents and young adults grow up. 

When are young adults treated as 
full-fledged adults? On numerous 
occasions, when I have posed this 
question to young people them- 
selves, they comment: 

“In Canada, you are fully adult 

when you have finished your 

education, are holding down a full- 
time job, paying taxes, and are 
preferably married with at least 
one child. When all criteria are 
right, maybe by the time you reach 
the age of 30, then you are 
accepted by the older generation as 
being fully adult.” 

If this is the case, how can the 
church make a constructive res- 
ponse? 


Program participation 

In most church situations, young 
people do have a role, but it is 
often flavoured with tokenism. 
Ushering, singing an occasional 
solo, reading the Scripture a few 
times a year, and working in the 
nursery are standard fare. In addi- 
tion, one Sunday a year is usually 
designated as “Youth Sunday.” 
These are the roles that signal the 
true status normally extended to 
the “future of the church.” 

How would young people per- 
ceive themselves if the church 
reserved a place for a youth rep- 
resentative on the decision-making 
boards? When the structures of 
the church provide a role for the 
young to take up, they send the 


message that young people have 
something to offer. Not only 
would the youth segment of the 


church process the selection of 


~~ 


‘their representative who would 


both contribute and learn a lot, the 
adults serving on those boards 
would likely be more conscious of 


. their modelling. The whole level 


of decision-making in the life of 
the church could be lifted a little. 


Integrate — don’t isolate 

Another tendency in church 
structures is to isolate children and 
young people to their self-con- 
tained groups. In essence, they are 
orbited out of the main flow of 
church life. The rationale for the 
practice is easy to defend. Child- 
ren and youth need their special- 
ized groups. Curriculum that is 
age appropriate and a place where 
they can deal with their own con- 
cerns has merit. 

However, the youth of the church 
can also benefit from being inte- 
grated into what adults give them- 
selves to in the normal life flow of 
the church. Tasting worship that 
has energy and warmth, joining in 
the prayer life of the church, lis- 
tening and watching people express 
their passion for projects, being 
invited to offer an opinion in a 
Bible study, and somehow observ- 
ing that Jesus and his ways are 
central to the church can all make 
strong impressions on young 
minds. 


Bestow real power 

Today’s young people work. 
Many of them have part-time jobs. 
They make money. Often, they 
have discretionary income. 

Expecting teenagers and other 
youth to give a portion of their 
income to the church should be 
the norm. But in return, why not 
give those same young people 
some discretion in dispersing the 
church’s resources. Consider allo- 
cating 10 per cent of the church’s 
mission budget to them. Let the 
youth group members decide what 
causes they would like to support. 
And when they choose an AIDS 
hospice or another cause the 
church has never supported before, 
affirm their choice. They will feel 
the church is really theirs. Give 


them real power. 


Be merciful 

From time to time, everyone 
needs an eraser in life. Along the 
way, we all require the privilege of 
wiping Out our mistakes. Life 
without mercy is harsh. 

Many adults are inclined to have 
higher expectations for young 
people than they had for them- 
selves when they were young. 
Because young people are inexperi- 
enced, they can be unrealistically 
enthusiastic, and, at times, idealis- 
tic and naive. They need lots of 
mercy. Being imperfect but still 
participating inside the church is 
much preferred to living imper- 
fectly in the world without the res- 
toring influence of the church. 


Send “I believe in you” 
signals 

Immediately following Paul’s 
(formerly Saul) dramatic conver- 
sion on his way to Damascus, he 
was left blind (Acts 9). During 
those days, Paul must have been 
confused. His confidence must 
have wavered. Surely he ques- 
tioned whether or not God was 
punishing him for his past deeds. 
In the darkness of the situation, 
Ananias made a bold move. Arriv- 
ing in the form of a human angel, 
Ananias placed his hands on Paul 
and delivered more than one mes- 
sage. Receiving his sight back 
again certainly brought assurance 
from God. But Ananias also com- 
municated he believed in Paul. 

Events moved quickly at that 
point in early church history. 
Within a few days, Paul established 
himself as a zealous follower of the 
faith and, with threats against his 
life, had to leave Damascus in the 
darkness of the night. His next 
move was to come to Jerusalem 
and become a formal participant in 
the life of the church. His ini- 
tiative to get inside the power 
structure of the early church was 
rebuffed. The first century church 
leaders were reticent to let Paul 
inside. In essence, Peter and 
James and other early church 
leaders heard Paul’s request and 
with resistance replied, “We hear 
you knocking, but you can’t come 
in.” continued over page 
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Empowering Tomorrow’s 
Church continued from page 19 


In that situation, Paul needed an 
advocate. He needed someone 
reputable to champion his cause. 
God provided Barnabas. The “son 
of encouragement,” who was res- 
pected by the establishment, 
knocked on the door of an early 
church committee meeting and lob- 
bied for Paul and his new found 
faith. 

“Listen to me: Paul is a product 
of what we preach about. Our 
Lord has changed him. He is one 
of us now. Believe in him.” 

Today, young people, those who 
are teenagers and adolescents, need 
advocates. They need adults to 
champion their good intentions. 
They need members of the older 
generation to intercede on their 
behalf. 


Don’t hang on — hand on 

The demographics of church 
attendance in Canada are alarming. 
The future of the institutional 
church is in jeopardy at both ends 
of the age spectrum. At the older 
level, over 50 per cent of those 65 
years of age and older are partici- 
pating in church life on a regular 
basis. The church is greying and 
balding. In the youth realm, only 
15 per cent of those 15-24 are con- 
sistent attenders. When both trend 
lines are plotted, a declining 
church seems inevitable. 

Instead of hanging on to position 
and power, we will both serve the 
younger generation and contribute 
to the strength of the church by 
handing on what has been ours. 
The stakes are high. Unless 
today’s youth are given a place to 
serve and belong, they are not 
likely to wait around. 

Young people consistently con- 
tend they have too little power. 
They feel as if adults do not take 
them seriously. The next time a 
decision is being made in your 
church and you are tempted to 
think, “Those young people are 
too young,” or “It’s not their turn 
yet,” please, think again. 

Let’s empower tomorrow’s church 
today.[] 


Don Posterski serves as Vice-President for 
National Programs of World Vision Canada. 
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A Letter From Jesu 


by Sue Breisch 


Jesus writes to the church on behalf of a | 
special group of his hurting children 


My dear friends: 


I write to enlist your help in 
ministering to a group of people 
— all of them my children — 
whom I love dearly. Some of 
them you have already met. They 
may be active members of your 
church family, but you will likely 
be unaware of the pain they feel. 
Others remain far from the fam- 
ily. As you learn to be respon- 
sive, they too will come. 

How should you respond? How 
do you identify those with hidden 
pain? The same way you reach 
all people — by loving them as I 
first loved you. 

Who are these wounded ones? 
People who have experienced the 
pain of abuse — mental, emo- 
tional, physical or sexual — at the 
hands of strangers, friends or 
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family. I entrust them to you 
because I know your compassion. 
You experience the miracle of 
faith in your own life, the growth 
and healing which comes from 
your relationship with me. 

People have deeply hurt my 
children. While they need to 
experience my love, in order to 
understand, they first need to 
experience it with skin on. I want 
you to love them to health for 
me. I don’t expect you to have 
all the answers. I simply ask you 
to love them and be willing to 
hear their pain. 

This will not be easy. Each one — 
has a deep well of memories and 
pain hidden deep within. As you 
listen and care, the lid will come 
off that well, and the memories 
and emotions will spill out. Vali- 
date their pain and anger by bear- 
ing witness to it. You may be 


For further information: 


@ Check the Self-Help section in 
your local library as well as 
Christian and secular bookstores 
for resources. 

@ Read the section “For Suppor- 
ters of Survivors” in the book 
Courage to Heal by Ellen Bass and 
Laura Davis. 

@ Become familiar with local 
agencies which offer free or low- 
cost counselling. Support 
individuals, but encourage them to 
seek professional help as well. 

@ Pray for guidance. Be willing to 
refer the person to others in your 
church or community who have 
experienced the same or similar 
abuse. 


tempted to find ways to make the 
pain go away. Please do not give 
them pat answers in an attempt 
to tidy things up: “Forget it, it’s 
in the past.” “Forgive them, they 
didn’t know any better.” “It’s 
ancient history, get on with your 
life.” 

They don’t need you to make 


things better. They need you to 
listen. This fearsome mix of pain 
and anger has structured their 
world in ways you may never fully 
understand. Do not hide from it. 
Instead, celebrate its expression 
as a Cleansing of deep wounds. 
These walking wounded, many of 
whom seem so together and 
organized, need to face the very 
pain which you find overwhelm- 
ing. They need to feel this pain, 
understand where it comes from, 
accept the role it has played in 
their life, and then move beyond 
it. Forgiveness springs from 
healing; but healing is a long, 
slow, messy process — and very 
lonely. 

My children have experienced 
people who blame, betray, wound 
and abandon them. Now they 
must experience those who stand 
by them and love them, even 
when the going gets tough. I 
have chosen you to help them 


learn what it means to be loved. 


You can witness their pain and 
assure them it wasn’t their fault. 
You can remind them how brave 


they are and how far they’ve 
come. You can hug them, hold 
their hand, pass them tissues, 
listen to them and answer the 
phone when they cry out in the 
night. You can pray for them. 
You can remind them of my pres- 
ence even when they do not feel 
me. 

Perhaps you feel fearfully 
inadequate for this task. On your 
own you are. But I am with you. 
Continue to love the people 
around you as you have, and I 
will lead them to you. Whether 
you support them through the 
healing process, or help them find 
someone who can, I will use you, 
if you are willing. 

Let my love flow through you to 
them, that they may come to 
know the abundance of a life free 
from the pain of their past. 


In love, 


Your Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ J] 


Susan Breisch is a synod youth director who 
lives in Banff, Alta. 


TWO TRACKS — ONE GOAL 


A book by Dr. Cal Chambers showing the inter-relationship between the Twelve Step Program of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and the Christian Faith: 


—for the alcoholic who wants to understand what the Christian Faith is all about, and how it relates 
to his or her Twelve Step Program; 
—for the Christian who wants to understand more about alcoholism, Alcoholics Anonymous and 
the Twelve Step Program of recovery; 
— for Psychological and Christian counsellors, working with alcoholics and families of alcoholics. 


Author Cal Chambers expands on the third step, and describes how the steps as a whole correlate with the 
Christian faith. His comments, drawn from extensive counselling experience with recovering alcoholics, 
not only show Christians the biblical basis for the Twelve Steps, but members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
the significance of the Christian faith. Indeed, the two avenues-or-tracks flow from the heart of God and 
align toward a common goal-trust in God. 


The book is to be released in the fall of 1992, published by Credo Publishing Corporation in Langley, 
B.C., 275 pages, $12.95 plus shipping. 


Cut out and mail 


May be obtained by writing 
DR. CAL CHAMBERS 
35087 North Sward Road 
Mission, B.C. 

V2V 4J1 


Postal Code 
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Results of Our Youth Survey: 


“Rumours of Glory” 


Presbyterian young people tell us about their beliefs, dreams and what is 


important to them 


A huge thank-you to the over 


1,000 young people in the Presby- 
terian Church who took time to fill 
in our Youth Survey. Yes, you 
read it right, over a thousand 
young people. And some of you 
didn’t think there were that many 
young people in the Presbyterian 
Church. O ye of little faith. 
That’s more than double the num- 
ber who responded when we put 
out our Reader Survey for the 
Record. It went out to all 64,000 
subscribers. 

Our Youth Survey was distribu- 
ted to young people and youth 
leaders familiar to us. No doubt 
we missed many young people in 
the church. Interpreting only the 
response to the two surveys, one 
could easily conclude the Presby- 
terian Church is dying not from 
lack of youth participation, but 
from a lack of adult participation. 


“I’m very proud of my church. 
My two ministers participate in 
many activities which help 
people.” 

—Martha Bearcroft, Barrie, Ont. 


Although only 20 per cent of 
those reporting on our survey 
viewed their congregation as 
“dead,” an obvious concern is that 
the age range between 13 and 15 
had far more respondents than the 
older age ranges. This seems to 
support the feeling many of us 
have that we lose many young 
people in their teens. It is not 
good enough to say this is natural 
teenage rebellion or that they will 
return to church when they marty. 

Let’s begin with a few comments 
about the survey itself. Some 
indicated the questions were con- 
fusing and we should consult the 
young people before doing another 
one. In fact, we did. A year 
before the official survey, we sent 
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Age Distribution by Province 
by % 


100% 


80% 


60% 


Per cent 


40% 


20% 


0% 


out about 100 test copies and 
modified it in the light of the 
replies. 

The response to the survey was 
overwhelmingly positive. Several 
ministers and youth leaders wrote 
to thank us. Typical was the res- 
ponse of Geoff Howard in New 
Brunswick: “Our young people had 
a good time with this. We look 
forward to the results of this 
survey.” Evelyn Ball, a youth 
leader from Ottawa, wrote: “Your 
survey has provided extra insight 
into the thoughts, preferences and 
faith of our young people. As 
youth leaders, we could have 
‘groped’ for months for this infor- 
mation. I thank you for this un- 
expected benefit.” And from 
Winnipeg: “Through completing 
this survey and subsequent discus- 
sions, we have discovered many 
who need our help both with their 
faith and their understanding of 
Christianity.” 

Young people also offered addi- 
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PAO ee ene ge 


f 


tional comments and guidance. | 


One well filled out questionnaire 
included this note at the bottom: 


“Just sO you know, and the answers © 


make sense, I am an atheist.” 
That’s okay, Andrew, as long as 
you are a Presbyterian atheist. 

If a reward were offered to the 
most interesting response, it would 
go to a young woman from 
Alberta. 
complete answers but commentary 


on the questions as well. To our — 


multiple choice question, “To be a 
Christian, you must believe .. . ,” 
she responded: “I realize this is a 
trap as the major difference 


between being a Presbyterian and, © 


say, a Mormon is one of these.” 


ry 


She included not only © 


ene 


~ Se 


And to our section asking that © 
various things be ranked according — 
to importance, she replied: “I find — 
part C extremely difficult because — 
I am wrestling between the bell © 


curve stereotypical answers (some 
of which are true even for myself) 


and the difficulty of comparing my 


boyfriend with my dog or cat or 
youth group. Sorry, I don’t need 
the headache.” 

Someone else added, “This wasn’t 
easy! Hope it helps.” 

We liked the comment of Cathy 
Hibbert from Coquitlam. B.C., 
“This is a cool survey.” 

Before we move on to the results 
of the survey, let me say that all 
answers were read and considered, 
some several times. Obviously, we 
couldn’t include everything, but we 
did the best we could. Thanks for 
the privilege of reading and sharing 
your convictions and doubts. It 
left me believing that the Presby- 
terian Church has an immense, 
beautiful but largely untapped 
resource. The best word to des- 
cribe it is a word you frequently 
used, “awesome.” 

We present the results of sections 
A and B as you gave them to us 
with a few of our own reflections 
and observations. Thanks to the 
young people from St. Andrew’s, 
Brampton, Ontario, who fed the 
results into a computer. (Please 
note when percentages exceed 100, 
it means some _ respondents 
checked more than one answer. 
When the percentage is less than 
100, some respondents failed to 
reply to that particular question.) 


Section A asked respondents to 
check the statement closest to their 
views: 


@ I go to church 
37% every Sunday 
38% almost every Sunday 
17% at least once a month 
7% a few times a year 
5% hardly ever 


© If my parents did not pressure me, 
I would go to church 
21% every Sunday 
34% almost every Sunday 
15% at least once a month 
7% a few times a year 
5% hardly ever 
19% my parents never 
pressure me 


@ Going to church on Sunday helps 
me to be a better Christian during 
the week. 

51% agree 

9% disagree 

37% unsure 


@ My denomination understands 
youth and issues important to them. 
47% agree 
11% disagree 
38% unsure 


@ Prayer has helped me through 
some tough times. 

69% agree 

9% disagree 

20% unsure 


@ | read the Bible 
8% every day 
18% several times during 
the week 
52% only in church or 
youth groups 
21% hardly ever 


“Good moral people but, heh, 
who needs morality?” 


@ I’m proud to be a Christian. 
82% agree 
1% disagree 
14% unsure 


@ I’m proud to be a Presbyterian. 
70% agree 
3% disagree 
22% unsure 


e I’m a Presbyterian mainly because 
my family ts. 

63% agree 

16% disagree 

12% unsure 


@ The person who most influenced 
my faith is 

43% my mother 

26% my father 

12% my minister 

19% a friend 

11% a youth leader 

3% a teacher 

14% other 


@ If I have children, I will 
77% try to raise them as 
Christians 
17% make sure they 
attend church 
12% do nothing to 
influence their faith 


@ When I am confused about situ- 
ations, my faith helps me decide 
how to act. 

54% agree 

12% disagree 

34% unsure 


@ The church should take positions 
on social issues. 

51% agree 

13% disagree 

32% unsure 


© [ would rate my church as 
12% dead 
36% alive 
38% progressive 
16% other 


Many young people would not go 
to church without parental pres- 
sure. Of those that do attend, 40 
per cent were unsure whether it 
helped them be better Christians, 
and 37 per cent were unsure 
whether the Presbyterian Church 
understood young adult concerns 
and issues. These results raise the 
question whether our denomina- 
tion is doing enough in the area of 
understanding young adults. 

Seventy per cent reported they 
found prayer helpful, but only half 
read their Bibles any place other 
than in church. This begs the 
question as to the example they 
receive in their homes and how we 
motivate young people to study the 
Bible. 


“Some Presbyterian churches 
are very closed — little clubs 
with no newcomers allowed.” 


An encouraging note was the fact 
80 per cent said they were proud 
to be Christians, and 70 per cent 
proud to be Presbyterians. 

Although 76 per cent said they 
would raise their children as 
Christians, only 53 per cent said 
they thought their faith was help- 
ful. How do we teach the faith so 
that it informs and relates to the 
experiences of life? 


Section B asked respondents to 
check all statements with which 
they agreed: 


®@ | believe in 


94% God 
74% Jesus as only Lord 
and Saviour 
83% the Holy Spirit 
86% heaven 
61% hell 
74% angels 
56% the devil 
64% the second coming of Christ 
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Rumours of Glory 
continued from page 23 


@ To be a Christian, you must 
believe 


49% Jesus was born to a virgin 
86% Jesus died for our sins 

73% Jesus rose from the dead 
80% Jesus is the Son of God 
76% the Bible is the word of God 


@ | believe the following: 


55% it’s okay for Christians to 
smoke 

53% it’s okay for Christians to 
drink 

13% it’s okay for Christians to 
use drugs 

49% sexual activity belongs only 
in marriage 


@ I agree with the following posi- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church: 


34% homosexual persons 
should not be ordained 

66% Christians have an 
obligation to care for the 
poor 

41% capital punishment is 
wrong 

50% sometimes abortion is a 
necessary evil 


Results in this section indicate 
young adults think seriously about 
their faith but do not accept every- 
thing tradition and church teach 
them. 

That 51 per cent believe sex 
Outside marriage is okay may sug- 
gest that church teaching on sexual 
issues needs to become a priority 
for the church’s ministry with 
young adults. 

Two-thirds of all young adults 
view care for the poor as an 
obligation. “Doing” or partici- 
pating in ministry seems to be a 
higher priority among young adults 
than formulating doctrine. 


In section C, young adults were 
asked to rank their goals, values, 
concerns and sources of enjoyment 
in terms of importance. They told 
us that their top five valued goals 
were: being loved, family life, 
acceptance by God, friendship and 
freedom. Honesty and forgiveness 


ranked highest in terms of achiev- 
ing these goals. Their top three 
concerns were school, life after 
school and time. The top four 
sources of enjoyment included 
friendship, . family, school and 
dating relationships. 

All of these priorities involve 
relationships. They probably 
would not differ significantly from 
adult concerns. How can congre- 
gations recognize and validate 
these priorities so that young 
adults will want to remain a part of 
the church when given a choice? 

Finally, here are some of the 
things young adults told us in the 
last section: 


“I have not made any decisions 
regarding religious beliefs, but 
my congregation has made me 
comfortable, never pressured 
me, and provided information 
that allows me to evaluate the 
situation myself.” 

— Stephen Main, Brampton, Ont. 


@ If I were asked to give a sermon 
in my congregation next Sunday, I 
would talk about: 

The answers here proved that if a 
young person were to preach, you 
might hear a sermon on almost any 
conceivable subject. Here are a 
few examples: peer pressure, for- 
giveness, family life, the environ- 
ment, racism, drugs, sexism, 
honesty, dating, youth and how 
they relate to the church, freedom, 
God’s love, peace, rock music, lis- 
tening with your heart not your 
mouth, living with less, and the 
danger of being desensitized by 
your surroundings. One person 
said he would share his struggles 
with the congregation and how 
God helped him through them. 
Goes to prove, I guess, that young 
people are no different from 
adults. Their interests, concerns 
and ideas are just as far-reaching 
as adults. 

For preachers who might be 
reading this, how about this snappy 
title: “Cut the Superficiality.” My 
favourite came from Kimberly 
Seaton of Belle River, Ontario, 
who said she would talk on the 
“dangers of false love. I would 
title it, ‘Beware, Love Mirages 
Ahead.’ ” 
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@ The time I felt closest to God was 
when: 


Two experiences stood out far 


above all others. Many said they 
felt closest to God through some 


experience at camp or a youth © 


event. From the replies, it is 


obvious that if the church is to | 


take young people seriously, camp- 
ing and youth ministry will need to 
have a higher priority in the 
church. 


The major events in the life of a — 


congregation — baptism, confirma- 
tion and worship — were seldom 
mentioned. Only one person men- 
tioned a Billy Graham crusade. 


One other, the minister’s ordina- © 


tion. 
The other frequently mentioned 


‘event was a crisis experience. — 
Sometimes it was the person’s Own — 


illness or the sickness of a friend 
or relative. By far the most fre- 
quently mentioned crisis event was 
the death of a grandparent. This 
indicates not only that the death of 
a grandparent often is the first 
Significant bereavement young 
people experience, but also points 
to the pivotal role grandparents 


can play in the life and faith — 


development of young people. 


Other crisis experiences were — 
mentioned: “the night the war — 


“My congregation seems to 
think young people (15 to 20) 
are all bad and can’t be 
trusted.” 


began in the Gulf,” “I lost the girl 
I intended to marry,” “my daughter 
was born.” A few mentioned the 
death of their dogs. (As a new 
owner of a dog, I’m gaining greater 
appreciation for those sentiments.) 
Perhaps the most unique experi- 
ence came from an Ontario young 
person who wrote: “I plummeted 
through the floorboards of the 
church last year.” A few men- 
tioned their own birth. (Their 
memories are much better than 
mine!) And several others men- 
tioned some _ experience with 
nature. 

The answer that caught my 
attention and summarized many 
other replies was offered by Lori 
Merser from Harvey Station, New 


Brunswick: “When I first realized 
that God loved me for who I am.” 


@ I think the church is/is not an 
outdated institution because: 

As you would expect, most res- 
pondents did not think the church 
was an Outdated institution. Tara 
Hogan from Ellershouse, Nova 
Scotia, put it well for the affir- 
mative side: “I think we need God 
now more than ever. People need 
to know God is for them.” Fraser 
Ronald from Brantford, Ontario, 
made this point about the insti- 
tutional church: “Organized reli- 
gion can be a powerful force when 
used to champion the poor, the 
politically persecuted, as well as 
other social issues.” 


Those who did feel the church 
was an Outdated institution usually 
criticized it for using outdated 
methods and being out-of-touch 
with the real world. Jonathan 
Sherbino from Aurora, Ontario, 
made this interesting and import- 
ant distinction: “In some congre- 
gations, traditional and outdated 
methods continue to take preced- 
ence over reaching people unfami- 
liar to the church.” 


@ I think the purpose of my church 
ise 

Most of the answers revolved 
around learning about God, wor- 
shipping, having fellowship and 
sharing God with others. Here are 
a few replies which caught my 
attention: “to reach out into the 
community and provide a sanctuary 
for regular attenders”; “a reliable 
tTetreat’ for persons seeking ulti- 
mate meaning”; “to give hope to 
those who feel they have no pur- 
pose in life’; “to lead in the 
reunification of people in God’s 
name.” 


@ Other comments I would like to 
make about my congregation, the 
Presbyterian Church, or about my 
youth group are: 

Those who made positive 
remarks here spoke of the import- 
ant role that their young people’s 
group plays in their lives. This 
comment from Quebec: “Youth 
group has shown me that young 
people in a religious setting are 
not boring, ‘nerdy’ people, but are 


mostly fun-loving and caring 
people.” For some, this positive 
attitude is reflected in the con- 
gregation as well. Sara Corkerton 
from Pincourt, Quebec, reports: 
“My congregation is really friendly. 
They accept everyone. My youth 
group is amazing.” Allison 
Lavigne from Orleans, Ontario, 
adds: “The congregation in alliance 
with my youth group is extremely 
enlightening, stimulating and sup- 
portive.” Others spoke of the love 
and support they feel from their 
congregations, such as this writer: 
“My congregation is one of the 
most accepting and nurturing 
groups of people I could ever feel 
a part of.” 

Unfortunately, these responses 
were not universal. “Dead” and 
“boring” were frequently used 
words to describe congregations. 
Often the criticisms were directed 
at the music. “The music makes 
me feel sleepy instead of praising 
God.” A young person from Onta- 
rio makes this suggestion: “We 
should all stand up one day during 
a sermon and hold hands and sing 
‘Amen’.” 

Not surprisingly, many young 
people feel they are neither heard 
nor understood by the local con- 
gregation. “We need help in 
understanding today’s world and 


Response by Province 


All Ages 


Ont (60.1%) 


get impatient with comparisons to 
‘when I was your age,’ and seem- 
ingly insecure attempts to ‘jive’ 
with the juniors.” 

Will our young people have 
faith? Will their energies and gifts 
be unleashed in the service of 
Christ? The results of our survey 
display the work of the Spirit in 
many young lives. Much will 
depend on the concrete decisions 
of local congregations: to put 
money and hours into youth minis- 
try; to make it a higher priority in 
the life of the congregation; to 
include young people in decision- 
making; to be more flexible in wor- 
ship and musical expression, and, 
perhaps, most of all, in Don Pos- 
terski’s words, ‘to begin treating 
tomorrows church as_ today’s 
church.’ 

Many young people remain on 
the edge as they await answers and 
a concrete response from older 
members. Diane Attwell from Vic- 
toria speaks for many of our young 
people: “Sometimes I wonder what 
I’m doing in the Presbyterian 
Church. Am I trying to set a 
match to waterlogged wood with 
no kindling, or is it possible that 
just maybe if we can make a spark, 
we can kindle a flame and start a 
fire — maybe — I just don’t 
know.” ] 


Man. (3.3%) 


Sask. (3.0%) 
Alberta (3.8%) 


BC (14.5%) 


Nfld (0.2%) 
PEI (3.6%) 


NS (3.1%) 


NB (4.6%) 


Que (3.5%) 
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POETRY 


Friends : 


F riends are so important to me, they cheer me up and comfort me. | 

Friends change the world when you're with them, by being free to laugh, jump for joy, and act silly whenever you want. | 

Friends keep you from lost loved ones, who are now free in heaven with another family. 

Friends make you laugh when you're feeling down. | 

Friends are always there when you're feeling lost or scared, in a world of imperfect harmony. | 

Friends: thank God he made them because I know and he knows that we all need someone to talk to and feel free 
with. 

Friends: I don’t know what I would do without a friend to talk to and give secrets to. 

Friends: when it’s time for them to go home, I don’t want them to go. And I would feel sad if a friend went to another 
home where I want to go. 

Friends: always thank God for making them and loving them. 


— Jessica Skinner 
Hamilton, Ontario — 


The Winter 


f he winter creeps across the country, deep 
In darkest night. It steals upon the trees, 

With ice weighs down the withered boughs. 
It halts the raging river, lulls to sleep 
The lake. To serve itself, it stirs the breeze 

To havoc — savagery allows. 


The winter settles down with coats of snow 

To mask the scene. It finds its home with mortals. 
It signals death in black and white. 

It strips off life, leaves icicles to grow, 

Leaves silence ruling air from hill to fen. 
The shivers beckon for the night. 


Yet winter has undone itself — the land Saw ' 
In sunlight basks. The ice, as crystal, shines MS 
So bright before the day is gone. \ SS 
The snow breathes life on death with gentle hand wy 
Of peace. And even as the sun declines WAS 
To west, there’s promise of next dawn. | s FS 
ie F or SAW EANIN w= Wy PALL sigs SAN gS 
He ld td oss CU Sh 


Cambridge, Ontario 
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Pain We Sometimes Feel 


] ain and hurt are hard to go through. 

I really do care, if only you knew. 

I’m sorry for hurting that one special guy, 

Who was very outgoing but deep down, real shy. 


It’s hard to end a friendship so great, 

But meeting each other must have been fate. 
I can imagine what you're thinking inside 

I never told you the truth, I lied. 


Your friends were probably right in what they said, 
But really I’m the one that wishes to be dead. 

As you can tell suicide is near — 

No worries, there is nothing to fear. 


Sure, I may hurt lots of friends; 

It’s me that has to suffer till the end. 
Sadness inside is all it has been — 
There’s no way I can ever win. 


When I look back and observe my past 
I pray death occurs harsh and fast. 

As I said, sadness is all I feel. 

Who really cares, it’s no big deal. 


Hopefully, friends we will remain 

And through our friendship there will be no pain. 
*Cause together we make a good pair 

And between each other secrets we’ll share. 


— Jaelene Kieser, 
Morinville, Alberta 


Nothing But Me 
and the Wind 


WH ovine seeking out solitude and silence, 


Nothing but the wind as my guide. 

I am seeking, but not finding, 

So I sat down and sighed. 

Where I want to go, I cannot. 

The cars and voices ring clear. 

It is a must; it must be found! 

My eyes fill up with unbidden tears, 
The birds are happily singing 

In their tree-filled home. 

Oh — why can’t I do the same? 

It seems all I do is roam. 

I long for a place without any sound, 
Is it possible that such a place can be found? 


— Brandy Leah, 
Duncan B.C, 


- Dave Gowman 


Every Silent pas: 


“God heard them, for their prayer reached heaven.” 
IT Chronicles 30:27 

“I call on you, O God, for you will answer me. 

Give ear to me and hear my prayers.” Psalm 17:6 


D rifting through the air, 


Like a breeze without a care, 

Floats a prayer of one in need. 

A child of God? Or a fresh sown seed? 
It may be his first, 

Of a wound needing to be nursed, 

Or it may be one of years, 

Knowing that God always hears. 


Every silent prayer 
Reaches the Father; 
Every whispered word 
Reaches the Lord. 


No matter how small, 

He’ll hear your beckoning call. 
Cry out to him, 

Your silent prayer. 


In that time of need, 

When you have a soul to feed, 
And the answers just aren’t there, 
Who to call? Is he really there? 
Don’t think he won’t care, 

No prayer is worthless to him, 
Open your heart, he’ll give an ear, 
Every day of every year. 


Silent prayer, 
Your silent prayer, 
Your silent prayer, 
Whooaah! 

Silent prayer. 


— Brett Statham, 
Duncan, B.C.: 
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A Ministry of Hope: 


Nurturing the Faith of Teens 


by Jim Walton 


L... December, a group of pro- 
fessionals and volunteers met in 
Parry Sound, Ontario, to discuss a 
recent escalation of violence 
among the teens of our commu- 
nity. They discussed a “new breed” 
of teen gangs: teens involved in 
gang activity simply for the “thrill 
of it.” Participants expressed a 
sense of frustration and helpless- 
ness as they considered possible 
ways to alleviate the boredom of 
teens in the community. Many 
communities across Canada are 
experiencing similar problems. 

Sociologist and Christian author 
Tony Campolo comments: 

We are all caught up in a 

particular stage in our national 

ethos in which we are not only 
materialistic but, worse than that, 
we are becoming emotionally dead 
as people. We don’t sing, we don’t 
dance, we don’t even sin with 
much enthusiasm. Kierkegaard 
once said that this age will die, not 
from sin but from lack of passion. 

There is deadness everywhere. 

High schools are apathetic. 

Colleges are apathetic. I mean 

everybody’s gone to Sleep. 

As disheartening as these com- 
ments may be, adolescents can be 
alive in Christ. This article 
explores four ingredients in Paul’s 
letters to Timothy essential for 
nurturing the faith of today’s teens. 


Sound Teaching 


The teenage years represent a 
time of tremendous change. Soci- 
ally, teens are emerging from 
childhood into adulthood. Their 
bodies continue to grow and 
experience tremendous physiologi- 
cal change. Spiritually, teens often 
test the faith that has been passed 
on to them throughout childhood; 
now they must decide whether they 
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A prescription for youth ministry: 
sound teaching, loving outreach and hope 


Rev. David Webber performing a baptism at 
Marmot Lake, Nazko, B.C. for the Nazko House Church. 
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wish to make this faith their own. 
These changes associated with 
adolescence pose a_ tremendous 
challenge to the teen’s self-esteem 
and personal dignity. 

In addition, teens must deal with 
the challenges to the Christian 
faith associated with contemporary 
culture. They must learn to 
choose from a smorgasbord of 
choices in life-style produced by 
today’s relativistic approach to 
values. They must learn to wade 
through the variety of belief 
systems present in a_ pluralistic 
society. 

Christian educators need to help 
teens see and experience the Scrip- 
tures as powerful (God-breathed) 
and relevant (useful) for addressing 
the issues they face (II Timothy 
3:16-17). A systematic study of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada’s contemporary statement 
of belief, Living Faith, will give 
teens a sound, doctrinal founda- 
tion. Group’s Active Bible Curri- 
culum not only deals with a broad 
range of issues (about 40) but also 
facilitates active participation on a 
particular subject for a four-week 
period and can be easily adapted to 
Suit any group’s needs. 

How we teach teens is as impor- 
tant as what we teach them. A 
discriminative use of secular rock 
videos or movies can help teens in 
the process of discerning Christian 
values. Allowing them to express 
what they truly believe, whether it 


be doubt, unbelief or ignorance, 
will facilitate dialogue far more 
effectively than simply seeking 
correct answers. And enabling 
them to make good choices for 
themselves will assist them in the 
process of making Christian faith 
their own. 

These principles demand a great 
deal of understanding, patience, 
gentleness and perseverance. But 
if adhered to, they will ensure that 
Christian educators have done 
their part in equipping adolescents 
to “fight the good fight of the 
faith” and to “take hold of the 
eternal life” to which they have 
been called (I Timothy 6:12). 


Outreach 


As ‘a picture is to a thousand 
words,’ so loving outreach is to 
sound teaching. If teens are not 
helped to channel their knowledge 
of Christian faith into practical 
action, their Christian life will 
stagnate. 

Paul taught Timothy to practise 
outreach by demonstrating concern 
for people in need (I Timothy 5:3, 
6:18), and through preaching the 
Scriptures and practising evangel- 
ism (II Timothy 4:2, 5). It is not 
an either/or proposition; both are 
the responsibility of mature Chris- 
tians. 

Service projects bring biblical 
teaching alive. Consider the earl- 
ier concern of violence among 
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At Terry Fox Memorial Park, Mt. Robson, B.C., on route to camp at Jasper, Alta. 


teens. In Parry Sound, Ontario, 
and Prince George, B.C., teens 
supplemented biblical teaching on 
violence, drugs and alcohol with a 
service project. They collected 
canned food for a shelter for 
women and children who have 
been victims of family violence. In 
Prince George, teens assisted with 
the preparation and distribution of 
food for a Roman Catholic Soup 
Bus ministry to street people. 
They not only saw the brokenness 
of lives but also witnessed Brother 
Michael breaking up a fight, on 
more than one occasion. Playing 
volleyball with a team from Prince 
George’s Youth Containment 
Centre also reinforced principles 
learned in church school and Bible 
Study. 

But teens learned a deeper bib- 
lical conviction when they partici- 
pated in service projects: the 
tremendous worth in God’s sight 
of each individual. They had met 
people with real needs, learned 
their names and been given the 
opportunity to hear some of their 
stories. The teens were beginning 
to learn the difference between 
merely tolerating people in these 
circumstances and experiencing 
Christian compassion. 

Yet another benefit for teens 
who serve in these ways is they 
may learn to be risk-takers. Not 
simply risk to personal safety but, 
more importantly, the risk that 
their whole perspective on life may 
change. They may decide to pur- 
sue a career in a helping profes- 
sion. All, we hope, will be inspired 
to choose a life-style of giving and 
compassion. 

Most adolescents prefer to do 
something for someone else rather 
than to verbalize the truths of the 
gospel with their peers who view 
life with the attitude “to each their 
own.” A good place to begin is to 
involve them with teaching chil- 
dren. Although Christian educa- 
tion of children should not be 
taken lightly, standards should not 
be set so high that this ministry is 
completely out of the reach of 
teens. 

Young people from _ Prince 
Géorge reaped many benefits from 
helping with the Vacation Bible 
School. Teaching children rein- 
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Nurturing Faith 


continued from page 29 


forced biblical truth in their own 
lives. They had the opportunity to 
articulate the gospel in a friendly 
environment. They also learned to 
receive from the children whom 
they taught. One adolescent, who 
had just experienced the pain of 
his parents’ separation, was deeply 
moved by the love and affection 
that the children showered on him 
at the conclusion of a Vacation 
Bible School. Teens learned to 
work together and to live in com- 
munity. 

Teens took an active part in the 
extension of God’s Kingdom. Just 
seeing them enthusiastic about 
their faith made _ Christianity 
credible to the children. Several 


months after a Vacation Bible. 


School organized last summer by 
the Nazko house church of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Cari- 
boo region of B.C., several parents 
invited David Webber to begin a 


f 
CA 
DAVE - GOWMAN 
416-688-9477 
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Native house church on_ their 
reserve. 

Teens’ busy schedules can 
become a barrier to their partici- 
pation in outreach. Older teens 
often prefer part-time jobs to 
volunteer work. Adolescents must 
learn a responsible stewardship 
which will ensure that mission is 
not simply reduced to their giving 
of money but also includes looking 
to the interests of others through 
the gifts of their time and abilities. 


Christian Community 


Free-agency in the sporting world 
means loyalty to the team can take 
a back seat to higher salaries. 
More attention is given to indivi- 
dual performance (a_ player’s 
“stats”) at the expense of team 
performance. In the church, free- 
agency has meant that loyalty to a 
local church is often not as high a 
priority as one’s personal, private 
faith. Consequently, people 
attending church can put their 
stock in the performance of the 
minister and church programs at 
the expense of developing commu- 
nity and participating in mission. 

Paul’s letters to Timothy express 
the apostle’s concern for the well- 
being of the church at Ephesus. It 
is imperative that teens understand 
and experience their faith in the 
context of the local church. While 
outreach projects can build com- 
munity among teens, these projects 
must not be pursued in isolation 
from the local church. Even 
though camps, young people’s con- 
ventions, inter-church youth ser- 
vices and youth programs build 
community and help them appre- 
ciate worship, teens must also 
learn to integrate into the more 
diverse body of believers charac- 
teristic of the local church. 

What then can churches do to 
help young people become a part 
of their community rather than 
simply enduring, or perhaps leav- 
ing, the church during adol- 
escence? A good place to begin 
would be to develop a youth pro- 
gram. This will communicate to 
the teens that the church cares for 
them. Occasionally develop the 
music and sermon of the service to 
address the needs of teens. Allow- 
ing and equipping them to partici- 
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pate in a Service through greeting, 
ushering, singing, reading or shar- _ 
ing a testimony can also help make 
Sunday worship relevant. Integra- 
ting teens into committees such as 
the church board, session, worship 
committee will also enable them to 
assume personal responsibility for 
the well-being of the church. 


A Ministry of Hope 


Having said all of this, it would 
be unreasonable for us, regardless 
of how creative we may be, to 
expect every teen to emerge from 
adolescence with a vibrant, strong 
Christian faith. The nurturing of 
the faith of teens is a ministry of 
hope. Our hope in the resurrected 
Christ assures us that investing in 
the lives of teens is worthwhile. 
This same hope Timothy’s grand- 
mother and mother shared as they 


-nurtured him in the Christian faith 


(II Timothy: 1:5, 3:15). It also 
motivated many parents, Sunday 
school teachers, friends and signi- 
ficant others whom God has used 
in Our Own faith journey. 

The most intimate way to express 
this hope is prayer (I Timothy 2:8). 
It should undergird all our ministry 
to teens. Prayer gives us the 
opportunity to continue to partici- 
pate with God in his ongoing 
ministry in people’s lives when they 
may be struggling with, or may 
have even rejected, their faith. It 
allows us to continue to minister 
in the lives of those with whom we 
may no longer have regular con- 
tact. Prayer is the ministry of 
hope. 

Finally, I thank the teens and 
young adults of Vancouver, Prince 
George and Parry Sound who have 
been so wonderfully used by God 
in nurturing my own faith.[] 


Jim Walton is Co-ordinator of Youth and 
Lay Ministries in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Parry Sound, Ont. 


Resources for Youth Ministry 


@ Guidebook for Youth Ministry 
prepared by the Youth Ministry 
Staff of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.). This guidebook is a 
basic statement of and introduction 
to the journey of youth ministry. 
It is intended to provide lay leaders 
in congregations with basic leader- 
ship information and help in plan- 
ning, doing and evaluating youth 
ministry. Available from Resource 
Distribution Centre, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Cost: $13.61. 


e Presbyterian and Reformed Edu- 
cational Ministry provides print 
materials both in terms of mini- 
courses for young adults and 
regular curriculum material. These 
may be ordered from the Resource 
Distribution Centre. You may 
receive assistance by phoning the 
Curriculum Helpline 1-800-665- 
9342. 


@ A number of videos are avail- 
able from the Audio-Visual 
Resources Library, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Here are a couple of examples of 
the material available there: 


Human Rights . .. Human Wrongs 
(29 minutes, 1989) 

Features Rick Hansen who tells a 
poignant story about how his 
human rights are affected by his 
disability. Features Native Cana- 
dians, girls and women, and mem- 
bers of ethnic minorities who add 
disturbing accounts about their 
experiences with discrimination. 


Teens in Crisis: Relationships (five 


20-minute video tapes, 1992, 
youth/parents) 

Tape 1:Relationships with 
Parents 

Tape 2:Relationships with 


Friends 


Tape 3: Relationships with the 
Opposite Sex 

Tape 4: Relationship with Self 

Tape 5: Relationships with the 
World 

Designed to foster open and 
honest discussion about sensitive 
issues facing teens in the 1990s. 


@ Group Publishing, Inc., 2890 N. 
Munroe Ave., Box 481, Loveland, 
Colorado 80539 U.S.A. Tel. 303- 
669-3836 or Fax 303-669-3269. A 
variety of magazines, books and 
videos for youth ministry. Included 
in Group’s resources are: Group 
magazine available for $32.95 
(U.S.) per year and Active Bible 
Curriculum, a curriculum for youth 
groups. 


@ Youth Specialties, 1224 Green- 
field Dr., El Cajon, California 
92021 U.S.A., produces a host of 
resources. Included are the follow- 
ing: Grow For It Journal, a 52-week 
writing activity book created espe- 
cially for high school students; 
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The Word on the Street: 
takes us to a gathering of 
people from across Canada 
who are involved in urban 
ministries. But this book is 
for everyone. Its down-to- 
earth style and “real people” 
allow us to participate in the 
issues and dilemmas they 
face. We see their vision of 
the future, and their dreams 
for the Church. 
#929-063/$16.95 

(Please add $2.00 shipping, 
& 7% GST) 


The Word on the Street: 
an invitation to Community Ministry 
edited by Aileen Urquhart, Harvey Stevens, Barry Morris 


he Word 


ihe Street 


- AniInvitation to 
Co Ministry 


TUDELy 


Available from: 
Western Canada: 
Wood Lake Books 
Box 700, 

Winfield BC, VOH 2CO 
1-800-663-2775 


Eastern Canada: 
Novalls 

Box 998 

Oakville ON, L6J 5E8 
]-800-387-7 164 


‘oy 
NY 


3. MOVING DATE 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 


(or, if you don’t havea label, 
PRINT your old address) 
CONES ee ve ec A eres 
(first line on label) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Cry. f 
PROVINCE 


ART Se tS 


(postal code) 


. PLEASE PRINT your NEW address here 


NAME 
ADDRESS __— 
CITY 
PROVINCE 


(postal code) 


Send to 

Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


Wood Lake Books GST Reg #105735385 
(Make cheques payable to Wood Lake Books) 


Novalis GST Reg #102212875 
(Make cheques payable to Novalis) 


M3C 1J7 
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Resources 
continued from page 31 


Developing Student Leaders; How to 
Motivate, Select, Train and 
Empower Your Kids to Make a Dif- 
ference; Unsung Heroes; How to 
Recruit and Train Volunteer Youth 
Workers; Edge TV, a video for 
young people which includes start- 
ling interviews, great music and 
lots of humour (released quarterly 
as a video club). 


@ Parents of Teenagers . . . Practical 
Help for Christian Parents. Pub- 
lished by Group six times per year, 
this periodical offers parents of 
teenagers down-to-earth ways to 
build strong Christian families. 
Available through Parents of Teen- 
agers, Subscription Service, Box 
482, Mt. Morris, IL. 61054-8030 
U.S.A. ($23.97 U.S. per year, 
1991). 


e@ Synod youth directors working 
across Canada are your best 
resource. For assistance with 
youth ministry, contact the youth 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL 
Presbyterian Residence, U.B.C. 


Vancouver 


Reasonable Reduction for Reformers! 
We offer Rooms May 1-August 31 
at a Really Ridiculous Rate! 
$120/week, $20/night per person — Radical! 


(Less 10% May & June — mention the Record) 


Come, Read your References, Run the Roads, 


Write a Riddle, 


director in your synod. (The 
Synods of British Columbia and 
Quebec & Eastern Ontario do not 
have youth directors at present.) 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces: 
Miss Audrey Cameron, PO Box 
763, Pictou County, New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H 5G2. 

Tel: 902-755-3978. 


Synod of Toronto-Kingston: 

Mrs. Jacqueline Keatings, RR 2, 
Newmarket, Ont. L3Y 4B9. 

Tel: 416-775-6528 (H), 
416-279-3417 (O). 


Synod of Hamilton-London: 

Rev. Gwen Brown, c/o Camp 
Kintail (May to October), RR 3, 
Goderich, Ont. M7A 3X9. 

Tel: 519-529-7317. 


Synod of Manitoba & Northwestern 
Ontario: 

Mr. Michael McInnes, 1176 Spruce 
St., Winnipeg, Man. R3E 2V3. 
Tel: 204-772-8917. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Mrs. Margaret Wilson, 35 Spinks 
Dr., Saskatoon, Sask. S7H 3W9. 
Tel: 306-373-6590. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Miss Susan Breisch, Box 1264, 
Banff, Alta. TOL OCO. 

Tel: 403-762-3279. 


e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 


e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


GIFFEN GLASS 
Artists in Stained Glass 


* MEMORIAL WINDOWS « 
e EXPERIENCED RESTORATIONS « 
121 Oxford Street, London, Ont. N6A 114 


(519) 661-0545 


“a 
Where new 


FRIENDS 


are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence gee 
the comforts of home with W +a 
the added benefits Oye 
of security, service, 
and a great city 
location ~ and 
reasonable rates. 


4 


a: i 


Ramble through the Roses, Reap the benefits of 
Operated by the Dovercourt 


Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


Rest & Relaxation, 


Bring your Relatives, your Rucksacks 


(and your Robes!) 
(Let your Religion Radiate!) 
Rush — Reserve Real soon: Phone (604) 822-9720 


a 
1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 
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Rock the Planet 
Compiled and edited by Steve 
Rabey. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 
1989. $9.95 
Reviewed by Mark Stephens. 

As I approached Steve Rabey’s 


book Rock the Planet, 1 felt 
justified in expecting a “rocku- 
mentary”: a history of the devel- 
opment of Christian popular 
music, and perhaps some behind- 
the-scenes glimpses of the careers 
of popular, contemporary gospel 
musicians. What I received went 
far beyond mere glances at an 
artist after a successful concert. 

Steve Rabey, a well-known writer 
on youth and music for magazines 
such as Contemporary Christian 
Music (CCM) and Christianity 
Today, has compiled a 90-day devo- 
tional written for Christian teens. 
It contains contributions from their 
favourite singers and speakers. 
Such artists as Steve Camp, Eddie 
DeGarmo, Mike Warnke and 
Michael Card encourage young 
people to think about a variety of 
relevant topics which affect their 
daily lives including their future, 
their sexuality and their role as 
followers of Christ. As well as 
including scripture references, the 
contributors often include personal 
anecdotes and photos to reach 
young people in their own langu- 
age and social situation. 

As I thumbed through the collec- 
tion, I found myself eagerly flip- 
ping to the singers I admire and 
listen to often. I felt both chal- 
lenged and relieved by many of 
their comments. As a university 
student in my early 20s, I remem- 
ber vividly several of the problems 
addressed and felt assured to know 
that even well-known Christians 
have encountered similar problems. 
Thus, the title Rock the Planet took 
on a new meaning: an encourage- 
ment to young people to “rock the 
world with faith in Christ.” 

I would recommend this book as 
a personal devotional for Christian 


teenagers and also as a discussion 
guide for young people’s groups 


interested in addressing the reali- 
ties of life in the 1990s. As singer 
Eddie DeGarmo puts it in his dev- 
otional “God’s Hot Shots”: “When 
you see a concert, hear a record or 
listen to a sermon by a ‘famous’ 
preacher don’t think, ‘If only I 
could be that person.’ Ask God to 
reveal your gifts and abilities to 
you; then use them to serve God 
with all your strength.” 


Don’t Stop the Music 

by Dana Key with Steve Rabey. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 

1989. $9.95. 

Reviewed by Mark Stephens. 
Although best known for being 

one-half of the Christian rock 

tandem DeGarmo & Key, Dana 

Key is also a well-spoken defender 

of his medium of faith expression. 
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DOCTOR OF MINISTRY DEGREE IN CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


This in-service degree facilitates a high level of competence in ministry 
with special emphasis on the theory and practice of Christian stewardship. 

The degree is administered by Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary 
in Evanston, Illinois, in cooperation with Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary and the Ecumencial Center for Stewardship Studies. 


The deadline for application is September 1! 
For more information, contact the Ecumenical Center for Stewardship Studies 
1100 West 42nd Street, Indianapolis, IN 46208. 


“WIN A FREE 
ULTRAMATIC SCOOTER” 


NEW FOR 1992 
ULTRAMATIC’S EXCLUSIVE 
GOLD WARRANTY. 
FREE LIFETIME SERVICE 
ANYWHERE IN ONTARIO 


Bob McLean, 
TV Personality 
and Ultramatic 
Spokesperson 


F°. anyone with limited mobility, including 


persons with heart disease, arthritis, stroke, 


emphysema, neuro-muscular problems or 
people who simply can't walk long distances. 


AT YOUR HOME 
NO OBLIGATION 
DEMONSTRATION 


Financial assistance available. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-387-4169 


Across Canada Call 1-800-268-8595 


[FOR FREE! FULL COLOUR BOOKLET 


+ 


| Please rush me the free colour booklet, at no obligation, on how you can help. 


ULTRAMATIC ® 


Burlington, Ontario L7L 5V1 


MOBILITY FREEDOM Il, INC. 
730 DARLENE COURT (at Fairview Street) 


We Can 
Help! 


Registered Vendor with “Assistive Device Program” (Ministry of Health) 


Vendors for Sierra, Quadra & Canadian Wheelchairs 
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international christian youth exchange 
HOST FAMILY PROGRAMME 
July 1992 - July 1993 


Is your family concerned about world peace and 
human liberation? 


Is your family willing to make a difference in the world 
in any possible way? 


The International Christian Youth Exchange organiza- 
tion needs 50 families in any part of Canada to host 
international students coming from Asia, Africa and 
South America for a period of six months, eight months 
or one year. All that the host family has to provide is 
board and lodging. 


Is your family interested in meeting someone from a 
different culture and language. Then this is the time to 
host a youth exchangee, aged 18-26, in your home. 


For more information, please contact: 
National Director 
LC.Y.£, Box 3017 
Station C, Etobicoke, Ontario 
M9V 2G2 
Tel. (416) 665-6367 Fax: (416) 791-3735 


PLEASE JOIN IN HOSTING AN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT IN YOUR HOME! 


| The Presbyterian Record — Since 1876. | 


You can help to build a new Presbyterian church .. . 
by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 
help them, and also earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries. The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to reinvest it for other 
new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is current- 
ly 7% per annum on new loans.* 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont. M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


“subject to change without notice 
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Books 


continued 


He uses his book Don’t Stop the 
Music to explain to young people, 
parents and church leaders his 
belief that contemporary music can 
be an effective vehicle to share the 
gospel and that it does not conflict 
with biblical teachings or music 
and morality if it has Christ as its 
focus. 

In doing so, he confronts import- 
ant questions about rock’s beat, 
the role of popular music com- 
pared to that of hymns, the music 
of secular bands, and the opposi- 
tion to rock expressed by many 
clergy. Through his associate Steve 
Rabey, Key also studies the origins 
of other forms of popular music 
and the history of many favourite 
hymns. 

Don’t Stop the Music provokes 
thought. Addressing major issues, 
drawing from both scripture refer- 
ences and his experience as a con- 
temporary music evangelist, Key 
provides insight for Christian youth 
and parents who are trying to 
resolve the difficult question of the 
place rock music holds in Christia- 
nity. 

The title is the name of one of 
DeGarmo & Key’s best known 
songs which sings out the import- 
ance of music in Christian life. 
Key, however, prefers to let the 
Bible have the final say on the 
issue: “Praise him with clanging 
cymbals; praise him with loud 
clashing cymbals! Let everything 
that breathes praise the Lord!” 
(Psalm 150:5, 6, NRSV). 


Mark Stephens, a member of St. Timothy’s, 
Ajax, Ont., is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University and a musician. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. Prices subject to change. 


Thinking about 
advertising? 
The Presbyterian Record 


has reasonable rates. 
441-114 1 Bxeel 72 


FILM 


Truly, Madly, Deeply 

Written and directed by Anthony 
Migella. 

Starring Juliet Stevenson and 
Alan Rickman. 

A BBC Film Production. 
Rating: PG. 

Reviewed by Alice Dickey. 

The movie Truly, Madly, Deeply 
entertains and moves an audience 
with more talent than many movies 
in theatres today. But it also does 
more. Truly, Madly, Deeply explores 
the emotionally consuming process 
of grieving the loss of a loved one 
and finding the strength to move 
on. 

Juliet Stevenson gives a won- 
derful performance as Nina, a 
woman trying to deal with the 
unexpected death of her husband 
Jamie (played by Alan Rickman). 
In talks with a therapist, and in 
moments alone, we see Nina pass 
through the various stages of 
bereavement including feeling 
alone, feeling angry, being afraid 
and experiencing the feeling that 
the person has actually come back. 
The movie focuses on this last feel- 
ing because Jamie does come back. 

Nina has always felt the presence 
of Jamie and has even heard him 
talk to her, reminding her to lock 
her doors at night and to walk only 
along Streets with adequate light- 
ing. Nina describes herself as 


many of us could, “I am a person 
who carries their loved one on 
their shoulder.” 

Jamie ends up returning from 
“the other side.” Although he can 
never get warm and is rather dis- 
gusted with Nina’s housekeeping 
abilities, he stays. 

As life with Jamie (the second 
time) progresses, Nina realizes she 
has moved on further without 
Jamie than she thought. She 
begins to resent his intrusion into 
her new life. It becomes evident to 
Nina, to Jamie and to the audience 
that Jamie shouldn’t stay. 

These scenes produce intense 
emotion as the characters deal with 
their own capacity to love over 
such a period of time. But the 
movie also offers many moments of 
laughter. 

This film is suited to anyone who 
has lost a loved one. But since we 
all have loved ones we will lose 
one day, I highly recommend Truly, 
Madly, Deeply for everyone. A line 
from the poem “The Dead 
Woman” by Pabulo Neruda best 
captures its message. Jamie recites 
it to Nina when he decides it’s 
time to go: “My feet will want to 
march to where you are sleeping, 
But I shall go on living.” And so 
shall we all. 


Alice Dickey is a student at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_ London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 


C pai . 


‘it is lorie in one of Canada’s 
most exciting cities with its 


_ French & English ambience? _ 


- its academic courses are taken : 
at McGill, Canada’s oo univer- _ 


_ sitys 


¢ its financial aid and housing 
_ students are among the best an 


living costs are reasonable? 


its M.Div. programme, whi 
_ includes a McGill B.Th., takes - 
no more than three years and is _ 


accredited by the Assoc. oF 


Theol. Schools? 


» its curriculum strikes an s excee 
lent balance between the aca-— 
_ demic and the practical? 


it has a fine faculty whose | 
involvement in the Church i 
_ excellent. 


TAKEN ALL 

TOGETHER, 
WHY NOT! 
Contact Dr. William Klempa, 
Principal, for information 


| about B.Th., M.Div., S.T.M., 
M.A. & Ph.D. programmes 


Presbyterian College, 3495 
_ University St., Montreal, PQ | 
H3A 2A8 Tel: (514) 288-5256 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


Diane Clark 


A Mission to Students 


| <r in touch with students attending college or university away 


from home is a difficult challenge for most congregations. 


Elmvale 


Presbyterian Church has found a simple and practical way to meet this 
challenge. We arrange to have the Presbyterian Record mailed to our 
students at their college or university address. 


The idea for the program came 
from one of our women’s groups, 
the Willing Workers. Our students 
often participate in church services 
when they are home for Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and other holidays, 
sometimes forming their own 
choirs for such occasions. Still, 
group members were concerned 
students might lose touch with 
their church during college years. 
So they decided to send the Record 
as a way of maintaining contact 
and expressing their interest in 
each student. 

They began the program over a 
decade ago and have continued 
ever since, paying for the subscrip- 
tions from regular fund-raising 
projects. In September, students 
receive a card from the Willing 
Workers wishing them success in 
their studies and mentioning they 
will receive the Record as a gift 
from the group. Six students from 
this congregation of just over 200 
members are currently enrolled in 
the program. The rest of the con- 
gregation receive the Record 
through the Every Home Plan. 

Heather McNutt, a second-year 
student at the University of 
Guelph, says, “It’s really good to 
get the Record because you feel 
that you still have contact with 
your own church back home.” 

Elissa Clark, a second-year 
student at McMaster University, 
agrees. “The first thing I do when 
the Record comes is open it to 
People and Places, looking for 
familiar faces. It’s a good way to 
stay connected.” 

The Willing Workers see the 
Record aS a means of linking 


students to the national church and 
to Presbyterians across Canada as 
well as to their own congregation 
near Barrie, Ontario. They hope, 
as students learn what the church 
is doing across the country, they 
will develop a sense of pride in our 
church which will motivate them to 
stay active in a congregation after 
they graduate. 

Since group members consider 
the program a mission of the con- 
gregation, they send subscriptions 
not only to students who attended 
Sunday school regularly, but also 
to those who rarely attended. 
They hope non-attenders will res- 


pond positively to this expression 
of their congregation’s interest in 
them. Many students write to the 
group, mentioning they read and 
enjoy the Record. 

According to Mary Ritchie, who 
currently administers the program, 
the Willing Workers’ goal is to let 
Students away from home know 
they are not forgotten and that the 
congregation cares for them wher- 
ever they are. Whether the stu- 
dents read the magazine or not, 
each issue is a reminder of the 
congregation’s interest in them. 

Subscriptions to the Record are 
an effective way of telling students, 
“Your congregation cares about 
you.”(] 


Diane Clark is minister of Elmvale 
Presbyterian Church and Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Flos, Ont. 


Talent and Awards Night 


by Patricia Balderston 


Members of the youth group at Elmwood Church, 
London, Ont. present a talent show. 


I he youth group at Elmwood 
Avenue Church, London, Ontario, 
recently held its fifth annual Talent 
and Awards Night. 

The idea to combine awards with 
talent originated at a weekend 


retreat when group members 
received humorous awards. The 
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next fall we decided to go a step 
further and present a talent and 
awards show for our congregation. 
The awards would recognize 
people who contribute in many 
different ways to church life. 

We serve dessert and coffee 
before the show begins. Our price, 


Suggestion Box 
continued 


three dollars a _ person, has 
remained the same for five years. 
Over 100 adults and children 
attend this event on the last Sun- 
day evening in November. 

The show begins with the Elm- 
wood cheerleaders’ routine and our 
own Elmwood cheer. The “rules” 
of the show are always humorous. 
During the evening, the young 
people perform individually and in 
groups. 

An audience participation skit, 
during which people in the audi- 
ence might be asked to be a tree, a 
picnic table or a babbling brook, is 
a big hit. This year’s skit was 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” 
Many young children attend and 
they are invited to the front during 
a sing-a-long led by our camp 
counsellors. 

At the close of the evening, we 
sing Our group song “Friends” by 
Michael W. Smith. The teen choir 
concludes with a blessing and 
choral amen. 

Between the presentations, the 
young people award certificates. 
They honour volunteers, seniors, 
new members, hospitality, sweet- 
hearts and a special one for cour- 
age. 

The highlight of the evening is 
our Person of the Year award 
which the winner can receive only 
once in a lifetime. One recipient 
wrote to thank the youth of the 
church: it was the most meaningful 
recognition ever received. 

Our congregation enjoys an even- 
ing of fun and friendship. It 
provides an opportunity to recog- 
nize and appreciate members of 
our congregation. And proceeds 
from this event support an adopted 
child in Bangladesh. 

The evening strengthens the 
bonds of love and friendship in our 
youth group. The young people, 
with their sense of humour and 
willingness to share their gifts, 
provide a powerful Christian wit- 
ness.[_] 


Patricia Balderston is the youth leader at 
Elmwood Avenue Church in London, Ont. 
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Alberta’s Youth in Action 


by Sheila Soder 


WA in Action is a movement 
by youth for youth. It was created 
after the 1989 Triennium by dele- 
gates from central Alberta. They 
came back to their homes and 
schools with new enthusiasm and 
realized the desperate need for 
more youth involvement in the 
Presbytery of Red Deer. Youth in 
Action promotes and supports 
attendance at leadership training 
workshops and events. 

A service about Youth in Action 
and Triennium was designed for 
presentation to any church. After 
each presentation, we hold meet- 
ings to share what is happening 
and what is upcoming. 

We try to use new fund-raisers 
that don’t recycle church money. 
Food stands at the Red Deer Inter- 
national Air Show, jobs as assistant 
caterers for a private caterer, and 
pulpit supply have been our major 
fund-raisers. We have raised 
approximately $7,000 — with little 
adult assistance. Other activities 
have included barbecues, pizza par- 
ties, water fights and snowball 
wars. 

Youth in Action has no member- 
ship fees and every young person 


aaacs & DRINKS 


Youth in Action at the Red Deer Air Show, 1991. 
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has a vote at each meeting. We 
have an elected executive and adult 
advisers for input and support. 
Because the Presbytery of Red 
Deer is widespread, we use a net- 
working system of telephoners and 
churches to inform youth of up- 
coming activities. 

Another of Youth in Action’s 
achievements was initiating youth 
ministry teleconferencing, available 
through a donated satellite. We 
also have two delegates on our 
presbytery’s Congregational Life 
Committee, as well as youth obser- 
vers at presbytery meetings. By 
spring we will be ready to assist 
active members to attend the 1992 
Triennium. 

The path hasn’t always been 
clear, aS we are regarded with 
reservation by some, but it has 
been worth it. Through patience 
and God’s guidance, we will con- 
tinue to “be doers of God’s word 
and not hearers only” (James 


1:22). 


Sheila Soder lives near Red Deer, Alberta, 
and is the present convener of Youth in 
Action, a youth group in central Alberta and 
the Presbytery of Red Deer. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Where are the Young People? 


Tony Plomp 


Why are there so few young people 
in our churches? I look around 
on Sundays and see only old 
people. What can we do to change 
this? 

If I had a complete answer to 
your questions, our congregation 
would have a larger proportion of 
younger people than it has at pres- 
ent, even though it still has a 
significant number. 

I am no expert on this subject, 
but it seems to me one reason for 
our ageing congregations is that 
many churches are located in areas 
of the country which are experienc- 
ing profound demographic changes. 
We have seen this happen in Van- 
couver which has changed drama- 
tically in its ethnic make-up due to 
immigration. Furthermore, as 
house prices rise, the younger folk 
move farther out to less expensive 
housing. 

On two occasions, once in the 
late 70s and again in the late ’80s, 
our Richmond congregation has 
“lost” many young families to 
other communities in the Lower 
Mainland where housing costs are 
less expensive. This factor also 
influences those already retired. 
They frequently sell high, buy low 
elsewhere, and pocket the differ- 
ence to their financial benefit. 
Fortunately, Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in those areas have benefited 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


HORRY LP, PONTIUS. WE GOT A 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PARTY, A 
YOUTH GROUP SERVICE PROJECT, 
AND A YOUNG ADULT BIBLE STODY 
ALL WAITING 


from members we sent them. 

Other reasons for the dearth of 
youth in our churches are less easy 
to diagnose. An ageing congrega- 
tion finds it extremely difficult to 
attract young people. On many 
occasions, young families who have 
moved away from our congregation 
have told me they tried the local 
Presbyterian church but “there 
were no young people there” or 
“there was nothing there for young 
people.” 

Once upon a time, the level of 
commitment would have been so 
high among our membership, they 
would have made a determined 
effort to stay in such a situation 
and become the catalysts to attract 
young families like them. Most of 
our members, however, have adop- 
ted the consumer mentality: Ask 
what the church can do for you, 


and if it hasn’t got it, shop some- . 


where else. 

But having said all this, and even 
if all our young families stayed in 
our congregations and denomina- 
tion, the fact remains that most of 
our congregations have not dis- 
covered how to appeal effectively 
to contemporary youth. Our music 
is not particularly attractive to the 
Much Music generation. Our mes- 
sages from the pulpit require con- 
centration and thought and the dis- 
cipline of listening, a skill few 


FAITH MAY MOVE MOUNTAINS, 
BoT tT ALSO MOVES ( 
A LOT OF MOZZARELLA: 
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develop as they watch easy-to- 
absorb, flashy, fast-paced television 
shows. In addition, many 
preachers, and I count myself 
among them, have not discovered 
how to speak to such an audience. 
In addition, our services are felt to 
be “too formal” and to lack the 
excitement which many crave. 

But behind all this may lie even 
deeper reasons. Today, young 
people find support and comfort in 
small groups of their contempora- 
ries. They chum around with 
three, four or five friends. If none 
of them goes to church, there is a 
strong pull away from church 
involvement. If they do persist in 
attending church, they will meet 
young people whom they rarely see 
during the rest of the week and 
with whom they have no strong 
bonds. 

Furthermore, it is a good ques- 
tion whether or not many of our 
families make a prayerful and 
effective effort to pass on the good 
news Of Christ to their children in 
any meaningful way. Children are 
perceptive and _ will observe 
whether or not a lively faith exists 
in the lives of their parent(s). 
Vibrant faith, lived out graciously 
and lovingly, cannot help but make 
an impression. 

Young people, of course, must 
pass through a stage of rebellion 
against parental values and beliefs, 
if only to define themselves. But 
some, in the providence of God, 
will return to the work and wor- 
ship of the church. I have wit- 
nessed a little of this in my own 
experience aS a pastor, even 
though Reginald Bibby, in his book 
Fragmented Gods, holds that this is 
no longer a trend and therefore of 
little consolation to those of us 
who long to see our churches filled 
with “returnees.” 

Behind all of this, and interwoven 


with it, is the secularity of our 
culture in which, particularly over 
the past decades, Christianity has 
been banished from almost every 
area of life. At best it was 
ignored; at worst it was regarded as 
a negative influence in society. 
Only now do I see signs of some 
sort of balance being regained, 
such as the appointment of know- 
ledgeable Religion Page editors in 
major newspapers. Even so, in a 
pluralistic society, Christianity will 
be treated as just one of the 
options. And I suspect we are not 
good at pointing out why Christ is 
the one worthy of our deepest 
loyalty. 

What do we do about it? I have 
no easy answers and even the few 
I offer here may be off-target. 
Perhaps clues to an answer are 
embedded in the very problems | 
have raised above. I do believe, 
however, that it is not enough for 
us as a denomination to “encour- 
age the participation of youth” on 
the boards and committees of the 


national church. Nor is it enough 
for us to elect young people to 
serve on boards of managers or 
even on session. It smacks too 
much of tokenism. It must start 
earlier. 

Children must come to feel part 
of the local church family, a place 
where they are loved and valued 
for who they are. Some feel that 
having children participate in 
communion is one way in which 
that family-feeling can be fostered. 
Others would not go that far but 
believe children should be fully 
involved in all the other worship 
activities of the congregation. As 
long as Sunday school and Bible 
classes are held during the worship 
hour, a gap will grow between the 
two and our children will have a 
difficult time in becoming accus- 
tomed to or growing to love the 
act of worship. 

We, who have grown up in the 
church, do not realize how foreign 
our ways are to those who have 
not. Some congregations, there- 


fore, design two separate services, 
one for the older group and one, 
much less formal and far more . 
intimate, for the youth. Sometimes 
that is successful, but at the 
possible price of dividing the con- 
gregation into two separate, albeit 
friendly, camps. 

I am sure I have only scratched 
the surface in trying to answer your 
questions. No doubt those wiser 
and more perceptive in these mat- 
ters than myself will offer their 
views in forthcoming letters to the 
editor. I hope they will for I wel- 
come their help.(] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include name and address for 
information. 


NORTH PARK 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Keele St. at Highway 401, Toronto 


is looking for an Organist. Hammond 


Electronic organ. Sunday morning service, 
and practice for a small, enthusiastic choir. 
Call L. Harris (416) 241-7649 for details. 


PRESBYTERIANS SHARING... 


in Ministry - 
in Mission - 
in Worship~ - 


in Nurture - 


(2 


sharing God’s love, 
being Together before Go 


growing as God’s people. 


showing God’s love and care, 
SSI 
: L 


in your offering 


fy 


A NEW HEART 


(i 


and your faithfulness 


AND A NEW SPIRIT 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


JENNIFER THATCHER of St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., 
and a Grade 10 student at Chinguacousy Secondary School, is 
pictured being congratulated by the school’s principal on 
winning the Hugh O'Brian Youth Leadership Award. The pur- 
pose of the award is to recognize and help develop leadership 
qualities in young people. This month Jennifer will join nearly 
200 other young people from central Ontario for a program of 
seminars and discussion panels to be held at the Erindale 
campus of the University of Toronto. Jennifer credits a Youth in 
Mission trip to Guyana last summer as one of the reasons she 
was selected for the award. 


THE YOUTH GROUP of Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., held a 


The sponge toss (pictured in progress) was one of the fair’s 
attractions, along with the ring toss, face-painting, a story tent 
and balloon animals. Hot dogs, popcorn and drinks were also 
available. Local businesses donated prizes for the games. 
Approximately $300 was raised by the group. 


“AS PAUL FOUND OUT, in the days of old, the Word of God will 
never fold.” So begins a rap song written by the grade five and 
six Sunday school class of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., with the 
encouragement of teacher Valerie Barnhartd. The song goes on 
to remind us that God's love is still “sound” today and suggests 
that Christians follow the Golden Rule and be “real cool.” 
Pictured are the young rap artists (left to right): Peter Swank, 
Sarah McGill, Robert Miller, Joseph Barnhartd and Travis 
Thompson. 
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Fun Fair last year to raise money for the 1992 Youth Triennium. - 


THE CHILDREN OF St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
are fascinated by a visit from Amos, who has just emerged from 
the time machine pictured on his right. During the March Break 
Church School, a different biblical visitor was brought “Back to ° 
the Future” each day of the program. 


PICTURED IS Andrew Scholey of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, Ont., receiving an award from the Governor of The 
Royal Life Saving Society Canada, David Pretty, at a presen- 
tation dinner held Feb. 28. Andrew, and Alexander Hutchings of 
Orillia who has a cottage next to the Scholey family, were cited 
for their rescue of Andrew's father, Lyndon, after he hit his head 
in a diving accident and nearly drowned. After a quick search, 
Andrew found his father face down on the lake bottom and with 
difficulty pulled him to the surface. He began rescue breathing 
techniques while holding on to the dock ladder. When Alexan- 
der Hutchings arrived on the scene, he helped pull Lyndon 
Scholey onto the dock where resuscitation efforts were con- 
tinued until medical help arrived. Lyndon suffered several 
cracked vertebrae and injury to his spinal cord. A support fund 
has been established by St. Andrew's Church to help with medi- 
cal expenses. 


A VOLLEYBALL GAME served as a warm-up to an evening of skits, dances, pizza and 
pop when the young people from Niagara Presbytery met at St. Giles Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., to welcome a youth group from First Presbyterian Church, Pittsford, 


N.Y., the weekend of Sept. 27. 


é 
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FOR THE SECOND YEAR in a row, the Sunday school of St. Andrew's Church, Trenton, 
Ont., gave more than one thousand dollars ($1,602.83) to the Christian Blind Mission 
International (CBMI). Pictured with some of the Sunday school members is Fred Horn, 


CBMI’s representative for Zaire. 


Calvin Brown (right), minister of First Church, Nelson, B.C., looks on. 


PICTURED ARE Linda and Rev. David Webber of the Cariboo House Church Mission, 
B.C., being presented with a certificate for the McGee and Me video series, by Tamara 
Booth who represented the Sunday School which raised the money for the gift. Rev. 
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PICTURED WITH Rev. George Peters 
(left), minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kamloops, B.C., is Dan Carmichael of 
Aberdeen Scotland, who served as 
student minister at St. Andrew’s for five 
months during 1991. George Peters has 
been asked to take part in Dan Car- 
michael’s licensing service in June and 
also to preach in Gifnock, Scotland. 


Tt 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting 
Mary recognizing the risen Christ was 
dedicated recently at Runnymede 
Church, Toronto. The window was given 
in memory of Alexander and Mary 
(Rodger) Williams, parents of the late 
Marguerite (Williams) Bayne, from a 
bequest from her late husband, Royden 
Ross Bayne. In addition, the bequest 
made it possible to add a trumpet and 
vox humana stops to the pipe organ, 
with new chimes partially paid for by the 
Robert McGee Memorial Fund. (Robert 
was a longtime member of Runnymede 
Church and the senior choir.) The Bayne 
bequest also made it possible to reno- 
vate and modernize the main church 
kitchen at a cost of $70,000. As well, the 
Bayne-Williams Memorial Trust Fund 
($50,000) has been established. 
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People and Places 
continued 


A RECEPTION RECOGNIZING the 65th 
wedding anniversary of Wilfrid and Idella 
Hoffman was held at Gale Church, 
Elmira, Ont. The Hoffmans are long- 
standing members of the congregation. 


Addendum: A “People and Places” item 
in the March Record concerning the 50th 
wedding anniversary of Graeme and 
Effie McNair listed Rev. Kate Jordan as 
the minister of Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church and Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette as the minister of Robert 
Campbell Memorial Church. In fact, they 
are a team ministry serving both Mon- 
treal churches. 
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A SURPRISE RECEPTION in honour of 
the retirement of Rev. Donald and Mrs. 
Muriel Herbison was held at Erskine 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. Special gifts were 
presented in recognition of Donald Her- 
bison’s 18 years of faithful service at 
Erskine Church. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., joined by Trinity United Church, 
the weekend of Feb. 21-23, celebrated the 100th anniversary of Presbyterian witness and 
service in and around the community of Vernon. Pictured (from left) are: Vera McCulloch, 
the only surviving charter member of Knox; Dr. Brian Fraser, Dean of St. Andrew's Hall, 
University of British Columbia, and guest speaker; Rev. Larry K. Lin, minister of Knox; 
Rev. Robert Thompson, minister of Trinity United; Wayne McGrath, Mayor of the City of 
Vernon. 


PICTURED IS THE Junior Youth Group of St. Andrew’s Church, Hespeler, Ont., during 
a weekend at Rev. Wally Little’s cottage last October. The cottage weekend is an annual 
event for the group. 


ELEVEN CHILDREN FROM the Sunday school of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., received 
Religion-in-Life badges during Scouting/Guiding Week in February. Pictured are Brownie 
Kelly Bartholemew and Guides Jennifer Miller, Sarah Chabot, Kristy McGill and Sarah 
McGill. With them is their leader, Shelley Fader. Also receiving badges were Cubs 


Andrew Jacques, Brian Miller, Andy Norton and Derek Swank, and Scouts Peter Swank 
and David Trude. (Photo: Iroquois Chieftain) 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, 
gathered for a farewell luncheon in honour and appreciation of 
Rev. David W. Stewart, his wife Carol, and the family. Pres- 
entations of an enlarged cheque and a watch were made by 
Fred Walsh and Dorothy Kayser on behalf of the congregation. 


= 
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berry, Man., are Rev. Jean Bryden, minister of Knox-Zion; Jean 
Thompson, a long-standing member of the congregation who 
cut the anniversary cake; Rev. Richard Sand of First Church, 
Brandon, guest minister at the celebrations. 
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WHEN SOME OF the children of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
decided to paint one of the church school rooms, the volunteers 
ranged in age from 4 to 14. Pictured are two of the younger 
painters, Patrick Kelly (left) and Kyle Stewart. 


PICTURED AT THE 110th anniversary of Knox-Zion Church, Car- 


CELEBRATIONS FOR THE 75th anniversary of St. Andrew’s 
(Galt) Church, Cambridge, Ont., were held throughout 1991. 
Events included: “A Day of Significance,” which featured a 
special service in the morning and a concert by the Waterloo 
Regional Police Choir in the evening; visits from former 
ministers, Rev. Duncan Farris and Dr. W. A. Smith; a fashion 
show of “Bridal Fashions Through the Years;” a strawberry 
social; a nostalgia night; a dinner dance; and an anniversary 
service on Oct. 20. Pictured at a tree-planting held on 
Thanksgiving are Rev. Barry Luxon (left), minister of St. 
Andrew’s (Galt), and Dr. Wayne Smith, a former moderator of 
the General Assembly and guest speaker for the day. The 
celebrations concluded with a Watch-Night Service on New 
Year's Eve. 


zs 


PICTURED WITH the minister of Trinity York Mills Church, North 
York, Ont., Rev. Gordon Beaton, is four-year-old Perry Kemp, 
who, complete with hard hat, has been keeping a watchful eye 
on the construction site of the church’s new sanctuary. When 
given achoice of three projects to support, Perry told his mother 
he wanted to save money for the church to make sure the wor- 
kers could finish the tower. He is shown presenting his full bank 
to Gordon Beaton as a contribution to the building fund. 


O 
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SYMPOSIUM ON 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


In Honour of Professor J. C. McLelland 


PRESBYTERIAN 
OSTA S 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
May 11-14, 1992 


Papers on “Reformation Studies 


and Theology”, “Religious Plura- 
lism” and “Philosophy and Reli- 
gion” by: Gregory Baum, Alistair 
McGrath, W. C. Smith, Maurice 


Boutin, Douglas Hall and pn 
Registration: $50.0 


(includes AE ae 
For information and brochure: 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514) 288-5256 


Welcome 


ST. DAVID’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
KELOWNA, B.C. 

Invites all former members and adherents 
for 35th Anniversary Celebrations, May 
30-31, 1992. Write: 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 5X1 or call (604) 
762-0624, weekday mornings (PST). 


LEASIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO 

invites you to celebrate its 50th Anniver- 
sary between June 1992 and May 1993. 
All cordially welcome. For further infor- 
mation contact the church office: 

670 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto M4G 
2K4. Tel. (416) 422-0510. 


The Rev. Donald F. Collier retires May 
31, 1992 after 26 years of dedicated serv- 
ice. Letters of recognition may be sent to 
Dr. Collier, c/o Susan MacLaren, 
27 Cedarhill Drive, 
Nepean, Ontario K2R 1C5 


THE MUSIC GROUP 


to DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 


St. John’s, 
Dalhousie, N.B. 
a new member of the 


BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST 

ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. 

ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 
TAPES & CD'S INNORTH AMERICA. 


Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 


by appointment. 


Record’s 


190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 


Every Home Plan 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111: Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
; AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Che Chorister Rabe 


CINEMAS Sa 


Linda Bell | 
Moderator 
Designate 


Dr. Linda J. Bell, minister of the 
three-point charge of Knox, 
McDonald’s Corners, Elphin and 
Snow Road, Ontario, has been 
elected Moderator Designate of 
the 118th General Assembly which 
opens June 7 in Hamilton, Onta- 
rio. 

Dr. Bell has served the church in 
several capacities. She was vice- | 
convener of the Board of Congre- 
gational Life for three years and is 
currently convener of the Ecumeni- 
cal Relations Committee and a 
member of the Administrative 
Council. She is also involved with 
the Ecumenical Decade of Chur- 
ches in Solidarity with Women. 

Linda Bell has represented the 
Presbyterian Church as a delegate 
to the Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches Assembly in 1988 and 1991 
and to the General Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches in Seoul, Korea, in 1989. She 
is a member of the General Board 
of the Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches. 

Dr. Bell has spent more than 15 
of her 17 years as an ordained 
minister serving in rural charges. 
She has been a consultant within 
the church for Rural and Remote 
Ministries and works with The 
Presbyterian College in educating 
students about such ministries. 

She is a past moderator of the 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


Presbytery of Lanark-Renfrew and 
has been convener of the Congre- 
gational Life and Church Growth 
committees of the Synod of Que- 
bec and Eastern Ontario. 

Linda Bell owns and cares for 
four horses, plays guitar and sings, 
and enjoys woodworking. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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Presbyterian College 
announces honorary 
doctorates 

Presbyterian College, Montreal will 
hold its 125th annual convocation 


. in the Church of St. Andrew & St. 


A Bi i pe ee 


Paul on Thursday, May 14, at 8 
p.m. The convocation address will 
be delivered by Rev. Paul Scott, 
minister of St. Columba by-the- 
Lake Presbyterian Church, Pointe 
Claire, Que. Seven students are 
expected to receive M.Div. degrees 
and diplomas of the college. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) will be conferred 
upon Rev. Ralph Kendall, General 
Manager, Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation; Hugh Lloyd, 
ruling elder and organist; and Rev. 
Paul Scott, minister, St. Columba 
by-the-Lake Church, Pointe Claire. 

The convocation will be preceded 
by a symposium in honour of Pro- 
fessor Joseph C. McLelland who in 
1992 marks 35 years of service on 
the faculty of Presbyterian College. 
A dinner will be held for Prof. 
McLelland on Tuesday, May 12. A 
portrait of Dr. McLelland, painted 
by Maria Gabankova, will be pre- 
sented to the college by the grad- 
uates of the college at their 
Annual Graduates’ Luncheon on 
Thursday, May 14. The luncheon 
will follow the third L. W. Ander- 
son lecture by Professor Alister 
McGrath of Oxford University. 


Korean Presbyterian named 
Templeton winner 

Rev. Kyung-Chik Han, founder of 
Korea’s Young Nak Presbyterian 
Church — with 60,000 members, 
the world’s largest Presbyterian 
congregation — has been awarded 
the 1992 Templeton Prize for Pro- 
gress in Religion. 

Han, 89, is described as Korea’s 
most prominent pastor of the 20th 
century and as a symbol of evan- 
gelism throughout the world. He 
is credited with starting more than 
500 churches in Asia, Africa, 
Europe and the Americas. He also 
founded and led many social and 
educational agencies. 

Born in 1902 to farmer parents in 
what is now North Korea, Kyung- 
Chik Han converted from Confu- 


continued on page 46 


FROM THE PAST RECORD 


June 1967 (25 years) 


Teen and Twenty Chapel setting | 
up at Expo 67. 


May 1940 (52 years) 


World Conference of Christian 
Youth, Amsterdam, 1939 
As indicating the surprising extent 
of Presbyterianism throughout the 
world, the following paragraph is 
taken from the Presbyterian Regis- 

ter: 

“Of the other meetings that were 
held, perhaps the one of most 
interest to us was that of the Pres- 
byterian delegation. This was held 
in the small hall of the Concertge- 
bouw, and to many of us it was a 
revelation of the size and extent of 
our denomination. Twenty-nine 
countries were represented, as 
widely separated as Britain and the 
Gold Coast and as Formosa and 
Brazil. The delegate from Brazil 
was especially interesting, for he 
told us that the Presbyterians were 
the largest Protestant church in his 
country. It was an added inspira- 
tion to feel that our denomination 
is contributing its share to the 
Church Universal in so many parts 
of the world, and we felt that even 
closer co-operation between our- 
selves and others would increase 
this contribution.” 


May 1917 (75 years) 


A young man came to a wise 
Rabbi. “Good Master, when must 
I repent?” 

“The day before you die, my 
son.” 

“But I know not the day when I 
shall die.” 

“Then you had better do it now, 
my son.” 


May 1892 (100 years) 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. All our young 
readers are copying life pictures: 
good or bad. Try and copy the best. 
Copy from Christ day by day and 
your life picture will be beautiful. 
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News 
continued from page 45 


cianism to Christianity at the age 
of seven. He later said he decided 
to dedicate his life to Christ during 
a solitary walk on a beach when he 
heard the voice of God telling him 
to commit himself to evangelism. 

As a young man, Han travelled to 
the United States for his educa- 
tion. While in America he con- 
tracted tuberculosis and did not 
return to Korea until 1931. 

He was imprisoned briefly during 
the Second World War. Fearing 
further imprisonment following the 
Communist take-over of the North, 
he later fled to South Korea. 

The Templeton Prize is worth 
more than $1 million and is the 
world’s largest monetary award. It 
was established by Presbyterian lay- 
man John Marks Templeton to 
bring to advances in religion the 
same kind of attention that the 
Nobel Prize brings to other areas. 
The cash value of the award is 
increased periodically to keep it 
larger than the Nobel award. 

At a press conference held in 
New York to announce the Tem- 
pleton winner, the honouree’s son, 
North Carolina Presbyterian execu- 
tive Hewon Han, said the money 
would go mostly to rebuild chur- 
ches in North Korea “as soon as it 
is politically possible.” The rest 
will help support the work of 
Young Nak Church, founded by his 
father in 1945, 

Kyung-Chik Han, retired but still 
active, was honoured at public 
ceremonies April 29 in Berlin. 
Formal presentation of the award 
was to be made by Prince Philip, 
May 7, in private ceremonies at 
Buckingham Palace. (Source: EPS, 

Anglican Journal) 


Record columnist 

wins Gemini 

Lloyd Robertson, author of the 
monthly column Perspective, was 
the winner of the 1992 Gemini 
Award for Best Anchor or Inter- 
viewer, presented by the Academy 
of Canadian Cinema and Televi- 
sion. He received the award for 
his work in a CTV segment called 
“The Gulf War.” 


Penticton congregation opens 
extension church 


The first Presbyterian church 
service to take place in Summer- 
land, B.C., in 65 years was held in 
a former Masonic temple on Sun- 
day evening, June 30, 1991. 

The building was purchased by 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Penticton, for use as an 
extension church, with the hope 
that it might someday house a per- 
manent congregation. The initial 
worship service was conducted by 
the minister of St. Andrew’s, Rev. 
Bill Perry, who, along with four 
retired Presbyterian clergy who live 
in the area — Edward Bragg, 
William Fulton, Ivan Gamble and 
Gordon Faraday — is also pro- 
viding leadership for the Summer- 
land congregation. Worship ser- 
vices and other programs are 
scheduled so as not to conflict with 
those of St. Andrew’s Church. 

Enhancing the inaugural service 
was the music from a magnificent 
Lyle organ which has been housed 


in the building since 1929. Ori- 
ginally a Baptist church, the 
building became home to Lakeside 
United Church after the Union of 
1926. Some years later it became 
the property of the Masonic 
Lodge, which included the organ as 
a gift in its sale of the building to 
St. Andrew’s. 

While it would like to see a full- 
time minister at Summerland in 
two or three years’ time, the con- 
gregation of St. Andrew’s also 
realizes that goal may prove too 
difficult to reach. With that 
possibility in mind, it plans to 
evaluate the extension program on 
a regular basis. 


Anna Briggs wins hymn- 
writing competition 

Anna Briggs of Springhill, N.S., 
has won a national competition to 
write a centennial hymn for the 
Anglican Church of Canada. The 
hymn will be unveiled at the 
denomination’s General Synod this 
summer. continued 


Inquiries: 
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VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 

- downtown location — single rooms 
* reasonable individual & group rates 
3495 University St. 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 


Anna Briggs, who previously 
trained for the Anglican ministry, 
is currently undertaking to become 
a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. She was among 
36 people who sent in 96 hymns 
for the competition. 

“The jury had little trouble 
selecting your hymn as the win- 


ner,” Terry Thompson, director of 
- General Synod Archives, wrote to 


Anna, “because of the fresh imag- 
ery and the neutral language which 


flowed so effortlessly.” (Anglican 
Journal) 


Education for 
Discipleship 
appointments 
confirmed 


C. Joyce Hodgson 


fw 


Diane Strickland John Bannerman 


The appointments of John R. Ban- 
nerman, C. Joyce Hodgson and 
Diane J. Strickland as Associate 
Secretaries for Education for 
Discipleship, Life and Mission 
Agency, have now been confirmed. 

John Bannerman is minister of 
Trinity Church, Kanata, Ontario. 
Joyce Hodgson is Acting Executive 
Secretary for Education for Mis- 
sion, Board of World Mission. 
Diane Strickland has worked, on a 
contract basis, in Evangelism, 
Board of Congregational Life and 
was most recently an associate 
minister at Armour Heights 
Church, Toronto. 


Welcome to 
Trinity, Amherstview, Ont. 


a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


Th) 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
sii A\\, Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
White hor Brochure” 

init CN 


Vr 


7 Wiad 


Ved 
A COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


Write now for free brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
eee TIONS 

atalogue upon request 
eielistor French 
Lighting Fixtures m Memorial pees 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


mills P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario LBL 7W2 
UicHTHOUS: 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING HAMILTON 
INNOVATION MadeunCarads 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 


Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 50 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
Tel. (416) 690-6274 
Bm) R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A 2W9_ Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


Celebrate 175 years of worship and wit- 
ness with St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
MacLennan’s Mountain, Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia. Join us on August 30, 1992 for 
this Old Home service and anniversary. For 
further information contact Rev. Terrance R. 
Trites, R.R. #4, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 
5C7 or call (902) 922-3294. 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


RM{L 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


sic looge “soe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 

UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET | 

CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 


M4E 2246 (416) 690-0031 
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DEATHS 


CALDER, REV. DR. ALEXANDER 
JAMES, retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died 
February 22 in Peterborough, Ont. 

Dr. Calder was born in Beaverton, Ont. 
He received the BA degree from Victoria 
College, University of Toronto; the 
M.Div. degree from Knox College, 
Toronto in 1944; and a DD degree from 
Knox College in 1983. 

As a student, Calder served charges 
from Peace River, Alta., to the Maritimes. 
During his ordained ministry, he served in 
Geraldton; Norwich and _ Bookton; 
Georgetown over 12 years; and St. Paul’s, 
Peterborough, Ont. He was elected 
Moderator of the 110th General Assembly 
in 1984. He also served as moderator of 
several presbyteries and the Synod of 
Toronto-Kingston. He retired in 1986 but, 
until the summer of 1991, remained active 
in the presbytery and community. 

Dr. Calder was appreciated for his wit 
and wisdom. He was “a passionate man. 
He always had time for everybody, 
especially those in need. He loved his 
family, he loved his church and he loved 
life.” 

Alexander Calder is survived by wife 
Helen (nee McKay), son Don and wife 
Kathy, daughter Judy and husband Bill 
Fawcett, son Bill and wife Darlene, 
daughter Grace and husband Bob Loucks, 
six grandchildren, sister Effie and husband 
George Williamson, sister Donalda 
Wedberg Orr. He was predeceased by 
sister Grace Stanyon. 

BAXTER, JEAN, longtime member, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., Jan. 27. 

BODDEN, JEAN, 80, member almost 70 
years, Glebe, Toronto, Feb. 27. 

BROCKIE, EDWIN, 73, longtime member, 
choir member, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, 
Que., March 2. 

CROUTCH, DORIS, 84, longtime member, 
St. Andrew’s, Sutton West, Ont., Dec. 
DUST, BARBARA ANN, 49, recent 
member, New St. James, London, Ont.; 
former member board of managers, St. 
Marys Presbyterian, St. Marys, Ont., Feb. 

11 in a train accident. 

DUST, HARVEY L., 51, recent member, 
New St. James, London, Ont.; former 
convener board of managers, elder, St. 
Marys Presbyterian, St. Marys, Ont., Feb. 
11 in a train accident. 

FRASER, HUGH SPURGEON, 66, 
longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., March 8. 

GIBSON, FLORA, 87, longtime member, 

St. Andrew’s, Sutton West, Ont., Nov. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 
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GRAHAM, JACK, 75, longtime active 


member, former manager, elder 16 years, 
Atwood, Ont., March 3. 

MacLEAN, DAN F., 80, member 44 years, 
secretary 27 years, River Denys, N.S. 

MACLEOD, STANLEY, R., 89, longtime 
member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., March 
a); 

McLURE, LENA, 88, longtime member, 
elder emerita, member Women’s Evening 
Auxiliary, Rosedale, Toronto; former 
member, Kirk of St. James, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

MITCHELL, W. JAMES, 59, lifelong 
member, elder 15 years, St. Marys, St. 
Marys, Ont., Dec. 25. 


SINCLAIR, A. MACKENZIE “MACK,” 
88, elder 53 years, secretary/treasurer 25 
years, WMS life member, St. Andrew’s, 
Owen Sound, Ont., Feb. 29. 

VAN ALTENA, RYK, 79, member, St. 
Andrew’s, New Liskeard, Ont., Feb. 9. 
WALKER, DAVID, 81, Canadian novelist, 
twice won Governor-General’s Award for 
literature, member Canada Council 1957- 
61, Greenock, St. Andrew’s, N.B., March. 

WHITE, VIOLET, 84, longtime member, 
First, Edmonton, Alta.; widow of Dr. 
Edwin J. White, Feb. 10. 


WILKES, VIOLA, 94, longtime member, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., Feb. 25. 


Church in Canada. 


for its general work. 


Beach, Malcolm W. 

Boyd, Charles Gordon 
Brownlee, Edythe I. 

Burnett, Charlotté (Evelyn) L. 
Carley, Margaret Winnifred 
Davidson, Norma M. 


Douglas, Ellen Isabel 
Elgie, Margaret E. 
Foote, Alice 

Fraser, Jean M. 

Howie, Edna Jean 
Howell, H. Doris 
Hunter, Kenneth M. 
Mitchell, Agnes R. 
Mitchell, James S. 
Mitchell, William Boyne 
Moore, Doris Jean 
MacDermid, Daniel S. 
McCrae, Jessie Morrison L. 
McCune, Hazel Jane 
McKay, John Alexander 
Ribchester, Jane 

Reid, John 

Smith, John Blanchard 
Thomson, Ann Nicole 
Thomson, Dorothy M. 


May 1992 


WITH THANKS TO GOD 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who in 
| their Last Will and Testament remembered The Presbyterian 
Their gifts totalled $735,416.55 to 
continue the Church’s work in the areas of Church extension, 
pensions for ministers and widows, for overseas work and 


Manotick, ON 
Toronto, ON 
Ottawa, ON 
Niagara Falls, ON 
Trenton, ON 
Toronto, ON 
Westminster, BC 
Toronto, ON 
Nepean, ON 
Vancouver, BC/Pasadena, CA 
Windsor, ON 


Toronto, ON 
Victoria, BC 
Victoria, BC 
Etobicoke, ON 
Vancouver,. BC 
Sydney, NS 
Vancouver, BC 
Kingston, ON 
Embro, ON 
Toronto, ON 
Ottawa, ON 
Armstrong, BC 
Toronto, ON 

Moncton, NB 
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TRANSITION 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 


Kerr, Rev. Robert H., St. Columba, 
Parksville, B.C., April 12. 

Miles, Rev. Douglas, St. Andrew’s, 
Beechwood; Knox, Centre Road; West 
Adelaide, Kerwood, Ont., March 1. 

Moore, Rev. Donald, Knox, Norwich; 
Bookton pastoral charge, Ont., April 12. 

Vanderstelt, Rev. William, Stamford, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Jan. 26. 

Wilkins, Lyla, Diaconal Minister, Calgary- 
MacLeod Presbytery, St. Andrew’s, 
Calgary, Feb. 9. 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, St. Ann’s. Rev. L.A. MacLeod, 
PO Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 
3MO0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, Box 
1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry; Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S. BIP 4Z2. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Kenloch charge, 
N.S. Rev. Lorne MacLeod, RR 1, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3Mo0. 

North River, North Shore; Englishtown, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 

Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. R. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras D’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 
4K1. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2B 5H4 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin. Rev. John 
R. Bannerman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, 
Ont. K2L 2Z6. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 
GOB 2B0. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1J0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 


Angus, Zion. Rev. George Cunningham, 
Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6KS. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside, Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 
2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1HO0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0, 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 18S. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community. Rev. 
F. Ralph Kendall, 9 Sari Cres., West Hill, 
Ont. M1E 4W3. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3T6. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
Le ZNIS@2: 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1B0. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 


Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 
1C0. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. Janet Allan 
DeWolfe, Box 1467, Petrolia, Ont. NON 
1RO0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Alex 
Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiverton, Ont. NOG 
2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2TO. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1PS. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
SCO. 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V S5R8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers (effective June 30). Rev. 
Mark Richardson, 1102-23rd Ave. NW, 
Calgary T2M 1T7. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V 5B3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles 
(Ecumenical). Ian Morrison, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, 
Supt. of Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, 
B.C. V3A SMS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6. 
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Fort St. John, B.C. Search Committee, Box 
6466, Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 4H9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red-Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 


Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, - 


Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
Overseas Personnel Needs 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Person’ with 
social work or pastoral 
experience; Financial 
Officer 
ESL Teachers 
Old Testament Professor 
(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Operations Personnel 
Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


China 
Taiwan 


Missionary Forester — to work in rural 
setting in Kamloops Presbytery with 
Ulkatcho and Kluskus Native Bands in 
acquiring and managing a Wholistic Tree 
Farm Licence. Contact: Rev. George Peters, 
Box 532, Kamloops, B.C. V2C 5L2 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Summer 1992 Opportunities 

Family Camping Co-ordinator, synod 
camp, Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, Que. 

Hospitality Assistant, Crieff Hills 
Community, Puslinch, Ont. 

Daily Vacation Bible School Leader, 
Kitchener, Ont.; last two weeks of August. 

Mission Workers, Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa. 

Light construction workers for 
Nicaragua, Aug. 9-29; also interpreter 
(fluent in Spanish), adult project supervisor, 
adult spiritual director. 

Projects contact: Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
YIM Co-ordinator, 50 Erb St. W., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2L 1T1. 

DIACONAL VACANCIES 

Toronto, Rosedale, half-time position, 
church school. Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Attn: Convener, Christian 
Education, 129 Mount Pleasant Rd., 
Toronto M4W 2S3. 

SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Director, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519-824-7898). 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario seeks half-time Youth Director to 
provide leadership development for youth 
work in synod. Open to ordained or lay 
person. Contact: Rev. Robert Graham, Box 
275, Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


ORGANIST NEEDED 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church is seeking an 
Organist and Chancel Choir Director. Ap- 
plications can be made to the Organist 
Search Committee, Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, 460 Raglan Street South, 
Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1R8 or by calling 
(416) 432-5452. 


Presbyterian College, Montreal 


1992 L.W. Anderson Memorial Lectures 
Professor Alister McGrath, Oxford 
e Tuesday, May 12 at 4:00 p.m. 
The Reformation: A Paradigm for 
Christian Theology 
e Wednesday, May 13 at 4:00 p.m. 
George Lindbeck on the Nature of 
Christian Doctrine 
e Thursday, May 14 at 10:30 a.m. 
The Function and Future of Christian 
Doctrine 


3495 University St. (corner of Milton) 


MAKE YOUR JOB EASY WITH 


GIVE! 


Church Contributions Computer Accounting Software 
= For IBM 


ONLY 


Tio" 


Plus Shipping & Handling) 


Compatible PC's 
8 60 Day Trial Offer 


CALL TODAY! 


Peculiar Sort ware Corp. 


716, 7219- 104 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6E 488 
CALL TOLL FREE IN CANADA 1 (800) 661-4483 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Applications will be received for the posi- 
tion of Organist/Choir Director for Knox 
Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines. 
Please reply with a one-page Resume and 
References to Search Committee, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 53 Church Street, 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2R 3C3. Phone 
(416) 641-8868. Two morning Worship 
Services, Senior and Junior Choirs, 3 
Manual Casavant Organ. 
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The WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCI- | 
ETY, (W.D.), of The Presbyterian Church } 
in Canada, is seeking a7 EXECUTIVE | 
SECRETARY, effective Jan. 1, 1993. If} 
you have strong leadership abilities — are an 
experienced administrator — have training in 
theology and education — are able to work 
easily with all kinds of people, professionals |! 
and volunteers alike — are in sympathy with |) 
the aims and purpose of the W.M.S. — have 
knowledge of the Society’s past, and a| 
vision of what its future might be — then, } ” 
you are invited to apply, by sending a] 
resumé and covering letter to Mrs. Esther |_ 
Powell, Convener of Selection Committee, | 
W.M.S., W.D., Room 100, 50 Wynford Dr., }) 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7, before Sept. 39, | 
1992. i 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 


Persons interested in developing innova- 
tive programs for Christian Education and 
Community Outreach as well as sharing in 
all other aspects of ministry in a large and 
growing congregation in the centre of 
Canada are invited to correspond with: 


The Search Committee 
(or the Rev. Keith E. Boyer) 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
207 South Brodie Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 1C1 


Telephone (807) 622-4273 


1857 BELL FOR SALE 
Cast-iron, 18 inches wide. Contact: Don 
McColl, R.R. 2, King, Ontario LOG 1KO. 
Tel. (416) 859-4313. 


MINISTERS — YOUTH GROUPS 
WOULD YOU LIKE HELP WITH 
YOUTH MINISTRY ?? 


Add a spark — something new and different!! 
With over 15 years experience in youth and 
camp ministry | can help. 
Consider — a weekend retreat for youth 
a development seminar for group leaders 
an evening of fun and games. 
| can lead or assist in planning any of these 
and more. 

Call for more information: 

Scott Sinclair 
2 York Street 
Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 1L6 
519-942-2483 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Perth 
175th Anniversary 
Homecoming 
June 24, 1992 — Anniversary Dinner 
June 26, 1992 — Strawberry Luncheon 
Evening — Old Fashioned Hymn Sing 
June 27, 1992 — Family BBQ 
June 28, 1992 — Anniversary Service 
All are cordially welcome. 
For further information contact 
Mr. J. R. Ernest Miller, 
RR #4, Box 27, Perth, Ontario K7H 3C6 
or you can telephone (613) 267-1210 


MEDITATION 


Blake Walker 
THE New Age 


“When anyone is united to Christ there is a new world; the old 
order is gone, and a new order has already begun.” 


(II Corinthians 5:17, NEB) 


I, 1892, Bohemian composer Antonin Dvorak arrived in New York 
City to direct the National Conservatory of Music. There he wrote his 
last and most famous symphony From the New World. 

The widespread appeal of this symphony continues 100 years later. 
Particularly the melodious second movement inspired by Dvorak’s 


encounter with American folk music. 


Not only the music, but also the 
vision of a truly New World, has 
gripped the minds of millions 
throughout the 20th century. Pres- 
ident Bush was but a recent leader 
to call for a “new world order” at 
the end of the Gulf war. 

Today, many claim to have found 
answers in the quest. They par- 
ticipate in what is loosely termed a 
New Age Movement. Reaching in- 
to such varied areas as dieting, 
education, therapy, management 
seminars and relaxation techniques, 
the movement defies linear an- 
alysis. At the same time, numer- 
Ous quality studies with a Christian 
perspective of the New Age Move- 
ment have appeared. 

I especially appreciate the book 
Understanding the New Age by Rus- 
sell Chandler, religion writer for 
the Los Angeles Times. Also the 
article by Marjorie Lee Chandler 
in the February 1991 issue of the 
Presbyterian Record. 

One more mini-foray into the 
field, this column is not. It has a 
more simple purpose. One ques- 
tion: Who should be more excited, 
more convinced and more over- 
joyed about THE New Age Move- 
ment... than the Christian? 

Any reading of our primary 
sources cannot miss the note of 
celebration constantly breaking 
through in response to God’s 
action in creation and new crea- 
tion. The Psalms regularly burst 
into the “new song” that Jehovah 
has given. Prophets Jeremiah and 


Ezekiel hold out the promise of 
the “new heart” and the “new 
Spirit” to be granted in the age of 
the “new covenant.” Isaiah speaks, 
not only of radically “new things” 
promised the people of God, but 
also of the “new heaven and new 
earth” which one day will trans- 
form the universe. 

With Jesus, the time of the “new 
testament” has already begun. 
Satan and the demonic world are 
decisively (although not fully) cast 
down (Luke 10:18); the claim of 
guilt and death ended (John 12:27- 
36); the life of resurrection bes- 
towed (John 11:25-26). Jesus will 
be remembered in the sacramental 
meal of the “new covenant,” fol- 
lowed in response to the “new 
commandment,” and ever known 
to those “on whom the ends of the 
ages have come” (I Corinthians 
10:11). 

Again, the record of the earliest 
Christian community is filled with 
illustrations of the promised new 
era. The young assembly in what 
today is modern Turkey is assured 
that it “. . . may be made strong 
with all the strength that comes 


from [God’s] glorious power... 
who has rescued us from the power 
of darkness, and transferred us into 
the Kingdom of his beloved Son” 
(Colossians 1:13). 

In the face of mounting persecu- 
tion, the Apostle Peter reminds 
believers: “You have been born 
anew, not of perishable but of 
imperishable seed, through the liv- 
ing and abiding word of God” (I 
Peter 1:23). 

The picture becomes even bigger. 
The new life and new selfhood into 
which God’s people have entered is 
but part of a cosmic process. 
“When anyone is united to Christ 
there is a new world; the old order 
has gone, and a new order has 
already begun” (II Corinthians 
5:17, NEB). The new beginning 
foretold in prophecy has been 
inaugurated, not only for indivi- 
duals regenerated by God’s Spirit, 
but for the entire created order as 
well. 

The life Christ gives truly does 
bring about THE New Age Move- 
ment. And, strange though it 
sounds, it’s not really hard to take 
part. “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengthens me” 
(Philippians 4:13). 


Prayer: 
Read a favourite story of Jesus or 
part of a New Testament letter. 
At each sign of New Age Christia- 
nity, give thanks. Pray for what- 
ever wisdom or forgiveness is 
needed for one promise to come 
into your life. Take the promise as 
the Lord’s word to you for the day. 
Enjoy it with music. Perhaps the 
symphony From the New World by 
Dvorak.[_] 


Scripture quotations are from the NRSV 
unless stated otherwise. 


Blake Walker is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Sherbrooke, Que. 
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Down the funeral pyre. 
_ The drops stopped 
And hardened at the base, 
Merging in the form 
Of sorrow’s solid face. 
he candle cried 
Il the tears I couldn’t. 


Iv sfunny: | 

After years of fighting for a place, 
worming into the family, 
wanting to let out what is inside, 
nd it really doesn’t matter. 

Even when I do open up, 

rm only met with blank stares. 


-my family die and the whole world end, 


ut let me have a friend. : 
Jake my legs and arms and heart 
send a friend who will remember me, 
ss me and think of me, 
oO would want to be with me — 
A person to share meaning, love and fun. 


The tears are gone, 
That slow, silent flow. 
Quietly the fear slips into nothingness, 


A little hole in my heart was fi 


My great need to be seen for wha 
With scars and fright, 
A hole has been filled, 

for a time. 


I tried so hard to give up 


_ And crawl into a hole, but 


You won’t let me. I want 
To be sad and hate myself... 
But You won’t let me. 


Instead, You force me to look in the | 

And see myself as You made me. 

You force the gloomy thoughts 

Right out.of my soul. . . . My deepest 

Joys and hardest sorrows have been in my, 
with You. 


The falls many and recoveries slow. 
But every time, You are there ~ 
Watching, waiting, helping. 


—_ Jennifer Stricklin, 
-Edmonton, Alb 


In a void where hope and faith do not penetrate. 


. I almost do not care, 
Little seems to matter. 
The void is growing, 

And there is nothing I can 
Do about it. 


ot be your missionary cause — 

Never! 

not love me, 

I change 
jere and here and here. 
“am never good ene 
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GLEANINGS 


I Wonder 
I wonder what would happen if the 
only qualification for ministry was 
a love for Jesus, a passion for God, 
a longing for intimacy with the 
Saviour. I wonder what would 
happen if the job description for a 
minister was that he or she spend 
all of their time developing the 
skills (disciplines) for loving God 
— which Dallas Willard lists as 
solitude, silence, fasting, frugality, 
chastity, secrecy and sacrifice. I 
wonder what would happen if the 
only function of the Church was to 
study, worship, celebrate, serve, 
pray, fellowship, confess, and learn 
what it means to surrender. 
I wonder. 
— Mike Yaconelli 


Couch-potato Christians 
We need to face the brutal truth 
about ourselves. If our basic 
inclination is to be couch-potato 
Christians, then we might as well 
admit it. I’ve got to tell you, that’s 
“me” a lot of the time. What I 
really want to do is to sit and listen 
and watch — period. I don’t want 
to let discipleship encroach on my 
time or threaten choices for my 
life. If that’s “you” too, you need 
to hear, just as I need to hear, 
that’s not good enough. That’s not 
discipleship. That’s not following 
Jesus. It’s not just exercise that 
needs “participaction”; Christianity 
does, too. 

— Patricia Van Gelder 


PROGRAM COORDINATOR’S 
POSITION 
National church women’s organization 
seeks creative, enthusiastic adult educa- 
tor with strong commitment to working 
ecumenically on social justice, women’s 
concerns and spirituality. Duties include 
newsletter production, workshops and 


work with volunteers. Interpersonal and 
computer skills. Full job description 
available from Women’s Inter-Church 
Council of Canada, 77 Charles St. W.., 
Toronto, Ont. MSS 1KS. (416) 922- 
6177. Deadline June 30, 1992. Start 
SEPtmlenl 997, 
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Extremism 
Our senses can grasp nothing that 
is extreme: too much noise deafens 
us; too much light blinds us; too 
far or too near prevents us from 
seeing. 

— Blaise Pascal 


Sense of Humour 

A sense of humour is one of life’s 
greatest assets. Most people claim 
to have it. Stephen Leacock said, 
“A man will freely confess that he 
has no ear for music, no taste for 
fiction, no interest in religion, but 
I have yet to meet the man who 
announces, ‘I have no sense of 
humour. 


> > 


— Eric Beggs 


All Priests 
The great principle of the priest- 
hood of all believers is not that 
just the men in the funny suits are 
the priests, but you with us are 
priests. We are all priests, all 
servants of God, all bearing one 
another up before Christ that he 
may intercede as the priest for ail 
of us. 

— Harry McWilliams 


Evangelism 
I am troubled by the fact that 
evangelism is — in effect — 


equated with revival, with a return 
to values which have been forgot- 
ten and need to be reaffirmed. It 
is not so often acknowledged that 
evangelism means calling people to 
believe something which is rad- 
ically different from what is norm- 
ally accepted as public truth, and 
that it calls for a conversion not 
only of the heart and will but of 
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the mind. A serious commitment 
to evangelism, to the telling of the 
story which the Church is sent to 
tell, means a radical questioning of 
the reigning assumptions of public 
life. It is to affirm the gospel not 
only as an invitation to private and 
personal decision but as public 
truth which ought to be acknow- 
ledged as true for the whole of the 
life of society. 

— Lesslie Newbigin in Truth to 

Tell: The Gospel as Public Truth 


Why a Friendly, Caring Church 
is Impotent 

The church seems caught in an 
irresolvable tension today. Insofar 
as we are able to maintain any 
presence in modern society, we do 
so by being communities of care. 
Pastors become primarily people 
who care. Any attempt in such a 
context for the church to be a 
disciplined and disciplining com- 
munity seems antithetical to being 
a community of care. As a result, 
the care the church gives, while 
often quite impressive and compas- 
sionate, lacks a rationale to build 
the church as a community capable 
of standing against powers we con- 
front. 

That the church has difficulty 
being a disciplined community or, 
even more, cannot conceive what it 
would mean to be a disciplining 
community is not surprising given 
the church’s social position. .. . 
The church exists in a buyer’s or 
consumer’s market, so any sugges- 
tion that in order to be a member 
of the church you must be trans- 
formed by opening your life to cer- 
tain kinds of discipline is almost 
impossible to maintain. The called 
church has become the voluntary 
church, whose primary characteris- 
tic is that the congregation is 
friendly. ... As a result the church 
has increasingly found it difficult to 
maintain any kind of discipline that 
might make it identifiable as a dis- 
tinct body of people with a mission 
to perform in the world. 

— from After Christendom? 
by Stanley Hauerwas 


= 


FROMTHEEDITOR 


John Congram 


Seven-day Wonders 


I have always been suspicious of seven-day wonders. Like people who 
spend a week in Israel, to return home as experts on Middle East affairs. 
I hope I do not sound like that as I reflect on seven days I recently spent 
within the bounds of the Presbytery of Quebec. 

During this time, I had the opportunity to meet with members of five 
charges, all called St. Andrew’s, in Sherbrooke, Valcartier, Inverness, 


Melbourne and Quebec City. 
St. Andrew’s in Sherbrooke has 
had a long history of attempting to 
reach out to its French-speaking 
neighbours. Members continue to 
wrestle with this issue but have 
little to show for their efforts. 

St. Andrew’s, Inverness, is a co- 
operative charge with the United 
Church — the first to be establi- 
shed after the 1925 Union. In 
1989, two additional United con- 
gregations were added to the 
charge — Thedford Mines and 
Kinnear’s Mills. 

In Melbourne, we have two Pres- 
byterian churches — St. Andrew’s, 
the English-speaking congregation 
and St. Paul’s, our French-speaking 
congregation where Daniel Forget, 
director of French work in Quebec, 
is also the pastor. 

Valcartier is the only centre in 
Quebec where, according to the 
last census, the number of English- 
speaking residents increased. The 
congregation here is experiencing 
renewed vigour, enjoying having 
the only resident minister in town 
and experiencing a full-time minis- 
try under Bob Sim, after many 
years of part-time ministries. 

All of those I spoke with agreed 
with Mordecai Richler’s recent 
pronouncements on language and 
the constitution. Universally, 
people pointed to the Quebec 
elite, politicians and the press as 
the sources of their problems in 
the province. Leave the people 
alone to solve their own problems 
and there will be no problem, was 
the constant refrain. We have 
lived in harmony with our French- 


speaking neighbours for decades 
and, given the opportunity, we will 
continue to do so. French-speak- 
ing Quebecers I spoke with con- 
sidered many of the language laws 
in Quebec silly and have sympathy 
with the English-speaking Que- 
becer who told me, “They have 
crucified our language.” 

Some studies indicate the number 
disenchanted with the church is 
higher in Quebec than anywhere 
else in Canada. However, stress, 
engendered by language laws and 
constitutional debate, makes it 
increasingly difficult for English- 
speaking Presbyterians to reach out 
with the gospel to their French- 
speaking neighbours. 

Many English-speaking Presbyter- 
ians see their church as the last 
bastion in Quebec of English lang- 
uage and rights. The idea that 
Presbyterians have a unique oppor- 
tunity to minister in French 
Canada because our roots go back 
to a Frenchman, John Calvin, is 
not received with much enthusi- 
asm. The recent formation of the 
Reformed Church of Quebec, and 
the defection of some of our 
French-speaking members to this 
new denomination, has not helped 
the Presbyterian cause in Quebec. 
Despite this, the Board of World 
Mission has made our work in 
Quebec a high priority and 
appointed Daniel Forget as direc- 
tor of French work. 

In many ways, Quebec whether it 
remains in or out of Canada — 
Don Corbett once remarked that if 
Quebec separated we would have 
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to rename our church The Presby- 
terian Church In and Out of 
Canada — provides an acid test for 
our faith. Is our allegiance to God 
deeper and stronger than that to 
our country or ethnic background? 
In theory, we have always said it 
was. Quebec may help us decide if 
we can put our faith where our 
mouth is. Reflecting on this ques- 
tion would provide a worthy theme 
for July 1, Canada Day. 

On Easter Sunday, I had the pri- 
vilege of conducting worship in St. 
Andrew’s, Quebec City. A welter 
of conflicting emotions met me as 
I climbed into the high pulpit on 
the long front wall. On the one 
hand, few places in our country 
provide the sense of historical 
continuity felt here in Canada’s 
oldest English-speaking congrega- 
tion of Scottish origin. Ministry 
has been continuous since 1759. 
On the other hand, preaching from 
the pulpit where Don Corbett had 
so briefly and recently served, 
made me sadder — his passing 
more mysterious. 

My visit confirmed for me the 
rightness of his call here. Given 
the opportunity, I think I would 
have a few questions for God 
about its duration. Perhaps, as the 
clerk of session, Hamish William- 
son, remarked at Don’s funeral, his 
brief time among them would pro- 
vide “the vital spark which will 
give a new beginning to the con- 
gregation.” It would be a sad 
event for the whole Presbyterian 
Church should our historic witness 
in Quebec City cease. 

Meanwhile, Tam Corbett carries 
on an effective interim ministry 
until a new minister can be called. 
Ministry here will provide a chal- 
lenging opportunity for someone 
with gifts of energy, patience and a 
broad vision of the gospel.[) 
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Gospel Surprise 

The lead editorial in April snuck 
up on us with the gospel in a 
delightful way; that was neat! The 
theme was reminiscent of a sermon 
I heard by an old southern 
preacher around 1960. If memory 
serves, his name was Robert G. 
Lee and he was preaching for the 
360th time on the “Crimson 

Lenses of Calvary.” 
Douglas Lowry, 
Toronto 


Befuddled 

The Record’s Gleanings are 
always enjoyable, thought- 
provoking and stimulating. But in 
April you added a new dimension 
— hilarity. What a good laugh 
from Nikos Kazantzakis, telling 
how “a theologian of consequence” 
interfered with people’s experience 
of the resurrection, though I sus- 
pect he intended people to take 
seriously his  anti-intellectual 
silliness. 

Kazantzakis seems to confuse 
“theology” with “theory.” “Theo- 
logy” is a fine word, rooted in the 
Greek theos and logos — theos 
meaning God and Jogos meaning 
word, wisdom or purpose. Every 
believer, in fact every person who 
talks or even thinks about God, is 
a theologian to a degree. 

And we owe “theologians of con- 
sequence” a lot: people like Phyllis 
Tribble, Karl Barth, John Calvin, 
Catherine of Sienna, Julian of Nor- 
wich, Clement of Rome, Jeremiah 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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of Judah and, of course, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Too bad Kazantzakis is befuddled 
by big words and confused by com- 
plexity. Theologians of conse- 
quence continue to contribute 
immeasurably to the life and health 
of the Church. They stretch our 
minds and spirits, urging us to con- 
sider aspects of faith and life we 
would otherwise ignore. Long may 
their, and our, quest for truth 
continue. Without them we might 
be born again, but we’ll never grow 
up. 

Glenn Cooper, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia 


Shared Memories 

I don’t often write letters to the 
editor, but I felt I must write and 
let you know how much your 
March editorial “Lent Came Early 
This Year” touched me. 

It is a long time since I lost my 
father, but your tribute to yours 
could easily have been written 
about mine. My father was also 


loyal, decent, honest and generous 
and not used to extravagance. He 
and my mother raised seven child- 
ren during the depression years. 

I can readily identify with your 
illustration of your friend who lost 
his 90-year-old mother and said, 
“But she was still my mother and I 
will miss her.” 

Thanks for sharing your personal 
thoughts with me and, I am sure, 
many others. 

James F. Kinder, 
Streetsville, Ont. 


In Praise of Praise 

The article about Barbara Frum 
written by Lloyd Robertson (April 
issue) was Obviously written while 
Ms. Frum was still living. She 
would have been touched to read 
such kind words. 

Not enough “good” is said about 
people while they are still alive to 
hear it. People are too busy criti- 
cizing and do not give enough 
praise (to the living). 

Edna Leschyshyn, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


Clergy Abuse 

Many people are concerned 
about human rights, child abuse, 
wife abuse and even husband 
abuse. But I point to minister 
abuse: low stipends; high number 
of hours worked each week (60- 
80); emergency calls in the middle 
of the night, some not emergency; 
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criticism for not visiting enough, 
not having enough programs for 
youth or adults, not getting to see 
that new family yet (it’s been over 
a week). Added to this are criti- 
cisms for slight changes in the wor- 
ship service or new ideas. And 
some congregations criticize minis- 
ters for work at presbytery and 
synod levels. 

No wonder clergy marriages suf- 
fer one of the highest divorce 
rates. Burnout is also high among 
clergy. 

Often we place unreasonable ex- 
pectations on ministers without 
realizing it. Some parishioners feel 
they own their ministers and their 
time. Their families have no right 
to claim their time. 

Caring, supporting ministers have 
been called by God to serve 
people, but not to be taken advant- 
age of. Responsible limits must be 
applied. Let’s find that reasonable 
line and show ministers we value 
their dedication by caring for them 
as we expect them to care for us. 

Diana Kemp, 
Edmonton 


Gifts Compared 

It does not hurt, sometimes, to 
compare ourselves with another 
denomination, lest we become too 
comfortable with our level of giv- 
ing. 
Neither the Christian Reformed 
World Service nor Presbyterian 
World Service and Development 
receive funds from the general 
budget, but depend completely on 
direct support from their mem- 
bers/adherents. 

The Christian Reformed Church 
has 196,026 members who contri- 
buted $8,305,678 to the Christian 
Reformed World Service in 1991. 

The | Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has 156,513 members and 
58,856 adherents, for a total of 
215,369, who contributed $747,086 
in 1991 to Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice and Development. This is less 
than one-tenth of the Christian 
Reformed givings and under $3.50 
per member/adherent. 

We lament the decline of the 


church. We have big plans for 
church extension. But we had bet- 
ter listen to the many desperate 
voices asking: “Where were you as 
a church in 1991 when more than 
140,000 of our people in Bangla- 
desh were swept to their death ina 
cyclone?” “Where were you when 
we, Kurdish refugees, were plead- 
ing for food and medicines in the 
snowy mountains of Northern 
Iraq?” “Where were you in the 
Sudan and in Ethiopia? We are 
hungry! Our children are starving 
to death!” “Where were you... ?” 
Gabe Rienks, 

Brantford, Ont. 


Nova Scotia Connections 

The article by Principal William 
Klempa (Feb. issue) about Rev. 
Dr. Thomas McCulloch was most 
interesting and has given me some 
more valuable information. I was, 
however, surprised that nowhere in 
the article was Rev. Dr. James 
MacGregor mentioned. From all 
my reading, I have always believed 
Dr. MacGregor, a Scot from Perth- 
shire, was the real hero of the 
Pictou development. I realize Dr. 
McCulloch was a distinguished 
scholar but so was Dr. MacGregor. 
I understand the development of 
the Pictou College was a joint 
affair for which both must take 
great credit.. I would like to thank 
Principal Klempa for his article 
and suggest he write another on 
James MacGregor. 

For a number of years, I have 
been giving a two-part lecture on 
(a) the Highland Clearances and 
(b) what happened to the High- 
landers when they arrived in Nova 
Scotia. I have visited Pictou on 
two occasions and on my last visit 
I received an invitation from 
Mayor Dan Currie to address his 
Council. I have also been follow- 
ing the development of the replica 
of the Hector project and hope to 
see it this autumn. 

Again, I was interested to read 
that the Premier of Nova Scotia, 
Donald Cameron, is a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
New Glasgow which was founded 
by James MacGregor. I was fortu- 
nate to receive copies of the book 
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Enduring Trust, First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, 1786-1986 
and a copy of Dr. MacGregor’s 
first Session Book 1786-1804. I 
was fascinated by them and have 
given copies to Church of Scotland 
ministers who found them to be 
most illuminating. 

Incidentally, Premier Donald 
Cameron is following a long line of 
distinguished people who were 
members of that church. For 
example, Dr. MacGregor’s descend- 
ants included a senator and Lieut- 
enant-Governor, an MP and four 
MPPs, 10 elders of the church, 
four clergy, a county court judge of 
the international court as well as 
being a dean of law, eight barris- 
ters, two physicians, seven engin- 
eers, and a mayor. 

Fredk McDermid, 
The David Livingston Centre, 
Blantyre, Glasgow, Scotland 


Ticked Off 

I was more than a little “ticked 
off’ by the article “Finding a Way 
Forward” (March issue). Often 
there is more vision than reality in 
our churches. 

I object to the implied criticism 
of those who spend time on the 
“plumbing.” |The board also 
spends time finding money for 
salaries and benefits, fixing the 
roof, the organ, photocopier, pen- 
cils and paper. 

As a member of the board of 
managers, I do not apologize for 
spending time on earthly things. If 
we don’t look after ourselves first, 
there will be nothing left to look 
after the others — right on our 
doorstep. What we spend on mis- 
sions is not as much as what we 
spend on the business of running 
the church, but it takes a large 
percentage of our givings just to 
keep the business a viable one. 
What is more important, missions 
are not the responsibility of the 
board but the session, and they 
depend on the board to keep them 
supplied with money. The vision 
may be cloudy, but that is reality 
and let us not forget it. 

Alan Smart, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Geddie Memorial “Vandalized” 

Several years ago you published 
an article on the history of the 
Geddie Memorial Church in 
Springbrook, Prince Edward Island. 
I now add a doleful postscript. 

The church, which dates from the 
1840s, stands on a height of land 
overlooking New London Bay and 
the sand dunes beyond. Beside it 
are memorials of the two World 
Wars, and nearby stands a hand- 
some bell tower. Situated as they 
are and visible from a great dis- 
tance, they form a harmonious and 
delightful scene. Although the 
church is no longer in regular use, 
it is preserved by the Presbytery of 
Prince Edward Island as a memo- 
rial to that great missionary doctor 
John Geddie. Until recently it 
stood as a perfect specimen of 
early Island ecclesiology. Much 
admired by visitors and Islanders 
alike, it inspired in onlookers pride 
in the accomplishments and good 
taste of their forbears. 

Suddenly it was brutally vandal- 
ized. The shingle siding, pilasters, 
friezes and carved cornices were 
covered with vinyl. Only to be 
seen now are the original 12 over 
12 pane sash-windows and the 
door. The rest resembles a 
second-rate commercial building. 
I am told that the bell tower is 
next to be covered. No doubt the 
authors of this barbarism will 
install aluminium windows to 
replace those which so beautifully 
and effectively represent an age 
when Presbyterianism came to 
Prince Edward Island. 

One can but weep at the destruc- 
tion, for such it is: now the beauty 
and, inevitably, the structure of this 
historic building. Surely it is time 
for our theological colleges to 
attempt to instil in future divines 
some sense of taste that they may 
understand the inherent beauty and 
historical significance of structures 
such as Geddie Memorial. This 
might avoid the mindless desecra- 
tion practised by some of those 
who purport to direct the destinies 
of our church. 

Kenneth C. Mackay, 
New London, P.E.I. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Storming Babylon 


A visit to any bookstore across the country these days is likely to 
bring us into contact with the smiling visage of Preston Manning. The 
Reform Party leader has been much in the news over the past year with 
his cross-Canada campaigns to sign up members for his fledgling organ- 
ization. There has been an outpouring of TV and newspaper reviews on 
his style and the substance of his policies, books and magazine articles 
about the leader and his followers, as well as several pamphlets and a 


book written by the leader himself. 

One of the best accounts of the 
Manning phenomenon and what it 
means for Canada has been put to- 
gether by two fine journalists from 
the West, Sydney Sharpe and Don 
Braid. They have written and 
spoken often about Western alien- 
ation. This time, they give us a 
thorough and fascinating profile of 
a man who has catapulted himself 
onto the national political stage 
with enormous impact for someone 
from outside the political main- 
stream. 

Their book is titled Storming 
Babylon since the Reformer’s mis- 
sion is to breach the federal Baby- 
lon in Ottawa and throw out the 
unbelievers who, in the minds of 
Manning followers, have been 
sending Canadians contradictory 
and often incomprehensible mess- 
ages for years. They want to sup- 
plant the agents of the current 
malaise with those who carry the 
philosophy of a “New Canada,” a 
place where the concerns of the 
average person would be better 
represented in federal institutions. 

Storming Babylon makes one 
thing crystal clear: the reason for 
the success of the Reform Party, 
the coherence of its policies, the 
soul of its philosophy rests in the 
personality and character of Pres- 
ton Manning. The leader comes 
off as a modest man whose mission 
is more important than his ego. 
He is also seen as highly intelli- 
gent, one of the best-read Cana- 
dian leaders of current times, and 
a person who thoroughly thinks 


Governed by God not Gallup, 
Preston Manning offers 
a vision of 
a “New Canada” 


an 


through the consequences of the 
policies he proposes. 

This is not to say they make him 
into a modern messiah. In an ex- 
cellent chapter titled “Soldier of 
God” tracing Manning’s religious 
roots, they point to the concerns of 
some groups in Canadian society 
that the leader and his family’s 
deep commitment to fundamental- 
ist Christianity, and some of the 
latent intolerance that comes with 
it, could be reflected in party 
positions. 

The Reform leader meets the 
question of his faith head on. He 
says: “I do not seek to impose my 
religious or political views on 
others, although I defend the right 
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to hold and express one’s deepest 
convictions and to persuade others 
of their validity and relevance.” 
Sharpe and Braid admit that is a 
fair statement of how Manning 
conducts his spiritual life in public. 
But it doesn’t reflect the import- 
ance of religion to his whole being. 


. They add: “A man who believes 


Christ may return to earth at any 
moment cares a great deal about 
God’s opinion. . . . Preston Man- 
ning is governed by God, not by 
Gallup.” 

With the Reform Party in power 
in Ottawa, this would be a vastly 
different country, and very likely a 
country without Quebec. The 
Reformers want a nation that is 
united and decentralized, a country 
without public debt where all 
people are declared equal but no 
individual receives special help. 
While Manning and his people say 
they would work hard to keep 
Quebec in Canada, the idea of 
“distinct society” would be ana- 
thema to them. They would surely 
end up handing the separatists 
their long-cherished dream. 

It is on the Quebec issue that 
authors Sharpe and Braid spot a 
gaping hole in the Reform Party’s 
approach. They remind readers of 
those times over the years when 
the West and Quebec were allies in 
their fight against the Ottawa- 
Ontario coalition of interests and 
point to the shape of any new con- 
federation without Quebec. It can 
be no consolation to prairie popu- 
lists that the dominant force in an 
awkwardly lopsided and partitioned 
country would be the province of 
Ontario. The tensions created 
through such a mix would probably 
send the various splintered entities 
scrambling to join the United 
States. So much for the “New 
Canada.” ] 


AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 


Listen to the Music 


I he flutist was brilliant. Her clear liquid notes soared and shimmered 
through the hall like dancing drops of light. Her command of timing, of 


tone, left the audience breathless. 


She was so good, in fact, hardly anyone noticed her accompanist. I 


watched him, because I knew him. 

As I watched, I began to realize 
how hard he was concentrating on 
her playing. The soloist wasn’t 
actually improvising, but she was 
interpreting the music. Sometimes 
she toyed with the timing, slowing 
one section, speeding up another. 
Sometimes she varied the volume, 
whispering some notes, shouting 
others. 

And he had to do the same. He 
had to be totally synchronized with 
her. 

While she played unaccompanied 
passages, he waited, fingers poised 
over the keyboard, for that sharp 
little intake of breath that told him 
she was ready to launch another 
cascade of notes. 

Watching the two of them, I 
sensed the special quality of a live 
performance. 

If a soloist is any good, she will 
never do two performances exactly 
the same. Otherwise she might as 
well be a record or a tape. She 
needs the freedom to do things dif- 
ferently, to suit each new context, 
each new audience. 

For the same reason, she needs a 
live accompanist. If she plays to a 
taped accompaniment, she loses 
some of that freedom. 

The artist and the accompanist 
create together. Clearly the dom- 
inant person is the soloist; but the 
accompanist is crucial, too, and has 
to pay close attention to the solo- 
ist. 

It seems to me a Close parallel to 
our relationship with God. God is 
the soloist, we the accompanists. 
God is not a tape recording, always 
playing the same notes exactly the 
same way. God needs the freedom 


Come play in the 
orchestra where 
God is the soloist 


to do things differently, sometimes. 

That means we have to learn to 
listen closely, to see how God is 
going to play the notes this time. 
And we need to respond right, or 
we spoil the music. 

Few of us would ever claim to 
reverse the roles — to have us as 
the soloist, with God our accomp- 
anist. But most of us, I suspect, 
act that way. We See ourselves as 
the initiators, and God as the re- 
sponder. In prayers, we ask; God 
answers. It’s rarely the other way 
around. 

A friend of mine once rather cyn- 
ically suggested that most Chris- 
tians see God as a kind of heavenly 
jukebox — when we pray, if we 
drop in the right phrases, God will 
play us the tunes we want. 

But that puts us in charge of the 
music, not God. 

We reflect that perception in our 
prayers. As children we ask for 
red bicycles and Nintendo video 
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games; as young adults we ask for 
romance and adventure; as mature 
adults we ask for stability and 
security. We rarely ask, is this 
God’s tune? 

That’s one significant difference 
between clergy and laity, perhaps. 
Not training. Not ordination. Not 
even full-time employment for the 
church. But a sense of call. 

Many clergy didn’t set out to be 
ministers. Often, they didn’t even 
want to be ministers. They 
intended to become lawyers or 
teachers or engineers or adminis- 
trators. They wanted to make a 
name for themselves. And it didn’t 
work. They tried to be soloists in 
their own lives — but they kept 
hearing God’s music. It was 
stronger than they were. They 
couldn’t compete with it, and they 
couldn’t ignore it. And so they 
became accompanists. 

That’s also what happened to 
many familiar figures of the Bible. 

Moses was doing all right for 
himself in Midian as a shepherd. 
He had a family. But God called 
out of a burning bush. And Moses 
went back to the land where he 
was wanted as a murderer. 

Jonah tried to run away from 
God, and ended up taking God’s 
message to Ninevah. 

Amos managed an olive orchard. 
God called him to proclaim an 
unpopular message. 

Paul was becoming famous as the 
Joseph McCarthy of his day, purg- 
ing the Jewish ranks of traitors. 
Then God met him on a searing 
road to Damascus. 

How about us? Are we still try- 
ing to be soloists, instead of 
accompanists?(_] 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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The Presbyterian Contribution to the Ecumenical Movement 


Eoin S. Mackay 
One Church: 


I he time has come for the Presbyterian Church to make a major con- 
tribution to the ecumenical cause. I don’t suggest our church has not 
played, and is not playing, an important part in seeking to express the 


basic unity of the Church. 


I claim, however, we have not expressed 


clearly and strongly enough the distinctive Reformed contribution. This 
contribution could bring new life to the ecumenical movement which 
many feel has reached a temporary impasse. 


From the Presbyterian perspect- 
ive, based on the theological affir- 
mation of the sovereignty of God, 
we believe there has always been 
only one Church of Jesus Christ to 
which all Christian people belong. 
God, through Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, created the Church. In 
spite of all human beings have 
done to it, God has continued to 
regard, nurture, maintain and use 
it as one Church. Through all the 
ages, God has continued to call it 
“My Church.” All over the world, 
in all branches of the one Body of 
Christ, Christian people have con- 
fessed, and continue to confess, “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

Thus, the purpose of the ecumen- 
ical movement is not to create the 
unity of the Church. God has 
already created the Church and 
continues to maintain it as one 
Church. Rather, the purpose of 
the ecumenical movement is to ex- 
press more fully, effectively and 
visibly in the world the unity which 
the Church has, and always has 
had, by the action of God. 

All Christians know a variety of 
things have happened to the 
Church over the centuries to make 
the one Church look like many 
churches. Sometimes in a sectar- 
ian, arrogant and self-righteous 
Spirit, sometimes out of strongly 
held convictions concerning Chris- 
tian truth and practice, Christian 
people have said to one another: 
“We cannot remain in fellowship 
with you. We are the true Church 
of God. You are not.” 


Living with variety 
and diversity in 
the one church 

God has created 


Now, a crucial ecumenical deci- 
sion has to be made as Christian 
people view and react to the state 
of the Church. Either we conclude 
that the Church which God created 
one has been broken up by human 
action and that the ecumenical task 
is to Strive to put it together again. 
Or we believe the Church which 
God created one is still one 
Church with all its variety and 
diversity. If the latter, the ecu- 
menical task is to help and encour- 
age all Christian people to accept 
one another as members of the 
one Body of Christ and to share 
their diverse gifts in the Church’s 
one mission to the world. 

The modern ecumenical move- 
ment, in which Presbyterians have 
generally shared, has adopted the 
first option. But the second is the 
one Presbyterians are required to 
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choose if we wish to make a signi- 
ficant and liberating contribution 
to the ecumenical movement. 

All Christians should recognize 
variety and diversity do not 
threaten the unity of the Church 
but rather enrich and strengthen it. 
From the beginning, the Church 
reflected variety in its life, worship, 
theology and order. The worship 
of the charismatic church in Cor- 
inth was different from the more 
orderly worship of the church in 
Rome. The somewhat different 
theological emphases reflected in 
the four gospels represented some 
degree of variety in the Church’s 
preaching and teaching. In a rudi- 
mentary way, all the basic forms of 
church government — presbyterial, 
episcopal and congregational — 
are found in the life and practice 
of the apostolic Church. 

But with all their variety and 
diversity, the members of the 
Church knew that Jesus Christ was 
their one King and Head, their one 
Lord and Saviour. Through him 
they were all bound to the Father 
as his sons and daughters, to one 
another as brothers and sisters, and 
as members of one Body, the one 
Church. 

Variety and diversity strengthen 
the Church and belong to its 
essential nature. They signal all 
people have a place in the family 
of God where they can feel at 
home. Being different, human 
beings feel one form of worship 
more appropriate and meaningful 
than another. People grasp and 
express the essential truth of the 
gospel in different intellectual and 
theological forms. 

Variety and diversity cause prob- 
lems only when they create divi- 
sions and lead Christians to say to 
one another: “Because you do not 
worship the same way, or have the 


same theological emphasis, or fol- 
low the same form of church order 
as we do, you are not of the true 
Church.” 

Diversity and variety, in fact, 
equip the Church for its mission to 
the world. The Church can say to 
a divided, torn and broken world: 
“Look! With all our many differ- 
ences and weaknesses, we have 
found a way to live in love as a 
family. Therefore, we can help you 
to live as the universal family God 
intends you to be.” 

Because Presbyterians believe 
only God through Christ and the 
Holy Spirit can constitute a true 
communion, ministry and Church, 
we invite members of all branches 
of the Christian Church to share in 
our communion services. We 
receive into membership members 
of all branches of the Church with- 
out further confirmation, and into 
our ministry duly ordained minis- 
ters of all branches of the Church 
without further ordination. 

We have a responsibility as Pres- 
byterians to make these insights 
clear and meaningful in the 
modern search for a true ecumen- 
ism. The challenge is to accept 
and rejoice in what God has 
created, the one Church. 

Great possibilities open before us 
if this change in ecumenical direc- 
tion could come to pass. Creative 
developments could take place in 
terms of common witness and ser- 
vice, and common sharing of 
resources at every level of the 
Church’s life. 

No radical change in the present 
denominational structures would 
be necessary. Change would come 
in the attitude to and acceptance 
of one another, and in the elimin- 
ation of overlapping and duplica- 
tion in the Church’s life and 
mission. 

Travelling this kind of ecumenical 
path would produce effective 
results quickly and avoid the strife, 
heartbreak and disunity which 
organizational forms of church 
union tend to produce.[] 


Dr. Eoin Mackay is a retired Presbyterian 
minister and a former president of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 


You feel many things when a child 
suffers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. 
Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor child through World 
Vision's sponsorship programme can make 
you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a 
child's poverty. You help him or her rise 
above it. Then you feel that child's love . . 
. and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance Cod has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience 
that has been shared by thousands of 
compassionate people since World Vision 
began Child Sponsorship forty years ago. 
And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give a child 
things like meals, health care and an 
education—as well as the opportunity to 
experience the love of Christ. And your 
gifts will also help other children and 
families in your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and 
information about your sponsored child. 
You will also be able to write to your 
child, and you'll receive updates on his or 
her progress so you can see that your gifts 
are making a difference. 


“Ol 


sored child. 


Name 


I Address/City 


J Please send me information and a photo of a child who needs my help. 

(If | decide to become a Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $27 gift within 10 days. 
If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 

(4 I can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ to help. 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. Only 90 cents a 
day—$27 a month—gives a child perhaps 
the only hope he or she will ever have of 
escaping a life of deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a Child 
Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below or call us today. You'll receive 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care and a description of 
how sponsorship works. 

If you decide to become a sponsor mail 
your first sponsorship gift of $27. If not, 
simply return the material within ten 
days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, 
you'll enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, Call: 


1-800-268-1650 


Wontalemion CANADA 


For over 40 years, World Vision, a Christian 
humanitarian organization, has been providing 
effective relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 


“I Enclosed is $27. Please send me a photograph and information about my spon- 


, Province Code 


Phone 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 


eee 
| Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. (eee) 
Mail to: World Vision Canada Mf Box 2500 @ Mississauga, Ontario fil L5M 2H2 


A063892 


L 
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THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Many Languages: One Voice 


Deborah Lannon-Farris 


Pentecost Sunday, June 7 


Genesis 11:1-9; Psalm 104:24-34; Acts 2:1-21; John 14:8-17, 25-27. 


I hey gathered on the plain in Shinar, all the people of the earth. 
They gathered in one place, a number of faithful disciples. They gather 
in Hamilton, 300 commissioners. Two biblical stories of the gathering of 
God’s people to help us reflect on a contemporary gathering of people 


who follow the Risen Christ. 

On Pentecost Sunday, June 7, 
1992, the 118th General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will open with worship in 
Hamilton, Ontario. The passages 
for the day stand on either side of 
this event. They help us to think 
about the possibilities for our 
denomination and remind us of the 
traps into which we might fall. 

The Genesis story tells a haunt- 
ing tale of a time when all the 
world spoke one language. A time 
when people were not divided from 
one another by race, culture or 
language. They shared the same 
values, words and understandings. 
They gathered to plan and talk of 
construction, of bricks, of designs, 
of a great city and of a tower to 
reach to the heavens. Building 
commenced and continued on 
schedule. 

Then the Lord viewed the city 
and the tower, climbing toward the 
sky. Having completed their proj- 
ect, these mortals would be capable 
of anything they chose to do. God 
acted to confuse their language. 
The building stopped. Confusion 
reigned. People spread out across 
the earth. 

Luke’s account of Pentecost des- 
cribes another gathering of people 
who spoke the same language. 
Disciples, One commentary says 
500, gathered in one place. Sud- 
denly, in a rush of wind and sound 
came tongues of fire. Flames 
rested upon them. The Holy Spirit 
filled them. They began to talk in 
different languages. Different 


Despite our divisions, 
we are granted the presence 
of God’s Spirit. 


language groups heard their native 
speech among the babel. All 
recognized the praise of God which 
was spoken. 

Two stories: in one, languages 
caused confusion and division; in 
the other, languages were a gift 
which ended with praise. 

Our church reflects many differ- 
ent languages: the languages of 
liberals, conservatives, evangelicals, 
feminists, socialists and tradition- 
alists; the languages of the ecume- 
nical, theological and academic dis- 
ciplines. All these voices will 
come together in Hamilton. The 
question: Will they be voices of 
confusion and division, or of praise 
to the Risen Christ? 

Our denomination faces great 
changes this year. We move into 
restructuring. We have our first 
woman moderator designate. We 
are beginning to struggle with diffi- 
cult theological questions. All 
challenge us. Will they divide or 
unite us? Will we allow the confu- 
sion of Babel to prevail, or will we 
wait for the Holy Spirit to anoint 
us so, despite the differences, we 
will be united in praise? 

The Holy Spirit is promised to 
God’s people, John tells us. Jesus 
speaks of the Spirit as our advo- 
cate, one sent by God to bring 
peace and guidance. We believe 
our church courts and committees 
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are led by the Holy Spirit to do 
God’s will. True, sometimes these 
bodies get the message scrambled. 
Despite that, we are granted the 
power and the presence of God’s 
Spirit. Pentecost reminds us again 
of the freshness, the vitality and 
the hope that the touch of the 
Spirit brings to weary souls and 
tired churches. 

Our lives and times are in the 
hands of God. The psalmist 
speaks of God’s continuing care. 
The sending forth of the Spirit is 
one way God blesses his people. 
By the Spirit’s breath, all creation 
is renewed. 

We know what God wishes for 
those gathered at the Assembly. It 
is not for Babel to win and confu- 
sion to triumph. It is that the 
people of God who gather to 
create a new vision for our church 
might be touched and renewed by 
the Holy Spirit. Then God’s praise 
shall echo through all debates, 
disagreements and decisions. 

As we listen to the words of 
Scripture and remember the Gene- 
ral Assembly as it gathers, we offer 
our prayers. 

O God, give tongues of fire and 
hearts of love, to preach the recon- 
ciling word; give power and unction 
from above, whene’re the joyful 
sound is heard. Be darkness, at thy 
coming, light; confusion order, in thy 
path; souls without strength inspire 
with might; bid mercy triumph over 
wrath. Amen. ] 

(“O Spirit of the Living God,” 
verses 2 and 3, #387 in The Book 
of Praise) F 


Deborah Lannon-Farris is a Presbyterian 
minister. She worships at First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


John Cameron 


Year in Review 


H.. the year has gone! By the time you read this column, “my term 
of office” will have expired. It has been a great year for Anne and me. 
We are grateful for the opportunity to learn more of the church in 
Canada and overseas, and for the way we have been personally enriched. 


The role of the Moderator be- 
tween assemblies is not clearly 
defined. I have spoken of it as 
giving visibility to the national 
church and its world-wide minis- 
try. I have come to a new appre- 
ciation of how significant that 
visibility can be in some situations 
and how important it is to many 
people. I hope it has strengthened 
the sense of belonging to the larger 
entity. 

Overflowing churches in Africa, 
and the faith, vitality, and com- 
mitment of Christians there, was 
an inspiration. At the same time, 
we sensed the isolation sometimes 
felt by those who represent our 
church in these countries. Often 
there is so little news from home. 
We gained a deeper appreciation 
of the courage and faithfulness of 
Christians there facing economic 
and political uncertainties. 

It has been a privilege to partic- 
ipate in a variety of services and 
events across Canada. Building 
activity is occurring in many places. 
There are new structures, additions 
to facilities, restoration projects, 
and plans for further expansion, 
especially in areas of population 
growth. This gives evidence of 
vitality and confidence in the 
future. 

The nurture of adults in the faith 
is a high priority with some con- 
gregations. Some are involved in 
ministry to the hungry, the home- 


ORGANIST NEEDED 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church is seeking an 
Organist and Chancel Choir Director. 
Applications can be made to the Organist 
Search Committee, Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, 460 Raglan Street South, 
Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1R8 or by calling 
613-432-5452. 


less and the unemployed. Others 
are providing affordable housing 
for seniors. Still others are offer- 
ing courses designed to assist 
single parents or to meet other 
community needs. 

Many congregations, some quite 
small, have distinguishing charac- 


teristics for which they have not’ 


always received appropriate recog- 
nition. Some are noted for the 
number of candidates for ministry 
who have come from their midst. 
Others have been particularly 
missionary-minded. There are 
those that have made their mark 
through outreach to children. 
Other congregations are seeking to 
respond creatively to the spiritual 
and emotional needs of the people 
in their communities. May they 
prosper in their undertakings. 

An excellent presentation con- 


BRANT HILLS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Immediate opening for the position of 
Organist/Choir Director. Please reply 
with a one-page resume and references 
to: Search Committee, Brant Hills 
Presbyterian Church, 2138 Brant Street, 
Burlington, Ontario L7P 3W5S. Tel. 
(416) 335-2640. One morning worship 
service, senior choir, ‘1 Electric 
Mansonic Organ. 
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cerning Native land claims was 
made to the Synod oi Saskatch- 
ewan meeting in Prince Albert in 
October. Global warming was the 
subject of a meeting of government 
and church people in Washington, 
D.C., in January. Restructuring 
within our church was an import- 
ant item common to the agendas 
of both the final meeting of the 
(old) Administrative Council and 
the inaugural meeting of the (new) 
Assembly Council. 

I recognize the contribution of all 
staff who will leave their positions 
with the national church because 
of changes brought about by re- 
structuring and thank them for 
their faithfulness and leadership 
during their time of service. May 
God bless them in their future 
endeavours. 

There are concerns across the 
church about restructuring. Let us 
remember that change and uncer- 
tainty are always stressful. It takes 
time and usage for any new struc- 
ture to be proven adequate or 
otherwise. And there is provision 
for a review process after two years 
and five years. Let us be patient. 
We have enough difficulties now 
without permitting premature reac- 
tions to the new structures and 
personnel to create more. 

Most decisions and appoint- 
ments have been made. The new 
staff will need time to learn their 
new responsibilities and proce- 
dures, to adapt to one another, and 
to learn to work together in colle- 
giality. They will also need time to 
prove themselves to the church-at- 
large. Let us give them our sup- 
port and encouragement. 

Let our prayer be: “Grant us wis- 
dom, grant us courage, serving thee 
whom we adore.”(] 


bo Pie 
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Cover Story: 


Big League Dreams 
in Red Leaf 


by Gary Hoff and 
Linda Petrucelli 


T.. “economic miracle” that 
has transformed most of Taiwan 
into a bustling, export-oriented 
industrial powerhouse is barely 
noticeable on its more remote east 
coast. Here, the rugged mountain 
range that forms the island’s back- 
bone ends in jagged cliffs overlook- 
ing the sea. The scenery is often 
spectacular and unspoiled, in start- 
ling contrast with the concrete 
Skylines of the west coast. 

But the same ruggedness that 
gives the east coast its beauty has 
left its inhabitants, many of whom 
are aborigines, economically dep- 
rived. As one enters the mountain 
valleys inland from the coast, signs 
of rural poverty increase. The 
road winding up toward the Bunun 
tribal village of Red Leaf, east of 
Taitung, is typical. The gravel and 
dirt single lane skirts the jungle in 
a series of cutbacks providing 
scenic views of the valley floor far 
below. The only traffic encount- 
ered is an occasional motorcycle 
driven by an aboriginal farmer en 
route to his remote plot of subsist- 
ence crops deep in the tropical 
forest. 

It is not until a couple of kilo- 
metres outside Red Leaf that one 
senses this village is somehow dif- 
ferent. Suddenly, after rounding a 
bend, two brightly painted life-size 
figures appear. Each plaster statue 
is perched on a high pedestal. 
One grips a baseball bat and 
crouches in his hitting stance. The 
other is preparing to pitch a base- 
ball. The two statues mark the 
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Taiwan’s tribal village of faded big league dreams 


Rev. Jerry 

Bai recalled 
that the 
championship 
team was so 
poor they 

used peach pits 
for balls and 
tree limbs for 
bats. 


June 1992 / 


entrance to Taiwan’s baseball 
shrine, commemorating the birth- 
place of its first championship 
Little League team. 

Jerry Bai, a Presbyterian minister 
who lives in the nearby village of 
Yen Ping, remarked that baseball 
was first introduced to Taiwan by 
the Japanese during the occupation 
of the island before the Second 
World War. Perhaps this made 
the Red Leaf team’s victory over 
the world champions from Waka- 
yama, Japan, back in 1968 even 
sweeter. The aboriginal youth, 
some playing barefoot, shut out 
Wakayama in three games straight. 

The following year, Taiwan sent 
its own Little League team, mainly 
comprised of young aborigines, 
into international competition for 
the first time. They stunned the 
sceptical sports world by winning 
the world championship in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. In the 22 
years since entering Little League 
competition, Taiwanese teams, usu- 
ally relying on their aboriginal 
Superstars, have won 15 world 
championships. 

“T went to school with the boys 
from that first championship 
team,” Bai recalled. “They were so 
poor they couldn’t afford regular 
equipment. They used peach pits 
for balls and tree limbs for bats. 
But nothing could stop them from 
winning.” 

The athletic prowess of young 
aboriginal ballplayers has been a 
mixed blessing. For young Taiwan- 
ese aborigines, the dilemma is not 
unlike the situation of minority 
youths in Western countries who 
see athletic prowess as their best 
hope of escaping ghetto poverty. 
Taiwan’s government has encour- 
aged the tribal youngsters’ dreams 
of glory and riches by pouring 
precious education funds into new 
playing fields, equipment and uni- 
forms while neglecting libraries 
and textbooks. Boys who show 
talent are drilled relentlessly by 
coaches who themselves see base- 
ball as an opportunity to escape 
the east coast’s isolation. 

Hsieh Kuo-cheng, the father of 
Taiwan Little League, explained 
his teams’ remarkable success. “If 
there is any secret,” he said in 
1977, “... it is that our kids are 
more obedient and diligent.” 


But the players’ endless practices 
leave few hours for schoolwork and 
there is little encouragement of 
academic excellence in the aborig- 
inal schools. “We have less edu- 
cational opportunities,” Bai noted. 
“There is not one university along 
the entire east coast. Now that the 
government is attempting to 
develop the tourism industry here, 
our aboriginal life and customs are 
even more endangered.” 

While some historians disagree, 
most believe the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian ancestors of Taiwan’s abori- 
gines first settled on the island 
approximately 2,000 years ago. A 
few hundred years ago, driven from 
their land by several waves of 
Chinese immigrants, the aborigines 
fled into the remote mountainous 
regions, especially along the east 
coast. Ten tribes with distinct 
languages and culture have sur- 
vived but their numbers have 
dwindled to about 350,000, only 
two per cent of the population. 
Unlike the rest of Taiwan’s popu- 
lation, however, the vast majority 
of aborigines are Christian. 


In 22 years since entering 
Little League competition, 
Taiwanese teams 
have won 15 
world 
championships 


Jerry Bai, who has ministered to 
the Bunun Presbyterian Church 
and served on the town council for 
over 10 years, believes the col- 
lective life-style of aboriginal 
communities has influenced sports 
as well as religion. “We are team 
players and we look after our 
neighbours,” he explained. “But I 
fear Our COmmunities are losing 
this social bonding. Modern ways 
are pulling us apart.” 

We met Bai in the library of his 
newly built church. It is a large 
room ringed with bookcases and 
picture windows which allow an 
expansive view of the surrounding 
mountains. Outside, children 
played catch with a tattered base- 
ball. 

“Once those boys from the first 
championship team grew up,” Bai 
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said, “they had nothing left. No- 
body bothered to prepare them for 
life after baseball. Today the Red 
Leaf team members are in their 
mid-30s. The shortstop now 
drives a cab. The star third base- 
man is a prison guard in Taitung. 
Most of the others are in Red Leaf 
working odd jobs and living in the 
past.” 

Bai is determined that future 
generations of ball players will 
have a brighter future than those 
youngsters from Red Leaf in 1968. 
“We built this library large so 
village children would have an 
enjoyable place to study,” he said. 
Having no trained staff to help him 
in the summer, Bai created a vol- 
unteer program through the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan. Every 
summer, college students, in teams 
of eight or 10, spend a couple of 
weeks tutoring aboriginal children 
in the village church. 

“This volunteer tutoring program 
has proven popular,” said Bai. “It 
provides our children with know- 
ledgeable and motivated teachers. 
The college students also benefit 
from the experience. They have an 
opportunity to learn about our 
tribe’s customs and way of life.” 

The way of life in Yen Ping and 
its neighbouring village of Red 
Leaf will never be easy, nor will 
their problems be solved on a 
baseball diamond. But for dedica- 
ted individuals like Jerry Bai, 
dreaming about a better future is 
not an idle pastime but the chal- 
lenge of today.) 


head. 
Linda Petrucelli is a minister of the United 
Church of Christ (U.S.A.) serving at the 
Presbyterian Church of Taiwan’s 
Fishermen’s Service Center. Gary Hoff, an 
artist and English language editor, is 
assigned to the Taiwan Church Press. 
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Native Self-Government: 


An Interview with Grand 
Chief Harry Doxtator 


by Mark Gedcke 


Harry Doxtator is the Grand Chief of the Association of 
Iroquois and Allied Indians. Their base of operation is London, 
Ontario. Chief Doxtator is a member of the Oneida Nation of 
the Thames Settlement. He has been active as an elected 
leader since 1970 and Grand Chief since April 1985. Mark 
Gedcke spoke with Harry Doxtator in October 1991. 


GEDCKE: I want to begin with an 
open-ended question. What do 
you see as the issues First Nations 
face in southwestern Ontario? 
DOXTATOR: I think the main 
concern of any First Nation, 
whether it’s in southwestern 
Ontario or across Canada, is to 
attain self-determination from the 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments. We’re looking for federal 
and provincial governments to 
recognize, without having it in any 
legislation, that we do have a self- 
government within our own 
people. 

Our people were self-governing 
before non-Native settlers came to 
this country. We had our basic 
sort of government that we utilized 
as a people. We had our laws, our 
culture and our language. You'll 
recall when Joe Clark and Brian 
Mulroney introduced the new 
action to try to pull Canada back 
together, Quebec became a distinct 
society based on these three areas. 
If Quebec can gain distinct society 
Status, then I can’t see why the 
government wouldn’t recognize the 
same Native concern. 

GEDCKE: What is your opinion of 
the most recent federal proposal? 
DOXTATOR: I believe the Native 
population across the country is 
not supportive of it. 

GEDCKE: What would be a fair 
proposal? 

DOXTATOR: If the government is 
willing to recognize distinct soci- 
eties, that’s one area we could look 
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Harry Doxtator 


at. The government needs to 
recognize our right to self-deter- 
mination and _ self-government. 
Right now, the federal government, 
through the Department of Indian 
Affairs, has full control of Native 
operations. 

As a councillor, I sit at Oneida. 
We draft Band Council resolutions 
with respect to dollars required for 
housing, to repair the roads, for 
education, and in different areas of 
administration that we require in 
order to keep our people moving. 

Then someone in Ottawa comes 
back and says, “No, you don’t need 
this house.” “You don’t need to 
fix this road.” “You don’t need to 
put this sanitation pipe in.” Or 
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whatever it might be. I respect the — 
fact dollars are limited all over. 
But, we’re the people who live in 
the community. We know what we 
need. We know what we require. 
And it’s not as though we’re trying 
to do it all right now. 

We can make a five-year plan, a 
15-year plan, a 20-year plan — 
we'll put so many houses up, so 
many streets, or things that are 
required like waterlines. But when 
Ottawa can cut short our planning © 
— to me, that’s not fair to our 
people. People in elected posi- 
tions at the home level take all the — 
flack based on someone in Ottawa — 
making a decision about our — 
finances. Under the Indian Act, 


they have that kind of authority. 

We need to move out from under 
the Indian Act legislation. I’m not 
saying we’ve done everything per- 
fectly from day one. We may not 
do it perfectly 10 years from now. 
But for the last 140 years, the 
Indian Act has failed us. It has 
done what the federal government 
has wanted. It put us on reserves 
— little postage stamp reserves. 
Some of them are larger than 
others, but they still have a bound- 
ary where the Indian people live. 
Put there and that’s it. To this 
day, that’s where we are. 

Without the Indian Act, we may 

fall down. But as long as we can 
pick ourselves up, learn from our 
mistakes and move forward, I think 
we’re making progress for our 
people. Right now, we can’t even 
fall down. 
GEDCKE: Self-determination or 
self-government means you have to 
have an economic base upon which 
to make decisions that matter. 
How do Native People work 
towards this base? 


Our people were 
self-governing before 
non-Native settlers 
came to this country 


DOXTATOR: One of the areas of 
concern is natural resources. In 
order for any government to oper- 
ate, they require dollars. From the 
beginning, the federal and provin- 
cial governments have been the 
beneficiary of all natural resources 
within our territories. Non-Native 
settlers came in, took a piece here 
and there — logged it or mined it, 
did whatever necessary to get out 
the minerals, the gas and the tim- 
ber. 

I feel Native People have not 

received a fair share of those dol- 
lars from natural resources. It 
would be up to our Native negotia- 
tors to make sure we receive a fair 
share of resource revenue from the 
federal, provincial and municipal 
governments. 
GEDCKE: 1992 is the 500th anni- 
versary Of Christopher Columbus 
leading an expedition to America. 
Some people are planning to cele- 
brate this event. Do your people 
have plans for 1992? 


DOXTATOR: As an association, 
we do not have plans. We have 
been discussing it for a year and a 
half. Within the London area, a 
community of Native People is 
working on a response. Not a 
celebration, but a protest. We 
won’t be out there waving and 
celebrating the past 500 years. 

At the national level, I believe 
there will also be a protest. To us, 
it’s a question of self-respect. One 
of our chiefs puts it this way: 
“When some drunken sailor comes 
across to the land and discovers 
what he thinks is India, and calls 
us Indians, it’s not in our best 
interests to be supporting that kind 
of activity.” 


In September 1991, the Govern- 
ment of Canada set out its List of 
Proposals to be discussed in the 
latest round of the constitutional 
process. One of the document’s 28 
proposals deals directly with Abo- 
riginal Self-government. 


The Government of Canada pro- 
poses an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to entrench a general jus- 
tifiable right to aboriginal self- 
government within the Canadian 
federation and subject to the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, with the nature of the 
right to self-government described so 
as to facilitate interpretation of that 
right by the courts. In order to 
allow an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the governments of 
the provinces and the territories, and 
aboriginal peoples to come to a 
common understanding of the con- 
tent of this right, its enforceability 
would be delayed for a period of up 
to 10 years. The Special Joint Com- 
mittee should examine the broad 
parameters of the right to be 
entrenched in the Constitution and 
the jurisdictions that aboriginal 
governments would exercise. 


(This quote is taken from “Churches 
Discussion Paper on the Constitutional 
Process” prepared by the Task Group on 
the Constitution of the Canadian Council of 
Churches in November 1991.) 
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GEDCKE: There are plans to have 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada make a response to the 
First Nations of the land. Beyond 
a verbal apology, what other things 
could the church do to contribute 
to reconciliation? 


If Quebec can gain 
distinct society status, 
why not the 

Native People? 


DOXTATOR: You must realize 
that not all Natives are from Chris- 
tian backgrounds. They have their 
own beliefs, culture and heritage. 
However, my own personal res- 
ponse is that they would welcome 
an apology. 

What else could you do? Invite 
Native speakers to come to your 
church to speak about directions 
we are taking at that point in time. 
Or, perhaps, gather 10 or 12 
people around a table to sit and 
talk. Ask questions like: “What 
are the issues?” “What can we do 
in ‘this area’?” “What is happen- 
ing in ‘that area’?” 

When I meet with groups, I give 
an overview of what has happened 
since the last time I was there. 
Then they ask questions like: 
“Should we be writing letters to 
the government?” 

GEDCKE: Is letter writing a useful 
thing? 

DOXTATOR: Often people you 
direct the letter to do not read it. 
But someone has to read it to 
make a response. If enough letters 
come in, at some point, the person 
responsible will say: “Well, Minis- 
ter, there seems to be a lot of con- 
cern here. What are we going to 
do about it?” O 


Mark Gedcke is minister of St. Lawrence 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ont. 
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What Does Eating Dirt 
Mean to the Gospel? 


by Scott Sinclair 


At summer camps, creation becomes the context 
for environmental issues 


Nature awareness 
is part of the program 
at Camp Kintail, Ont. 


was down on my knees in the 
forest with instructions to put my 
nose right into the soil beneath the 
tree and smell. Smell and feel and 
taste (optional) the dirt. It’s not a 
common practice of mine, but 
since everyone else was doing it, I 
would have felt awkward to be the 
only one abstaining. 
Next, we moved a few metres far- 
ther into the bush where the 
instructor was to show us an un- 
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common tree growth. But on the 
way, she called “camouflage,” and 
all of us scrambled to hide our- 
selves from her while she counted 
to 10. I was wearing a red shirt 
but did my best to conceal myself 
behind a low shrub. She spotted 
me firs anyway. 

This was part of a Nature Aware- 
ness session at Camp Kintail. Dur- 
ing the seven days campers spend 
there, they have at least three ses- 
sions like this. They have visits to 
the compost pile, hikes through 
the mud lagoon up to their shoul- 
ders, stream studies and field 
Studies. They search through the 
camp looking for various animals 
and their homes, and imitating 
them. They take time to practise 
artistic skills, interpreting nature 
around them. 

Why do this? Nature is import- 
ant. The activity of humans has 
profound effects upon the natural 
environment. In too many cases, 
this effect is devastating: our use of 
fossil fuels, our depletion of the 
ozone layer, our clearing of vast 
forest lands and our polluting of 
water sources. Despite the proof 
that the world cannot sustain such 
use for much longer, governments 
and peoples change direction 
slowly. 


Human activity 
profoundly affects nature 


As a Christian, I firmly believe in 
a creating God. The Genesis story 
tells of God creating the world 
using a process I cannot fathom. 
And it is ordered. Everything has 
a place, a niche. God created one 
element after another with each 
element adding to the previous and 
depending upon them. Our under- 
standing of nature today shows us 
that all of our world is interde- 
pendent. We live in a system of 
interconnected members rather 
than in isolated cities or separated 
communities. 

Into this ordered _ creation, 
humans are introduced. Humans 
have a special place in this crea- 
tion. God gave them dominion 
over the rest of creation. 

Our relationship with creation 
must be addressed by today’s 
Christians. Our dominion over 


creation is not a licence to exploit 
and rape the rest of the creation. 
It is a command to serve the crea- 
tion, not ours, but held in trust by 
us for the creator. 

Our dominion over creation 
operates under God’s dominion 
over us. As created beings, we are 
not superior to the rest of the 
world. God created us and all 


things out of the same stuff — 
nothing. Can we not, then, regard 
nature as our sibling, as our sister 
or brother? We share the same 
Creator. 


Pride tells us to think of our- 
selves as greater than God and to 
think of nature as subordinate to 
our desires. It allows us to throw 
out plastic foam cups, pour paint 
down drains, or toss candy wrap- 
pers and cigarette butts from the 
car window. As God’s reconciled 
people, we have a responsibility to 
do better. 

Where better to educate people 
about nature, environment and 
ecology than in nature itself? And 
what better tool does the church 
have to do this than its summer 
camps and outdoor ministries? 
Campers are exposed to nature on 
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a constant basis through canoeing, 
swimming and hiking. 

Birds sing. Trees and soil can be 
smelled and tasted. The camper 
can move from one bush to ano- 
ther and feel different textures in 
the leaves and stems. At camp, 
people experience the wonders of 
creation and are challenged to con- 
sider the impact of their actions. 


Dominion is not a 
licence to exploit 


People hear this message at 
school and on television. Most 
teenagers are well aware of today’s 
environmental issues. But at the 
Christian summer camp, we put all 
these issues within the context of 
creation, something school and 
television do not do. In light of 
the creation story, environmental 
issues take on a new light and 
demand a new response — a res- 
ponse that calls for a substantial 
healing of the broken environment. 

For this reason, Camp Kintail on 
the shores of Lake Huron initiated 
the Nature Awareness Program. 
We have operated it for two years 
with assistance from the Experi- 
mental Fund of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It now has its 
own building as a centre of opera- 
tions at the camp. Campers and 
staff find it a highlight of the camp 
program. Learning becomes fun as 
people see the importance of the 
things they experience. 

Only a few people go through the 
camp each year. Its ministry is 
small, but its impact on our world 
is important. The Church started 
with 12 fearful apostles in an 
upper room, empowered by the 
Holy Spirit. The healing of our 
creation will come about through 
God’s people — empowered.[] 


Until recently, Scott Sinclair served as 
director of Camp Kintail. He now attends 
Knox College as well as offering himself as 
a consultant in youth ministry. 
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The Rural Church: 


A Future? 


by Sheldon MacKenzie 


T.. question was a good one: 
“Has the Presbyterian Church 
given up on its rural congrega- 
tions?” It was followed by a 
supplementary inquiry: “Has our 
denomination decided to concen- 
trate its attention on those urban 
centres where it feels it has a 
chance for growth, or at least 
survival?” 

The person who asked the ques- 
tions, who raised the issue, came 
from a small rural congregation 
where she has been a member ever 
since her baptism. She has been 
involved in whatever it takes to 
keep a rural church going — sing- 
ing in the choir, giving respon- 
sibly, publicizing services of wor- 
ship, taking part in a visitation 
survey of those in the community 
without a church commitment, and 
encouraging those who have been 
her ministers through the years. 

The simple answer to her ques- 
tion is: “Yes. The Presbyterian 
Church has given up on its rural 
congregations.” There is no other 
reasonable conclusion to draw 
from an objective examination of 
its programs or priorities during 
the past half-century. 

The Christian education materials 
of our denomination presume the 
resources of a congregation not 
normally found in rural Canada. 
Theological training for the minis- 
try seems to presume each ordin- 
and will be in a single-charge 
parish, preferably in southern 
Ontario but, if necessary, at least 
in any urban centre from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
British Columbia. This should sur- 
prise no one. 

Those who are in training for the 
ministry within our denomination 
are drawn mainly from towns and 
cities. (This is a significant shift 
from the situation of 25 years ago, 
when the majority of candidates for 
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Unconsciously the Presbyterian Church 
has given up on its rural congregations 


An abandoned rural church in the Klondike. 


ordination came from multi-point 
rural congregations.) A conse- 
quence of this shift in the back- 
ground of candidates for ordina- 
tion means rural congregations are 
often misunderstood by our theolo- 
gical colleges. 

Listening to people with no back- 
ground in the rural church, one 
might suppose that only in rural 
congregations do people refuse to 
adjust or change to meet the 
changing times and situations, only 
in rural congregations is there 
unfriendliness to visitors or new- 
comers to the community, and only 
in rural congregations are people 
so difficult to deal with minister 
after minister leaves in despair and 
disappointment. These features 
are as much a part of life in town 
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or city congregations as in the 
country. 

There have always been, however, 
certain problems unique to rural 
congregational life. A fish-bowl 
existence surrounds ministers and 
their families beyond anything in 
town or city. In the past, the rural 
church was made up largely of far- 
mers, people who work exceedingly 
hard for long hours, and who often 
found it difficult to believe what 
the minister did in their midst was 
work at all. This has changed with 
the increasing mixture of farmers 


and non-farmers in most rural con- | 


gregations, at least in Eastern 
Canada. 

Substantial expenses peculiar to 
rural parishes, mainly to do with 


keeping a car on the road, have — 


forced ministers to leave the coun- 
try for one-point town or city 
parishes. We need to develop a 
more realistic approach to the 
travel budget for rural clergy. 

Some responsibility for short- 
term ministries of young clergy 
rests aS much with the lay leader- 
ship in rural congregations as it 
does with ministers themselves. If 
rural congregations need young, 
energetic and imaginative minis- 
ters, the whole church must make 
their lives both challenging and 
secure. Then they may not feel the 
need to leave for the first vacant 
town or city parish. 

In every financial campaign with- 
in our denomination — and we are 
faced with one on an average of 
every seven years or less — goals 
toward which the income will be 
directed are stated. One goal is 
normally the worthy cause of 
church extension. Wherever two 
or three Presbyterians are gathered 
together on the edge of a town or 
city, there we will attempt to buy 
land, rent space, appoint a minister 
and eventually build a little church. 
This is commendable work, surely. 
Enough success stories are avail- 
able, apparently, to balance the 
abject failures that surround the 
cities in central Canada. 

However, would it not be worth- 
while if, from time to time, our 
emphasis on _ establishing new 
causes in the sense of church 
extension were directed to some of 
the smaller rural congregations we 
already have that are struggling to 
survive? Just as an experiment, no 
more. Just as a trial balloon, a 
pilot project. Would it not be 
morally right to see what might be 
done for the future of the whole 
church if a number of small rural 
congregations were targeted for 
special consideration for a period 
of, say, five years? What might 
happen if some of these small con- 
gregations were given the boost of 
financial assistance, as if they were 
Starting all over again, with the 
undivided attention of an energetic 
minister? 

In many situations, the largest, 
strongest congregation in a multi- 
point charge could, with a bit of 
effort on its own and prodding 
from the presbytery, become a self- 
supporting parish. Some of these 


stronger congregations resist inde- 
pendence because they already 
enjoy many of its advantages and 
experience none of the disadvant- 
ages. (They typically dictate to the 
smaller parishes when they will 
hold their services of worship. 
They are not stretched financially 
because of the income to the bud- 
get from the smaller congrega- 
tions.) 

The minister’s house or manse is 
rarely, if ever, located near one of 
the smaller congregations. In prac- 
tice, the larger congregation will 
always have the major share of the 
time and work of the minister. 
With more than enough work to 
be done around his or her own 
front door, little time is spent in 
the smaller congregations. Unless 
the minister in a multi-point 
charge is especially conscientious 
and has a good system, the only 
attention the smaller points receive 
is a fleeting glimpse at worship on 
Sunday morning. 


What might happen if a 
rural congregation were 
targeted with money 
and an 
energetic minister? 


In the restructuring of the 
boards, committees, agendas and 
church office responsibilities at 
various levels of our denomination, 
no one has a specific responsibility 
for rural congregations. No one 
has a specific responsibility for 
urba parishes either, but they do 
rather better on their own. In any 
case, our whole thrust as a denom- 
ination is culturally biased in their 
favour. 

What then is to be done? 

If the answer were simple, some- 
one would have come up with it 
many years ago. It isn’t a simple 
issue, but it is a crucial one. 

Perhaps the first step is the hard- 
est one of all. It devolves on the 
presbytery to set as one of its top 
priorities a serious evaluation of 


the way in which it exercises spiri- 
tual oversight of its rural congrega- 


tions. For example, can one per- 
son provide the needed leadership 
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and pastoral care for three, four or 
five congregations, sometimes 
spread over 170 kilometres? 

Are there small congregations 
that ought to be encouraged to 
become part of another one in 
order to provide a viable witness in 
the community? Are there congre- 
gations of another denomination in 
the same area with which we might 
work and share one building, one 
person and one budget? Is it 
really Christian to have two 
churches within sight of one an- 
other, sometimes across the road 
from one another, each with a 
baker’s dozen or less on a Sunday 
morning, each enduring what 
passes for worship in a largely 
empty building? (if rural congre- 
gations of other denominations are 
in the same troubled state as our 
own, then we might as well get 
together and keep one another 
warm while there is still a little 
warmth and life left in us.) 

And what about responsible stew- 
ardship? One sees too many offer- 
ings on Sunday mornings that 
wouldn’t pay for the rental of a 
video, much less take you to Tim 
Horton’s. Is the answer, as has 
been suggested in some quarters, 
to do on Sunday morning as is 
done every day of the week and 
simply drive to the nearest town 
and worship in the church that we 
see each time we shop or visit the 
dentist or get our hair done? 

Or should we close the smaller of 
the churches in a multi-point 
charge and admit as a denomina- 
tion we have been too bankrupt of 
imagination and leadership to do 
anything else? 

“Has the Presbyterian Church 
given up on its rural congrega- 
tions?” Not consciously, not as a 
policy, surely; but from every prac- 
tical point of view, I am convinced 
it has.[] 


Sheldon MacKenzie, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, teaches at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfld. 
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The Boys of Summer 


Joseph C. McLelland 


In summers past, theological students 
engaged in a “sink or swim” method of learning 
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I don’t mean baseball. Those 
“boys of summer” have turned into 
overpaid businessmen who don’t fit 
the old mythology. Their field of 
dreams is an investment portfolio, 
not the game of reaching home 
again safely through rituals of 
contest. No: I mean a different 
generation on different fields. 

They seem to have disappeared, 
those eager young men who went 
as student ministers to summer 
mission fields. It was part 
preparation for ministry, part earn- 
ing a living in difficult times, part 
response to a little congregation 
otherwise “destitute of ministry,” 
in the old phrase. Such were the 
times that women were not consid- 
ered ordainable, but student 
deaconesses also had their summer 
ministry. So the “boys” of my title 
Signals an irony and an ambiguity 
of our church life. 
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- Iris Ward 


It was a time of relative inno- 
cence, with clear symbols of what 
Bonhoeffer called “the beyond in 
the midst of life.” The church 
enjoyed the confidence of its 
people, who knew what their 
minister’s job description was: 
preaching and pastoral care. Head 
Office staff seemed few, overwork- 
ed, and on short funding. It was 
notorious that the general secre- 
tary for Sabbath Schools and 
Young People’s Societies travelled 
across the land (train, of course) 
by coach, grudging the price of a 
sleeper from his meagre budget. 

Twenty weeks on the field were 
squeezed in between university or 
college terms. Travel was coach, 
with one’s trunk and bicycle in the 
baggage car. The April trek took 
us anywhere from the Maritimes to 
British Columbia, a motley group 
of ambassadors that made our two 
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theological colleges familiar as the 
home of dedicated and often 
naive ministers-in-training. 

My first summer charge was in 
the beautiful Miramichi. The con- 
gregations had been served for 
years after the 1925 Disruption by 
stern Calvinists from the United 
States, proclaiming rigid orthodoxy 
and a narrow life-style. I was 
astounded at this strange new 
theology, and had my first insight 
into the diversity of our church. 
But the people themselves were 
kindly teachers, and not completely 
sold on the orthodox package. 

I recall other times and places, 
logging miles of country road by 
bike on pastoral visitation. My 
first funeral — I mean the first I 
attended as well as the first I 
conducted! Enjoying the company 
of remarkable family circles. In 
one poor but godly home, I drank 
tea from one of the two family 
cups, while the others drank from 
tins. In Northern Ontario I en- 
countered our Two Solitudes for 
the first time, and couples who 
overcame solitude with love. 

Time would fail to tell of farm- 
houses sought out, guarded by 
huge dogs — and once a fierce 
gander who chased me through the 
door where I achieved a hasty and 
forceful introduction. Of pump 
organs repaired, choirs directed, 
Vacation Bible Schools organized 
— and those luckier students 
(including Cochrane and Markell) 
who coached the girls’ baseball 
team in a certain mining town; of 
multiple preaching points, and eve- 
ning services by the sputtering light 
from oil lamps hung on walls. Our 
sermons were surely poor things, 
but aiming at the Word of God we 
hit on something like. Congrega- 
tions apparently survived and some 
even thrived on the youthful 
leadership in praise and preaching. 


It’s called the “sink or swim” 
method of learning. 

Such was our “field education.” 
Knox College, Toronto and The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal 
considered it their job to introduce 
us to as much biblical, historical 
and theological literature as they 
could within the three-year curri- 
culum. Their “practical” courses 
were minimal. But the summers 
more than made up for this lack. 
By ordination day, we had spent 
the equivalent of from one to two 
years as student ministers. 

Today, of course, theological 
education has changed dramatic- 
ally. Our students no longer come 
prepared by undergraduate degrees 
in the humanities — “equivalent” 
degrees have little humanistic con- 
tent and therefore little prepara- 
tion for seminary. Nor do today’s 
students possess the biblical know- 
ledge that used to come with Sun- 
day school and church, PYPS or 
Christian Endeavour. Our curricu- 
lum has become a bed of Proteus 
on which we chop or stretch to fit 
everything in. The “field” has 
moved to a central place in our 
philosophy of education. Or 
rather, what was once a more 
natural field of experience, taught 
by wise elders and other laity, has 
become the driving force within 
colleges themselves. (Finally: 
where is the Mission Board now?) 

Another factor in the new devel- 
opment is more sinister. Churches 
have turned away from theology to 
the social sciences. Ours is an age 
of “praxis” or skills, expertise in 
management (even “conflict 
management”) with little patience 
for theory or contemplation. 
We’re no longer sure of knowing 
the truth, and so we concentrate 
on doing the right. We miss the 
point, the way truth connects with 
right ways of doing, right attitudes 
and opinions and judgements. 

The Boys of Summer learned 
their craft where generations 
before them had learned it, and on 
their own time as it were. I do not 
advocate this model, of course, for 
it has gone forever. I simply note 
it as curious that Christian ministry 
is now less vocation than profes- 
sion. It’s a kind of business career, 
its security not in theological 
knowledge but in the skills of man- 


agement and psychological dyna- 
mics. 

More serious, perhaps, is the 
confusion between the ministry of 
Word and Sacraments and that of 
the laity. This is bound to happen 
as we debase and misunderstand 
the former, who are called and 
ordained to preserve the theologi- 
cal tradition (the apostolic suc- 
cession of doctrine) as their pri- 
mary charge. That task does not 
require skills so much as wisdom, 
not professionals but amateurs, 
lovers devoted to the object of 
their affection and learning the 
rules because of their desire. Skills 
are more easily taught and learned; 
love and devotion, vocation and 
Obedience are habits of the 
informed heart. 

The summers I remember were 
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not supervised hothouses but 
natural seed-beds (“seminaries”) — 
fields where we dreamed of grace 
and faithful living, and learned 
from others who were older and 
wiser what it means to glorify and 
to enjoy God.[] 
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Joseph McLelland is Professor Emeritus of 
McGill University, and Acting Principal of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal; he is 
also a contributing editor of this magazine. 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR 


For Lowrey “Lincolnwood Deluxe” 2- 
Manual Electronic Organ, recently 
installed in the new KITCHENER EAST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Applicants should be prepared to direct all 
aspects of the church’s music program, 
including assistance in the formation and 
development of a small choir, and encour- 
agement of a variety of musical talents 
available. 

Salary negotiable and subject to a contract 
or agreement after an initial period of intro- 
duction. 

Enquiries to Rev. Robert Shaw, 519-743- 
4858 (home), or the Church Office, 10 
Zeller Drive, Kitchener, Ontario N2G 3W6. 


May God richly bless the graduates of all our colleges in the 
ministries which they will enter. 


IS GOD CALLING YOU TO SHARE IN THE MINISTRY? 


THINKING ABOUT YOUR CALLING? 


Write the Registrar, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, On. M5S 2E6 
(416) 978-4501 


KNOX COLLEGE — BUILDING ON THE PAST, 
PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 
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Knox College 
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MICHAEL PUXON CATHRINE CAMPBELL 


BARNES BA, M.Div. 

BA, BAS, M.Div. Home congregation: 
Home congregation: St. Andrew’s, 
Trinity- York Mills, Brampton, Ont. 
Toronto. 


Post-graduate studies. 


i, 

ROBBIN DOUGLAS MAVIS ARLENE 
CONGRAM CURRIE 

BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Home congregation: 
St. Mark’s, Don Mills, MacNab Street, 
Ont. Hamilton, Ont. 


Further studies. 


tl, 


SHEILA BEATRICE ANDREW HUMAN 


FINK BA, M.Div. 

BA, M.Div. Home congregation: 
Home congregation: St. Andrew’s, 
Oakridge, London, Ont. Kingston, Ont. 
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DANIEL WONHO CHO 
BA, M.Div. 

Home Congregation: 
Central Korean, 

Don Mills, Ont. 


JAMES BARR 
CUTHBERTSON 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Oakville, Ont. 


MARION LAWFORD 
JOHNSTON 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Pineland, Burlington. Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, 
Iroquois and South 
Mountain, Ont. 


DUNCAN ALEXANDER 


COLQUHOUN 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Paul’s, Hamilton, Ont. 
Appointment: Trinity, 
Calgary 


PATRICIA ANNE WILSON 
ELFORD 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: 

Malvern, Scarborough, 

Ont. 


HEATHER LYNN 
JONES 

BA, B.Ed., M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
Doon Church, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Knox College continued 
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GYEONG-JIN KIM ROBERT HYOUNG- JANGWOO LEE JOHN BERNARD 
BASc., M.Div. YOON KIM B.Th., M.Div. MCGALE 

Home congregation: BA, MTS, M.Div. Home congregation: BA, M.Div. 

Toronto Korean, Ont. Home congregation: West Korean, Home congregation: 
Post-graduate East Toronto Mississauga, Ont. St. Paul’s, Hampton, N.B. 
studies. Korean, Ont. Post-graduate studies. Further studies. 


KEVIN PARK FRANCES A. E. SAVILL BARRY ELDON 

BA, M.Div. CPHI(C), BA, M.Div. VAN DUSEN 

Home congregation: Home congregation: St. BA, M.Div. 

Toronto Korean, Ont. Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont. Home congregation: St. 
Post-graduate Appointment: St. Paul’s, Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ont. 
studies. Thornbury, Ont. Appointment: Trinity, 


Amherstview, Ont. 


Vancouver 
School of 
Theology 


MARGARET IVENE 


MULLIN 

N.Dip., B.Sc.N., M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
Knox, Red Deer, Alta. 


continued 
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Graduates 
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The Presbyterian College 


NADER HANNA AWAD GLORIA LANGOIS 
BA, B.Th. B.Sc., B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: Cote Home congregation: 
des Neiges, Montreal Briarwood, 


Beaconsfield, Que. 


Ewart 
College 


STEPHEN JAMES 
WEAVER 


BA, MBA, B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
Knox, Ottawa. 


tt, 


WILLIAM SCOTT 
MCANDLESS 

BA, B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Scarborough, 
Ont.; Eglise St. Luc, 
Montreal. 


BRENDA L. HOLMES 
Dip.C.E. 

Home congregation: St. 
Stephen’s, Weston, Ont. 
Completing university 
studies. 


WAYNE LEWIS MENARD 
BA, STM, Dip.Min. 

Home congregation: St. 
Columba by-the-Lake, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


JANINE T. JACONELLI 
Dip.C.E. 

Home congregation: Knox, 
Burlington, Ont. 
Completing university 
studies. 


GRACE KIM 


Dip.C.E. 

Home congregation: North 
Park, Toronto. 

Entering Knox 

College. 
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SANG SILL KIM 
RN, Dip.C.E. 
Home congregation: 
Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Korea. 


COLLEEN JEAN 
FLORENCE POTTS 
Dip.C.E. . 

Home congregation: 
Malvern, Scarborough, Ont. 
Completing university 
studies. 
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A Publication of the Board of World Mission 


Why Ministry with Refugees? 


by John C. Duff - a Presbyterian minister 
serving as a member of the Advisory 
Committee for Refugee Ministry and one 
of the PCC’s representatives to the 
Interchurch Committee for Refugees. 


Across the years many people 
have come to Canada to find a 
haven --from religious persecution 
in Russia, from potato famine in 
Ireland, from "troubles" in the Scot- 
tish highlands, from Nazi and Stalin- 
ist horrors, from war in Korea or Viet 
Nam. During each wave of settle- 
ment, people once strangers them- 
selves welcomed the newcomers, 
and helped this place become for 
them as for us, a land of promise. 
In such a land, the Lord says to us, 
as he said to his ancient people, 
too, "Remember where you came 
from’. 

Why ministry with refugees, to- 
day? Because this is still a world 
scarred by war, torture, homeless- 
ness, prejudice and fear. Because 
"no man is an island". Because 
human degradation anywhere de- 
grades humanity everywhere. Be- 
cause the work of restoring human 
dignity anywhere helps unmask and 
disempower what is inhuman and 
cruel wherever it remains. Among 
the millions of people around the 
world displaced from their homes 
by terrible things, there are thou- 
sands for whom the best or only 
hope for life, safety, and a future for 
their children lies in resettlement, in 
countries like Canada, rich above all 
in freedom, and safety. Refugees 
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A sponsored 
family from . 

El Salvador 
see Niagara Falls 
for the 
first time, 
with 
Canadian 
friends. 


Photo: John Duff 


are people with needs, and we have 
much--still!--to give them. 

Why be in_ ministry with 
refugees? Because people who 
have had to give up everything they 
could hold in their hands, have of- 
ten gained at great cost things more 
precious: capacities to hope, to live 
in faith, to deal with adversity, to 
accept and give care, to value free- 
dom, and to act with courage. 
Those treasures they share with us 
who enter into ministry with them. 
Through them, Jesus comes among 
us to renew our spirits and enrich 
the life of our congregations. 


How can we be in ministry with 
refugees? Sponsorship of a refu- 
gee or refugee family is a good way 
to start. But who? Sometimes 
overseas church partners tell us 
about courageous people urgently 
needing protection. | Sometimes 
consular officials face cases too 
urgent to wait for next year’s post 
quota for government resettlement. 
Sometimes people with friends and 
relatives in great danger overseas 
approach churches to help.* 

Sponsorship, in partnership with 
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government, involves accepting the 
responsibility for making sure that 
the people you bring to Canada 
have what they need during their 
first year here--from a welcome at 
the airport, to monthly living ex- 
penses, to neighbourly help and 
reliable friendships all through that 
year.** The financial responsibility 
usually requires a broad base of 
supporters, sometimes in more than 
one congregation, ready to pledge 
monthly support and to begin that 
support before the family  ar- 


rives.*** The social responsibility 
requires a lot of time. This comes 
best from a good number of ordi- 
nary people willing to play small 
specific parts in introducing new 
neighbours to everyday life in a new 
land, and ready to become friends 
besides. 

The job is worth doing well. The 
people who come have trusted their 
lives and futures into our hands. As 
they overcome the trauma of what 
drove them to Canada, build new 
lives and find their places in our 
communities, there is a satisfaction 


continued on Page 2 
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SUMMER STUDENT COMINGS 


APPOINTMENTS GOINGS BROWN, Pauline (India) - arrived Tor. mid- 

MCANDLESS-DAVIS, Bruce (S. Africa) April for 3-month furlough with deputation. 
, Bru ‘ 

- departed mid-May for 16-week summer ( CROSBY, Rev. Brian & Mrs. Elizabeth 


(Mauritius) - arrive Canada beginning of 


student assignment. 
Aug. for 3-month furlough with deputation. 


REED, Rev. Joe (Central America\ 
Caribbean) - returned to Central America 
mid-May after a 5 -month study leave with 
limited deputation. 


SIEUNARINE, Adrian (Guyana) - left 


mid-Apr. for 16-week summer student GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (S. Africa) - arrives 


Canada mid-July for deputation and study 
leave. 


assignment. 


x, 


i? 
fy 
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Why Ministry with Refugees? 
continued from page 1 

that comes from having had a part 
in their healing, and in helping build 
a more whole and more caring 
country for tomorrow. 

Once you begin to work with 
refugees, you become aware of 
more needs and more opportunities 
to serve. There are people still in 
refugee camps who need sponsors, 
government sponsored refugees 
who need hosts, and refugee 
claimants who need advocates. 
You learn about many strange 
twists and turns to the face of injus- 
tice. 

There are temptations to go 
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CHAMANGO, Rev. Simao & Mrs. Adelaide 
(Mozambique) - returns to Mozambique 
mid-June after a 6-month study period at 
Knox College and engaging in deputation. 


TETLEY, Helen (Guyana) - leaves July 24 
for 1-month assignment with the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. 


along with this growing involve- 
ment. ,You try to do too much all by 


yourself. You start thinking that 
people around you in the congre- 
gation cannot possibly understand, 
and wouldn't help. You don’t share 
or give your refugee friends the op- 
portunity to share your experiences 
either of hurting or of empower- 


ment. You start longing to go back - 


to simpler days before all this got 
started. 

It doesn’t have to go that way. 
We can realize early on the neces- 
sity of choices, and then do our part 
as well as we can. We can cultivate 
a support network, in the congrega- 
tion and beyond it, and realize 
there’s really a host of people with 
eyes to see, and hands to serve, in 
many places, who are working on 
the brokenness with us. We can go 
back to our refugee friends and 
open ourselves afresh to their trea- 
sures of the spirit. We can remem- 


after completing volunteer appointments. 


WADSWORTH, Diana (India) - arrived 


MACKAY, Dr. Fraser & Mrs. Karen 
(Malawi) - return to Canada end of July 


Toronto mid-May for 3-month furlough 
with limited deputation. 


ber that Jesus, who bore all the 
brokenness once for all on the 
cross, rose on Easter to conquer it. 
And we can know He is with us. 
Always. 


* Canadian Presbyterian missionar- 
ies, or our church partners over- 
seas, can often assist in evaluating 
such requests and helping in the 
overseas application process. 
Contacts and other information 
about sponsorship, as well as a 
letter authorizing your local group 
to sponsor under The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s Master Agree- 
ment with Employment and Immi- 
gration Canada, can be obtained 
from the Life and Mission Agency., 
lan Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


** Sponsorship applications are 
completed at local offices of Em- 
ployment and Immigration Canada, 
which can also provide complete 
information about your responsibili- 
ties. 


*** Another kind of sponsorship, 
called the “Joint Assistance Pro- 
gram", joins government funding 
with sponsorship group assistance 
in adaptation and moral support, for 
refugees with special educational, 
medical, or adaptation needs. 
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Tito Maganga is a student in our 
seminary. Although he is a 
Mozambican, he came to the 
seminary four years ago from 
Malawi where he and his family 
were refugees. They along with 
practically all the other people in 
their part of Tete province fled for 
their lives in 1984 from the attacks 
of the guerillas of the South African 
backed RENAMO or Mozambican 
National Resistance. Since then, 
four of Tito’s children have died and 
the development of his other 
children has been disrupted. In the 
camp, food was scarce and 
housing was poor. However, it was 
better than going back to face the 
burning, looting, mutilation and 


killing of the armed bandits. 

Tito’s family are part of the 
almost two million Mozambicans 
who are now refugees in Malawi 
and other neighbouring countries. 


by Rev. Simao Chamango - Principal of the 
United Seminary of Ricatla near Maputo. 
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They find themselves there largely 
because of the war which has 
affected this country since its 
independence from Portugal in 
1975. Probably another two million 
people have been displaced within 
the country as they flee to the cities 
for some minimum amount of 
security. Now the famine which is 
affecting Mozambique as well as 
the rest of southern Africa and 
which is the worst in living memory 
is causing other massive migrations 
of people as they seek simply to 
survive. 

Mozambique is a country rich in 
natural and human resources which 
could sustain its people even in 
very difficult times. However, the 
ongoing violence in the country 
means that people must run for 
their lives and live in the most 
precarious of situations. It is a 
country full of guns and other 


Africa, the continent of refugees 
and hunger. That is the reality of 
Mozambique where misery and 
suffering are the daily life of 
refugees and displaced people. 

There are Mozambican refugees 
in Tanzania, Malawi, Zambia, Zim- 
babwe, South Africa, Swaziland and 
also Kenya. The Mozambican 
Presbyterian minister working 
among refugees in Malawi (about 
one million) stresses the miserable 
situation in which the people are 
arriving at the camps. Some 
refugees do not even manage to 
reach a camp but they die on the 
way. 

Most of the countries giving 
refuge to Mozambicans are poor. 
But, in spite of this poverty, we can 
see in them the African spirit of 
hospitality. 


by Bob Faris - BWM Mission staff person 


serving the Presbyterian Church in 
Mozambique by teaching in an ecumenical 
seminary at Ricatla near Maputo. 
weapons of war - however, not one 
gun is produced in Mozambique. 
When will Canada and _ other 
industrialized countries end _ their 
hypocritical talk about peace and 
put an end to the arms trade which 
has fuelled and continues to fuel so 
many of the world’s wars and 
causes untold suffering for people 
like Tito and his family? 


The task to provide physical and 
moral aid is not easy because you 
can’t predict the number of 
refugees arriving every day. The 
refugees and the displaced people 
are in need of food, water, clothes 
and medical care. 

The talks of cease-fire will take 
place in Rome at the end of April. 
When peace will come there would 
be a great need to send back the 
refugees and displaced to their 
traditional area of residence. To 
fulfil this task transportation, basic 
familial instruments to work in the 
field, food for more than six 
months, medical care and educa- 
tion for children would be neces- 
sary. 

We make an appeal to interna- 
tional christian solidarity to help the 
Mozambican churches to respond 
to these needs. 
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by Doug duCharme, the new Associate 
Secretary for Justice & Peace of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 


The image is faded now. The 
sepia tones outline a small house 
surrounded by fruit trees, and in 
front the blurred image of those 
who called this home. The picture 
is handed to me by an elderly 
Palestinian man in a refugee camp 
in southern Lebanon. The picture, 
bearing the signs of many fingers 
and wrinkled with wear, was taken 
by a neighbour in 1947. It pre- 
serves the memory of the old man’s 
small farm in Palestine, which was 
described by western diplomats as 
a "land without people" in order to 
justify the influx of Jewish refugees 
from Europe following the Second 
World War - who in their turn called 
the place “Israel”. The old man 
knows better. He still has the key 
to the house shown in the faded 
picture. It hangs around his neck to 
this day. He pulls it out from under 
his shirt and shows it to me. 
"Someday we will return", a grand- 
son says in English on behalf of the 
old man. 

| can’t bring myself to tell him 
that his house almost certainly no 
longer exists. If it is where they tell 
me then it is under a new suburb of 
Tel Aviv - occupied by young Jew- 
ish families from New York, Russia, 
and Ethiopia. People the old man 
has never met. 

The tragedy is sharpened by the 
fact that it has made _ suffering 
people victims of one another. 
Jewish victims of the Holocaust in 
Europe, and of persecution else- 
where in the world and Palestinian 


victims of the creation of the state. 
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VICTIMS OF VICTIMS - 


Children of 
the 
Intifada, 
Gaza. 


Photo credit: 
Middle East 
Council of 
Churches, 
M.E.C.C. 


of Israel should not be far apart on 
the human level - but they are fur- 
ther victimized by politics and by 
strategic considerations that have 
always made the Middle East 
volatile - and vulnerable. 

And the refugee tragedies have 
recently followed one upon another 
- again creating victims of victims. 
Kurdish refugees in northern Iraq 
were tragic victims of fighting fol- 
lowing the 1991 Gulf War that itself 
‘blasted Iraq back into a pre-indus- 
trial age’. At the same time, Pales- 
tinians were uprooted from Kuwait 
and elsewhere in the Middle East, 
as the issue of loyalties became 
paramount, the Palestinians having 
failed to back the "winning" side in 
the same Gulf War against Iraq. 

In Lebanon one-third of the 
population has been displaced 
since the war there began in 1975. 
Whose war was that? As far as 
anyone can tell, it was a war of 
outsiders, a war of those who saw 
Lebanon as a place to work out 
regional tensions, and allegiances, 
a war that drew inspiration from 
somewhere else. Iran, Israel, East- 
.West manoeuvres, unresolved re- 


gional tensions. 
string. 

Imagine fighting a proxi-war. A 
war on behalf of others. We would 
never do that, you say. Well, for 
Canadians, the Second World War 
was a war on behalf of others, but 
fought on their soil. Imagine fight- 
ing such awar on Canadian soil. 
So far, we have got off lucky. So 
far we have only had to deal with 
the refugees of other peoples’ wars, 


Puppets on a 


often, though not always, hos- 
pitably. 
In the Middle East other 


peoples’ wars have a way of be- 
coming their responsibility, their 
cost. East-West, and North-South 
have tended to meet where three 
continents converge - Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Is it any wonder? 
In the Middle East, the question, 
‘Who is fighting whom and why?’ 
takes on direct meaning. People in 
the Middle East are, for example, as 
likely to fight over oil as Canadians 
are likely to go to war over snow. 
Religion isn’t an issue that starts 
wars in the Middle East either, but 
once wars begin religious senti- 
ments often get drawn into the fray. 
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The countries of the Middle East 


have no arms producing industries 
to speak of, apart from Israel, and 
yet the region absorbs the vast 
majority of arms annually of any 


| part of our world today - arms 


made in the USA, France, China, 
Russia, Germany, Britain and 
Canada. Other peoples’ wars, 
other peoples’ guns. 

Refugees are the most obvious 
‘victims of such wars. They are the 
ones with the least power, the ones 
easily manipulated, the ones whose 
voices we never hear. Occasionally 
their images illustrate a new item. 
Sometimes their faces move us to 
action, their humanity draws us 
behind the headlines and brings us 
up short in front of a vulnerability 
that makes our lifestyle and expec- 
tations seem untested. 

For Palestinians, the refugee 

. label has stuck like a family name - 
‘Palestinian Refugees.’ There is an 
entire United Nations agency de- 
voted to responding to their situa- 
tion, since 1948 - the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East - based 
in Vienna. The Israeli government 
would like to resettle them, in an 
effort to erase their plight from 
sight. Some Arab governments, 
and some within the Palestinian 
leadership, have insisted that they 
remain in camps in_ countries 
throughout the region, including the 
West Bank and Gaza, as a living 
reminder of the injustice done to 
the Palestinians. Again, the suffer- 
ing of displaced people becomes a 
tool in the hands of others. 
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Strictly speaking, the Palestini- 
ans are not refugees - they are 
stateless. There is, as yet, no 
Palestine for them to go back to. 
This is why, in fact, the Palestinian 
issue is not as much a humanitarian 
issue (though it has become that 
too), as it is an issue of justice and 
of peace. Resolving the Palestini- 
ans’ right to self determination will 
go a long way indeed to resolving 
the continuing lack of peace in the 
Middle East as a whole. 

There are other longstanding 
refugees in the Middle East. Arme- 
nians in Lebanon since the Arme- 
nian genocide in Turkey earlier in 
this century, Sudanese refugees in 
Jordan and Egypt, Greek-Cypriot 
refugees from the Turkish-occupied 
part of that forgotten island, and 
Turkish-Cypriots in their turn, 
alongside such stateless people as 
the Souryanis, Assyrians, and Cir- 
cassians - all victims of wars in 
which there are no winners, only 
losers. How different from our ca- 
sual assumption that wars always 
have winners. 

Refugees are, quite simply, 
people without a refuge. Nowhere 
to turn. We tend to view them in 
humanitarian terms, as people in 
need of assistance. Yet generally 
they are people in need of justice. 
In the Middle East that is most cer- 
tainly the case. Palestinians, Ar- 
menians, Lebanese, Sudanese, 
Cypriots - these are not helpless 
victims of inhumanity, or ‘natural 
disaster’. These are victims of in- 
justice, and lack of peace - and that 
too we can do something about, 


Refugee Claimant Backlog: 
Civil Rights 


by Dr. J. Charles Hay - former Moderator 
and immediate past Chairperson of ICCR. 


The Inter Church Committee for 
Refugees (ICCR) is composed of 
representatives of ten participating 
churches which go beyond the 
membership of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. Some of the 
Committee members work directly 
with refugees on behalf of their own 
denomination, or help local con- 
gregations with sponsorship pro- 
grammes and problems. ICCR 
itself does not usually deal directly 
with individual refugees, but rather 
coordinates the response of the 
churches in their endeavours to 
serve the needs of refugees. 

One of the primary tasks of 


ICCR is the monitoring of 
Government policies respecting 
refugees. Those policies. have 


created a flood of concerns for the 
churches and for ICCR, but two 
have been front and centre in the 
90’s: legislative changes which 
took effect on January 1, 1989, and 
the consequences for refugee 
claimants waiting for a decision on 
their cases as of that time- the 
refugee backlog. 

The legislation introduced a two 
step process for dealing with 
refugee applicants with the osten- 
sible goal of determining as quickly 
as possible whether or not a 
refugee applicant had a credible 
basis for his or her claim, but with 
the underlying purposes of dis- 
couraging refugees from coming to 
Canada. ICCR and the churches 
opposed this bill on many grounds, 
but two were primary: the first step 
in the process can prevent persons 
from having their cases examined 
fully for a variety of reasons, and 


continued on Page 6 
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Refugee Claimant Backlog- cont’d 


after this initial screening or even 
after a full hearing there was not 
provision for a meaningful appeal. 
If the initial decision was negative 
then the refugee was subject to 
immediate deportation. 

The Canadian Council of 
Churches instituted a court action 
against these legislative changes 
on the grounds that they were con- 
trary to the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. ICCR and its 
lawyers noted some fifty contraven- 
tions of the Charter, though our 
primary concerns were the lack of a 
full and fair hearing and the possi- 
bility of a meaningful appeal before 
deportation. The case was taken all 
the way to the Supreme Court, with 
each court in turn acknowledging 
the fact that aspects of the Bill were 
indeed questionable in the light of 
the Charter. But the final decision 
was not in our favour primarily on 
the grounds that refugees them- 
selves could theoretically raise 
these issues, and therefore a body 
like the CCC need not be granted 
"standing"; i.e., the right to institute 
court proceedings on behalf of the 
refugees. All of which failed to rec- 
ognize the virtually insurmountable 
problems that stand in the way of a 
refugee undertaking such a task. 

In practice the large scale return 
of persons without a full hearing to 
countries deemed "safe" by the 
federal cabinet has not happened. 
This is because of a large scale 
protest and because it has proven 
difficult to find countries that were 
willing to take them back. 
Nonetheless the ICCR members 
can tell of genuine claimants who 
have been deported to the country 
of origin, where they can face 
threats to their life or freedom. 

In the meanwhile the media 
have told stories of individual 
refugee board members being 
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pressured to “boost the rejection 
rate", and other board members 
who  have_ ridiculed _—srefugee 
claimants in a degrading fashion. 
The Law Reform Commission 
has recommended that this initial 
screening process be abolished, 
but the Law Reform Commission 
has itself been abolished in the last 
budget, so that we do not know 
what will happen to that recom- 
mendation. There have been ru- 
mours that the government is ready 
to abolish the credible hearing first 
step, not out of compassion but 
because it has been ineffective and 
very costly. The government still 
appears to be opposed to a mean- 


Rights 
for 
Refugees 


y Rights 


for 


Refugees 


ingful appeal. But so far no action 
has been taken. 

The refugee backlog, numbering 
some 80,000, made up of those 
who were waiting to apply for 
refugee status but whose hearings 
had not been held before the end of 
1989, has been a matter of very 
painful concern to ICCR. At virtu- 
ally every meeting stories are told 
of the pain and the suffering and 
the distress of parents who have 
not seen their children, or husbands 
or wives who have not seen 
spouses for periods of up to 5 
years. ICCR has published a report 
(Civil Rights and the Refugee 
Claimant Backlog), which is the 
product of a very thorough investi- 
gation by an ICCR task force. This 
report documents the traumatic ex- 
periences. of these claimants. 
There have been instances of at- 


tempted suicides. 

It is estimated that at the present 
rate of processing the backlog will 
not end before December of 1993. 
The process of landing can take 
another year. By that time some 
families will have been in the back- 
log for up to 7 years. And all of that 
in the face of the promises made at 
the beginning that the backlog 
would be cleared within 2 years. 
ICCR and the church leaders have 
sent repeated letters and made 
numerous overtures to the Minister 
responsible, and held _ frequent 
press conferences, urging the gov- 
ernment to make family reunion a 
priority. 

In the meanwhile refugee move- 
ments and massive internal dis- 
placements of people continue 
throughout the world. In 1991 more 
than 17 million have been displaced 
within their own countries and 
some 15 million have crossed na- 
tional boundaries to become 
refugees. A joint statement by our 
church leaders has noted that "they 
are struggling for survival, food, 
refuge, identity and for belonging. 
They need justice, peace and 
recognition of their human dignity. 
Yet in governmental concerns for 
control, the rights of these vulnera- 
ble people can too easily be set 
aside". 


» 


All of this conjures up images of — 


"refugee hordes" invading our bor- 
ders. The truth is that only a minis- 
cule number of the world’s refugees 
have any interest in coming to 
Canada. What they really want is 
some assurance of security for 
themselves and their families, either 
in their own homeland or in 
Canada. In the meanwhile, for 
those relatively few who do seek 
entrance, the churches try to make 
sure that these people, victimized 
once in their home country, are not 
victimized again in ours. 
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Because of a Higher Law? 


Reprinted from Strangers ... and Friends 
April 15, 1992. An occasional newsletter for 
Canadian Presbyterians and others in 
ministry with refugees. 


In the United States, among its 
millions of undocumented migrants 
are many thousands who on any 
‘impartial standard would meet the 
-UN Convention Refugee definition, 
or else would face grave dangers 
due to the general situation of war 
and civil disorder if returned to their 
homelands. It is illegal there, as it is 
in Canada, to assist someone to 
enter or remain in the country with- 
out immigration documents. Some 
churches there have become aware 
of undocumented refugees who 
face deportation, and are con- 
vinced that this deportation repre- 
sents a grave danger to the 
refugees’ lives. In some cases 
church groups have quietly as- 
sisted such people to survive in a 
context where they have no access 
to social assistance or legal em- 
ployment, others have set up a 
network by which people can move 
through the country and present 
themselves at the Canadian border 
to claim refugee status. In other 
cases whole congregations have 
publicly declared their intention to 
give sanctuary to a refugee family, 
contrary to U.S. law, in effect defy- 
ing Immigration authorities to vio- 
late the church sanctuary to appre- 
hend the refugee family and lay 
charges against the hundreds of 
people who implicate themselves 
together in this action. They un- 
derstand this civil disobedience as 
in the best traditions of Christian 
non-violent protest drawing atten- 
tion to official injustice and seeking 
peaceful change. In the spirit of 
Martin Luther King, they are ready 
to accept the penalty for their dis- 
obedience if necessary in order to 
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offer protection and support to 
gravely vulnerable people. A num- 
ber of leaders of the U.S. sanctuary 
movement, including a Presbyterian 
Minister, have in fact been con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for 
their sanctuary activities. 

In Canada, there have been few 
if any examples of churches going 
public to offer sanctuary to refused 
refugees or persons defying depor- 
tation orders. Sometimes refugee 
workers, and organizations also, 
have posted bonds to release 
refugee claimants from immigration 
detention, pending their hearings. 


But this is an entirely legal transac- 
tion, even if there is the risk of los- 
ing the posted bond if the claimant 


fails to appear. There have been 
cases of churches offering support 
to refugee claimants, whose cases 
have been rejected, before the ef- 
fective date of their deportation or- 
ders, through appeals to the Minis- 
ter, telephone calls, and in the mass 
media. In a well-publicized case in 
Ottawa last year, a Lutheran con- 
gregation supported a Nicaraguan 
family in this way, but the campaign 
failed to persuade the Minister of 
Immigration to reverse the deporta- 
tion order. The family subsequently 
"disappeared" before the deporta- 
tion could be effected. In this case 
it appears the decision to move was 
taken by the family itself; the church 
stated it had no knowledge of their 
later whereabouts or their fate. 
People on the front-lines of work 
with refugees could become aware 


of refugees who have gone 
"underground" in Canada or may be 
thinking about doing so. Some of 
these may have serious needs for 
the necessities of life, since official 
channels of help and employment 
are closed to them. At times they 
could become aware through 
counterparts elsewhere of refugees 
in urgent need of protection, who 
cannot wait months or years for 
applications to be dealt with at 
Canadian consulates. A refugee 
worker in Canada asked for her 
advice in such a situation could be 
convinced enough of the need to 
suggest the possibility the refugees 
might present themselves at the 
Canadian border and claim refugee 
status, or even make arrangements 
to meet and assist them in doing 
this. Even though the help offered 
was motivated from the highest 
Christian and humanitarian motives 
of compassion and solidarity, and 
to save lives, the refugee worker 
might be violating the law, espe- 
cially if, as is often the case, such 
refugees lack travel documents. 
Serious penalties are prescribed 
under the Immigration Act for such 
activities, even though the Cana- 
dian government gave some assur- 
ances at the time refugee legislation 
was introduced in Parliament that 
church workers acting out of hu- 
manitarian motives were not the 
target of these provisions and 
would not be prosecuted. 

Should refugee workers facing 
such situations deal with the legal 
and moral issues involved strictly 
on an individual basis? This is 
certainly "safest" for the organi- 
zations of which they are part. But 
is that fair to the individual worker, 
or to the principle that Christians 
ought to bear one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ? Through lack of information 
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Questions for Discussion 


1. | According to John Duff, refugees are people who have had to give up everything they could 
hold in their hands and leave their own countries. 
What do you hold dear that would make you hesitant to leave your homeland? 


2. Bob Faris and Simao Chamango write about refugees who have fled Mozambique for other countries 


in Africa. 


What are some of the reasons they have had to leave Mozambique? What changes do we have to 
make in Canada (in our thinking, in public policy, in economic relief) so that people will not have to 


leave their homes? 


3. Doug duCharme reminds us that refugees are not a modern phenomena. 
Think about your own families. Are there refugees on your family tree? Share stories you have heard 
about your family’s refugees. 


4. Our spokesperson for ICCR, Dr. Charles Hay writes about "The Refugee Backlog in Canada". 
How would you want the government to administer its refugee policy? Write a letter to your MP 
suggesting the changes that need to be made! 


9. _ Inthe final article, "Because of a Higher Law?" the author mentions how some churches have engaged 
in acts of civil disobedience in order to offer "sanctuary" to refugees. 
If your son or daughter, sister or brother were a refugee worker, what would you advise as the 


Christian or Biblical approach to the situation of aid to refugees? 


Because of a Higher Law (cont'd) 


a refugee worker may not really 
understand the legal implications of 
certain actions, either for herself or 
her clients. Should denominations 
or the churches collectively assist 
refugee workers at least to the point 
of letting them know clearly what 
the law requires? Should there be 
any public theological reflection by 
the churches on whether obedience 
to a Biblical sense of justice may 
ever require in Canada that a 
refugee worker offer assistance that 
is not legal, because of the situation 
of overwhelming danger which her 
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client faces, or the injustice of the 
systems which place him in dan- 
ger? Should such actions ever be 
publicly declared, in order to bring 
injustices to the light of public 
opinion and Christian concern, and 
to invite a change of heart on the 
part of those who make and admin- 
ister the laws? For Presbyterians, 
can light be shed on these issues 
by our Declaration of Faith Con- 
cerning Church and Nation, or Liv- 
ing Faith? Such questions are 
sometimes whispered gingerly 
when refugee workers get together. 
Should they be faced openly? 


EDITOR: C. Joyce Hodgson 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT: 
Carole J. Gibson 
PRODUCTION ASSISTANCE: 
Val Publications Ltd. 


We have a copy of the UN Convention| 
Refugee definition. If you would like one, 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Mission Update, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Watch for the next issue 
of Mission Update 
"Making the World 
Safe for Children" 

in the October issue of 
The Presbyterian Record. 


Extra copies available from: 

RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 

at the following rates: 

25 copies of one issue: $1.25 

25 copies of four issues (One year): $5.00 
plus 6% handling charge. 
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Leadership Restructured? 


by Glen Davis 


Glen Davis, General Secretary, Life and Mission Agency, talks about 
| the style of leadership he hopes to bring to his new office 


I. been rather preoccupied for 
the past few months with some- 
thing called restructuring. I tend 
to talk about it every chance I get. 

Everyone agrees the national 
structure exists to serve the church. 
Much of that service has to do 
with leadership: training and pre- 
paring others for leadership, pro- 
viding resources for those who are 
leaders already, and modelling 
effective styles of leadership in the 
way we work. 

All of us must make some diffi- 
cult choices about the kind of 
leadership we practise as well as 
the kind we preach. (Why those 
two so frequently bear little resem- 
blance to each other we will leave 
to the behavioural psychologists to 
explain.) 


The day of the strong, charismatic leader 
with a directive top-down style is gone 


Recently, a leader in the church 
lamented to me about the dearth 
of outstanding leadership in our 
church. “Where are the Ted John- 
sons, the J. Alan Munros, the Prin- 
cipal Brydens?” she asked. 

I believe her lament was not so 
much for the absence of leaders 
but the death of a certain style of 
leadership. She was looking back 
to a day of strong, charismatic 
leaders whose style was top-down, 
directive and hierarchical. They 
flourished in a society and a 
church that permitted such a style. 
But those days are gone. The ’60s 
made sure of that. They changed 
us from a passive to a participatory 
populace. We will no longer put 
up with a top-down, “I’m-in- 
charge-here” kind of leadership. 

This applies equally to those who 
_ want to alter significantly the con- 

Stitution of our country, as to 


those who restructure our church 
or do theology. If change comes, 
and it must, it will come through 
consultation not command, 
through listening not telling, 
through circles not ladders. 

With that in mind, let’s look at 
some of the choices we face in the 
kind of leadership we will promote, 
encourage and model. 

Will it be people-centred or insti- 
tution-centred? Some still put rules 
before people. When we are deal- 
ing with living, breathing human 
beings whose lives will be affected 
by our decisions, it is not appro- 
priate to hit them over the head 
with the rule book. Of course, we 
need rules and guidelines so we 
do things in an orderly way, but 
even rules are meant to serve 
people and not vice versa. 

I learned in a recent management 
course that an institution in 
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serious decline becomes overly for- 
mal, bureaucratic and_ rule- 
conscious. So when I see a semin- 
ary putting the needs of a student 
before the demands of the institu- 
tion, or a presbytery putting com- 
passion above conformity, I am 
encouraged that some leaders in 
our church are still open to the 
wind of the Spirit. 

Will our leadership be inclusive 
or exclusive? Will those in our 
church who have been the tradi- 
tionally marginalized (women, lay 
people and visible minorities) be 
enabled to exercise fully their gifts 
of leadership? Or will we continue 
the pattern of white, male, clergy 
domination? 

In the hiring of associate secre- 
taries for the new Structure, we 
have an excellent opportunity to 
signal that we are serious about 
equitable hiring practices in our 
church. 


That same challenge faces our 
theological institutions. That not 
one woman (with the exception of 
Helen Goggin who came to Knox 
as part of the Ewart College deal) 
serves on the full-time faculty of 
our theological colleges scandalizes 
me. 

Although proud of 25 years of 
ordaining women, and the highest 
enrolment of women students in 
our colleges, what kind of signal 
are we sending to those students, 
and other women in our church, 
when we fail to hire women for 
vacant positions? 

Will we lead or follow? Will we 
be primarily pro-active or re- 
active? This is a tough one 
because we are damned if we do 
and damned if we don’t. Two reac- 
tions to restructuring illustrate my 
point. The first says: “Well, what- 
ever they do, I hope we get some 
people in there who are not afraid 
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to lead; who will show some vision 
and provide new creative ideas to 
shake us up a little!” 

The second says: “Maybe now 
we'll get some people who will 
listen to the needs of congrega- 
tions, who will give us what we ask 
for, not some far-out programs 
nobody wants.” 

I have heard both responses with 
equal frequency across the country. 
Some want the national office to 
be pro-active and others want it to 
be mainly re-active. And some- 
times, when pushed, the same 
people will admit they want both 
at the same time. 

I suspect this is not a case of 
either/or but of both/and. It is 
essential that we hold our re-active 
and pro-active roles in creative 
tension, and never let one drown 
out the other. 

Another question arises out of 
this debate about leading or fol- 
lowing. Will we be co-opted by 
special interest groups or obedient 
to the gospel of the Kingdom (or 
reign) of God? 

Some groups latch onto a partic- 
ular facet of the gospel, convinced 
that their vision is the whole gos- 
pel. They have made it their mis- 
sion in life to convert everyone 
else in the church to their priori- 
ties. They come from both sides of 
the spectrum. We must never 
allow ourselves to be co-opted by 
any group holding up a lesser god 
or a lesser gospel. 

Am I recommending that we 
adopt the traditional Presbyterian 
position, squarely in the middle of 
the fence? Am I suggesting that 
we say to these interest groups: “I 
said maybe and that’s final”? No, 
but I am saying there is a breadth 
and depth to the biblical vision of 
the reign of God that goes far 
beyond any simplistic formula 
claiming to have captured the truth 
in a Cage. 

Our job, both in national pro- 
grams and in local congregations, 
must be to uphold the vision of 
wholeness to a world of brokenness, 
the vision of the Kingdom of God 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 

Interest groups will not be happy. 
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But if we seek to keep everybody 
happy, the church is the wrong 
place for us. Like the sign I saw in 
Winnipeg, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, parachuting is not your 
hobby.” 

One more choice faces us, 
whether to try too much or too 
little. Will we take ourselves too 
seriously or not seriously enough is 
another way of putting it. 

Many in the church expect far 
more from us than we can possibly 
provide. They say the new 
national structure should be the 
means of renewing The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada (PCC). 
They blame most of the church’s 
problems on 50 Wynford Drive and 
expect “them” to provide solutions. 

They expect too much. The free 
Spirit of God provides the source 
of renewal. The local community 
of God’s people, not the colleges 
nor the church offices, supplies the 
locale for renewal to begin. 


An institution in serious decline 
becomes overly formal, 
bureaucratic 

and rule-conscious 


Cynics, on the other hand, don’t 
expect anything from the new 
structure and certainly not from 50 
Wynford Drive. Brian Fraser, in 
the September 1991 issue of the 
Record, referred to “the cynicism 
that seems to grip large segments 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at this time.” 

Cynics take perverse pleasure in 
belittling our church, its programs 
and its staff. Either they have 
fallen prey to the Canadian pas- 
time of ridiculing things Canadian, 
or they have lost faith in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. When they 
expect little or nothing from us, we 
are tempted to give them just that. 

So, how do we respond both to 
the cynics as well as those who 
expect too much? We respond by 
being faithful to our mandate to 
educate, to administer and to 
provide resources for programs. 

That brings us back to the ques- 
tion of leadership. While it is not 
our job to bring about the renewal 
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of the church, nor to solve all the 


church’s problems, it is our job to 
model the kind of leadership that 
will enable and encourage renewal 
to take place. 

In the book of Esther, I redis- 
covered a model of the kind of 
leadership we need. All of 
Esther’s qualities of leadership 
deserve emulation, except one. 
The bloodthirsty spirit of revenge 
reflects the times in which she 
lived, times that considered human 
life expendable as long as it was 
not the life of the people of Israel. 
Otherwise, Esther presents a 
model worthy of imitation. 

To enter the presence of the king 
without being summoned was to 
risk death. Esther took that risk. 
She displayed a quality of courage 
desperately needed in leaders of 
the church today. 

To uphold the values of justice, 
peace and vulnerable self-sacrifice 
in a church which has largely sold 
out to the values.of material pos- 
session, power and _self-preser- 
vation is to incur risk — risk of 
loss of position and reputation, if 
not loss of life. 

Esther took that risk because the 
survival of her people was at stake. 
That is, the cause was worth it. 
The cause far surpassed personal 
goals or even personal survival. 

As I plunge into a future, without 
knowing if there even is a future, I 
ask myself: what cause is worth 
risking everything for? What is the 
pearl of great price for which I 
would sell home and land and all I 
possess? 

One morning last November, in a 
Winnipeg hotel room, I was leafing 
through the letter to the Ephe- 
sians. Some of the words from 
chapters two and three leaped out 
at me. The writer pours out a 
future vision for their community 
life. Superlatives run wild as he 
tries to express the fullness of that 
vision. 

... 50 that in the ages to come 

[God] might show the 

immeasurable riches of his grace; 

... that Christ . . . might create in 

himself one new humanity in place 

of the two, thus making peace. . . 

This is the reason that Iam a 

prisoner. . . to bring the news of 

the boundless riches of Christ, and 
to make everyone see what is the 


plan of the mystery hidden for ages 

in God who created all things. . . . 

that you may... comprehend the 

breadth and length and height and 
depth, and. . . know the love of 

Christ that surpasses knowledge. 

The vision worth the risk is a 
vision of a new humanity and of a 
united community filled with the 
fullness of Christ. 

Last summer, Sojourners maga- 
zine issued a special 20th anni- 
versary issue. Jim Wallis wrote 
about the vision that has sustained 
the Sojourners community for 20 
years. “Vision,” he wrote, “is the 
key now. It is literally the most 
important thing. New vision and a 
renewed sense of community are 
the requirements of the future. 
Indeed, they are necessary even to 
have a future.” 

I believe he is right. I believe the 
Spirit will give the vision, and the 
people will create the renewed 
communities. But if the theologi- 
cal education enterprise and the 
restructuring exercise we are 
engaged in do not play a vital, 
enabling role in promoting the 
vision and training leaders for the 
communities, we will have failed. 

Often when we talk about God’s 
great plan to unite all things in 
Christ and try to articulate a vision 
for the future, someone asks how? 
When? What will it cost? We 
split hairs over minor details and, 
in the process, we lose sight of the 
vision of God’s future. 

Theology does it, 

Structure does it, 

Even church courts do it. 

We take ourselves so seriously, we 
can’t relax and let the Spirit work. 

Some of our people yearn for a 
faith capable of transforming both 
their lives and the world they live 
in. Our task is to provide a model 
of leadership that will empower 
them. 

The road ahead is both treacher- 
ous and exciting. It can only be 
walked together.[_] 


Note: This article is an edited version of an 
address delivered at the Annual Bursary 
Dinner of St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 
School of Theology, on November 29, 1991. 


Glen Davis is the General Secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


international christian youth exchange 


HOST FAMILY PROGRAMME 
July 1992 - July 1993 


Is your family concerned about world peace and 
human liberation? 


Is your family willing to make a difference in the world 
in any possible way? 


The International Christian Youth Exchange organiza- 
tion needs 50 families in any part of Canada to host 
international students coming from Asia, Africa and 
South America for a period of six months, eight months 


or one year. All that the host family has to provide is 
board and lodging. 


Is your family interested in meeting someone from a 
different culture and language. Then this is the time to 
host a youth exchangee, aged 18-26, in your home. 


For more information, please contact: 


National Director 
LC.Y.E. Box 3017 
Station C, Etobicoke, Ontario 
M9V 2G2 
Tel. (416) 665-6367 Fax: (416) 791-3735 


PLEASE JOIN IN HOSTING AN INTERNATIONAL 


STUDENT IN YOUR HOME! 
| The 


You can help to build a new Presbyterian church... 
by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND 


Presbyterian Record — Since 1876. 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 
help them, and also earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries. The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to reinvest it for other 
new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is current- 
ly 7% per annum on new loans.” 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont. M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


*subject to change without notice 
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The Generosity That 
Reshapes Community 


by Arthur Van Seters 


The birthday of the church births a new community 


I... there something incongru- 
ous between Pentecost and the 
Stanley Cup hockey finals? On 
Pentecost Sunday last year, the 
unlikely Minnesota North Stars 
and the Pittsburgh Penguins were 
battling on ice for victory. 

When the Spirit invaded, a 
people became a special kind of 
community — praying, worship- 
ping, learning. They were also 
marked by extraordinary sharing. 
They had “all things in common”: 
they lived generosity. 

The Stanley Cup final, like all 
competitive sport, lives by winning. 
No tie; one team loses, the other 
wins. 

The Christian Church was born 
on the Day of Pentecost. But 
Christians work in businesses that 
try to outsell competitors. We 
have been educated in a system 
that rewards the highest grades and 
votes for political parties that try 
to outmanoeuvre others for votes. 
This is, or should be, problematic 
for us. 

Who are we as a church? Or 
better, whose are we? Jesus invi- 
ted followers into the new human 
community that God intends. But 
his description of it is, at once, so 
down-to-earth, so ordinary, and 
also remarkably strange. 


Comparing and 
competing 


In his parable at the beginning of 
Matthew 20, Jesus speaks of an 
ordinary day at the end of harvest. 
Extra workers are needed. Many 
out-of-work people around the un- 
employment office are offered a 
job and a fair wage, though they 
are hired at different hours in the 
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day. But at pay-time, those who 
have worked only one hour are 
paid the same as those who worked 
12 hours. There seems to be 
something radically wrong here. 
No one minds generosity — if it 
is proportionate. Overpay her, and 
I expect you to overpay me. When 
you don’t, the reaction is predict- 
able: grumbling. Who’s going to 
show up tomorrow morning at 6, 
or even 9? Maybe a few will come 
at noon. More will arrive at 3 in 


the afternoon. Most will wait until 
5 o’clock. 


Competition... 
motivates? | 
Competition motivates. Take 
sibling rivalry. My main motiva-- 
tion for pursuing my doctorate in 
the early ’60s was the fact my 
younger brother John was working 
on his. Think of the development 
of skills and musical interpretation © 


the Vineyard 


A Paraphrase of Matthew 20:1-15 


Jesus told a parable 

to invite people to imagine 

something of the new human community 
God intends for our world. 


It looks like a long working day 
in late September — 
but with a difference. 


ago The grape harvest has been in progress 
OAT" Hf for several weeks. 
OnE Soon the fall rains will begin 
@ eo and there is urgency to gather 
919 the remaining clusters with all due speed. 


4S. 4, So the owner’s Personnel Officer 


Tes. 
SOc 
c> 
G 
— Iris Ward 


goes to the village square 

at 6 a.m. and hires labourers 
for the usual agreed upon wage 
of one denarius a day. 


Then he sends them off to the vineyard. 


At 9 o’clock he goes out 

and finds more unemployed workers 
standing around talking in the square 

and invites them to go out to the vineyard, 
promising them a fair wage. 

So they set off to work. 
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when talented musicians compete 
in a festival. Salespeople make 
sales motivated by competition. 
Engineers and scientists build 
bridges or make discoveries of a 
superior order because of competi- 
tion. 

One of our sons, who is a man- 
agement consultant, asks, “What 
would motivate as effectively?” He 
adds: “Competition keeps prices 
down and quality of goods up. 
After all, a bit of friendly rivalry in 
a smashing game of squash can 
bring father and son closer toge- 
ther.” (It can also produce aches 
and bruises!) 

Why, then, this frontal attack on 
competition in Matthew 20? The 
order of the pay cheques is deliber- 
ate. The story-teller is intention- 
ally provoking. The comparative 
instinct in us suggests fairness 
requires the same treatment for all. 
Fair is only fair until someone else 
gets more. One piece of cake with 
ice cream is perfect until someone 


Later, the Personnel Officer, 


anxious for whatever help he can get, 
goes out at noon, and even at 3 in the afternoon, and 


repeats the hiring. 


else at our table gets a different 
size. 

Comparing leads to competing; 
but competition has limits. Some 
things competition can’t reach. 
James Carroll tells the story of two 
brothers who worked out their sib- 
ling rivalry through fighting. The 
fact one of them was lame from 
polio made the conflict between 
them more intolerable. But in the 
fantasy, the possibility of trans- 
ferring one brother’s good legs for 
the disabled was totally rejected. 
In the end, he realized his love for 
his brother was far more important 
than being able to compete and 
win. 

Indirectly, this story also raises 
the issue of the relationship be- 
tween equality and competition. 
The physical inequality between 
the brothers seems to have under- 
cut real competition. Yet, in the 
Parable of the Vineyard, it is this 
very inequality that seems to be 
highlighted. 


Beyond competition to 
generosity 

Equality, according to the hymn 
in Philippians 2, was not some- 
thing Christ clung to, not even his 
equality with God. If he had, there 
would have been no incarnation, 
no redemption, no generosity of 
grace. So in his parable describing 
the new human community, the 
reign of God, Jesus says God 
chooses to be generous. This gen- 
erosity, he implies, creates a fel- 
lowship, a community of sharing, 
where all comparisons are irrele- 
vant, where there is only mutual 
acceptance of each according to 
gift. The hallmark of this commu- 
nity is love. 

Once we accept we are the com- 
munity of Jesus, it should be poss- 
ible to enjoy God and each other 
without comparisons. If they had 
not made comparisons, the first 
hired would not have grumbled. 
By beginning with the last hired 
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The labourers all line up as instructed. 2 Lao 

Those hired at 5 o’clock loom A) 


each receive a full denarius. aad, 
So it goes with those who began Oy PO, 
at 3, at noon and at 9 a.m. 


About 5 o’clock, that’s an hour before Each receives a denarius. EXS 
quitting time, When the first hired come forward po 
he’s in the village square again they certainly expect to receive more, ay 
and notices a group of unemployed workers but they don’t. Aax< 
lounging about as though they have oe fs 
nothing to do. Then they look at their one denarius hae 
and one of them protests to the owner, Cp oes 
He goes up to them and asks, How come these last ones Ch Bes 
Why are you standing around here? who only worked one hour, GAO 
Because no one has hired us, are equal to us @)) 
they answer. who have slaved through the whole day AQ 


Well, [ll hire you. 
Go into the fields right away. 


scorched by the burning sun? 


But the owner replies, 
Friend, I’m not wronging you. 
Didn’t we agree that a denarius is a fair wage? 
Take your money and leave. 

It’s my decision to give to the last 

exactly the same as I have given to you. 

Can’t I do as I wish with my own money? 

Or is it that, in your way 

of seeing things by comparing yourself to others, 
you can’t accept my act 

of kindness and generosity? 


At 6 o’clock the working day is over 

and labour law requires 

each person be paid immediately. 

It is then the owner 

instructs his Personnel Officer, 

now become Cashier, 

Call in the workers and pay them their wages; 
but begin with the last hired 

and end with the first. — Arthur Van Seters 
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The Generosity that 


Reshapes a Community 
continued from page 31 


worker, the owner of the vineyard 
upset the normal course of things 
to point to the new order of the 
reign of God. When comparisons 
are eliminated, each can bring his 
or her own gift and be accepted. 
Like my favourite potluck supper, 
each can bring whatever and no 
one knows who brought what. 
Strangely, there’s always enough of 
everything; and who would care if 
most people brought desserts? 
We can do the same in the 
church with our gifts of music, 
teaching, managing, visiting, wel- 
coming and praying. Even more, 
we can begin to honour our calling 
to discipleship in the world. There 
(in our work, our homes, our play) 
our gifts can be exercised in dis- 
cipleship as the larger ministry of 
the church scattered in mission. 


Idealistic? Utopian? Difficult to 
accept? Jesus kept telling stories 
that showed how different God’s 
beloved community is from the 
world. Even toward the end of his 
earthly ministry, his friends still 
made comparisons among them- 
selves about who among them was 
greater or greatest. According to 
Jesus, the greatest is the servant of 
all, the one who doesn’t make 
comparisons but only serves. 

It took Pentecost to make the 
change. When the Spirit roared in 
like a 60- or 70-mile-an-hour gale, 
then the followers of Jesus came to 
attention. Gradually, they each felt 
a gentle fire burning within. The 
Invader invaded. The Spirit 
released them from comparison 
and competition. | The church 
began. 

It was a radical community by any 
standard. Why? Because they 
shared all things in common. Self- 
giving replaced self-getting. 


NEW POSITION: ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DUNDAS, ONTARIO 
An active, growing congregation requires an Associate Min- 

ister. He or she will assume primary responsibility for ministry 
and program development for children, youth, adults and their 


families in addition to sharing in all ministerial duties, including 
community outreach, conducting the worship service and 
preaching. 

Applicants will apply to the Moderator of the Search Com- 
mittee: Rev. Chris Vais, P.O. Box 221, Waterdown, Ontario 
LOR 2HO. Tel. (416) 689-8115. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 
automated bell instruments. 

A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 
and outstanding craftsmanship. 

Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
403/242-0862 519/472-4586 819/565-0437 
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A concluding, 
sending word 


I don’t know what Jesus’ Parable 
of the Vineyard says about our 
Western capitalist system based on 
competition. Amazing discoveries, 
prosperity, beauty and the ability 
to lift the lot of some have 
resulted from our Western econ- 
omic tradition. But there have 
also been many casualties. Fre- 
quently, rewards come at the direct 
expense of others. The gap 
between rich and poor, especially 
on a global scale, increases not 
decreases. 

But let’s begin with the Church, 
a community not based on merit 
but on grace. Redeemed through 
the cross and resurrection, we are 
forgiven, converted, new creations. 
Because we live by grace, pure 
grace, there should be no room for 
comparing, for comparing our- 
selves with others. Our theologies, 
our worship, our giving, even our 
beloved Presbyterian system of 
order should not be compared with 
others as though ours is superior. 

At the Vancouver School of 
Theology, we have no letter or 
number grades. We do not publish 
prizes or awards at convocation 
because we believe our educational 
system should foster co-operation 
rather than competition. In many 
circles, this goes against the edu- 
cational grain. Yet, if our primary 
purpose is to prepare people for 
service in and through the church, 
should it not be so? 

As Christians and as Church, our 
chief aim is not to win or be suc- 
cessful, but to be faithful and to 
enjoy God. When we enjoy God 
with abandon, God gives generosity 
that reshapes community and sets 
the imagination spinning. So let 
your imagination begin spinning 
the possibilities of generosity...) 


Arthur Van Seters is the principal of the 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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Introducing The Book of Common Worship 


Listen to What the Spirit 
is Saying to the Churches 


by E. Margaret MacNaughton 


] he Book of Common Worship 
is published. It looks splendid in 
its plum-coloured cover. But the 
task of finding and developing texts 
for use in liturgies for all occasions 
continues. 

“Listen to What the Spirit is Say- 
ing to the Churches” could be used 
as an introduction or a conclusion 
to the reading of Scripture during 
the Sunday worship. It isn’t exactly 
new. The full sentence in The 
Revelation to John reads, “Let any- 
one who has an ear listen to what 
the Spirit is saying to the 
churches.” This text was the 
foundational attitude for the Wor- 
ship Committee of the Board of 
Congregational Life as it began its 
work in 1982. 

To prepare a book of common 
worship in a loose-leaf format was 
one of the first and easiest deci- 
sions made by the committee. 
Another early decision was to 
recommend a change in the name 
from The Book of Common Order 
to The Book of Common Worship. 
Although good order is an essen- 
tial element of the work of the 
people of God, the word worship 
seemed to be a more inclusive 
term to describe the many forms 
and occasions for which resources 
were to be prepared. 

Most importantly, committee 
members agreed from the begin- 
ning that if we were to undertake 
the awesome responsibility of pre- 
paring a book of liturgical 
resources which would serve the 
church, we should become a wor- 
shipping community. Time was set 
aside at each meeting for morning 
and evening prayer. Frequently, 
we gathered at the Lord’s Table. 
The settings varied from _ the 


The new Book of Common Worship provides guidance 
in word and action for worshipping congregations 


The Worship Committee of the Board of Congregational Life during the first years of work 


settles in to a two-day discussion on the sacrament of baptism. From left to right: 
Douglas Herron, Lydia Olsen, Kenneth Craigie, Alex MacDonald, Margaret MacNaughton, 
Glenn Cooper, Herb Gale, Lois Kilempa, James Thomson. Photo: Paul Clarke. 


solemn quiet of a chapel, the ordi- 
nary tables of a dining-room, a 
circle on the spacious elegance of 
a sun-drenched lawn. We worship- 
ped. We worked. We listened — 
to hear what the Spirit is saying to 
the churches. 

We also listened to what Presby- 
terian congregations in Canada 
were saying to us. Glenn Cooper 
headed a research project to dis- 
cover what forms and prayers Pres- 
byterians were using in the 80s. 
He discovered a surprising similar- 
ity in the order of worship among 
those churches which replied to his 
questionnaire. The questions and 
suggestions they offered informed 
our work in the early stages. 

Not enough value can be placed 
on the contributions made by 


about 70 people across the country 
who agreed to work on small task 
forces to prepare preliminary texts. 
These are the unsung heroes. 
They went to work, paying their 
Own expenses, meeting in small 
groups of from three to seven 
people. They included ministers, 
professors, diaconal ministers and 
laypeople. 

Each group provided a text and a 
rationale for at least one service — 
Word and Holy Communion, bap- 
tism, marriage, funeral, ministry 
with the sick, ordinations, induc- 
tions and others. Sometimes they 
were asked to rewrite. Sometimes 
others were assigned to the task of 
rewriting. The pride of personal 
achievement had to give way to 
consensus finally reached. continued 
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Listen to What the Spirit 
is Saying continued from page 33 


The task forces provided much 
grist for the mill even though they 
did not always recognize their work 
in the final product. We were glad 
we had established another prin- 
ciple at the beginning. We would 
not include the name of the writer 
for any of the texts. The goal 
required a “common” work with a 
“common” purpose for the “com- 
mon” good of Presbyterian people 
at worship. 

Listening to the churches in- 
cluded consultations with many 
liturgical scholars. A few were 
invited to meet with us. Many 
others shared their work and their 
wisdom in written form or in con- 
versation. They represented 
churches in Canada, the U.S.A. 
and Scotland. They were Anglican, 
Church of Scotland, Presbyterian, 
United Methodist, United Church 
of Canada, Roman Catholic, Luth- 
eran, United Church of Christ... 
We were supported in our work 


not only by the ecumenical texts 
from the past, but by the ecu- 
menical networks of the present. 
Principles which guided the work 
of the committee were approved by 
the General Assembly in 1983. 
They are described in some detail 
in the “Introduction” to The Book 
of Common Worship as well as in 
the introductory notes at the 
beginning of each major section. If 
you have questions about the 
shape or order of worship, about 
the Lord’s Supper and how it is 
served, the Sacrament of Baptism 
and the meaning of the symbols, 


The best introduction 
will happen 
in the congregation 


the most appropriate forms of 
prayer, the use of language, the 
place of music, the ministry to the 
sick, actions which are appropriate 
and why, the introductory notes 
will give some of the reasoning 
which went into the selection of 
texts and rubrics. 


But the best introduction will 
happen in church, where the book 
takes its place in the midst of the 
assembled people of God, provid- 
ing guidance in words and actions 
for the worshipping congregation. 

Don’t assume The Book of Com- 
mon Worship is for ministers only. 
It is a guide for members of wor- 
ship committees in the local con- 
gregation; elders will gain insight 
into many ways in which the laity 
can participate in the liturgical and 
pastoral ministry of the church; 
teachers and parents of young chil- 
dren and all members of the 
church who care enough to ask and 
think will be informed. 

Perhaps the most obvious innova- 
tion is the use of contemporary 
and inclusive language. Following 
a service of Holy Communion, a 
member said to the minister: 
“Where did you get that prayer of 
thanksgiving? It was beautiful. It 
spoke to me so directly. The 
Lord’s Supper had more meaning 
for me than ever before.” The 
minister had used one of the 


"Everything old is new again" The Global City 
: Multicultural Ministry in Urban Canada 
The Book of Conumon Worship 1991 By ae a 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Canada is changing dramati- 
cally as immigrants bring 
different cultures and 
religions to what was once 
considered a predominantly 
Christian country. The 
Global City explores the 
multicultural history of the 
country and how churches 
were involved. Using 
personal story and knowl- 
edge, Kawano looks at the 
social and theological 
rationale for a new kind of 
emerging, multicultural 
church. 


Softcover, 144 pages, Wood Lake Books. #929-056/$16.95 
Please add $2.00 shipping & handling, plus 7% GST to total cost of order. 


Liturgical resources: 


ancient and contemporary: reformed and ecumenical 
within the basic framework for Reformed worship 
with services for worship in congregations, courts of 
the Church, visiting in homes and hospitals, personal 
devotions. 

with several options for texts and "ways of doing" 

in an attractive 3-ring binder (9" x 8") 

available on diskette, to those purchasing the BCW, in 
ASCII, Microsoft Word, Word Perfect, MacIntosh TXT, 
Word for MacIntosh. 


Cost: 
BCW - $35.85, plus 6% handling charge and 7% GST, 
(total $40.66) from the Resource Distribution 


i r favorite bookseller and: 
Centre, 50 Wyford Drive, Don Mills, ON, M3C 1J7. Available from your favor: 


Western Canada: Eastem Canada: 


Diskette - Registration card and $15 inclusive of GST, ae ae Books aie: Or 

from the Board of Congregational Life. Winfield BC, VOH 2CO Oakville ON, L6J 5E8 NY] 
]-800-663-2775 1-800-387-7164 

Cheque payable to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Wood Lake Books GST Reg #105735385 Novalis GST Reg #102212875 


(Make cheques payable to Wood Lake Books) (Make cheques payable to Novalis) 
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prayers from The Book of Common 
Worship. This old prayer, adapted 
from the traditional texts of the 
church, had been translated into 
contemporary language well within 
reach of the people, including 
many children. True to Reformed 
tradition, the goal has been to 
provide texts which are in the 
common language of the people. 

The Scriptures have always been 
the primary source for the liturgy 
and the proclamation of the Word. 
We are reminded of that when the 
Bible is processed in with rever- 
ence and dignity at the beginning 
of the service. Readers, selected 
from the congregation to read the 
Scripture lessons, remind us the 
Bible is God’s gift to all the 
people. The words used in wor- 
ship need to be supported by the 
actions we use. 

An elder and a teacher in the 
church school fell ill with an 
incurable disease. He asked for a 
service of healing. As suggested in 
The Book of Common Worship, 
prayers for wholeness and the lay- 
ing on of hands were conducted in 
the public service of worship fol- 
lowing Holy Communion. The 
minister invited all who wanted to 
pray for their friend and partici- 
pate in the laying on of hands to 
come forward. Among those who 
surrounded the afflicted man were 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
MAPLE, ONTARIO 


invites you to join in a tour of the Holy 
Land and Greece. Celebrate the Feast of 
the Tabernacles in Israel.Get a balanced 
view of recent events. October 14-28, 
1992. Host: Rev. Issa Saliba. Operated 
by Shalom-K Tours Ltd. 

Call for brochure. Toll-free 1-800-465- 
1019 or 416-229-2517. 


CELEBRATION 
OF THE 
RESTORATION OF 
THE OLD STONE CHURCH, 
BEAVERTON, ONT. 


Sunday, July 5, 1992, 3:00 p.m. 


Guest preacher: 
Dr. John A. Johnston, Hamilton 


Come see the fruit of many 
generous donations. 


the children who had been in his 
church school class. This took the 
elders by surprise. 

Later, the minister asked the 
children why they had come for- 
ward. “But you asked everyone 
who wanted to pray for our friend 
to come forward and to place a 
hand on him,” they replied. The 
children had been listening and 
praying with the others. Their 
actions were consistent with the 
words of prayer and loving con- 
cern. 

The elder died in peace some 
weeks later. Some say his last days 


were joyful as he confronted death. 
A way had been found to speak to 
him of life in the face of the last 
enemy. The text was provided in 
The Book of Common Worship. 
The dedication and sensitivity of a 
company of God’s people became 
the instruments of healing grace. 

Listen to what the Spirit is saying 
to the churches.[] 


E. Margaret MacNaughton is a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Before 
retirement in 1991, she was Program Direc- 
tor for Worship with the Board of Congre- 
gational Life. 


Her prayer is to have a Bible in her own 
language. She is one of millions waiting 
for the Scriptures in the former USSR! 

Since 1904, the Canadian Bible Society 
has been committed to distributing the 
Scriptures throughout the world in 
languages people understand. 

In 1989, the United Bible Societies 
began a $40 million project to provide 
Scriptures to the former Soviet Republics, 
Eastern and Central Europe. Since then, 
the Scriptures have been restored to 


more than 2 1/2 million homes in the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Today, this program is facing a 
serious funding crisis. Scripture stocks 
in Russia will run out soon and new 
production is on hold! 
But you can help! You can pray and you 
can give. 
Please help answer these prayers 
today with the gift of God’s Word! 


A receipt will be issued for tax purposes. 
Charitable Registration #0021501-47 


lenient veleaientastendaphesheeleniontestvedeetentenion 


HELP RESTORE GOD’S WORD TO RUSSIA! 


Enclosed is my special gift of $ 


Also, please send me more information about: 


L) The general work of the Bible Society 
LJ Canadian Bible Society Gift Annuity Program 


Please make cheques payable to: Canadian Bible Society 
Detach and mail to: Canadian Bible Society, 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 | 


Name: Mr/Mrs./Ms: 
Address: 
City: Province: Postal Code: j 


Tel: (416) 757-4171 Fax (416) 757-3376 
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Dictionary of Hamilton 
Biography, II, 1876-1924 
Hamilton: Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography, 1991. $37.50. 
Reviewed by John S. Moir. 

Politics makes strange bedfellows, 
and so do biographical dictionaries. 
Imagine a mortician next to a 
woman journalist, a marathon run- 
ner cheek-by-jowl with a bishop, a 
dancer beside a pipe manufacturer, 
or a broker and a murderer as 
neighbours. Yet, they are all here, 
in the second volume of the Dic- 
tionary of Hamilton Biography, 
along with more than 230 other 
biographees of Hamilton fame and, 
in many cases, of national fame as 
well. 

Men and women from every ima- 
ginable walk-of-life — business, 
law, agriculture, manufacturing, the 
arts, medicine, athletics, the church 
and even crime — are included in 
this handsomely produced and gen- 
erously — illustrated dictionary. 
Thirty-six pages of pictures depict 
historical events, places and people 
who contributed to the develop- 
ment of the “Ambitious City” from 
late Victorian days until after the 
First World War. 

Achievement and failure, tragedy 
and humour mingle throughout the 
pages of the biographies. The 
longest entry belongs to the 
remarkable Adelaide Sophia Hun- 
ter (Hoodless), founder of the 
Women’s Institutes; one of the 
shortest to Elizabeth Smith 
(Shortt) who changed the medical 
curriculum of Queen’s University. 

This book is more than local his- 
tory. Its subjects came from 
Canada, Great Britain, the United 
States and even Italy. Many are of 
national importance. The fact that 
only one in every seven was a nat- 
ive of Hamilton suggests the city is 
a good place to earn fame and for- 
tune. 

Coming a decade after Volume I, 
this newest addition to the multi- 
volume series, Dictionary of Hamil- 
ton Biography, shows the same ex- 
cellent scholarship, writing ability 
and team work that earned the ear- 
lier volume such high praise as “a 
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worthy local equivalent to the... 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography.” 
John S. Moir is Professor Emeritus of 
History, University of Toronto, and a 
lecturer at Knox College, Toronto. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be purchased 
through the W.M.S. Bookroom, 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


Thomas Baker McQuesten: 
Public Works, Politics, and 
Imagination 

by John C. Best. 

Hamilton: Corinth Press, 1991. 
$32.00. 

Reviewed by John S. Moir. 

While preparing a documentary 
film about Thomas B. McQuesten, 
the author, a television journalist, 
became intrigued by this “forgotten 
builder” and has now written a 
full-scale biography about that 
publicity-shy Hamiltonian. 

This biography is about one 
man’s dream of a better Ontario, 
about his public achievements, and 
about provincial politics. T. B. 
(Tom) McQuesten entered provin- 
cial affairs via municipal govern- 
ment. At both levels, the game of 
politics had only one purpose for 
him — to provide the power neces- 
sary for building public works to 
benefit Ontario, socially and eco- 
nomically. 

As an Ontario cabinet minister in 
the 1930s and 40s, McQuesten 
created such monumental public 
works as 4,000 miles of new high- 
ways including the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way and the Trans-Canada 
Highway; three international 
bridges — the Rainbow at Niagara 
Falls, the Ivy Lea at Gananoque, 
and the Bluewater at Sarnia; and 
numerous public parks and histor- 
ical reconstructions. 

For readers of the Record, this 
biography will have a special inter- 
est because McQuesten played a 
leading role in opposing the 1925 
Church Union. Like the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the McQuestens, 
founding members of MacNab 
Street Church, were divided by 
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Union. Tom’s brother, a minister, 
joined the United Church; but 
Tom, the lawyer, lobbied Ottawa to 
block the Union bill. 

In 1922 Tom was instrumental in 
reviving the Presbyterian Church 
Association, described so fully in 
the late Keith Clifford’s book, The 
Resistance to Church Union in 
Canada, 1904-1939. He travelled 
throughout the Niagara triangle 
organizing congregational support 
for the continuing church. Perhaps 
it is evidence of his success that 
Hamilton became Canada’s most 
anti-Union City. 

This interesting, readable, abund- 
antly illustrated and handsomely 
produced volume appeared too late 
for Christmas shopping lists, but it 
promises great summer reading. 


Encyclopedia of the Reformed 
Faith 

edited by Donald K. McKim. 
Westminster/John Knox, 1992. 
Reviewed by Brian Fraser. 

American theologian Donald 
McKim, together with his British 
collaborator, David Wright, have 
compiled a reference book of con- 
siderable value for Presbyterians in 
Canada concerned to grasp the 
breadth of the Reformed faith. 
There are 200 contributors, 10 of 
whom are Canadians and five of 
whom are members of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada — Wil- 
liam Klempa, Joseph C. McLel- 
land, Ian S. Rennie, W. Stanford 
Reid and Alan P. F. Sell. 

The articles summarize historical 
developments and current-day ex- 
pressions of the Reformed tradi- 
tion, with particular emphasis on 
the events, people and theological 
issues that have shaped this multi- 
faceted perspective on the Chris- 
tian faith. The encyclopedia bears 
ample testimony to the broad 
nature of the Reformed faith. 
Within the Reformed family, a 
wide diversity of interpretations of 
the Scriptures’ witness to the Word 
of God in Christ is found. 

McKim considers the Reformed 
tradition to be the wing of the 
Reformation that developed in the 
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and professor of history at the Vancouver Poa 6) hse 35 11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 

Beaver st Theology. COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. M4E 226 (216) 690-0031 
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WORSHIP WITH US THIS SUMMER 


Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 
354 Upper Middle Road East 
Oakville, Ontario 
416-842-2800; 416-842-5873 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
47 Owen Street 
Barrie, Ontario 
705-728-3991 
Ministers: Rev. John F.K. Dowds, 
Rev. Malcolm D. Summers 
Sunday Services: 9:00 & 10:30 a.m. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
25 St. Andrew Street 
Stratford, Ontario 
519-271-5668 
Summer Service: June — 11:00 a.m.; 
July & August — 10:00 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. James Ross Dickey 


Minister: Rev. Ferne Reeve 
Sunday Service: (June 28-Sept. 6) 
10:00 a.m. 

Nursery & Church School 


St. Giles Kingsway 
Presbyterian Church 
15 Lambeth Road, Etobicoke, Ontario 
416-233-8591 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Worship: 7:30 p.m. 
Minister: Dr. Clyde Ervine 


Knox Presbyterian Church Renfrew Presbyterian Church 
461 Elizabeth Street 460 Raglan Street South 
Burlington, Ontario Renfrew, Ontario 

416-333-3013 In the Heart of the Ottawa Valley 
Minister: Rev. James R. Weir Minister: Rev. Martin Kreplin 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. Sunday Service: 10:00 a.m. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
56 Thames Street South 
Ingersoll, Ontario 
519-485-3390 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Lonnie S. Atkinson 
Organist: Mrs. Eula Hunt 
Sunday Services: 
June 14 - Sept. 6 at 10:00 a.m. 


Huron Feathers Presbyterian Centre 
Lakeshore Blvd., Sauble Beach 
519-534-4793 
Directors: Rev. John R. Wilson; 
Rev. Charlene E. Wilson 
Sunday Service 
(May 17-Sept. 6): 9:45 a.m. 
Weekly Daycamp Program Also 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
King and Simcoe Streets 
Downtown Toronto 
416-593-5600 
Minister: Rev. G.C. Brett 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
106 Ste. Anne Street, Quebec, Que. 
GIR 3X8 


London, Ontario 
Westmount Presbyterian Church 
Wonderland Rd. S. at Village Green 


“,.. Summer’s lease hath all too 
a 
Interim Moderator: Rev. Robert Sim ee a date, : : 
Sunday Service at 11:00 a.m. uu based church still has time to 
(418) 694-1347 let visitors to your area know 
about your summer worship 
services. 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul To advertise in this space 
Sherbrooke at Bishop, Montreal (at a remarkably reduced rate) 
514-842-3431 contact the Presbyterian Record 
Minister: Rev. J.S.S. Armour office, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Sunday Service: 11:00 a.m. Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. Tel. (416) 
Créche and Nursery, Church School Class 441-1111; Fax (416) 441-2825. 


519-472-3443 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 
Air-conditioned; Children’s Program 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
703 Heritage Drive SW 
Calgary 
403-255-0001 
Minister: Rev. Karl English 
Sunday Services: 

June — 9:30 a.m., 11:15 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
July & August: 10:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 


Retirement Living at its best 


A Self-care Seniors Residence 
provided by a Christian community 


@ Gracious living in a downtown setting. 

@ Private unfurnished bedsitting rooms. 

@ Private 3 piece bathroom. 

@ Fresh linens and Maid Service weekly. 

@ Three nutritious meals served daily. 

@ One Bedroom apartments available with services. 
@ 24-hour medical presence. 

@ 24-hour security. 

@ GUIDED TOURS INCLUDING LUNCH BY RESERVATION ONLY 


Fellowship Towers 
877 Yonge St., Toronto M4W 3M2 


(416) 923-8887 | 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Let the Minister Visit 


I am a colleague of yours who 
recently reread your article regard- 
ing elders and their duty to be 
pastors to their flock — that is, to 
visit and get to know the members 
of their elders’ districts. I agree 
with your answer. But how do we 
get elders to visit when in most 
churches neither ministers, nor 
clerks of session, nor elders them- 
selves believe it is important? 
They seem to say: “Let the minis- 
ters do the visiting. They’re paid 
for it.’ How do we reverse this 
decline? 

I am not sure I agree with your 
generalized comments that only a 
few care about whether elders exer- 
cise their pastoral duties or not. I, 
and many of your colleagues, as 
well as members of congregations, 
certainly do care and share your 
concern. Unfortunately, I have no 
easy answer as to how to reverse 
what seems to be a trend in our 
church. What used to be called 
“the secret weapon of the Presbyte- 
rian Church” — that is, the elder- 
ship — is in danger of losing much 
of its potency because the pastoral 
dimension of the eldership is neg- 
lected. 

Perhaps one possible avenue of 
approach is to make certain the 
men and women who are nomina- 
ted to serve as elders in the con- 
gregation are quizzed prior to their 
election as to whether or not they 
are prepared to take their pastoral 
work seriously. At a time in our 
history when it is already difficult 
to find men and women willing to 
respond to the call to the elder- 
ship, such an approach might 
reduce the list of candidates even 
more. It is always tempting to 
“dull the edges” when it comes to 
approaching people to serve as 
elders. Nevertheless, one wonders 
if such a question is ever asked. 

Furthermore, it seems to me we 


often elect elders without provid- 
ing helpful opportunities for prop- 
er initial training and continuing 
education. I believe many skills, 
such as visiting, can be learned as 
long as there is a true desire to be 
a servant of God’s people. 
Perhaps this whole debate about 
whether or not elders should visit 
is but the “presenting issue” for a 
deeper spiritual malaise in our 
midst. Maybe we are discovering 
few men and women are spiritually 
equipped to serve as elders in our 
church. I do not mean they have 
to know everything; but I do 
believe there must be a sincere 
desire to know more of God’s 
Word, to develop a strong life of 
prayer, and to be reasonably well 
informed (or willing to be in- 
formed) about the doctrine and 
polity of the church. Without such 
a desire and consequent growth in 
a personal spiritual life, it is little 
wonder elders become uncomfort- 
able in  _ visiting the flock. 
ws What if they are 
4 asked about 
the Bible? 


LA [ 
SS 4 


What if they are asked to lead in 
prayer? What if they are queried 
on the church’s position on some 
social issue? 

In closing, I pay tribute to the 
many elders who take their pas- 
toral duties seriously and are used 
mightily by the Lord in the work of 
ministry. They go about their task 
quietly, cultivating friendships and 
relationships, winning the confid- 
ence of their people. All this time 
they are being prepared for that 
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crucial moment when their per- 
sonal presence, love and prayers 
become the source of encourage- 
ment and hope as members in 
their elders’ districts face crisis 
situations.[] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 


Associate Minister 


... for an Active and 
Growing Congregation 


St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ontario 

... ls a well established, active and 
growing congregation of about 600 
people of all ages and from all walks 
of life. 


We are looking for an Associate 
Minister with strong preaching and 
leadership skills, who will share the 
counselling and visitation for a grow- 
ing congregation and community. St. 
Andrew’s has a full program sche- 
dule for most members of the congre- 
gation. However, one of the tasks 
facing the new Associate would be to 
build a solid, challenging program 
for our youth. 


For more information, please contact: 

Mr. Allan Ramsay, 

Convener, Search Committee 

St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian Church, 
94 Legault Crescent, 

Cambridge, Ontario N3C 3T4 

Telephone (519) 658-2675 (evenings) 

or FAX (519) 658-2675 (anytime) 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


€-"') 
Nh 
Yat 
lr yi! 
& I y, 125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


June 1992 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE MODERATOR OF the 117th General Assembly, Dr. John 
Cameron, was the special guest at a dinner and reception held 
at Knox’s Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont., during a recent visit to 
the Waterloo-Wellington Presbytery. Pictured with the Moderator 
are Rev. Linda Ewing, minister of Knox’s Galt, and Rev. Wayne 
Allen, moderator of presbytery. : 


A NEW STAINED GLASS WINDOW was presented recently to 
Knox Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., by Helene and Ross Forbert. 
Pictured with the Forberts are soloist Sheila Comrie and the 
minister, Rev. William Baird. The window fronts a busy 
thoroughfare and is visible to passers-by. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Rosedale Church, Rosedale, Ont., 
honoured Mary Halliday and her son, Jim Halliday, March 29, 
with the presentation of gifts in thankful recognition of their long 
and faithful service. Jim received a pen and pencil set for his 
work as church custodian. Mary, who has served as organist 
since 1937 and has seldom been absent from her place at the 
organ, received an inscribed plaque, a music box and a floral 
arrangement. A retired school teacher, Mary was joined by 
many former pupils and friends for the occasion. Pictured (left 


to right) are: Rev. W. H. Halliday-Baird, Mary Halliday, Jim 
Halliday and Gerrit Struik. 
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$ 
THE CONGREGATION OF Eastmount Church, Hamilton, cele- 
brated its 37th anniversary on March 8. Pictured are: Rev. 
Mona Denton, minister of St. Paul’s Church, Carluke and Knox 
Church, Binbrook, Ont., and guest preacher for the occasion; 
Rev. Derwyn Hill, minister of Eastmount. A pot luck luncheon 
was held after the service. 


A CELTIC CROSS stained-glass window which was originally 
part of First Church, Montreal, was rededicated at Knox, 
Crescent, Kensington and First Church on March 1. Dr. R. 
Sheldon MacKenzie, a former minister of First Church, was the 
guest speaker. The ceremony was also attended by representa- 
tives of the old 78th Fraser Highlanders. In 1786, members of 
this regiment were among the founding members of the first 
Presbyterian congregation in Montreal, which built the first 
Presbyterian church in 1792. This congregation later built First 
Church where it worshipped from 1910-1983, when it joined 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church. Pictured are Dr. D. Neil 
and the pipers who led the congregation into Knox Hall where 
the window was unveiled. 


4 ' oy 


PICTURED ARE the women of Runnymede Church, Toronto, prior to their annual 
Victorian Tea. The tea is held every spring, with the proceeds going to the WMS — Mary 
Weatherall group. 


yas) 


THE CONGREGATION OF Calvin Hungarian Church, Edmonton, celebrated its 40th 
anniversary on March 29, Pictured (from the left) are the participants at the thanksgiving 
worship: Leslie Nagy, former president; Dr. Joseph Pungur, minister (at the pulpit); Rev. 
Gabor Dezse, former minister of the church; Dr. Kalman Gondocz, minister of Calvin 
Hungarian Church, Calgary; Rev. Frigyes Metzger, the founding minister of the church 
and special guest preacher; Dr. Thomas Nyarady, minister emeritus. 


e ®. 
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THE CHOIR OF Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., honoured Margaret McGuire on Feb. 21 
for her many years as choir member and assistant organist. Margaret is pictured, 
surrounded by choir friends, prior to cutting her retirement cake. 


ae 


A CELEBRATION WAS HELD on Satur- 
day, Jan. 26, in honour of Agnes 
Fleming's 100th birthday. The reception 
was held at Hillview Church, Islington, 
Ont., where Agnes is a member (and 
regular attender), Shown with her is 
Rev. P. G. D. Kerr, minister of Hillview. 


A JACK AND JILL SHOWER was held by 
the congregation of Knox Church, Mid- 
land, Ont., March 29, in honour of Rev. 
James R. Kitson, minister of Knox, and 
Melissa Nieuwhof. Melissa is a member 
of Knox and her parents are elders there. 
More than 200 people attended the 
shower. The couple was married on May 
2 


THE CONGREGATION OF Rockway 
Church, Ont., honoured Vera Hallet with 
a retirement party and fellowship dinner, 
Jan, 12, on the occasion of her retire- 
ment after 65 years as music director 
and choir leader. 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


\ 


A COMMUNION WARE CABINET designed and built by George 
Methley was presented to Runnymede Church, Toronto, by 
George and his wife, Elizabeth, in memory of her parents, 
Archibald and Elizabeth (Rodger) Sword, who were longtime 
and faithful members of the church. The Methleys are pictured 
with Dr. Gardiner C. Dalzell, minister of Runnymede. 


A NEW ORGAN was recently dedicated for use at Knox Church, 
Crieff, Ont. Seated at the organ console is Janice McDonald, 
organist and choir leader. Others include: Lorna McDonald, 
choir member; Glen Murch, committee member; Derek Jamie- 
son, clerk of session; Rev. Anne Yee-Hibbs; Frank Pearce, 
committee member. (Photo: Paul McDonald) 
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ON EASTER SUNDAY, the Presbytery of Glengarry dedicated 
the new church building for Knox Church, Moose Creek, Ont. 
The old building was destroyed by fire on Nov. 24, 1990. 
Pictured (left to right) are: Rev. Tom Gemmell, guest preacher; 
Rev. Garry van Bruchem, minister of Knox Church; Rev. lan 
MacMillan, moderator of presbytery; Stuart McKay, clerk of 
session. 


A COMBINED 100 YEARS of service as elders at St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Liskeard, Ont., by Bill Barr and Stan Maddock was 
recognized recently. Bill (pictured left) was ordained a ruling 
elder in 1932 and Stan joined the session in 1952. The two men 
attend session meetings regularly and are active in the life of 
the congregation. They are also longtime friends who share the 
same birthday. Shown with them is Rev. Donald Muir. 


2 
THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, New Westminster, B.C., 
commissioned Roxanne Stewart as its Pastor of Discipleship and 
Programming during the worship service on April 5. With her 
are Wm. Steward, clerk of session, and Dr. Kevin Livingston, 


minister of First Church. A pot luck luncheon was held after the 
service. 


AT A RECENT congregational social held in The Presbyterian 
Church of Mount Royal, Montreal, music was provided by mem- 
bers of the congregation originally from Ghana and Cameroon. 
Among those enjoying themselves were: Joyce Milne (seated), 
Alberta Abbott, Rev. Hugh Jack, Kwasi Agyarko, Nana Owusu- 
Karikari, Ritchie Clark and John Williamson. 


Where new 


FRIEND 


are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence offering 
the comforts of home with * 
the added benefits 
of security, service, #8 
and a great city 
location ~ and 
reasonable rates. 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


_NEW HORIZ= 


1140 Bloor StW., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


be 


A SPECIAL SERVICE was held at Duff's Church, Puslinch, Ont., 
to observe the 25th anniversary of the ordination of women. 
Participating in the service were Glennys Stewart, clerk of 
session, Rev. Anne Yee-Hibbs and elder Joan Law. (Photo: Paul 
McDonald) 


Send to 

Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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News 


Record wins CCP awards 

The Presbyterian Record received 
two awards at the 1992 Canadian 
Church Press Convention held 
April 22-24 at Queen of Apostles 
Renewal Centre, Mississauga, Ont- 
ario. 

“Death Announcement,” written 
by John Congram (March 1991 
Record), was part of a three-way tie 
for Best Editorial. (The two other 
winners were Carolyn Purden, Ang- 
lican Journal and Fr. Andrew Britz, 
Prairie Messenger.) Commenting 
on “Death Announcement,” the 
judges said: “In a flurry of edi- 
torials on the Gulf War, this one 
stands out... . A touching treat- 
ment of a perpetually horrible 
Christian dilemma.” 

In the category of Theological 
Reflection: Inspirational, “Mirror 


for the Blind” by Joseph McLel- © 


land (March 1991 Record) received 
an Honourable Mention. 

L. June Stevenson, editor of Glad 
Tidings, also received an Honour- 
able Mention in the Best Feature 
category for her article “The Gift” 
in the magazine’s December 1991 
issue. 

The A. C. Forrest Memorial 
Award for Excellence in Religious 
Journalism was presented for the 
first time at this year’s convention. 
The award, which includes a $1,000 
cash prize, honours the memory of 
Rev. Al Forrest, who was editor of 
the United Church Observer for 23 
years. The award is sponsored by 
the A. C. Forrest Memorial Award 
Committee of the United Church 
Observer Board of Directors, toge- 
ther with Canadian Church Press, 
and will be presented annually. 
Provision has also been made for 
up to three honourable mention 
prizes of $100 each at the discre- 
tion of the judges. 

The winner of the first A. C. 
Forrest Memorial Award was 
PMC: The Practice of Ministry in 
Canada for its feature “Learning 
from Native Ministry.” 

Angels 

Treat people like angels; you will 

meet some and help make some. 
— Max Lucado 


Dr. Nigel Cameron 


Renewal Fellowship annual 
meeting held 

The Renewal Fellowship Within 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada held its annual meeting 
March 6-7 at Willowdale Church, 
Willowdale, Ontario. Over 150 
people from across Canada 
attended the event. 

Dr. Nigel Cameron, lately of 
Rutherford House in Edinburgh, 
and now the Director of the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy program at Trin- 
ity Evangelical Divinity School in 
Deerfield, Illinois, was the main 
speaker. His three addresses dealt 
with the judgement of God, em- 
phasizing the reality and serious- 
ness of sin, and also God’s grace 
through Christ. 

Workshops were held on Satur- 
day afternoon in the following 
areas: Evangelism, with Rev. Larry 
Brice (Knox Church, Jarvis, Ont.); 
Discipleship, with Rev. Neal 
Mathers (Emmanuel Church, 
North Ottawa); Teen Ministry, with 
James Walton (St. Andrew’s 
Church, Parry Sound, Ont.); Issues 
Facing the Church, with Rev. Don 
McCallum (Kortright Church, 
Guelph, Ont.) and Rev. John 
Vaudry (St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingham, Ont.); Muslim Ministry, 
with Calvin and Diane Dadian of 
the Fellowship of Faith for Mus- 
lims. 
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Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
working to alleviate hunger 
The Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
(CFGB) is a charitable organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to respond 
to the needs of the hungry around 
the world. Thus far in 1992, Cana- 
dian farmers are donating record 
amounts of grain to CFGB, despite 
facing their worst economic crisis 
since the Depression. 

“Canadian farmers’ concern for 
Others is not stifled by their own 
difficulties,” says Al Doerkson, 
executive director of the Food- 
grains Bank. 

The donated grain is shipped to 
countries in Africa and Central 
America where, plagued often by 
drought and natural disasters, or 
war, the people are unable to grow 
enough to feed themselves. 

Cash donations are also made to 
CFGB and are used to cover the 
costs involved in moving the grain. 
The Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency matches donations 
on a four-to-one basis. 


An Ethiopian man carries his 
allotment of grain. 


At present, the Presbyterian 
Church is not one of the eleven 
partners supporting the work of 
the Foodgrains Bank. One Presby- 
terian who thinks the church 
should seriously consider becoming 
involved with CFGB is George 
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FROM THE PAST RECORD 


June 1967 (25 years) 


Our minister, in his sermons, 
quotes a lot from the theologians. 
What can be done about it? 

Very little, but have a talk with 
him. He is really paying you a 
compliment; he assumes you will 
be able to take it all in. I 
appreciate your feeling, for I once 
sat under a minister who did this 
often, and I usually slid off at the 
first corner. The real question is, 
how apt and how good are the 
quotations? — Dr. Louis Fowler 


June 1942 (50 years) 


The Funeral of 
L. M. Montgomery 
It was at Cavendish (“Avonlea” of 
the novels), Prince Edward Island, 
that the body of the distinguished 
authoress was laid to rest on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April twenty- 
ninth, in the Hill Cemetery over- 
looking Green Gables, with the 
sand dunes and lingering patches 
of snow-white ice on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in the distance to the 
north. Spring had not yet quite 
fully come, and snow still held in 
places where the drifts had been 
deep; but the wild geese and the 
braver of the songbirds had 
arrived, and while the southwest 
wind blew strongly, the sun shone, 
and the wind being toward, not 
from, the Gulf and the ice, the 
afternoon was not uncomfortable 
for the great concourse of people 
who had come from nearly every 


section of the Island to look for 
the last time on a beloved face, 
clothed now in “the white majesty 
of death,” and to pay loving tribute 
to one of themselves who had 
reached a place of shining pre- 
eminence in the world of creative 
literature. 


The day previous, Mrs. Macdon- 
ald’s remains, accompanied by her 
husband, Rev. Ewen Macdonald of 
Toronto (by birth of the Island like 
his distinguished wife), and the two 
sons, Dr. Stuart and Mr. Chester 
Macdonald, lawyer, of Toronto, 
after the train trip from Toronto, 
and the crossing of Northumber- 
land Strait by ferry, had reached 
her birth-land. The last stage of 
the long journey had been the 
twelve-mile motor drive from Hun- 
ter River railway station to Green 
Gables, the home of the immortal 
creation, “Anne,” and the local 
setting of one of the most beautiful 
and appealing works of all fiction. 

The service in the Cavendish 
Church was deeply impressive. 
The edifice was crowded to capa- 
city, many standing throughout, 
and some not able to gain admit- 
tance. The minister, who had been 
chosen by the deceased to preside, 
the Rev. John Stirling of Kensing- 
ton, and who had officiated when 
the young organist had married the 
young minister, came near to being 
mastered by his emotion as he 
began his address, which followed 
the singing of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm, prayer by Rev. J. B. Skinner 
of Winsloe, and Scripture reading 
by Rev. G. W. Tilley, pastor of the 
Cavendish Church. ... 

Following the service in the 
church the body was committed to 
the Hill Cemetery which looks 
down on Green Gables to the left, 
and off toward the sea to the right, 
with all Avonlea stretching out in 
front. 

“Doubtless in the years to come 
many will visit the Hill Cemetery, 
and the hill grave where rests the 
dust of the creator of ‘Anne’ and 
the interpreter of Avonlea to all 
the world. To the imaginative, and 
to those with the seeing eye, and 
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the hearing ear, there will be much 
to contemplate, and much to enjoy. 
Not all will see with the keen eye, 
nor hear with the alert ear of the 
distinguished sleeper in the hillside 
grave; but they will be dull of soul 
and devoid of spiritual sense if, 
standing there, they do not feel 
their pulses quicken at the thought 
of their proximity to the dust of 
one who painted life so joyously, 
so full of hope, and of sweetness 
and light.” 


June 1917 (75 years) 


Our Church has seven foreign mis- 
sion fields: two in China, one each 
in Korea, Formosa, Trinidad and 
British Guiana, besides foreigners 
in Canada.... 


June 1892 (100 years) 


The Secret of the Honest Life 
The secret of the honest life to 
which there has been such a uni- 
versal tribute from all classes and 
creeds is seen in the following 
incident, never before published: 
One of our ministers was assisting 
Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, at the 
communion. Driving to a neigh- 
bouring station to preach in the 
afternoon, the horse ran away and 
the minister was badly hurt. He 
was brought back to the house of 
the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, 
where he lay for some weeks, 
nursed with the tenderest care. 
During that time, Mr. Mackenzie 
was appointed premier. One day 
Mrs. Mackenzie was sitting by the 
sick bed when a letter was handed 
to her. She read it in silence, 
while a quiet tear stole down her 
cheek. The patient asked if there 
was any bad news. Without a word 
she handed him the letter. It was 
from her husband, telling her of 
his appointment, recalling all the 
way by which they had been led 
through life, and asking her to pray 
for him now that he might be kept 
right amid the temptations and 
difficulties of his responsible 
position. 1 


June 1992 


THE MUSIC GROUP 


DIGITAL SAMPLING COMPUTER ORGANS 
FOR CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
BROCHURES & PRICES UPON REQUEST... 
ORGANS ON DISPLAY IN SHOWROOM. * 
ALSO: LARGEST SELECTION OF DUTCH 


Welcome to 
St. Andrew’s, 
Burk’s Falls, Ont. 


TAPES & CD'S IN NORTH AMERICA. ie 


Showroom open Saturdays 9:30 - 5:00 and 
by appointment. 


a new member of the 
Record’s 


Every Home Plan 190 Highway #7 West (Bypass), 


Unit 5, BRAMPTON, Ont. L7A 1A1 


(416)455-0797 


CONTENT D1027 
PRICE: $8,691.30 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e@ CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
eo ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. MSV 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 


270 Wyse Road 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Perth 
175th Anniversary 
Homecoming 


June 24, 1992 — Anniversary Dinner 
June 26, 1992 — Strawberry Luncheon 
Evening — Old Fashioned Hymn Sing 

june 27, 1992 — Family BBQ 

June 28, 1992 — Anniversary Service 


All are cordially welcome. 
For further information contact 
Mr. J. R. Ernest Miller, 
RR #4, Box 27, Perth, Ontario K7H 3C6 
or you can telephone (613) 267-1210 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec 
HAR 1E6 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SEAFORTH, ONTARIO 
125TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
Homecoming Celebrations Service 
Sunday, August 30, 2:30 p.m. 
Harpurhay Cemetery 
B.B.Q. at the church to follow. 


All former ministers,nembers, adher- 
ents cordially invited. For advance tick- 
ets for B.B.Q. or for more information 
please call (519) 527-1273. Anniversary 
Service in November. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


June 1992 


News 
continued from page 44 


Bullen of Goderich, Ontario, who 
was part of a CFGB tour to Africa 
in February. 

While in Africa, George visited 
several sites in Ethiopia such as 
the food-for-work projects in Selaly 
and Gerado. He visited reforesta- 
tion projects in Alaba and Woron- 
cha. And he also saw grain being 
distributed according to the needs 
of each family, with careful records 
being kept. 

In Kenya, he observed the load- 
ing of CFGB pinto beans into a 
plane bound for southern Sudan. 
The beans were grown in Manitoba 
and Ontario. 

In Zimbabwe, he visited the Ton- 
gogara Refugee Camp and in 
Mozambique, the Maforga Chris- 
tian Farm, where many orphaned 
children are cared for. 

By the tour’s end, the visits to 
these and others sites had con- 
vinced George Bullen and his 
travelling companions that the 
work being done by the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank is worthy of sup- 
port by all who take seriously the 
need to share. 


Presbyterians sharing United 
church during construction of 
apartments 

In an effort to meet the changing 
needs of its community, the con- 
gregation of Bonar-Parkdale 
Church, Toronto, has begun con- 
struction of an apartment building 
next to the church that will offer 
low-cost housing for seniors. In 
the meantime, until construction is 
completed in early to mid-1992, 
the congregation is sharing worship 
services with Parkdale United 
Church. 

Parkdale United Church has first- 
hand knowledge of what its Presby- 
terian neighbours are going 
through. In the 1970s, the congre- 
gation demolished its church build- 
ing and replaced it with an 11- 
storey, 135-suite apartment build- 
ing offering low-cost housing for 
working single people. Church 
services are held on the building’s 
main floor. 

This is also not the first time the 
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DEATHS 


DEANS, REV. ALEXANDER McCUL- 
LOCH, MC, BRE, died April 5 in 
Orillia, Ont. 

Rev. Alex Deans was born in Toronto of 
Scottish parents. He received his early 
education at St. Alban’s Choir School and 
Central Tech in Toronto. After high 
school, he entered business and enrolled 
in evening classes at Toronto Bible 
College (TBC). 

Alex entered the medical corps in the 
Second World War and, after his 
commissioning, joined the Queen’s Own 
Rifles Regiment. He received the Military 
Cross for valour from King George VI. 
During four years of hospitalization for 
tuberculosis, he continued studies at TBC 
and received a diploma. He became 
assistant personnel manager at A. V. Roe 
and later TBC Field and Alumni 
Secretary. 

In 1959 Deans became the first layman 
to serve in the Church Offices of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, working 
on the boards of Stewardship and Budget, 
and later Congregational Life where he 
gave leadership in Presbyterian Men and 
Eldership Training. He also served on the 
boards of the Canadian Bible Society and 
the Latin American Mission. 

Alex Deans completed BRE studies at 
TBC. He graduated from Knox College 
and was ordained in 1977. He served at 
Alderwood, Toronto for eight years and 
was Clerk of West Toronto Presbytery 
and Chaplain of Canadian Legion 
Branches 46, 286 and Zone D2. 

Upon retiring in 1987, Alex and wife 
Barbara moved to Orillia and attended 
Orillia Presbyterian Church (St. 
Andrew’s). He was frequently guest 
preacher in vacant congregations and 
assisted in visitation at Knox, Midland. 

Alex Deans is survived by wife Barbara, 
and the children of Alex and the late 
Clara Hicks: Don, Muriel, Audrey and 
husband Tom, and three grandchildren. 

SMITH, REV. WAYNE A., BA, BD, DD, 
65, a minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died in Macon, Georgia, on 
April 15 while en route back to Canada 
from his winter home in Florida. 

Dr. Wayne Smith was born in Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. During the Second 
World War, he served as flying officer in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. After 
studies at McGill University and Knox 
College, he was ordained in 1951. 


For 37 years he served Ontario pastor- 
ates in Port Carling/Bala/Torrance; East- 
mount, Hamilton; Paris; St. Andrew’s, 
Galt, Cambridge. Prior to his last charge, 
he was executive secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Action where he 
was wholeheartedly committed to the out- 
working of the gospel in terms of justice 
and compassion. In 1982 Smith was elec- 
ted Moderator of the 108th General 
Assembly. Knox College honoured him 
with the Doctor of Divinity degree. 

Dr. Smith had a quiet temperament 
which endeared him to people from all 
walks in life. All who knew him spoke 
well of him. 

Wayne Smith recently completed his life 
story entitled Smith Family Century. He is 
survived by wife Dorothy, son Greg and 
wife Michelle, daughter Catherine and 
husband George, and two grandchildren. 


STEWART-PATTERSON, REV. DR. 


ALISON, LRAM, B.Th., STM, D. Min., 
died in Montreal, March 5S. 

Alison Stewart-Patterson was born in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine. She studied music in London and 
received her LRAM from the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. In 1956 she emigrated to 
Canada and taught music in Montreal. 

In 1977 Alison graduated from McGill 
University and Presbyterian College and 
entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. After serving for two years as 
assistant minister at The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, she was called to 
Eglise St. Luc where she ministered for 
seven years. She maintained her roots in 
Scotland, serving twice as Chaplain to The 
Lord High Commissioner of the General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Stewart-Patterson spent three years 
in New Zealand with First Church of the 
Otago in Dunedin. She also completed 
her doctorate at Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Los Angeles. She returned to Mon- 
treal in 1989 to minister at Maisonneuve- 
St. Cuthbert’s. Alison served on boards 
and committees of many different organi- 
zations. She encouraged laypeople to 
serve wherever they could. 

Alison Stewart-Patterson is survived by 
husband Cleveland and children David, 
Iain and Christian. 


ATKINS, MYRTLE LOUISE, 98, oldest 


member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., April 
15. 


CLEMENTS, CHARLES KENNETH, i 
faithful member 40 years, ruling elder, 
active ministry of outreach, Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, Montreal, Feb. 14. 

DUNDON, JOHN, 85, elder 30 years, rep- 
resentative elder, Saint John’s, Dalhousie, 
N.B., Jan. 13. 

GAGE, MILDRED, longtime adherent, 
Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., April 17. 

GRAY, ANGUS WHITELAW, 78, lifelong 
member, faithful elder 27 years, North 
Mornington, Listowel, Ont. 

HERON, EDGAR ROBERT, 83, elder 50 
years, Sunday school superintendent 21 
years, church treasurer 12 years, longtime 
choir member, Burns, Ashburn, Ont., 
April 10. ; 

HOOD, JAMES W., faithful elder, longtime 
member, Clairlea Park, Scarborough, 
Ont., March 16. 

HYDE, RONALD, 56, longtime member, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., April 2. 

LAMROCK, WINNIFRED M., 87, lifetime 
member, dedicated elder, Sunday school 
teacher, church historian, secretary- 
treasurer of Ladies Aid, St. Andrew’s, 
Oxford Mills, Ont., Dec. 13. 

MORELAND, MOLLIE, longtime member, 
choir member, active in seniors group, 
Rogers Memorial, Toronto, Feb. 15. 

MORRISON, DONALD EWEN, assessor 
elder, Trinity, Grenfell; representative 
elder, secretary-treasurer and convener of 
board of managers, Dunleath, Yorkton, 
Sask., Dec. 19. 

POWELL, SARAH, longtime member, 
Rogers Memorial, Toronto, March 23. 
ROBINSON, RUBY, 82, faithful member 
58 years, St. Andrew’s, South Mountain, 

Ont., Feb. 18. 

SHAW, EVANS, 72, longtime elder, Ren- 
frew Church, Renfrew, Ont., April 4. 

WATSON, MARY, 97, member over 50 
years, active in WMS and Guild groups, 
Knox, Crescent, Kensington, First, 
Montreal; in Cobourg, Ont., March. 

WILLARS, GLADYS, 94, longtime mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard, Ont., 
March 26. 

ZADANYI, ALEXANDER “ALEX,” 62, 
elder, Caledonia Church, Caledonia, Ont., 
March 31. 


Welcome to 
First, Port Colborne, Ont. 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


News 
continued from page 46 


two churches have worked toge- 
ther. For the past 15 years, they 
have held joint services during the 
summer months. This time, how- 


ever, they are even sharing Sunday 
school classes. 

Rev. Bill Bruce, interim minister 
of Parkdale United, compares the 
experience to “having cousins 
move in for awhile” and feels that 
sharing services is “a nice, neigh- 
bourly thing to do.” 

He and Rev. Fred Reed, minister 


of Bonar-Parkdale Church, share 
the worship services. Music is 
under the direction of Wally Thur- 
ston, organist at Bonar-Parkdale 
for 40 years. 

The two long-established congre- 
gations hope to continue working 
together in the future for the bene- 
fit of their community. 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 


Johnston, Rev. Marion E., Pincland, Burl - 
ington, Ont., March 29. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 


Cook, Rev. Craig, Heritage Green, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., Feb. 27. 

Hurd, Rev. James T., St. Paul’s, Woodstock, 
N.B., Feb. 6. 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 
Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 
Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 


Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 


Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd. New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4A 3L3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Ross 
MacKay, 581 Sharon St., Montreal, Que. 
H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1 Y 
4K1. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2B SH4 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

Ste. Foy, Que., St. Marc. Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que. 
GOB 2B0. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1J0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Amherstview, Trinity (Kingston). Dr. J.H. 
Williams, RR 1, Hillier, Ont. KOK 2J0. 


Angus, Zion. Rev. George Cunningham, 
Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6KS. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 
2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1HO0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2V 1G7. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1SS. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3T6. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1V5S. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7TN 3Cz2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1B0. 
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Meaford, Knox. Rev. K.S. Barker, 865 2nd 
Ave. W., Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 
Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 

Ont. NOK 1Mo. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa. Rev. Jim Perrie, 
606 Metler Rd., RR 3, Fenwick, Ont. LOS 
1C0. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. Janet Allan 
DeWolfe, Box 1467, Petrolia, Ont. NON 
1RO. 

Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T‘4S4. 

Sarnia, St. Giles (effective Sept. 1). Rev. 
T.A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Alex 
Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiverton, Ont. NOG 
2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. Alice Wilson, 378- 
10th St., Hanover, Ont. N4N 1P5. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
SCO. 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V SR8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers (effective June 30). Rev. 
Mark Richardson, 1102-23rd Ave. NW, 
Calgary T2M 1T7. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Maicolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V 5B3. 


Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles Projects contact: Rev. Linda Ashfield, 


(Ecumenical). Ian Morrison, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 or R.C. Garvin, 
Supt. of Missions, 20080-48 Ave., Langley, 
B.C. V3A SMS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J O0W6. 

| Fort St. John, B.C. Search Committee, Box 

' 6466, Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 4H9. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia : 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry Mclntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2P 2E1. 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 

| V7L 1N7. 

_ Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 

bigs) 2) 

| Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
Overseas Personnel Needs 

2 Medical Doctors 

(General Practice, 

Surgery); Person with 

social work or pastoral 

experience; Financial 

Officer 

ESL Teachers 

Old Testament Professor 

(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Rev. Peter Ruddell, General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Canada Operations Personnel 

Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Tan Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Missionary Forester — to work in rural 
setting in Kamloops Presbytery with 
Ulkatcho and Kluskus Native Bands in 
acquiring and managing a Wholistic Tree 
Farm Licence. Contact: Rev. George Peters, 
Box 532, Kamloops, B.C. V2C SL2 


Africa 


China 
Taiwan 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Summer 1992 Opportunities 
Family Camping Co-ordinator, synod 
camp, Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, Que. 

Hospitality Assistant, Crieff Hills 
Community, Puslinch, Ont. 

Daily Vacation Bible School Leader, 
Kitchener, Ont.; last two weeks of August. 

Mission Workers, Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa. 

Light construction workers for 
Nicaragua, Aug. 9-29; also interpreter 
(fluent in Spanish), adult project supervisor, 
adult spiritual director. 


YIM Co-ordinator, 50 Erb St. W., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2L 1T1. 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 
Toronto, Rosedale, half-time position, 
church school. Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Attn: Convener, Christian Edu- 
cation, 129 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto 
M4W 283. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 


Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, Direc- 
tor, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 (519- 
824-7898). 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern Onta- 
rio seeks half-time Youth Director to pro- 
vide leadership development for youth work 
in synod. Open to ordained or lay person. 
Contact: Rev. Robert Graham, Box 275, 
Howick, P.Q. JOS 1G0. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Hamilton 
Rev. D.J. Herbison, 801-1966 Main St. W., 
Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1J6 (416-526-1080). 


“WIN A FREE 
ULTRAMATIC SCOOTER" 


NEW FOR 1992 
ULTRAMATIC’S EXCLUSIVE 
GOLD WARRANTY. 


FREE LIFETIME SERVICE 
ANYWHERE IN ONTARIO 


Bob McLean, 
TV Personality 
and Ultramatic 
Spokesperson 


lor anyone with limited mobility, including 

persons with heart disease, arthritis, stroke, 
emphysema, neuro-muscular problems or 
people who simply can't walk long distances. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
Persons interested in developing innova- 
tive programs for Christian Education and 
Community Outreach as well as sharing in 
all other aspects of ministry in a large and 


growing congregation in the centre of 
Canada are invited to correspond with: 


The Search Committee 
(or the Rev. Keith E. Boyer) 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
207 South Brodie Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 1C1 


Telephone (807) 622-4273 


MINISTERS — YOUTH GROUPS 
WOULD YOU LIKE HELP WITH 
YOUTH MINISTRY ?? 


Add a spark — something new and different!! 
With over 15 years experience in youth and 
camp ministry | can help. 
Consider — a weekend retreat for youth 
a development seminar for group leaders 
an evening of fun and games. 
| can lead or assist in planning any of these 
and more. 

Call for more information: 

Scott Sinclair 
2 York Street 
Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 1L6 
519-942-2483 


AT YOUR HOME 
NO OBLIGATION 
DEMONSTRATION 


Financial assistance available. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-387-4169 


Across Canada Call 1-800-268-8595 
[ FOR FREE! FULL COLOUR BOOKLET i! 


| Please rush me the free colour booklet, at no obligation, on how you can help. 


Name 


ULTRAMATIC ® 


Burlington, Ontario L7L 5V1 


MOBILITY FREEDOM Il, INC. 
730 DARLENE COURT (at Fairview Street) 


Presbyterian Record | 


We Can 
Help! 


Registered Vendor with “Assistive Device Program” (Ministry of Health) 


Vendors for Sierra, Quadra & Canadian Wheelchairs 
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MEDITATION 


Blake Walker 


Fairest Lord Jesus 


Read: Colossians 2 


“For in [Christ] the fullness of deity dwells bodily, 
and you have come to fullness in him.” (vss 9-10) 


“Not that I believe in horoscopes or anything like that . . . but it never hurts 
to check the columns.” — words from a friend 


“ ‘Purity in eating leads to purity in being, in essence, in mind and in 
emotions’ became my motto ... Through vegetarian eating not only was my 
body cleansed, but my soul too.” — Caryl Matrisciana 


“Through channelling millions of people are discovering experiences — their 
own and others — that satisfy their hunger for meaning.” 


— Stanley Ralph Ross 


fhe comments highlight prac- 
tices known as the New Age Move- 
ment or the New Mysticism. The 
growing popularity of such prac- 
tices is well documented. George 
Gallup Jr. predicted the latter part 
of the century would be marked by 
decline in church attendance on 
the one hand, and by mounting in- 
volvement in spiritual activity on 
the other. 

What would you say to a friend 
immersed in astrology, in rituals of 
“inner purification” or the latest 
forms of spiritism? How do you 
feel the church should respond to 
these and other practices when set 
in belief systems that are quite 
outside the Christian orbit? 

Here are a few personal reflec- 
tions. 

Surely we ought to note carefully 
the interest in spiritual experience 
and reality that proliferates today. 
In spite of drooping church attend- 
ance, the search and yearning for 
the supernatural is there to be met. 
Those indifferent to organized reli- 
gion may well respond positively to 
neighbourhood groups or devo- 
tional reading/videos at home. 
And, surprising as it may sound, 
direct involvement in expressions 
of Christian spirituality such as 
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group prayer, support clusters for 
healing or Scripture meditation 
may prove more inviting for un- 
churched friends than traditional 
forms of outreach. 

Let’s not underestimate our 
proven resources for renewal and 
community at the very time so 
many are open to them. 

Another point may be obvious, 
yet needs to be said. Don’t be sur- 
prised to find positive points of 
contact between Christian and New 
Age spirituality. 

The Christian is always free to 
enjoy soothing music, to limber up 
with healthful exercise, or to “go 
for the green” when it comes to 
diet changes. “The good creation 
of God” will ever be an essential 
component of the gospel. As the 
children have sung for years: 

“This is my Father’s world, 

He shines in all that’s fair.” 
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This said, the gap between New 
Age spirituality and the gospel 
remains wide. Those biblical pass- 
ages in which believers are alerted 
to the seductive half-truths of their 
day are particularly helpful in this 
regard. Colossians chapter two, for 
example, warns against observances 
based on the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, taboos in eating 
and drinking, “the worship of 
angels” and “dwelling on visions.” 
These are basically the same prac- 
tices referred to at the outset of 
this meditation. The New Age 
Movement is not new after all. 

Ultimately, we will want to ask 
the same question of New Age 
practitioners that we would ask of 
anyone else: “What will [you] do 
with Jesus who is called the Mes- 
siah?” (Matthew 27:22). 

In Colossians Jesus is identified 
as the God-man; creator, giver and 
the goal of all life. He has re- 
opened the way of life to the 
Father. Those who receive this 
new life “have come to fullness in 
him.” This fullness (pleroma) does 
not mean perfection. It does mean 
full provision. Why would we look 
elsewhere? 

Through the leading of God’s 
Spirit, we look to the one in whom 
the Father’s glory is made visible, 
in whom the Father’s pardon is 
made real, and in whom the 
Father’s presence is made 
known. 


Prayer: 

Fairest Lord Jesus! Ruler of all 
nature! 

O Thou of God and man the Son! 

Thee will I cherish, Thee will I 
honour, 

Thou my soul’s glory, joy and 
crown.” [] 


Scripture quotations are from the NRSV. 


Blake Walker is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Sherbrooke, Que. 


Presbyterian Profile 


John Sargent Moir 


by T. M. Bailey 


Making history live for the 
present generation 


F., a Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese to ask a Presbyterian elder to 
open a public window on its priv- 
ate documents for the first time is 
not an everyday event. In fact, it 
may be a first. 

When the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Toronto searched for an 
unusual way to celebrate its 150th 
birthday, planners decided to let 
the world peek into the past state 
of Roman Catholic spiritual life. 
This meant opening up extensive 
archives to public scrutiny. For 
the first time, Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike would be allowed to 
see how the former lived out their 
faith. 

The next step was to engage a 
sensitive historian to choose the 
right documents and to comment 
on their significance. They 
appealed to John Sargent Moir, 
author of Enduring Witness, the 
definitive history of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Recently 
retired, and given the title Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History at the 
University of Toronto, Dr. Moir 
now teaches Canadian Presbyterian 
history to students at Knox Col- 
lege. 

The 225-page sesquicentennial 
book, for which John was recently 
presented with a medal by the 
archdiocese, has a long title, 
Church and Society: Documents on 
the Religious and Social History of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Toronto from the Archives of the 
Archdiocese. 

The author’s task was to choose, 
edit and write from those docu- 
ments which best reflected Catholic 
growth and development. A 
reviewer of the newly-published 
book has commented on the suc- 
cess of the result: “Catholics can 
only gain from a more thorough 
knowledge of the everyday, down- 


John Moir 
looks on as 
Archbishop 

Aloysius 

Ambrozic 

examines 

a copy of 
Church and 

Society. 


to-earth stuff of salvation.” 

The book’s originators hoped to 
present a living history of their 
Spiritual, administrative and social 
life. They are happy about the way 
John injected life into the nine 
chapters dealing with: early days; 
life of the community; social issues, 
like keeping the sabbath as a day 
of rest; organized charity; religion 
and politics; the education of 
Catholic youth; immigration; 
labour, unionism and capitalism; 
the two world wars; private and 
public dealings with “separated 
brethren.” It took the author two 
years to draw this lively picture. 

John is a former member of our 
church’s Committee on History 
and editor of the recent Called to 
Witness, Volume III. At present, he 
is writing the history of St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ontario. He has 
been active in Presbyterian congre- 
gations such as Markham and 
Unionville. 

In 1967 John served as President 
of the Ontario Historical Society, 
and in 1969 as President of the 
Canadian Society of Church His- 
tory and a founder of the Canadian 
Society of Presbyterian History. 
While serving as archivist for our 
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church from 1975 to 1980, he 
wrote a 13-page pamphlet called 
For the Record, a brief introduction 
to definitions, policies and practices 
for the records of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

A native of Toronto, John lives 
with his wife Jacqueline in Port 
Dover, where they receive letters 
and visits from their large and scat- 
tered family. Rarely away from his 
computer, this much-published his- 
torian is in constant demand as a 
writer for encyclopedias, religious 
journals, histories, dictionaries and 
anthologies. The University of 
Toronto and the Toronto School 
of Theology continue to use his 
assistance in doctoral programs in 
history. 

No one disputes John Moir’s 
place as one of the deans of church 
history in Ontario. For writing 
Enduring Witness, he became, per- 
haps, the first layperson to receive 
a Doctor of Divinity from Presby- 
terian College, Montreal. 

This inquisitive Presbyterian 
mind, with a cheery face, com- 
mands a persuasive pen.(] 

T. Mel Bailey is a retired Presbyterian 


minister, historian and writer who lives in 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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A new heart | will give you, 
and a new spirit 
| will put within you, 


\ 2 ANEW HEART 
‘ AND A NEW SPIRIT 


As the life of the Board of Congregational Life ends, the 
stewardship staff would like to express to you sincere 
thanks for your support of the work of the church through 
"Presbyterians Sharing...". We are also grateful to the 44 
presbytery conveners that have faithfully promoted the work 
of "Presbyterians Sharing..." in the congregations within 
their bounds. 


It is our hope and prayer that you will continue to share as 
Presbyterians through the new structure. 


N42 Vibe: Mbt 


"Presbyterians Sharing..." 


ee ee 


Linda Bell, 
first woman Moderator 


of the General Assembly, ‘ 


welcomed by 


_ Past Moderator 


John Cameron | 


GLEANINGS 
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Evangelism 
If we aren't 
evangelism, there are still things 
we can do to help reconcile the 
world to God. We can strive to 
live according to the vision of the 
New Creation that is coming into 


into street-corner 


being. Will Rogers once said, 
“Live so that you wouldn’t be 
ashamed to sell the family parrot 
to the town gossip.” A joyful, life- 
affirming and service-oriented life- 
style is still the best witness. 

— William Van Gelder 


Fundamentalists 
Some fundamentalists are offended 
by presumptuous non-fundamenta- 
lists who express too much confi- 
dence in their own perceptions of 
truth. 

— Robert Wuthnow 


Loving Jesus 
We don’t want ministers anymore, 
we want CEOs. We don’t want 
prophets, we want politicians. We 
don’t want godliness, we want 
experience. We don’t want spiritu- 
ality, we want efficiency. We don’t 
want humility, we want charisma. 
We don’t want godly authority, we 
want relational skills. As a result, 
we have thousands and thousands 
of churches in this country whose 
ministers are very qualified to do 
what the Church has asked of 
them, but the one thing that hasn’t 
been asked of them is to love 
Jesus. 
So they don’t. 
And neither do their people. 
— Mike Yaconelli 


The Gospel 
The gospel is too readily heard and 
taken for granted, as though it 
contained no unsettling news and 
no unwelcome threat... . It is a 
truth that has been flattened, tri- 
vialized, and rendered inane. 

— Walter Brueggeman 


A Child Leads 
Once a week, let a child take you 
on a walk. 

— Max Lucado 


Important Things 
And sitting there it came to me 
that of all the meetings I had 
attended in the last few days, of all 
the sermons Id preached, of all the 
programs Id introduced or tried to 
introduce, the most important 
things I had done in all my busy- 
ness were to touch Harry the bar- 
ber’s hands and to read chapter six 
of Ramona the Pest. These were 
important things — not because 
the other things were unimportant. 
They were important because the 
mark a man or a woman makes on 
this world is most often a trail of 
faithful love, and quiet mercies, 
and unknown kindnesses. 

— Michael L. Lindvall 
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Multicultural Policy 
Our multicultural policy was a 
half-right, a half-baked policy. 
What was wrong with it is that no 
effort was made to teach incoming 
peoples that to be Canadian came 
first. There were few or almost no 
attempts made to integrate or assi- 
milate people from different cul- 
tures. As Canadians, such obvious 
things as having a national anthem 
played before our cultural events 
was dropped. Today, nobody knows 
what it means to be a Canadian. 
Except to be a Canadian is to be 
thoroughly confused. 

— David Thompson 


Violence 
When I recall my own path of life, 
I cannot but speak of violence, 
hatred and lies. A lesson drawn 
from such experience, however, was 
that we can effectively oppose 
violence only if we ourselves do 
not resort to it. 

— Lech Walesa 
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Dysfunctional Church 
The church often bears an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to the dys- 
functional family. There is the 
authoritarian presence of the 
minister — the professional who 
knows all of the answers and calls 
most of the shots — whom few 
ever challenge either because they 
don’t dare to or because they feel 
it would do no good if they did. 
There is the outward camaraderie 
and inward loneliness of the con- 
gregation. There are the unspoken 
rules and hidden agendas, the 
doubts and disagreements that for 
propriety’s sake are kept more or 
less under cover. There are people 
with all sorts of enthusiasms and 
creativities which are not often 
enough made use of or even recog- 
nized because the tendency is not 
to rock the boat but to keep on 
doing things the way they have 
always been done. 

— Frederick Buechner 


Critics of Billy Graham 
The most venomous criticism came 
not from the left, however, but 
from the right. Once Graham 
made it clear that he would work 
with anyone who would work with 
him, liberal, Catholic or otherwise, 
hard-core fundamentalists coiled 
up and struck without mercy or 
discrimination. Bob Jones — 
founder of the college Graham 
first attended — declared that 
Graham had done “more harm to 
the cause of Jesus Christ than any 
living man.” When Jones died, 
Bob Jr. dispatched a note to 
Graham warning that he would not 
be welcome at the funeral. 

— Grant Wacker 


What Youth Want 
Young people (young adult obser- 
vers) do not want to be thought of 
as the church of the future. They 
want to participate in a real way 
now. A few of our members think 
of young people as the old people 
of the future who will fill our 
churches. 

— Don Corbett 


FROM THEEDITOR 


John Congram 


Let’s Get On With It 


SS orcone asked what I thought of the new team that had been 


assembled at church offices. 


I replied, “What difference does it make what I think? Where two or 
three Presbyterians gather together, they will come up with a different 
opinion. The time for opinion is past. The time for getting on with the 


work of the church is at hand.” 
The Special Committee on Re- 
structuring took a lot of heat over 
its history — much of it under- 
standable. Change generates heat. 
But the committee should not be 
held responsible for the process 
itself. In the words of Pogo, ‘We 
have seen the enemy, it is us.’ 
Successive General Assemblies 
launched and then re-affirmed the 
restructuring process. The 1991 
Assembly dealt with an overture 
from the Presbytery of Westmins- 
ter asking that the process halt. 
After a fine debate, the Assembly 


decided to continue the process. 
I believe the Committee on Re- 
structuring has responded to 


AAO Pantie Puddle 


OUR CHORCH CALLED A SPECIAL 
MEETING TO FIGORE OUT 


Assembly’s directions with integrity 
and sincerity. A new team is in 
place — people filled with enthu- 
siasm and vision. Their vision may 
not correspond exactly with either 
yours or mine. But that should 
not prevent us from responding to 
them with our commitment, co- 
operation and prayers. 


DID YOU YES. WE SPEND 

COME TO ANY] | Too MUCH TIME 

CONCLUSIONS 7 GOING T ( 
MEETINGS \ 


Living the Vision in Hamilton 


W... the Moderator closed 


the Assembly with prayer at 5 
o’clock on Friday afternoon, many 
of the same issues debated at for- 
mer Assemblies had been argued 
once again. 

In 1943 in Hamilton, J. D. Smart 
preached on “The Nature of the 
Church.” This year, Brian Fraser 
spoke on “Fire in the Sanctuary” 
— a catchier title to be sure, but 
the messages, I suspect, were much 
the same. 

Back in 1943 in Hamilton, the 
church was in the midst of raising 
$500,000 for the Foundation Fund. 
This time round, Assembly viewed 
a multi-media presentation meant 
to give support to Live the Vision, 
a $10-million campaign to raise 
funds to support mission at home 
and abroad. 

Both Assemblies received greet- 
ings from other denominations and 


groups, and heard Loyal Addresses, 
directed in 1943 to Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King and in 1992 to 
Brian Mulroney, leaders of differ- 
ent parties but both with the un- 
canny ability to stay in office. 

And, although war raged and 
rationing was in effect in 1943, I 
suspect commissioners returned to 
their homes across Canada having 
eaten too many cookies, made too 
many speeches, and passed too 
many motions, just as commission- 
ers did in Hamilton in 1992. 

But there were important differ- 
ences as well. In 1943 there was 
no report on human sexuality. 
People didn’t talk much publicly 
about that subject, let alone report 
to a church assembly on it. And it 
had not yet occurred to anyone in 
1943 that the terrible plight of 
Canada’s Native Peoples was any- 
thing but their own fault. 
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In 1943, the allies had finally 
begun to get the upper hand in the 
war. Good guys and bad guys were 
easily distinguishable then. We 
had confidence we knew the 
enemy. Things seem more compli- 
cated and less clear now. 

But in both Assemblies, and in 
every Assembly past and future, 
through imperfect decisions, 
motions passed and deferred, anger 
and love, God’s will somehow is 
accomplished. And most of the 
time, among most of the people, 
we pray, what is done is done with 
a view to the good of God’s king- 
dom and people. 

Harry Waite said it about the 
Live the Vision campaign. “Live 
the Vision is not about $10 million 
but about the people it will enable 
us to reach.” I dare to hope what 
he said applies to all we did and 
attempted in Hamilton.[] 
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Youth Issue 

The May 1992 issue focusing on 
young adults, what they think and 
believe, interested me. Tony 
Plomp’s response to the question 
“Where are the young people?” 
struck me as particularly thought- 
ful. 

Mr. Plomp makes many valid 
comments concerning the import- 
ant role played by parents and con- 
gregations in living out their faith 
honestly and joyfully, as examples 
to their children. One small sen- 
tence, like an afterthought, enabled 
me to see the whole problem and 
its potential solution more clearly. 
“And I suspect,” the passage con- 
Cludes, “we are not good at point- 
ing out why Christ is the one 
worthy of our deepest loyalty.” If 
this is true, small wonder we have 
problems. 

There has been an inordinate 
amount of stewing, fretting and 
gnashing of teeth over how to add 
pizzazz to worship and how to 
make the gospel relevant to today’s 
youth. At the risk of sounding 
simplistic, there need not be great 
struggle on our part to make the 
gospel relevant. It already is 
relevant, to all ages, all nation- 
alities, all backgrounds. If young 
adults have a problem with the 
church, it is not because singing 
“God Moves in a Mysterious Way” 
is not exciting, or the minister 
talks too much. It is because the 
most critical questions for human 
beings — Where did we come 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


from? What is our purpose in 
living? What is God like? Why is 
there so much evil in the world 
and what do we do about it? How 
do we deal with the reality of 
death? — are not being addressed 
to their satisfaction. 

Sometimes I have an image of 
Presbyterians standing weeping, 
like children, watching the wave of 
secularism rolling forward to 
devour our sand-castle. Reinvigor- 
ated preaching and teaching of the 
gospel, and individual recommit- 
ment to Christ, would work won- 
ders in showing young people that 
the church can provide real 
answers to their real questions. 

Laura Alary, 
Halifax 


I was impressed by the May issue 
with its youthful concerns, from 
articles, to pictures, to the abund- 
ance of cartoons. While being 
encouraged that the Presbyterian 
Church is finally realizing a place 
for youth, I was more affected by 
the actions of youth in the secular 


media: news of a 15-year-old girl’s 
body found after disappearing from 
a church parking lot; the rampage 
up Toronto’s Yonge Street a few 
nights later by youth of many 


races. I suspect some came 
through our church school pro- 
grams. How do we as a church 
respond? 

May I suggest we show youth we 
are a safe place, and a haven for 
those in turmoil; be responsible 
Christian witnesses, breaking down 
the barriers of age, race, economic 
status, etc; not relegate youth to 
“token” roles (read the Young 
Adult Observer Report from the 
1991 Acts and Proceedings for a 
start). 

Al Clarkson, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Sex and the Christian 

The article in the May Record by 
Emma Eitner contains no surprises 
for a parent of four young adults, 
but it does contain one statement 
I want to challenge: “Healthy 


sexual relationships exist in 
relationships outside formal 
marriage.” 


It all depends what you mean by 
“healthy.” The Christian concept 
of health must include health of 
body, mind and spirit. For the 
Christian, spiritual good health 
cannot exist apart from a good 
relationship with God. A good 
relationship with God cannot exist 


continued over page 
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WELL, THERES ONE 
THING WE CAN BE 
GRATEFUL FOR... 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS... 


Noel Watson 
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Letters 
continued from page 5 


if moral standards are not kept. 
One of these standards, mentioned 
many times in the New Testament, 
is that sexual intercourse outside 
marriage is contrary to God’s will. 
I agree with Emma that we 
Christians need to discuss frankly 
the matter of sexual standards, but 
let us not, together with the dirty 
water of Victorian prudery, also 
throw out the beautiful baby of 
Christian chastity. 
_E. Stevens, 
Ottawa 


Your policy of expressing the 
views of young people in the 
Record is commendable; but some- 
thing more than publishing their 
opinions is required. 

The article “Let’s Talk About 
Sex” by Emma Eitner presents a 
position on sex which is held by as 
many old people as young people; 
and it is certainly not new. In the 
Book of Kings, it is stated, “Every 
man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” When Ms. Eitner says, 
“Choices about sex, of abstinence 
or activity, are difficult personal 
decisions,” she is echoing a very 
old idea. Since the days of the 
Enlightenment, many have felt 
justified in discarding the belief 
that moral standards come from a 
transcendental authority and, 
instead, come only from within the 
mind and the heart of individuals. 
This is a popular position today for 
people both old and young. 

When an article such as “Let’s 
Talk About Sex” is published in 
the magazine, the editor should 
take the trouble to explain that 
Christian teaching is completely 
different. This may not meet the 
needs and desires of young people, 
or old people, but it is the duty of 
the church to teach what the Scrip- 
tures clearly state. 

What Ms. Eitner presents is an 
old type of paganism. It should 
not be advanced as though it is an 
expression of the Christian faith. 

Kenneth G. McMillan, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


I was shocked by Emma Eitner’s 
article. Has she discarded the 
seventh commandment, making 
adultery acceptable in _ these 
modern times? The Ten Com- 
mandments as given by God should 
be the backbone of the Christian’s 
moral standards. Throughout the 
New Testament, we are warned 
about the dangers of worldliness — 
immorality, adultery, fornication, 
inordinate affection, etc. It is 
unfortunate that her article 
appears in the issue especially 
slanted toward youth. 

Many who read this letter will 
consider it comes from an old fogy. 
So be it. I had to react to what I 
consider an unscriptural position. 

Wm. A. Henderson, 
Lucknow, Ont. 


“Let’s Talk About Sex” by Emma 
EFitner is terrific. What a beautiful, 
thoughtful young woman! What a 
blessing it is to have such a person 
in our denomination. 

Rod Lamb, 
Paisley, Ont. 


Maintenance and Mission 

Thank you for “From Vision to 
Reality — Part II: Finding a Way 
Forward” (March issue). I have 
become well acquainted with the 
ongoing struggle between mainten- 
ance and mission. Five years ago, 
I was a member of one of three 
churches that was forced to amal- 
gamate in order for us to maintain 
our health and sanity, and still 
have one congregation that could 
continue ministry in that commu- 
nity. These churches had struggled 
to remain faithful to their ministry 
separately, but the resources had 
run out. 

Today, I am worshipping at an- 
other Presbyterian church. The 
same struggle continues although it 
is not as critical. Pleas for 
financial commitments continue to 
be heard and people do try to res- 
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pond. However, our vision regard- 
ing outreach or mission is not 
focused. We “do” various mission- 
ary activities, e.g. hear speakers, 
give money, send a barrel of food- 
stuffs to Guyana, provide food and 
other needs to those in our com- 
munity. Still, it seems that we 
need to redefine our view of out- 
reach before we can go forward. 

Could it be that our vision has to 
begin within ourselves first, within 
our congregations and within our 
families, and then percolate into 
our neighbourhoods, work, schools 
and universities? 

Christian families and congrega- 
tions are continually being con- 
fronted by a whole host of social 
issues such as runaway children, 
troubled teens, drug and alcohol 
abuse, suicide, divorce and lone- 
liness. There is a lot of suffering 
among members of our congrega- 
tions. But how free do members, 
adherents and those on the fringes 
of our churches feel about sharing 
these difficulties with others in the 
faith community? That is neces- 
sary before we can support one 
another in times of need. 

Within my congregation, we are 
Starting to see some needs of our 
people. We have just begun a 
small study group that is trying to 
learn how to share our faith with 
others within the Christian com- 
munity. We want to grow in our 
personal faith and also hope to be 
inspired to learn how to reach out 
to others with whom we interact 
daily. 

Les DuHasky, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


A Trinity of Evil 

I view the Presbyterian Church’s 
future with grave concern. Just 
this week, I received three deplor- 
able items from our national office 
that added to my anguish. 

First, under the imprimatur of 
the Board of Congregational Life, 
there was an article by church 
growth “expert” Lyle Schaller in- 
forming me that it is possible (and 
even, perhaps, desirable) to have a 
congregation that caters to a broad 
spectrum of belief, from Unitarian 
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ee 


to evangelical. The pragmatic 
Schaller never raises the question 
of truth; the only concern appears 
to be with what will work. 
Secondly, I was sent a Liturgy for 
Asia Sunday by the Board of 
World Mission which left much to 
be desired. The preamble stated 
quite brazenly that the Scriptures 
were inadequate for creating an 
Asian spirituality and need to be 
combined with the “rich traditions” 


of non-Christian religions. The 
liturgy itself reinterprets the 
Gospel in terms of liberation and 
humanization, with not one word 
about Jesus Christ as unique 
Saviour and Lord. 

Thirdly, the May Record arrived 
with an article by Emma Eitner on 
sex, full of non sequiturs, false 
dichotomies and naive acceptance 
of the “safe sex” myth. She pro- 
ceeded to sell out the Christian 
position in favour of liberal trendi- 
ness with statements such as, 
“Healthy sexual relationships exist 
in relationships outside formal 
marriage.” 

I am sorry to see the Presbyterian 
Church losing its moorings so 
rapidly. Unless we return to the 
objective revelation given in Holy 


Scripture, uphold both Law and 
Gospel, and proclaim Jesus Christ 
as Lord, we will soon be history 
like the churches of the Revelation 
(see chapters two and three). 

John P. Vaudry, 

Wingham, Ont. 
Youth Exchange 

After reading the December 1991 
issue of the Presbyterian Record 
containing the ad (page 33) 
“Opportunity for Young People to 
Live: and Work Abroad” from 
International Christian Youth 
Exchange, Etobicoke, Ontario, I 
thought it opportune to send along 
an item from Second Opinion. It 
describes the high rate and _inci- 
dence of AIDS existing in many 
African countries with which these 
young people from Canada would 
have to contend. 

Would parents permit this 
exchange to work in refugee 
camps, hospitals, living in or with 
families, as mentioned in the ad, if 
they were aware of this situation? 

Alice Sutherland, 
Merrickville, Ont. 


Never Say Never 


+ She will never know a decent meal 
¢ She will never have ahome 


* She will never be healthy 
* She will never be educated 


and an education. Please sponsor 
a needy child today. 


Sponsorship can change all of that. 
For only $25 a month - that’s just 
83* a day - you can give a child 
nutritious food, clothes, medical care Never Say Never 
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Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 


E developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 
children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
B needy child today. a 
ES WES, | would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
fi ® Enclosed is my first cheque. & 
| fi] | am unable to become a Sponsor at this time, a 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 
r Name aA aS é 
g Address : 
5 City/Town G 
| Province Postal Code a 
a Telephone ( ) | 
7 Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. a 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 
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REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-AND-KEIDS 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 
Happy 125th 
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li his summer of Canada’s 125th year has brought forth a wealth of 
words, spoken and written, about what this country means to various 
people. Canadians from all walks of life are appearing on radio and tele- 
vision or writing articles for newspapers to proclaim their love of our 
land in unabashedly sentimental and always glowing tones. 


While most of this has shown up 
in English media, it doesn’t mean 
the people of Quebec feel differ- 
ently; many, or the majority of 
them, would probably be happy to 
support such sentiments. For a 
long time, it has simply been their 
form to declare love for Quebec 
ahead of love for Canada, without 
diminishing their relationship to 
the country at large. 

This anniversary catharsis is 
bound to have a positive effect. If 
nothing else, it should start more 
people thinking about the glories 
of Canada and why this country is 
worth preserving. In all I have 
read or heard, I’ve found myself 
nodding in agreement with the 
opinions and feelings expressed 
time after time. 

In my own case, I was asked on a 
couple of occasions to talk from 
the head and the heart about my 
approach to this country, once for 
TV and another time in an article 
of 50 words for an Ottawa news- 
paper. A 50-word limit can be 
confining, so, with your indulgence, 
and in the spirit of this anniversary 
year, I'd like to flesh out those sen- 
timents a little. 

Canada has become so much a 
part of my psyche, it’s hard to 
know where to begin. Let’s start 
with the people. At their generous 
and tolerant best, they are more 
reserved than Americans but ready 
to sing the praises of their country 
in quiet ways. There are also sev- 
eral admirable characteristics of 
our people that apply region to 
region: they are realistic and genu- 
ine in Atlantic Canada; open, 
friendly and enterprising in the 


People and land 
make Canada 
a glorious country 


West; and proud and independent 
in Quebec. 

Those of us who have had the 
Opportunity to travel to every cor- 
ner of this huge geographical land- 
mass we inhabit are truly awed by 
its beauty, variety and vastness. 
Drive through the gentle landscape 
of the Annapolis Valley in Nova 
Scotia to the rugged charm of the 
Cape Breton Highlands. Sit on the 
edge of town in Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, and be swept away by 
the prairie sunset as it casts its 
glow over the silent sentinels of 
grain elevators and dips beyond the 
high sky. Visit the flaming hills 
and valleys of Ontario in the 
autumn and be captured by the 
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kaleidoscope of colour as you 
breathe the crispness of the air. 
Savour the unique beauty of Bri- 
tish Columbia in all its forms: the 
capital of Victoria, the mellow 
charms of the Okanagan, the sage- 
brush that crowds the highway 
around Kamloops. Drive those 
ribbons of roads that cut through 
the towering mountains of Alberta 
and B.C. and try to catch a feel for 
the north from Yellowknife in the 
west to Iqualuit in the east where 
the climate and the land dictate 
the style of life. 

And what about Quebec? Can 
anyone who has ever been there 
argue seriously that it is anything 
other than a “distinct society.” It 
should be as clear as the proverbial 
nose on the face. The uniqueness 
of Quebec is one of the great 
treasures of Canada, and we should 
cherish it and give its people a 
wide berth to function freely under 
the Canadian constitutional 
umbrella. 

There are those who will argue 
that Quebec independence is in- 
evitable and will come sooner or 
later whether or not we reach a 
current accommodation. But it is 
also possible that the silent major- 
ity of Quebecers will want to retain 
links with Canada into the foresee- 
able future. A recent poll of the 
volatile teenage segment in Quebec 
shows a heartening 45 per cent 
preferring Canada to separation. 

We have also learned recently 
that the rest of the world thinks 
highly of Canada as a place to live 
and visit. They appreciate the 
quality of life we have established 
and are baffled by talk of our 
country’s breakup. So in this anni- 
versary summer of 92, let’s wish 
ourselves a “Happy 125th” and 
count our blessings that we are 
citizens of this special place.(] 


A\N EVERYDAY GOD 


No “Do-It-Yourself” Faith > 


Jim Taylor 


Git oF P| 


W... all heard about “critical mass” for plutonium. 

Plutonium, in small quantities, is basically a very heavy but relatively 
inert metal. It’s radioactive, of course. That can cause problems. But 
it won’t explode unless you bring enough lumps together to form a “criti- 
cal mass” — a big enough lump to start an uncontrollable chain reaction. 


Then you’ve got a bomb. 

I found myself wondering, one 
morning, if other things also have 
a Critical mass. 

Biologist and author Lewis 
Thomas suggests that termites, for 
example, have a critical mass. If 
you have just a few termites, he 
says, they will roll up little balls of 
dirt and aimlessly push them 
around. But add a few more ter- 
mites, and their aimlessness sud- 
denly becomes intensely directed 
and productive. They begin build- 
ing pillars and arches, vaults and 
aisles, corridors displaying 
architectural skills that put our 
Gothic cathedrals to shame. But it 
is not simply an instinctive, repe- 
titive, pre-programmed action. 
Every termite mound is differently 
designed and constructed, a new 
creation. 

Termites have primitive brains, 
probably no more efficient than 
one of the ganglions that connects 
our nerve fibres together. But 
somehow, when a critical mass of 
termites gets together, they’re able 
to create something that would 
challenge a human brain. 

Nor is this limited to termites. 

A few years ago, I read about a 
tribe of monkeys in the Philip- 
pines. One monkey learned how 
to wash a yam in a stream. The 
yam tasted better without dirt on 
it. She began teaching her mate, 
her children, and then other mem- 
bers of her extended family how to 
wash their yams too. 

The scientists observing this tribe 
of monkeys could trace the slow 
spread of learning as one monkey 


taught another. One day, the 
whole tribe of monkeys was wash- 
ing its yams. The knowledge of 
washing reached a critical mass of 
some kind; from that point on, 
almost spontaneously, every mon- 
key washed yams before eating. 

What’s the critical mass for us 
humans? 

Historically, almost all the devel- 
opments of our civilization have 
come in cities. The very word 
“civilization” comes from the Latin 
for “city.” Traditionally, small 
towns tend to be insular, maintain- 
ing the status quo; they may toler- 
ate a few radicals — but only as 
long as they’re not really likely to 
change anything. What critical 
mass turns a conservative commu- 
nity into a creative one? 

And what’s the critical mass for 
worshippers? Jews, I believe, 
require 10 men before they can 
form a synagogue. (For that tradi- 
tion, women don’t count.) I’ve 
been in tiny congregations, strug- 
gling just to keep going; the addi- 
tion of one family suddenly 
increases that congregation’s vita- 
lity a hundredfold. Spiritual 
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growth and outreach take off as 
uncontrollably as a nuclear chain 
reaction. 

But the reverse also happens. A 
congregation shrinks. As _ the 


It always takes more 
than one to be Christian 


membership dwindles, it changes 
into a closed cell, a tight-lipped 
remnant, the preserve of one or 
two families. When does a group 
of worshippers lose its critical 
mass, and become inert? 

In large crowds, individual will 
can be dominated, overwhelmed, 
by a mob mentality, even a mob 
madness. That’s a negative critical 
mass. 

But there’s also a positive critical 
mass. Two heads are better than 
one, we say. It’s not always true. 
But it does seem, at some point, a 
gathering of people can be more 
creative, more worshipful, than any 
isolated individual. 

Perhaps that’s why Jesus told his 
disciples: “Wherever two or three 
are gathered in my name, I am 
there with them.” 

I don’t know what the critical 
mass for humans might be. But I 
know it’s more than one. 

Being a Christian is never a do-it- 
yourself operation. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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THE UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Michael Farris 


Simple Enough to Trust 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, July 26 


Il Kings 5:1-15a,b; Psalm 21:1-7; Colossians 2:6-15; Luke 11:1-13. 


I he sign in the corner store says, “In God We Trust — all others pay 


cash.” 


Basic trust, like clean water or affordable housing, is getting 


scarce these days. Once we took it for granted; now it’s hard to find. 
But it turns up in odd places in spite of us. 


Naaman was commander of an 
army usually given to terrorizing 
God’s people. Not the type to 
trust or be trusted. But he had 
leprosy, a disease God’s people no 
doubt thought he richly deserved. 
When a captured slave girl told 
him a cure was available in Israel, 
he trusted her — even if it was 
only out of desperation. So armed 
with a letter, he went off to see the 
king of Israel. “Cure this man,” it 
said. No surprise the king thought 
it was some cheap trick to start a 
war. Human nature, I suppose. 
No real trust anywhere in sight. 

Nor is there much outside Eli- 
sha’s door. The prophet sent out 
a message to Naaman, “Go, wash 
in the Jordan seven times . . . and 
you Shall be clean” (II Kings 5:10). 
Is that all? No magic sign? No 
holy words? Not even the prophet 
in person to do the job? Hard to 
trust something as simple as that! 

Naaman went away mad until 
some wise servant pointed out 
something about human nature. 
“If he had asked something dif- 
ficult, would you not have done 
it?” (vs 13). Of course. We always 
fall for the complicated. If it says 
digital, turbo or organic, we buy it. 
If it has crystals, past lives or 
secret codes, people believe it. But 
something simple? We have the 
same problem as Naaman. Some- 
thing too simple is too hard to 
trust. That’s human nature. 

Perhaps, then, we can understand 
the wave of thanksgiving in the 
psalm: “The king trusts in the 


Lord, and through the steadfast 
love of the Most High he shall not 
be moved” (Psalm 21:7). So many 
kings did not trust, preferring the 
complications of alliances and mili- 
tary hardware. Trust in God was 
not the usual way of kings, either 
within Israel or without. Simple 
trust was scarce then, too. So 
when this king trusted in God, the 
fact was worthy of praise. 


Human nature 
chooses style 
over substance 


Naaman went and washed in the 
Jordan, in spite of his human 
nature, and was cured. The king 
trusted and was given victory. 
What about our human nature? 
What simple trust is asked of us? 
Or, what thing is so simple we find 
it hard to trust? 

Perhaps Colossians has it right. 
“Since you have accepted Christ 
Jesus as Lord, live in union with 
him. Keep your roots deep in him, 
build your lives on him, and 
become stronger in your faith, as 
you were taught” (Colossians 2:6). 
In this passage, before it and after 
it, the writer warns the people 
against being swept away by flashy 
new versions of the gospel. Why? 
Human nature, again, to choose 
style over substance. 

No accident the writer sounds all 
the classic notes of the gospel 
here: Christ’s nature, our baptism, 
death and resurrection, forgiveness 
of sin, and the final rule of Christ. 
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Too simple to trust? Obviously, 
some prefer the arcane sciences of 
crystals and the latest interpersonal 
revelations. But the Christian 
trusts in what we have been given 
in the gospel. Hard enough to be 
sure, but simpler, finally, than all 
the competing claims around us. 
As some wise person said, ‘It is not 
that Christianity has been tried and 
found wanting — just that Christi- 
anity has not been tried.’ 

Turn to Luke in search of the 
trust that so often eludes us. It 
becomes clear when we see that 
our trust is not in something, some 
act or even in some good, pure 
doctrine. It is in Someone. The 
first words of the Lord’s Prayer are 
a clue: “Father.” Not the abuser 
of the newspapers, nor the patri- 
arch of the dominant culture. 
Read on. The Gospel is well 
aware of nasty human nature. 

Late at night, you ask a neigh- 
bour for a favour. Even a friend 
will find this kind of thing a pain. 
But the neighbour will help, 
broken sleep notwithstanding. 
God is better than that, says Jesus. 
So “Ask ... Search ... Knock 
. . -” because God can be trusted 
— even by people like us. 

What kind of people? People 
who know better than to give a 
child a snake when it asks for a 
fish. People who would never 
offer a scorpion when someone we 
love asks for an egg. If we can 
trust our human nature for simple 
things, then we can trust God. “If 
you then, who are evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will the heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
those who ask him” (Luke 11:13). 
Simple enough to trust?(] 


Michael Farris is minister at First Church in 
Winnipeg. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Linda J. Bell 
First Thoughts 


I have thought for days about what I would say to you in this first 
column. How do I summarize all that has been happening around and 


within me? 


First and foremost, I carry inside of me gratitude for and appreciation 
of all of you for giving me the opportunity to serve the Lord and you as 
Moderator. It is an incredible privilege and trust that I do not undertake 


lightly. 

I could never adequately express 
how touched I am by the outpour- 
ing of encouragement and affirma- 
tion I have received from across 
the church. At a time like this, 
when I am feeling much too 
“small” for the task ahead, the re- 
inforcing love of colleagues and 
friends is a remarkable, strengthen- 
ing and wonderful thing. 

The attention of the press has 
been a little overwhelming. I did 
not expect it, nor did I feel pre- 
pared as the reporters continued to 
call for several days. However, I 
have been impressed by the gener- 
osity of the media, the supportive 
nature of the interviewers, and the 
tone of congratulations and good- 
will offered to me and to our 
church as we continue to seek to 
serve within the Body of Christ in 
the world. 

It is my hope, along with res- 
ponding to specific invitations from 
across the church, I will be able to 
visit many of our rural communi- 
ties. I hope I will be a vehicle 
through which rural churches will 
feel they are a vital and vibrant 
part of the whole Presbyterian 
family. 

Further, as I go out, carrying my 
commitment to the ecumenical 
communities, I pray there will be a 
Strengthening of the sense that 
Presbyterians have a uniqueness to 
contribute to the Christian part- 
nership, and much to learn from it. 

There are three small, rural con- 
gregations at McDonald’s Corners, 
Elphin and Snow Road wondering 
what this next year will look like 


Renewing a sense 
of connection with 
the whole church 


for us all. They are looking for- 
ward to a renewed sense of con- 
nection with the whole church. 
They are generous in their support, 
prayers, excitement and encourage- 
ment — reminding me gently that 
they will miss me when I travel 
while, at the same time, bidding 
me to “do it all.” This honour 
belongs to them and to the other 
charges I have served because, in a 
substantial way, God has worked 
through them to shape and prepare 
me for these days. 

May grace and the sense of tre- 
mendous privilege keep us all 
faithful and eager in the service of 
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The Bible: God’s Charter of Responsibilities 


FULL COUNT 


George R. Ingram 


i 


W. live in a culture obsessed with “rights.” During the past few 
decades, many have questioned the cultural heritage upon which our soci- 
ety was founded — the Judaeo-Christian basis of our law, education and 
morality. They have sought to replace it with a demand for more “free- 


dom.” 

We are the beneficiaries of the 
philosophy of the ’60s when the 
rallying cry was: “I got rights! Let 
me do my own thing!” Media 
attention promoted self-help and 
self-awareness. Self-fulfilment 
books and lectures became best- 
sellers. With the influence of the 
drug culture, the playboy philo- 
sophy and the striving for success, 
a new religion of secular humanism 
prospered. It focused on self, 
materialism and the removal of 
God from considerations of life. 

These attributes of the “me” 
decades extended into the ’80s, 
labelled the “golden age of greed.” 
The motivating influences were 
often “buy now — pay later” (an 
imprudent increase in personal and 
corporate debt to provide imme- 
diate satisfaction) and a demand 
for more legislated rights. It is not 
surprising Canadians embraced the 
concept of a Charter of Rights in 
1982. 

Now, in the 90s, we are all now 
paying, to some extent, for the 
excesses Of the *70s and ’80s — 
high individual and government 
debt, widespread family breakdown, 
serious unemployment and eco- 
nomic upset. In the process, many 
people seem to have forgotten a 
standard by which to judge their 
actions and decisions. 

The emphasis on rights led to a 
substantial increase of new legis- 
lation which our courts are 
required to enforce, to guide the 
social and economic system under 
which we live. During the past few 
years, there has been a flood of 
court cases to interpret sections of 
the Charter of Rights. A signifi- 


Balance freedoms 
and rights with 
responsibilities 


cant body of law has now devel- 
oped which influences the direc- 
tion of Canadian society. | 
Today, many are searching for an 
acceptable standard as a worth- 
while guide for life. For the Chris- 
tian, the answer is the Bible — 
God’s charter of responsibilities. 
A simple, but profound, golden 
thread of truth is interwoven 
throughout this “library of wis- 
dom” — our responsibility to God 
and toward others. In the Old 
Testament, the Ten Command- 
ments comprise a list of such res- 
ponsibilities. The biblical books of 
history and prophecy also provide 
eloquent evidence as to what hap- 
pens when people ignore these 
relationships and seek to rely upon 
their own efforts and misguided 
choices. The prophet Isaiah (53:6) 
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poignantly stated the problem: “All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have all turned to our own way.” 

In the New Testament, the 
Apostle Paul writing to the Philip- 
pians (2:4) instructed, “Each of 
you should look not only to your 
own interests, but also to the inter- 
ests of others.” Jesus Christ 
emphasized this by commanding us 
to have a caring concern for one 
another (John 13:34-35). Until we 
adopt the wisdom of this truth per- 
sonally, we will continue to have 
problems, individually and as a 
nation. 

Today, our courts are often 
required to impose limitations on 
improper demands for rights. To 
ensure that fairness for all prevails, 
to balance the scales of justice, 
there must be a high regard for 
responsibility. The late president 
John F. Kennedy had this in mind 
when he said, ‘Ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what 
you can do for your country.’ 

This idea can be adapted to one’s 
life in any community. To para- 
phrase President Kennedy’s state- 
ment, we should ask not what our 
community can do for us, but what 
we can do for our community. 
Our true success as individuals and 
as members of our community will 
largely depend upon the degree to 
which we are willing to abide by 
God’s direction for successful 
living — faith in him and a deep, 
abiding practice of responsibility 
toward others. God’s word for us, 
the Bible, contains the standard by 
which we must judge ourselves. If 
God’s laws are not obeyed, indi- 
vidual rights will not be respec- 
ted. 


George Ingram is an elder in Knox’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, Ont., and 
president of the Waterloo Law Association. 
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Is the Call Like a Mortgage? 


Theodore Olson 


W... Rev. William Jenkins 


arrived in Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
175 years ago, to take up a call 
from the scattered Presbyterians of 
Upper York County and Scarbor- 
ough, he came from six years 
among the Oneida Indians. The 
year before that call, this Scottish 
immigrant, with Hebrew and 
Greek, had preached from stumps 
in Outdoor meetings across south- 
ern Ontario. His answer to Rich- 
mond Hill’s call prompted three 
years of construction there, and at 
Scarborough where he gave a third 
of his time until 1832. Commuting 
through this ill-drained and poorly- 
bridged open country, Jenkins also 
farmed a 200-acre ‘glebe, taught 
school and served outlying preach- 
ing stations. 

A redoubtable democrat in the 
days of the Family Compact, Jen- 
kins yet opposed the rebellion of 
1837, largely hatched in the Rich- 
mond Hill area. For his pains, the 
resurgent Tories vandalized his 
schoolhouse and sought to drive 
him away. Only in 1843 did he 
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The tower of the Presbyterian Church 
at Richmond Hill, Ont. 


A Covenanters’ Conventicle marked the 150th anniversary. Shown are (from left): 
elders Allan Horwood, Harry Rigby, Harold Lemon, John Moorhead, Frank 

Moorley, Arthur Broad, Ray Gemmill, James Butler (carrying the Bible) and 
choir members Wes Middleton and W.C. Imeson. 
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Confession of need 
should balance 
guarantee of stipend 


retire, after a sermon addressed to 
the elders. Within days he was 
dead. 

The call to William Jenkins in 
1817 did not even mention a stip- 
end. It focused on terms un- 
fashionable in 1992: the need of 
the people, that they were “ready 
to perish for lack of saving know- 
ledge.” Those subscribing the call 
said they believed him “to be a 
Suitable person to break amongst 
us the Bread of Life.” 

Think about the calls we have 
subscribed or heard “processed” at 
presbytery. Provisions for the 
Stipend are spelled out with won- 
derful exactness and amplitude. 
The interim moderator dwells on 
the proportion of the congregation 
subscribing the call. 

But the mutuality of the relation, 
the confession of need? Often 
these occur in an oral accompani- 
ment. But why the reluctance to 
give them the documentary atten- 
tion we give to minutiae of the 
Stipend? Because ministers move 
more often these days than Wil- 
liam Jenkins did? Because they 
often seem “so young” to an aging 
population in the pews? Because 
its “easier” to take refuge in 
language more reminiscent of a 
mortgage than of the ministerial 
relation? 

Could we, perhaps, resume writ- 
ing what we really need, want, 
expect, intend? The risk would be 
worth it.[] 


Theodore Olson is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who teaches 
at York University, Toronto. 
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A Prophet-Woman 
Broke a Jar 


\ ZK ZK 


by Keith E. Boyer 


St. Andrew’s, 
Thunder Bay, 

offers 

newly commissioned 
hymn for use by all 
Presbyterian 
congregations 


O. Monday evening, October 


28, 1991, British hymn-writer Brian 
Wren introduced a new hymn text 
at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ontario. As 
part of a month-long celebration of 
the decision of our denomination 
to ordain women as teaching and 
ruling elders, St. Andrew’s had 
commissioned Dr. Wren to write a 
hymn on the theme of women, 
ministry and partnership in the 
gospel. 

Brian Wren selected two gospel 
events to illustrate the vital and 
significant ministry of women. In 
his background notes for the hymn, 
he writes: 

The first stanza is based on Mark 
14:3-9, The woman’s acted sign, 
like Jeremiah’s breaking of the clay 
pot (Jeremiah 19:1-11), announces 
and dramatizes what is to come, 
and implicitly states God is at work 
in it. Ata time when Jesus is facing 
his own death, and everyone else is 
in a State of disbelief or denial, she 
ministers to him and, perhaps, allev- 
lates his loneliness. Perhaps the 
scent of that rare perfume clung to 
him as he faced Gethsemane. 

The second stanza is based on the 
fact that in all four gospels Mary of 
Magdala is the first witness to the 
resurrection and is commissioned to 
go and tell the other disciples. 

The third stanza of the hymn 
leaves the internal rhymes and 
repeated linés of stanzas one and 
two. We recall the long and painful 
history of patriarchal society’s scorn, 
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A Prophet-Woman Broke a Jar 


Meter: 8787.D (Iambic). Tune: Megerran 
Walter K. Stanton, 1891-1978 


A prophet-woman broke a jar, 

By Love’s divine appointing. 

With rare perfume she filled the room, 
Presiding and anointing. 

A prophet-woman broke a jar, 

The sneers of scorn defying. 

With rare perfume she filled the room, 
Preparing Christ for dying. 


A faithful woman left a tomb 
By Love’s divine commission. 
She saw, she heard, she preached the Word, 
Arising from submission. 

A faithful woman left a tomb, 
With resurrection gospel, 

She saw, she heard, she preached the Word, 
Apostle to apostles. 


Though woman-wisdom, woman-truth, 
For centuries were hidden, 

Unsung, unwritten and unheard, 
Derided and forbidden, 

The Spirit’s breath, the Spirit’s fire, 
On free and slave descending, 

Can tumble our dividing walls, 

Our shame and sadness mending. 


The Spirit knows, the Spirit calls, 

By Love’s divine ordaining, 

The friends we need, to serve and lead, 
Their powers and gifts unchaining. 
The Spirit knows, the Spirit calls, 
From women, men and children, 

The friends we need, to serve and lead. 
Rejoice, and make them welcome! 


Brian Wren, 1991. p 


© Copyright Hope Publishing Co., 
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suppression and oppression of 
women. Christians are not good at 
remembering painful history, unless 
they are the ones who have suffered 
it. The second half of the stanza 
remembers how the Holy Spirit at 

Pentecost was poured out on “all 

flesh,” so that old and young, slave 

and free, men and women could 
prophesy and be one in Christ. 

_ The final stanza returns to the 
form of the first and brings us to the 
present day. It is the Holy Spirit 
who now, as then, bestows gifts of 
leadership on members of the Body 
of Christ and calls them. 

Dr. Wren selected a tune from 
the Book of Praise which would not 

be too closely associated with an 
existing text nor too unfamiliar to 
work with. He writes: 

I settled for Walter K. Stanton’s 
tune Megerran (No. 59), with its 
classic shape, repeated phrases, and 
interesting but singable key change 
in the middle. Since I’m not a 
musician, I had to hear Megerran a 
few times before it became familiar. 
It grew on me each time I heard it. 

The cost of the commission was 
covered by the first use of St. 
Andrew’s newly established Sena- 
tor Norman M. Paterson Endow- 
ment Fund. Senator Paterson had 
strong ties with St. Andrew’s and 
Thunder Bay. The foundation 
which he established prior to his 
death in 1983 provided the funds 
for the endowment which bears his 
name. Interest from the fund is to 
be used to bring outstanding 
speakers or performing artists to 
Thunder Bay, or to commission 
works of art, music, etc. which link 
faith and the arts. 

St. Andrew’s used the hymn 
weekly during its month of celebra- 
tion and it is now a welcome addi- 
tion to the congregation’s hymn 
repertoire. St. Andrew’s has 
arranged with Hope Publishing 
Company, which holds the copy- 
right on the text, to allow all con- 
gregations of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to duplicate the 
text for their own use. It is hoped 
“A Prophet-Woman Broke a Jar” 
will enrich the worship of many 
congregations for years to come.(] 


Keith E. Boyer is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 
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A POOR 


WEL " 
MAKE YOU 


REERICH, 


You feel many things when a child 
suffers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. 
Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor child through World 
Vision's sponsorship programme can make 
you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a 
child's poverty. You help him or her rise 
above it. Then you feel that child's love . . 
. and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience 
that has been shared by thousands of 
compassionate people since World Vision 
began Child Sponsorship forty years ago. 
And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give a child 
things like meals, health care and an 
education—as well as the opportunity to 
experience the love of Christ. And your 
gifts will also help other children and 
families in your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and 
information about your sponsored child. 
You will also be able to write to your 
child, and you'll receive updates on his or 


her progress so you can see that your gifts 


are making a difference. 
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Q Enclosed is $27. Please send me a photograph and information about my spon- 


I sored child. 


(J Please send me information and a photo of a child who needs my help. 
I (If | decide to become a Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $27 gift within 10 days. 
| ‘If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 
| 5 | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ to help. 


I Address/City 
i 


r Province Code 


i Name 2 Ee Peer ener Sty Ser oes SSeS eee aera 


a 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. Only 90 cents a 
day—$27 a month—gives a child perhaps 
the only hope he or she will ever have of 
escaping a life of deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a Child 
Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below or call us today. You'll receive 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care and a description of 
how sponsorship works. 

If you decide to become a sponsor mail 
your first sponsorship gift of $27. If not, 
simply return the material within ten 
days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, 
you'll enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


Pe eer CANADA 


For over 40 years, World Vision, a Christian 
humanitarian organization, has been providing 
effective relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 


al 


Phone 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 


| Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 
Mail to: World Vision Canada @ Box 2500 @ Mississauga, Ontario M L5M 2H2 


A063892 
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Simao Chamango and Mauricio Lissousky 


Simao Chamango: 
Teaching Theology During 


a Civil War 


RECORD: Can you tell our 
readers a little bit about yourself? 
CHAMANGO: I was born in 1935. 
For the first seven years, I lived 
with my family. From 1942 to 
1950, I attended primary school. 
Mozambique, at that time, was 
under Portuguese rule and there 
was no opportunity for further 
education for people like myself. 
So in 1951, I travelled to South 
Africa to work as a kitchen boy. 
The following year, I went to work 
in a brickyard near Johannesburg. 
In 1961 I returned to Mozambique 
to be married. The following year, 
I went to secondary school on a 
bursary. From 1964 to 1968, I 
studied theology, followed by a 
master’s degree in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland. I began teaching at the 
seminary in 1976 and became its 
principal the following year. 
RECORD: 1975 was an important 
year in your country. 
CHAMANGO: That was the year 
of our independence from Portu- 
gal. Many missionaries left the 
country. Our schools disintegra- 
ted. Things were difficult at the 
seminary. I was alone as a teacher. 
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RECORD: Why did the missionar- 
ies leave? 

CHAMANGO: The conditions 
were difficult. Permission was 
needed to move from place to 
place. Missionaries found it diffi- 
cult to secure suitable educational 
facilities for their children. 
RECORD: Was the new govern- 
ment elected? 

CHAMANGO: Not really. Fre- 
limo [Front for the Liberation of 
Mozambique] had fought against 
the Portuguese. When they left, 
Frelimo took over and has gov- 
erned ever since. 


Wars are easier 
to start than stop 


RECORD: Since independence 
and those difficult first days at the 
seminary, things have improved? 
CHAMANGO: Yes. Now we have 
six full-time teachers, including two 
from the United States and Bob 
Faris from the Presbyterian Church 
here in Canada. 
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_Simao Chamango is a 


Presbyterian pastor who 
teaches theology and is 
the principal of the 
United Seminary of 
Ricatla, Mozambique. 
The seminary is an 
ecumenical venture that 
includes eight Protestant 


| denominations. Dr. 

_ Chamango arrived in 

| Toronto on January 4 for 
| a six-month sabbatical. 

| The editor interviewed 

| him at Knox College. 


RECORD: How many students 
does your seminary have? 
CHAMANGO: In 1970 we had 42 
students, 18 of whom graduated. 
In 1991 we had 30 students. It is a 
four-year course. 

RECORD: Unfortunately, inde- 
pendence did not bring peace to 
your country. 

CHAMANGO: After independ- 
ence, South Africa and Rhodesia 
were unhappy with the Marxist 
government in power in Mozambi- 
que. Renamo [Mozambican 
National Resistance] was formed in 
Rhodesia. When Rhodesia won 
independence, Renamo moved to 
South Africa. Now the whole 
country is involved in a kind of 
civil war. One million people have 
been killed and many refugees 
created. Displaced persons move 
from the country to the towns. 
There, many of them have nothing 
to eat. The only way they can 
survive is with aid from the out- 
side. 


RECORD: What will be the end 


of this? 
CHAMANGO: In 1989 the Chris- 
tian Council (Protestant Churches 


in Mozambique) began talks with 
the government to see how they 
could help to end this war. The 
Roman Catholics are doing the 
same. At present, negotiations are 
going on in Rome. We hope 
something may happen by the end 
of the year. So far, only a few 


points have been agreed to by 
-Renamo. But as you know, it is 
_ much easier to start a war than to 
stop one. It is very important that 
the spirit of all the churches be to 


work towards reconciliation and 
peace. 

RECORD: Are you optimistic or 
pessimistic? 

CHAMANGO: I am not péssimis- 
tic. These things take time. What 


is very sad, people are dying every 
day. On January 11, the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital was attacked and half 
of it has been shut down. This 
only increases the number of 
people who will die. However, the 
Christian Council continues to 
work hard for reconciliation when 
the war is over. 

RECORD: How large is the Pres- 
byterian Church in Mozambique? 
CHAMANGO: It is not easy to 
give an accurate estimate. Before 
independence there were about 
20,000 members. Under Portugal 
there was no religious freedom. 
Roman Catholicism was the official 
religion and the only one able to 
operate freely. During that period, 


The chapel at the Seminary. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Involvement in Mozambique 


While visiting Toronto, Francisca Lomumba, a woman 
from the Presbyterian Church in Mozambique makes 
contact with Rodger Talbot of the Board of World 


Mission. 


A motion that we enter into partnership with the 
Presbyterian Church in Mozambique is adopted by the 
General Assembly in June. 
Rev. Bob Faris is appointed in September to work with 
the church in Mozambique. 


1989 


Rev. Bob Faris takes up his appointment at the United 


Seminary of Ricatla in April. 


Further assistance provided by the PCC: 


e@ Three Mozambican students were supported during their study in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, at the seminary of the Independent Presbyterian Church 
(significant support provided by Glenview Church, Toronto). 

@ Finances for food for staff and students at Ricatla Seminary through 


Special Grant Funds. 


@ Work and program grant funds are provided yearly to the Presbyterian 


Church in Mozambique. 
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Presbyterianism, which had been 
brought to our country by Swiss 
missionaries in 1887, was the larg- 
est Protestant denomination. After 
independence, all churches were 
treated equally. We have many 
more members today but, with the 
civil war, it is difficult to say 
exactly how many. 

RECORD: Bob Faris from our 
church has been with you several 
years now. 

CHAMANGO: Yes, four years. 
He is busy teaching theology, 
English, sociology and church 
history. The fact he knows the 
Portuguese language is a wonderful 
help. 

RECORD: Are there other ways 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada might assist your church? 

CHAMANGO: Now that our 
church is growing, the big problem 
is to find money to build simple 
places for people to worship. 
Especially for the many people 
now living in the towns. Not 
buildings as in Canada, but simple 
structures with four walls and a 
roof. In our country, a church 
could be built for about $40,000 - 
$50,000. Where I am working, the 
government gave us land for a 
building about five years ago. But 
because we have not been able to 
build, they are now threatening to 
take it back. People in towns have 
nothing to buy food with. How 
can you ask them to contribute for 
a church building? 

RECORD: And with war and in- 
flation, each year becomes more 
difficult ... 

CHAMANGO: In 1986 one dollar 
US was worth 40 metical [the local 
currency]. In 1991 one dollar US 
is worth 1,850 metical. 

RECORD: It must be difficult for 
the young. 

CHAMANGO: That is our second 
major problem. We have a lot of 
young people in the church. They 
don’t have a future because educa- 
tion is very expensive. During 
Portuguese rule, outside churches 
helped with education. I am here 
today because of that help. Pres- 
byterian young people need that 
assistance today. Today, Roman 
Catholics and Muslims are edu- 
cating their young, preparing them 


continued over page 
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Carolyn Keith: 


Crusader Against Pornography 


Carolyn Keith proves that ordinary persons of faith 


can make a difference 


by Ian Shaw 


O,. February 27, 1992, the 


Supreme Court of Canada ruled 
unanimously 9-0 that our country’s 
laws against pornography are legi- 
timate and necessary. For Carolyn 
Keith, this verdict underscored the 
harm inherent in pornography. As 
president of Group Against Por- 
nography (GAP), Carolyn has led 
a two-year public campaign against 
the proliferation of adult (XXX) 
video stores and other forms of 


pornography in Winnipeg and 
throughout Manitoba. 

Carolyn was outside Canada at 
the end of February and not able 
to participate in the news confer- 
ences that followed the announce- 
ment of this decision. But she has 
no desire for the spotlight. Her 
deep involvement and committed 
leadership to the work of GAP is a 
response to God’s call. And while 
her contribution to the develop- 
ment of GAP has been crucial, she 
remains a dedicated team player. 
Being in the public eye on many 
occasions has been accepted reluct- 
antly as necessary for the promo- 
tion of GAP’s goals and purpose. 

The story of how an average 


Simao Chamango 
continued from page 17 


for future leadership in the 
country. 

RECORD: Meanwhile, you have 
the everyday job of keeping people 
alive. 

CHAMANGO: We have that prob- 
lem even in the seminary. In 1984 
four people were kidnapped, only 
three of them returned. So every 
day we transport people to the city 
for protection at night. We use a 
minibus provided by the church in 
West Germany. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada helps by provid- 
ing food. 

RECORD: You've spent three 
months in Canada now. Your first 
visit, I believe? 

CHAMANGO: Yes. And it has 
been encouraging for me to see life 
in Canada. The weather is cold, 
but if you are inside you are okay. 
I’ve been impressed by the mixture 
of people I see around the campus 
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— from China, Korea, everywhere. 
I noted the Chinese community 
nearby here with the Chinese in- 
scriptions on the signs. It is 
something special I have not seen 
in any Other country. You have a 
special community here. I have 
also preached in a Portuguese 
church. 

RECORD: Everyone who visits 
Africa always reports about the 
special hospitality found there. 
CHAMANGO: Yes. But we have 
received much kindness since com- 
ing to Canada. When we arrived 
here, we spent a week in the mis- 
sionary residence. The first day, 
we were driven to Knox. The 
second day, someone took us on 
the transit. The third day, we said 
we would try it on our own. When 


_ we came out of the St. George 


subway stop, we weren’t sure which 
way to go. Without us asking, 
someone stopped and said, “May I 
help you?” 
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RECORD: What would you like 
to say to our readers? 
CHAMANGO: I would like to 
greet them in the Christian faith 
and urge them to continue to live 
in fellowship with other Christians 
and Presbyterians around the world 
as they are doing with our church 
in Mozambique. Sometimes, living 
in a peaceful country we can forget 
problems in the other parts of the 
world. 

RECORD: Since coming to 
Canada, you have no doubt heard 
of our constitutional debate? 
CHAMANGO: Above all, Canada 
must seek a peaceful solution. 
Coming from a war-torn country, I 
would hate to see the same thing 
happen to Canada. 

RECORD: Anything else you 
would like to say to Canadians? 
CHAMANGO: Yes. It is very 
important that Christians in 
Canada pray for peace in Mozam- 
bique. 


Presbyterian woman (Carolyn 
belongs to Westwood Presbyterian 
Church in Winnipeg) finds herself 
/ on national media (radio and tele- 
| vision), quoted in newspapers, 
meeting with cabinet ministers, and 
attending the Supreme Court as 
part of a recognized contributor to 
a case remains remarkable in its 
simplicity. In the fall of 1988, 
James Dobson’s programs on the 
subject of pornography motivated 
Walda_ Bosiak, Claire Green, 
Eleanor Graham (also members of 
Westwood) and Carolyn to fight 
against the growth of pornography 
in Canada. 

For the next 14 months, these 
four women met sporadically as a 
loosely organized executive to 
study, reflect and plan. But a flood 
of adult video stores opening in 
the wake of another court decision 
spurred them to action. Structure 
was needed; a focal point required. 
A combination of availability and 
personal gifts thrust Carolyn into 
the position. 


A case remarkable 
in its simplicity 


On January 16, 1990, GAP (now 
7 members) mobilized over 130 
people to pack a local council 
meeting to protest the presence of 
hard-core pornography being sold 
in the neighbourhood. While sym- 
pathetic, the councillors were 
unable to take any significant legal 
action and recommended the pro- 
testors, take their concerns to the 
provincial government. Within 
two weeks, meetings were heid 
with provincial cabinet ministers 
and several media interviews con- 
ducted. The rest is history. 

Throughout this, Carolyn believes 
she is responding to God’s call to 
be faithful. She depends on prayer 
for inner strength, wisdom and 
encouragement. Many times Caro- 
lyn has sensed God’s presence 
overshadowing her life and activity. 
While GAP is not exclusively a 
Christian organization, it is the 
support of the people of God, both 
within and without GAP, that 
helps sustain Carolyn in_ this 
leadership position. 


Carolyn’s story shares many simi- 
larities with other women her age. 
Her childhood memories recall a 
positive home life. In her late 
teens, she married Bob. Soon life 
became a swirl of babies and relo- 
cations necessitated by Bob’s 
employment. 

Almost every change in location 
provided movement in her spiritual 
journey. Not long after marriage 
and her first move, Carolyn met 
Betty. Betty’s personal sense of 
God’s presence in her life initiated 
a hunger within Carolyn for an 
experience of God as yet unknown 
to her. The next move provided a 
Chinese Christian couple for 
neighbours and friends. Through 
her church, Carolyn became part of 
the choir at a Leighton Ford Crus- 
ade. There, in an intentional way, 
Carolyn first said “Yes” to God’s 
call. 

This pattern of influential 
Christian neighbours continued. 
After one move, Carolyn found 
herself, with three young children 
in tow, pacing in front of her town 
house, waiting for a moving van to 
arrive. An observant Jean Cham- 
bers noticed the situation and 
Offered the hospitality of her 
house. A cup of tea, a conversa- 
tion and an inquiry about neigh- 
bourhood churches led to Jean’s 
inviting demand, “Carolyn, I won’t 
tell you about any other churches 
until you come to my church first.” 

Enter Rev. Walter Welch, St. 


enkindled joy 


the tapers flicker and glow 


forming dancing figures 


gently reaching 
for warmth and beauty 


the tapers 


blazed by an 


unquenchable burning 
the source of their caring 


the spring of all loving 


move with quiet ecstasy 
enkindling a vibrant flame 
by their purposed union 


Andrew’s Humber Heights, 
Toronto and the Presbyterian 
Church into Carolyn’s life. This 
faith community provided  chal- 
lenge and opportunity for growth. 
Gradually, Carolyn assumed 
greater levels of responsibility and 
leadership. The nurturing of per- 
sonal faith and the challenge to 
exercise one’s gifts for ministry at 
St. Andrew’s prepared Carolyn for 
the current demands in her life. 
Looking back at her faith journey 
and many of the providential 
encounters she has experienced, 
Carolyn feels affirmed in her belief 
in the power of praying parents 
and grandparents. 

There are many needs and chal- 
lenges within Canada and the 
world. Some seem insurmount- 
able. Some are heart-rending. 
Others evoke anger or frustration. 


In the past three years, Carolyn has 
demonstrated that any who res- 
pond to God’s call, with the 
prayerful support of God’s people, 
can affect our world and our 
society for the better. 

Her life also demonstrates the 
incredible opportunities to reach 
out to neighbours — to befriend 
them, to share faith with them, to 
be an important part of their jour- 
ney of faith, Who knows where 
God may call people whose lives 
intersect with ours?[] 


Ian Shaw is minister of Westwood 
Presbyterian Church in Winnipeg. 


of Christ 

enlarges your seeing 

filling your joy 

with affection 
overflowing 


the candle 


burn on through the joining 
of your love 
burn on by God’s unending giving 
burn on as light and warmth 
let the burning be revealing 
let the burning be a mystery 


— by Arthur Van Seters 
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Since the precedent-setting show of unity at Expo 67, 
ecumenical relations have slipped steadily downhill 


T.. celebration of Canada’s 
100th birthday involved the whole 
country in a way nothing had ever 
done before. From St. John’s to 
Victoria, local celebrations re- 
flected the level of enthusiasm par- 
ticular to each part of the nation. 
The main national celebrations 
were presided over by representa- 
tives of the federal government in 
Ottawa. The international celebra- 
tion of the centennial took place in 
Montreal, on an island constructed 
in the St. Lawrence River. 

Canadians from every part of the 
country, and visitors from many 
parts of the world, came to Mon- 
treal. The gates of Expo seemed 
hardly to have opened when it was 
announced that the one millionth 
visitor had been officially wel- 
comed. And before the gates of 
Expo closed, 30 million. visitors 
had been recorded. The first offi- 
cial First Category World Exhibi- 
tion in North America had been a 
tremendous success and more than 
justified the confidence of the 
International Exhibition Bureau in 
its approval of Montreal as its site 
for 1967. 

The cultures, dreams and achieve- 
ments of some 80 nations were 
represented through a variety of 
the most modern techniques of the 
day. State-of-the-art audio-visual 
technology, now taken for granted 
or regarded as hopelessly out-of- 
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date, was demonstrated first at 
Expo ’67. 

In the forefront of discussion 
from the earliest planning stages 
was the proposed Christian Pavil- 
ion. For the first time in the his- 
tory of international expositions 
and world’s fairs, there would be 
one Christian pavilion sponsored 
by seven denominations represent- 
ing 95 per cent of the Christians in 
Canada. These denominations, in 
order of their numerical size and 
financial commitment to the pro- 
ject, were: Roman Catholic, United 
Church of Canada, Anglican 
Church of Canada, The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada, Lutheran 
Church Convention, Baptist 
Church and the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Each denomination, 


The depth of our 
unity awed some 


regardless of size, had one rep- 
resentative on the Board of 
Directors, Board of Management, 
Finance Committee, Theological 
Committee and Program Commit- 
tee. 

At a press conference on Decem- 
ber 22, 1964, in a precedent-setting 
gesture, leaders and representatives 
of seven denominations signed a 
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declaration of intent to indicate 
the seriousness of their commit- 
ment to the concept of one pavil- 
ion to represent all of the main- 
line Christians at Expo ’67. The 
declaration reflects the ecumenical 
spirit of the time: 

JOINED together through their 
baptism in a same faith in Jesus 
Christ and in a same hope, the 
Christians of Canada, on the 
occasion of the nineteen hundred 
and sixty-seven Exhibition of 
Montreal, wish to express their 
love to their fellow-men 
throughout the world and to 
alleviate the anxieties and fulfil 
the expectations of our century by 
a common proclamation of the 
Gospel. Beyond the cleavages 
imposed by history, the Christians 
of the whole world will rejoice at 
the news of the following decision 
that we have reached as a result 
of many months of meetings and 
exchanges of views: we will erect 
a CHRISTIAN PAVILION 
capable of showing the world that 
God was made Flesh to dwell 
among us and that he is present 
in all that is happening 
concerning “Man and His World.” 

IN spite of the things that 
separate us, we believe that we 
can and must humbly bear 
witness together to our faith in 
Jesus Christ and to our intent to 
be, like him, servants of our 


Sheldon 
MacKenzie 


fellow-men. Before God we 

wish to carry out this work 

together in order to implore 

perfect Christian unity which His 
divine grace can give. To this 
world in which we live this gesture 
is an invitation to meditate upon 
the salvation offered to our world 
and upon the hope that goes out 
to meet the world in its forward 
march. 

Twenty-five years later, it is 
perhaps difficult for those living 
outside Quebec to appreciate that 
the ecumenical movement in Que- 
bec far outstripped similar interest 
and/or activity of the churches in 
the rest of Canada. The Christian 
Pavilion could not have happened 
anywhere else in Canada in 1967. 
Those of us who lived in Montreal 
were jolted into realizing this 
when, from time to time, we were 
confronted both by those who were 
in awe of the depth of our unity 
and by those who were angered 
and disappointed by it. French- 
English ecumenical groups for the 
study of scripture and theology 
were available for clergy and lay- 
people alike. Projects such as the 
now familiar Meals on Wheels 
were begun in Montreal on an ecu- 
menical basis. Those in positions 
of leadership, official or otherwise, 
were on a level of trust and friend- 
ship that crossed all denomina- 
tional lines. 

When the Tau cross was raised 
on the site of the future pavilion 
on Easter Sunday 1966, it was to 
mark both an end of one phase of 


ecumenical co-operation and the 
beginning of another. In one 
sense, it concluded conversations, 
begun as far back as 1958, in which 
Roman and non-Roman Catholic 
Christians met to discuss practical 
ways to express the faith they held 
in common. 

The Christian Pavilion was fortu- 
nate in its location and extremely 
imaginative in its program. It was 
located in an area of heavy pedes- 
trian density. 

The program was a combination 
of sights and sounds, an audio- 
visual event decades ahead of its 
time. It was like experiencing a 
movie, walking through the 
sequences instead of having the 
sequences move by you. The archi- 
tecture of the building, the use of 
light, the background music and 
the best photography available 
communicated the message of the 
gospel to the hundreds and thous- 
ands who visited the pavilion. The 
purpose of the program was to let 
people experience the hell they 
descend to when left to their own 
devices. The program, on three 
levels and in four stages of unequal 
length, progressed from shadow to 


Critics decried its 
worldliness; others 
praised its relevance 


darkness to light. Even visitors 
indifferent to religion or religious 
values had impressed on their con- 
sciousness by sight, sound and light 
that part of human nature we 
would most prefer to ignore. Like- 
wise, there could be no denying or 
ignoring the confrontation with the 
“resurrection” at the climax of the 
presentation. 

However, the absence of symbols 
traditionally associated with the 
Christian religion both confused 
and disappointed some visitors. 
The intention of the program, 
however, was to confront our con- 
temporary pagan society with the 
gospel using the most modern 
techniques available. 

Arnold Edinborough, then editor 
of Saturday Night magazine, wrote 
that the Christian Pavilion had “set 
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the church back SO years.” Edin- 
borough, courtesy of a CBC Radio 
program called Christian Frontiers, 
met with Fr. John O’Brien, S. J., in 
a “collision conference” to discuss 
the program on August 8 during 
Expo year. Fr. O’Brien was the 
one person more responsible than 
any Other for the imaginative 
program of the pavilion. 

The present writer, as one of the 
Board of Directors, was castigated 
in personal correspondence, and 
assured of a place in hell, for “col- 
laborating with the devil” in a day 
when the Christian thing to do was 
to come out and be separate from 
the churches that know not Christ. 

Most of the public comment, 
however, was highly positive in 
nature. The lead editorial in the 
July 20 Montreal Gazette praised 
the Christian Pavilion above all 
others in terms of its imaginative 
use of photographs, films and spe- 
cial effects to present the Christian 
message in a way relevant to the 
time. At the half-way point, be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 visitors 
had been attracted to the pavilion. 
Its popularity exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and emergency building 
modifications had to be made in 
order to accommodate the crowds. 
“The Christian Pavilion,” con- 
cluded the editorial, “must be 
counted as a tremendous effort to 
present a movement at a key stage 
of evolution and as a significant 
contribution to religious toleration 
and understanding.” 

Professor Harvey Cox, a widely 
known critic of the Church in con- 
temporary society, in an article in 
Commonweal, May 26, 1967, wrote: 
“The [Christian] Pavilion had 
done something for me that few 
worship services have ever done. 
Somehow God had been made 
present in, with and under the 
secular elements of life.” 

Those were heady days. Twenty- 
five years later our optimism seems 
terribly naive. On August 15 of 
Expo year, for example, Fr. Irenee 
Beaubien, S.J., Director of the 
Ecumenical Centre in Montreal, 
Dean William Bothwell of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal and 
the writer met on the CBC Radio 
program Christian Frontiers “to 
discuss the future of the ecumeni- 
cal movement in French Canada 
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Christian Pavilion 
continued from page 21 


against the background of the 
spirit of co-operation, respect and 
affection that had been engendered 
by the experience of working toge- 
ther on the pavilion project.” The 
discussion, as it turned out, quickly 
developed into an exchange of 
optimistic views on the effect 
Christian unity would have on 
national unity. The irony of that 
optimism in those wonder-filled 
days, when compared with the 
present-day ecumenical movement 
and the question of national unity, 
is apparent to all. 

On the occasion of our 125th 
birthday as a nation, we reflect 
with thanksgiving on an experience 
25 years ago that was precedent 
Setting at the time and could not 
have happened any time since. 
The breakthrough to our contemp- 
orary secular society has not taken 
place and we are back in our own 
trenches once again, preoccupied 
with maintaining the status quo. 
An ecumenical project like the 
pavilion could not happen today 
due to both financial restraints and 
an absence of the motivations that 
brought us together 25 years ago. 
Ecumenical ventures are mainly 
matters of academic interest now. 
The old issues are too tiresome to 
be matters of debate anymore. 

The sectarian spirit would seem 
to have won the day. Conse- 
quently, we have lost the opportu- 
nity to rethink and rework our 
mission to an increasingly secular 
society — whether in our crowded 
inner-cities or in the equally chal- 
lenging and rapidly changing rural 
church situations where we have all 
but abandoned our missionary re- 
sponsibilities.[] 


Sheldon MacKenzie, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, teaches in 
the Department of Religious Studies, 
Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfld. 
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Older Than Canada 


William Bell walked into Perth 175 years ago, 


ready for a challenge 


W... Rev. William Bell 


walked into the small village of 
Perth, Ontario, 175 years ago to 
begin the first Presbyterian interior 
ministry in Upper Canada, he pro- 
bably was not fully aware of what 
lay before him. Perhaps he had 
some clue because he brought with 
him a letter indicating government 
approval for his appointment. 


Downing Street 
12th April 1817 
Sirs: 

The Reverend William Bell will 
have the honour of delivering this 
letter to you. He has been selected 
by the Associate Presbytery of 
Edinburgh at the request of the 
Settlers on the Rideau to officiate 
as their Minister. I am to request 
you will afford him every protection 
and support in the exercise of his 
functions and you will give the 
necessary directions for issuing to 
him from the Colonial Funds an 
allowance of 100 Pounds Sterling 
per annum, commencing from the 
18th ulte., which it is intended 
should be paid to him by the Pub- 
lic in addition to such provision as 
may be made for him by the Set- 
tlers among whom he may reside. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

Lt. Governor Gore 


Bell had sailed for Canada on 
April 5, 1817, arriving in Quebec 
on June 2. He walked the last leg 
of the trip from Brockville, arriving 
on June 25. Mrs. Bell, the child- 
ren and the family possessions 
arrived the next day in a wagon. 
They rented a log house 20’ x 30’, 
with no partitions, for 20 pounds a 
year. 

Bell proceeded to arrange for the 
first church service the following 
Sunday. It was held in an unfur- 
nished room over the Red Inn, 
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— 


Rev. William Bell 


reached only by a ladder. About 
30 people were present for worship 
at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Two years later a new church 
building was erected. The first 
service held on July 4, 1819. 

When Bell attempted to intro- 
duce Sunday school hymn books in 
1827, John Holliday, one of the 
elders, objected. He said he felt 
these hymns were “lofty flights of 
fancy not warranted by the Word 
of God.” When the presbytery 
finally ruled the hymns not objec- 
tionable, several members left the 
congregation to start their own 
church. 

In 1845 the Free Church move- 
ment in Scotland reached Perth 
and some of Bell’s congregation 
left to form Knox Church. 

Two months after preaching his 
last sermon, William Bell died on 
August 16, 1857, having served 
Perth and the surrounding territory 
for over 40 years. 

Today there is only one Presbyte- 
rian Church in Perth. From June 
24 to June 28, the descendants of 
William Bell’s first congregation 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of 
those early Presbyterian begin- 


nings.(] 


The Goodbye Assembly 


A report on the 118th General Assembly, 


meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, June 7-12, 1992 


History Made 
Opening Night 


History will record that on a hot, 
steamy June 7, 1992, in historic St. 
Paul’s Church in downtown Hamil- 
ton, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada elected its first woman 
Moderator. Linda Bell, minister of 
McDonald’s Corners, Elphin and 
Snow Road, a rural charge in east- 
ern Ontario, is also the youngest 
Moderator in the Presbyterian 
Church’s history and the first to be 
elected in 30 years who is actively 
engaged in rural ministry. A bus- 
load of members of her congrega- 
tions arrived two hours before the 
service to support her. 

Bell is an active advocate for 
rural ministry. The rural church 
“is where I fit. It’s who I am,” she 
declares. For seven years, she 
served in Cobden, Ontario, fol- 
lowed by almost eight years in her 
present charge. 

The election took place, appro- 
priately, in Hamilton, an area that 
boasts it is the heartland of Presby- 
terianism. No one would argue 
against that on this evening. 

When the Assembly last met in 
Hamilton in 1978, 500 people 
gathered for the opening service in 
MacNab Street Church. Previous 
to that, in 1943, Assembly met in 
St. Paul’s. An audience “that 
almost fully occupied the ground 
floor of the church” greeted the 
Assembly. But on this night, those 
arriving at St. Paul’s an hour 
before the 7:30 service found not 
only the ground floor but the 
gallery jammed as well with 800 
people. By the time the service 
began, another 500 had gathered 
across the road in James Street 
Baptist Church to participate via 
closed-circuit television, thanks to 
CHCH-TV in Hamilton. Follow- 
ing the service, 1,300 people 
poured out onto Jackson Street, 
which runs between the two 


Linda Bell being congratulated by Lorne MacKay, minister emeritus, Central Church, 
Hamilton, who will soon celebrate the 50th anniversary of his ordination. 


churches, for a reception. The city 
had closed the street off for the 
occasion. 

John Cameron, Moderator of the 
117th General Assembly, speaking 
from Romans 8:4, began with ref- 
erence to his recent visit to the 
Church of Scotland Assembly. 
There, Terry Waite, until recently 
a hostage in Lebanon, had moved 
him both with his presence and by 
his words. “Love,” Cameron de- 
clared, “is always linked with obe- 
dience. If you love me, serve me.” 
Our first responsibility is to 
develop our relationship with God. 

Cameron spoke of a recent day- 
off with his grandchildren. When 
a call came with a request for his 
appearance, his daughter-in-law 
directed, “Phone them back and 
tell them this is your day for bond- 
ing with your grandchildren.” 
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Cameron concluded his sermon 
with the words of Terry Waite that 
“our task is to make the weak 
strong... the strong just... and 
enable the just to be compassion- 
ate.” 


Laying Down the Law 

“It is a waste of time to legislate 
common sense to ministers.” 
(Mark Gaskin during the debate 
on liturgical vestments) 

At the first major business ses- 
sion, held at McMaster University, 
the new Moderator reminded com- 
missioners of the rules of the court 
and indicated her intention to have 
commissioners live by them. Bell’s 
resolve and firmness in this area 
resulted in the finest conducted 
Assembly in this writer’s memory. 


continued over page 
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The 118th General Assembly 


continued 


As well, the Moderator brought 
unique, personal touches to each 
new situation. I doubt if anv 
Moderator has ever had to thank 
and say goodbye to so many ser- 
vants of the church. But in each 
case, She did it with grace and in a 
way that recipients would feel her 
words were carefully crafted just 
for them. 


Report on Human 
Sexuality 

Prior to Assembly, newspapers 
carried various summaries of the 
committee’s report on human sexu- 
ality, some claiming this issue 
would dominate the discussions. It 
didn’t. Some might even agree 
with the commissioner who felt 
this report illustrates the old 
adage, “The Presbyterian Church 
proves that where there is smoke 
there is not always fire.” 

In presenting its report, the 
Committee on Church Doctrine 
strove to avoid being swept along 
by the tide of current belief and 
practice, while at the same time 
responding to the challenges of the 
Church, stating the Christian posi- 
tion in contemporary terms. 

This 18-page report says homo- 
sexual activity, as well as adultery 
and premarital sex, are contrary to 
God’s will. The report begins with 
a clear, unbiased look at where we 
are in the 90s. It then proceeds to 
provide biblical and historical in- 
sight. It affirms sexuality as a gift 
of God and provides a long section 
on the divine intention for Chris- 
tian marriage. 

On the homosexual question, 
while recognizing the church 
should “tread very tenderly here,” 
and share in the pain homosexuals 
and their families experience, the 
report declares “homosexual prac- 
tice is .. . one among many forms 
of sexual activity that gives evid- 
ence of sin’s disorder in our world 

A number of commissioners 
asked to have this report referred 
to presbyteries and sessions for dis- 
cussion and report to ensure that 
“all of our people have input 
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Helen Smith and Gunar Kravalis presenting the Report on Human Sexuality. 


before it is finally adopted.” 
Others complained the report too 
often adopted “a proof-text app- 
roach to the Bible.” Some said the 
church needed to engage in “care- 
ful study with our homosexual col- 
leagues and friends.” 

On the other side, commissioners 
argued that “the folks back home 
were looking for and expecting 
some word from the Assembly on 
this subject.” They felt it would be 
unfair to them and inappropriate 
not to adopt what many of them 
described as “this very fine report 
produced by our Committee on 
Church Doctrine.” 

The report also speaks out 
strongly against sexual violence of 
all kinds and of the role the church 
has to play in these matters. 

In an poignant moment, a com- 
missioner spoke of having suffered 
sexual abuse on a weekly and pro- 
longed basis within the building of 
his home church by a young man, 
a member of the congregation. At 
the time, he was eight years old 
and sensed he should not tell any- 
one what was happening to him. 
Some years later, the young abuser 
was murdered late at night in a city 
park. 

The speaker asked the Assembly 
to reflect on his experiences. He 
believes the young abuser had been 
born with a sexual orientation he 
could neither speak of, practice, 
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nor understand. He now sees the 
abuse not so much as an act of 
aggressive power but as a desperate 
desire for understanding, accept- 
ance and relationship. 

He expressed the conviction that 
unless the church sought out the 
human face behind homosexuality, 
it would be in danger of thinking 
that by producing a definitive 
statement on the subject, it has 
dealt with it. For these and other 
reasons, he concluded, he was 
unable to have confidence in the 
present report and could not sup- 
port it. 

Despite this impassioned plea, 
and after much debate, the report 
was “adopted as an interim report” 
and referred to presbyteries, ses- 
sions and congregations for study. 


Response to 


Constitutional Proposals 

A document critiquing the consti- 
tutional process urged governments 
to concentrate on what the report 
describes as “the most urgent con- 
cerns” of the present negotiations. 
These include: the recognition of 
the distinctiveness of Quebec; the 
inherent rights of aboriginal 
peoples to self-government, with 
an adequate land and economic 
base; and the protection of the 
social, economic and_ political 
rights of all people living in 
Canada. 


Earle Roberts retires 
as Principal Clerk. 


Tom Gemmell 
assumes 
office of 
Principal 
Clerk. 


Barbara 
McLean 
appointed 

\, Deputy Clerk. 


Assembly endorsed this state- 
ment, and it will be forwarded to 
the appropriate committees work- 
ing on the Constitution. 


New Clerks Appointed 

Thomas Gemmell, well-known to 
most of the church as General Sec- 
retary of the Board of Ministry, 
was appointed Principal Clerk as 
of July 1, 1992. In accepting the 
office, he said Earle Roberts (the 
present Principal Clerk) had 
already been coaching him, sug- 
gesting that “the clerk should 
remain as invisible as possible.” 
Given his considerable size, Gem- 
mell intimated this would be a rea) 
challenge for him. 

On a more serious note, he 
stated he would give of himself 
“cheerfully and enthusiastically” to 
the new task. “The Torah or law,” 
he continued, “is a dynamic nota 
static reality. Only as it provides 
wisdom, guidance and direction is 
it really law.” He concluded, “I 
want to help the church continue 
to appropriate the wisdom and tra- 
dition embodied in our church 
law.” 

At the same session, Barbara 
McLean from Waterloo, Ontario, 
was appointed Deputy Clerk. This 
hew position in the restructured 
organization is designed to assist 
lower courts in becoming more 
effective in their work. In accept- 
ing this appointment, McLean said 
she had learned many things from 
her experience in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, but her most 
significant learning came from her 


experience in Nigeria “where faith 
is to be lived out on a daily basis.” 
She said that during the interview- 
ing process for this position she 
had been asked her vision for the 
church in the 21st century. She 
responded by saying her goal was 
that it might have “healing hands 
and brave prophets.” 

For the next year, Earle Roberts 
will be available on a half-time 
basis as a consultant to the new 
Assembly Office. As well, Douglas 
Lowry and Tony Plomp will con- 
tinue as Deputy Clerks of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Thanks to Earle Roberts 

During the clerks’ report, Tony 
Plomp read a minute of apprecia- 
tion to Earle Roberts, the Prin- 
cipal Clerk, who will leave this 
office at the end of June. Plomp 
spoke not only of Roberts’ admin- 
istrative skills but of his pastoral 
counsel offered “fairly and compas- 
sionately.” 

Roberts responded, saying, “I 
have been given one of the greatest 
privileges anyone was ever given — 
to share in the clerkship.” In an 
emotional speech, he spoke of the 
trust and encouragement he had 
received from thousands of Presby- 
terians. “Often,” he said, “I felt 


led to answers to questions that 
seemed to have no answer, by the 
prayers of God’s people.” He paid 


Andrew Fullerton and Rick Horst. 
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Who says General Assembly isn’t work? 


tribute to a faithful staff and espe- 
Cially to the love and support of 
his wife, Dorothy. 


Treasurer Issues 


Trumpet Blast 

Grant Jones, treasurer of the 
church, was given permission to 
address the court. After reviewing 
the fiscal responsibility of the 
church in the past, which he rated 
highly, he reported what he des- 
cribed as “the not-so-good news.” 
He stated that the church does not 
have a budget for 1993, nor a bud- 
get process. He flayed restructur- 
ing saying it was a process that 
operated with “inadequate funds 
and time” in which “loyal and 
faithful servants of the church were 
hurt deeply.” At a cost of slightly 
under $900,000, the church had 
succeeded in losing productivity 
and much of its historical memory. 

Despite his harsh criticisms, 
Jones concluded by saying he was 
optimistic about the future of our 
denomination. One commissioner 
described his speech as “a suitable 
memorial for the victims of re- 
structuring.” 


First Diaconal Ministers 
Attend Assembly as 
Commissioners 


This was the first year diaconal 
workers could serve as commis- 
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The 118th General Assembly 


continued 


sioners. Six made history with 
their presence: Margaret Greig, Ivy 
Howard, Evelyn Murdoch, Anja 
Oostenbrink, Lois Powrie and Col- 
leen Smith. 

Members of the Order of Diac- 
onal Ministries are being offered 
“special consideration” should they 
seek ordination. A number of 
options are offered involving com- 
binations of reading courses, super- 
vision, attendance at a guidance 
conference and some theological 
Study taking into consideration 
their years of experience. 

From now on, all candidates for 
ministry of Word and Sacraments, 
as well as diaconal ministers, will 
be required to undergo personality 
assessment and psychological test- 
ing. 


Ewart College To Be Sold 

The Assembly directed that 
Ewart College be offered for sale. 
The proceeds of the sale will be 
used for a Ewart Endowment Fund 
for theological education. The 
interest will be administered 
through the Committee on Theolo- 
gical Education, with the first call 
on the fund to be used for diaconal 
education programs. 

Presbyterian Residence in Saska- 
toon will also be sold. Recom- 
mendations from the Synod of Sas- 
katchewan for the use of the assets 
were referred to the Assembly 
Council for report to a future 
Assembly. 


Van Seters Next Principal 
of Knox 

Dr. Arthur Van Seters was 
named principal of Knox College 
for five years effective July 1, 1993. 
Van Seters will have completed 10 
years as principal of the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 

After being thanked by the 
Assembly “for the sincere commit- 
ment and leadership he has pro- 
vided Knox College as interim 
principal,” James Farris was 
appointed professor emeritus of 
Knox College. In expressing app- 
reciation for this latter honour, Dr. 
Farris commented he had been 
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Young Adult Observers (L to R): Douglas Laut, Luc 
Lamadeleine, and Barry Doner sing their report. 


Absorbed in the proceedings is 
Ken Wild, Dunvegan, Ont. 


told emeritus meant “out and des- 
ervedly so.” 


Peace-Making 


Predominates 

Normally, the International 
Affairs Committee reports on a 
wide variety of global issues. This 
year the committee focused on 
peace-making. Individual mem- 
bers, congregations and courts are 
urged to study and comment on 
the committee’s statement “Theol- 
ogy of Peace-Making.” 

The committee followed this 
statement with references to a 
number of areas of hostilities with 
recommendations for both govern- 
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The first members of the Di 


Order to serve as commissi 


ment and church action. 

The Assembly agreed to a motion 
from the floor urging both the 
Quebec and Canadian governments 
to relax their refugee regulations in 
order to help relieve the Yugosla- 
vian situation. 

A further motion from the floor 
directed the committee to concen- 
trate on only three areas of con- 
cern at any one Assembly. 


Foodgrains Bank 

During its report, Presbyterian 
World Service and Development 
announced it has joined the Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB). 


Willard Pottinger, minister of St. Paul's, Hamilton. 
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Brian Fraser, Vancouver School of 


Theology, at daily worship services. 


arilyn Repchuck and John Shields, 
embers of the Host Committee. 
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Duncan Jeffrey, Margaret Eaton, Heather Hamilton. 


CFGB is a charitable organization 
whose purpose is to respond to the 
needs of the hungry around the 
world. It ships donated grains to 
countries in Africa and Central 
America where people are unable 
to grow enough to feed themselves. 
Cash donations, which are used to 
cover transportation costs, are 
matched by the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency on a 
four-to-one basis. 

Thanks were expressed to Mar- 
jorie Ross for her two years with 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development. She now moves to 
the International Ministries desk of 
the Life and Mission Agency. 


Assembly Adopts 


Purpose for Magazine 

The Assembly adopted the fol- 
lowing purpose for the Presbyterian 
Record: “The Record, national 
magazine of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is responsible 
to the General Assembly. It exists 
to publish issues relative to Chris- 
tian faith and a selection of current 
and timely news analyses and opin- 
ions of interest or importance to 
Presbyterians across Canada.” 

Assembly also reminded congre- 
gations of their responsibility to 
contact the Record office before 
discontinuing the Every Home 
Plan, and presbyteries of their res- 


ponsibility to see that every con- 
gregation within their bounds has 
a Record secretary to promote the 
magazine and to co-ordinate sub- 
scriptions. 


Bailey De-lighted 

In accepting the accolades of the 
Assembly for his work as editor, 
historian and archivist of the Pres- 
byterian Church, T. Melville 
Bailey, well-known as a pun-maker, 
responded: “I feel like the firefly 
who backed into a lawn-mower — 
de-lighted.” When the laughter 
died down, he added, “In fact, de- 
lighted, no end.” 

On a serious note, Bailey said his 
lifelong interest and devotion to 
things historical was motivated by 
his conviction that “there is divin- 
ity in history.” 


1996 Assembly in 
Charlottetown 

Assembly agreed that the 1996 
General Assembly will be held in 
Charlottetown, and that normally 
in every five-year period, starting 
from 1992, the General Assembly 
will meet once outside the area 
bounded by the presbyteries of 
Montreal on the east, Chatham on 
the southwest and Algoma-North 
Bay on the north. 

Next year, the Assembly will meet 
on the first Sunday in June in St. 
Catharines, Ontario. Sessions will 
be held in Brock University. 

The Administrative Council 
recommended that biennial Assem- 
blies not be held. However, David 
Thompson from Stratford-Huron 
argued that in this period of tran- 
sition, including questioning the 
role of synods, this decision should 
be held off. It was agreed to refer 
the question to the Assembly 
Council for report to the 1994 
Assembly. 

The question of the location of 
church offices will not be an issue 
for the foreseeable future. Assem- 
bly turned down a motion to estab- 
lish yet another task force on the 
location of church offices. 

For a number of years, Hugh 
Lloyd has advocated that our 
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David Paterson with the Chamangos from Mozambique. 


church offer gift annuities. In a 
decision that has the potential to 
provide significant financial bene- 
fits to the church, the Assembly 
endorsed the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life’s business plan for gift 
annuities. Later, the Life and Mis- 
sion Agency was asked to “support 
and encourage” this program and 
to seek the appointment of staff as 
soon as possible. 

The Administrative Council 
asked that the remuneration pack- 
age for church workers be based 
on one all-inclusive dollar figure. 
In effect, church workers would no 
longer be paid a stipend and hous- 
ing allowance or manse. Instead, 
they would be paid a remuneration 
package which would include both 
amounts. Assembly defeated this 
motion. However, Assembly later 
agreed the clergy spouses living in 
the same accommodation should 
each be paid a housing allowance. 


Young Adult Observers 


Become Representatives 
The 18 Young Adult Observers 
were among the most lively and 
active of any who have attended 
the Assembly. In their presenta- 
tion on Thursday night, three 
members sang an original musical 
piece composed by their group, ex- 
pressing their impressions of the 
Assembly. Among their recom- 
mendations, they suggested com- 
missioners might show more consi- 
deration for speakers and create 
less disruption if regular breaks 


were scheduled from time to time. 
They also requested, and it was 
agreed, that their name be changed 
to Young Adult Representatives, a 
phrase they felt more adequately 
reflected their role at Assembly. 
However, for the present, their 
actual function will remain the 
same. They will only be able to 
speak when given permission, and 
will have no vote. 

During his report on behalf of 
the three Student Observers, Gor- 
don Ritchie from The Presbyterian 
College suggested that maybe the 
business of Assembly would be 
facilitated if “more commissioners 
were treated like student observers 
— forced to sit and listen.” 


“The Presbyterian Church is 
the United Church at prayer.” 


— Dan Shute 


New Presbytery 


Established 

The new Presbytery of Oak 
Ridges will include congregations 
in the northern parts of the pres- 
byteries of East and West Toronto 
and Pickering, plus some congrega- 
tions in the other neighbouring 
presbyteries. 

Two other presbyteries will 
change their names: the Presbytery 
of Edmonton becomes Edmonton- 
Lakeland, Red Deer becomes Cen- 
tral Alberta. 
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Russell Self Wins E. H. 

Johnson Award 

An unsettling event occurred 
when the recipient of the E. H. 
Johnson Award suffered a stroke, 
only a few yards from the location 
of the awards luncheon. He was 
quickly admitted to University 
Hospital on the McMaster campus. 
At the time of writing, he was 
recovering satisfactorily. 

Russell Self served in India for 20 
years after his appointment there 
in 1949. He served during the for- 
mation of the United Church of 
North India and was elected its 
moderator in 1965. 

In 1968 he went to the Asia Paci- 
fic Office of the United Bible Soci- 
eties, first in Singapore, then 
Manilla. In 1978 he became the 
District Consultant-at-large for the 
Bible Society and moved to New 
York City. In 1981 he returned to 
Toronto to retire. 

Russell Self is one of three 
brothers in the ministry whose 
years of service in the church total 
146. Throughout his life, he has 
worked on the cutting edge of mis- 
sion and evangelism. Stanley Self, 
a commissioner to this Assembly, 
accepted the award on behalf of his 
brother. He thanked the commit- 
tee “for this magnificent tribute to 
my brother. I am only sorry he 
can’t be here because he really 
deserves it.” 

The next E. H. Johnson exchange 
will bring a woman from the 
Middle East to assist in missionary 
education within the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Visitors Gather From 
Around the World 


Hugh Wyllie, who ministers at 
the Old Parish Church in Hamil- 
ton, Scotland, and was elected last 
month as Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, addressed the court on 
Tuesday evening. He emphasized 
the mutual support the two chur- 
ches should provide for each other. 
He specifically mentioned the 
Report on Human Sexuality as 
being potentially helpful to his 
own church as it wrestles with 


similar questions. He spoke of our 
primary task as presenting “Jesus 
Christ with clarity and confidence” 
and of our predisposition to 
become “absorbed with the peri- 
pheral to the neglect of our pri- 
mary responsibilities.” 

In presenting Linda Bell with a 
tape of the psalms sung at the 
recent Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, he warned her that if she 
played them in her car on “the 
long road home,” they would make 
her drive “very slowly.” Bell res- 
ponded by saying her congregations 
would appreciate that. 

Rev. C. S. Yang, General Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Church in 


John Johnston 
presenting 
E.H. Johnson 
Award to 


brother Russell, 
left. 


Taiwan, came to the General 
Assembly celebrating, he said, the 
relationship of equality between 
our two churches. “Your church,” 
he declared, “not only brought the 
seed of the gospel to us, but you 
remained faithful in succeeding 
years.” 

Yang also spoke of the Taiwan 
church’s relationship with the 
church in China. He éxpressed the 
hope that both churches would be 
seen and accepted as independent 
and autonomous bodies. 

Dr. Simao Chamango, principal 
of the United Seminary in Ricatla, 
Mozambique, with his wife Ade- 


laide, visited this Assembly. An 
interview appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Also attending the Assembly 
were Deaconess Chinema Chee- 
tham West and Deacon Emmanuel 
Williams Udoh of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria. The latter 
remarked that “in the light of your 
present Moderator’s performance, 
I have become convinced that what 
a man can do, a woman can do 
better.” 


Commissioners Go 
First-Class 


On Monday evening, buses trans- 
ported commissioners to Hamil- 
ton’s magnificent downtown Con- 
vention Centre. Here, the local 
organizing committee, which did a 
tremendous job all week, treated 
commissioners to superb food, 
entertainment and even speeches. 
In 1943, the mayor of the time sent 
a controller to represent him. On 
this night, not only was Mayor 
Robert Morrow present, but the 
regional mayor as well, a Presby- 
terian elder, Reg Whynott. 

For the first time in recent years, 
Assembly gave the Past Moderator 
the opportunity to report on his 
year’s stewardship during the ban- 
quet, rather than squeezing it into 
opening night while the newly 
elected Moderator robed. While 
Stressing we should be proud of 
our multicultural denomination, 
Dr. Cameron also hoped our rela- 
tionship with the “mother church” 
in Scotland would deepen and 
expand. “We are wrestling with 
the same issues,” he declared. “We 
need them, and they need us.” 

Cameron expressed a_ similar 
vision for our relationships with 
the churches of Africa. As he tra- 
velled from South Africa, through 
Mozambique and Malawi to Kenya, 
he was often told that “the quest 
for freedom was inspired in large 
part by Presbyterian and Reformed 
theology.” On the plane home, he 
and his wife, Anne, simultaneously 
expressed the same view: “If we 
hadn’t believed in overseas mission 
before, we certainly do now — 


without reservation.” 

John Cameron called on the 
commissioners to be proud and 
excited about the denomination to 
which they belong. “We are not a 
disappearing breed,” he declared. 
“We are here to stay. Many good 
and exciting things are happening 
across our church.” He pleaded 
with the commissioners to assure 
that these continue.“ 

Not only was the banquet first- 
class, everything done by the host 
committee was efficient and on 
time, from the never ending supply 
of cookies and other snacks, to 
providing helpers for the editor of 
the Record. 


A commissioner noted that during 
the sessions of Assembly a garbage 
truck frequently backed up to the 
building. He speculated whether 
these visits were more frequent 
during Assembly than on other 
occasions. 


Goodbyes 

The Board of World Mission’s 
final report was dominated by cita- 
tions for faithful servants of the 
board who will no longer be under 
its employ. These include: Ted 
and Marilyn Ellis who served over 
30 years in Taiwan; Stephen How 
who ministered many years with 
Native Peoples until his death earl- 
ier this year; Peter Ruddell who 
served the last three years as the 
Interim Secretary of the Board of 
World Mission; Rodger Talbot 
who worked among Koreans in 
Japan before assuming a number 
of different posts with the Board of 
World Mission, most recently the 
Africa desk; Ina Hill and Madge 
White, longtime office staff of the 
board at Wynford Drive. Also 
honoured was Pauline Brown who 
has spent 40 years in India working 
in the medical field. 

In his remarks to the Assembly, 
Ted Ellis warned that with the 
increasing tendency to short-term 
Overseas involvement, unless the 
church undertakes a vigorous cam- 
paign of recruitment for overseas 
work, this area of our mission 
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could rapidly disappear. “We need 
Our overseas involvement,” he 
declared, “more than they need 
us.” 

The major centre of controversy 
in the board’s final report was a 
paper entitled “Reconciliation 
With Aboriginal Peoples.” In it 
the church is urged to confess our 
church’s past arrogance, presump- 
tion and complicity regarding 
Native Peoples. It calls on the 
church to ask forgiveness from 
aboriginal peoples and to seek 
ways to find healing and wholeness 
“between us as God’s people.” 

No commissioner argued the 
church should not make some kind 
of confession or apology to Native 
Peoples. But many felt the report 
before them was too unbalanced, 
failing to give sufficient credit to 
past servants of the church who 
had worked in this area with cour- 
age and integrity. 

Jan Morrison, in support of the 
report, argued that we should con- 
fess our sins to God before listing 
the good things we have done. 
“Read The Acts and Proceedings for 
the past 100 years if you want to 
hear the good things. But don’t 
confuse those with this confes- 
sion,” he concluded, urging the 
adoption of the confession. 

However, after several hours of 
debate, the report was referred 
back in order to prepare a more 
balanced report about the Presby- 
terian Church’s ministry to Native 
Peoples. A number of commis- 
sioners recorded their dissent to 
this action. 

Despite this, the Assembly went 
on to commit itself to listen to the 
issues named and described by the 
aboriginal peoples and to support 
healing processes that come from 
the aboriginal peoples themselves. 


And More Goodbyes 

Again, goodbyes and tributes 
dominated the final report of the 
Board of Congregational _ Life. 
These were offered to: the former 
Interim Executive Director, Ted 
Siverns, who accepted a call to 
Smiths Falls, Ontario, earlier this 
year; Ian Clark for serving for 20 
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months in education with the 
board; and to Ray Hodgson and 
Wilma Welsh who move to differ- 
ent jobs in the new structure. 


Hello New Structure 

The major part of the report of 
The Special Committee on Re- 
structuring dealt with establishing 
guidelines on how the various new 
structures will relate to each other. 
The following committees will con- 
tinue to report directly to the 
General Assembly: Church Doc- 
trine, Ecumenical Relations, His- 
tory, International Relations, 
Maclean Estate, Theological Edu- 
cation and the Record. 

Rod Ferguson, originally 
appointed as Associate Secretary 
for Ministry and Church Voca- 


How Would the Young 
Adult Observers 

Have |. 
Voted 


Angela 
Tompkins, 
Young 
Adult . 
Observer if as 


Young Adult Observers cannot vote 
in the Assembly. However, we asked 
them how they would have voted on 
five major issues given the opportu- 
nity. Only on psychological testing 
for theological students did they 
differ from the Assembly itself. Here 
is how they answered. 


1. The Report on 
Sexuality: in favour 

2. Report on making a confession 
to aboriginal peoples: not in favour 
in its present form 

3. Should theological students be 
required to take psychological 
testing? no (close vote) 

4. Should theological college fees 
be raised? yes 

5. Should a remuneration package 
based on one all-inclusive dollar 
figure replace the use of stipend 
and other allowances? no. 


Human 
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tions, resigned due to ill health. 
The Assembly appointed Jean 
Armstrong, now minister of Glebe 
Church, Toronto, to fill this post. 

Assembly agreed to ask the 
Assembly Council to prepare an 
appropriate apology on behalf of 
the church to those persons who 
have suffered pain and hurt during 
the restructuring process. In addi- 
tion, the Assembly Council was 
requested to publish in the Presby- 
terian Record an explanation of the 
sources of the “unbudgeted costs” 
to cover the costs of restructuring. 
“The church received an $880,000 
bill for playing musical chairs,” was 
the not-too-charitable response of 
one commissioner to the news of 
the cost of restructuring. 


New Structure Launched 

On Thursday evening, commis- 
sioners returned to St. Paul’s 
Church for a service of celebration 
and dedication to launch the new 
structure. A large number of sup- 
port staff from Wynford Drive 
joined executive staff from the 
three new agencies, Life and Mis- 
sion, Service, and the Assembly 
Office. They responded enthusiast- 
ically to the question the Modera- 
tor put to them: “Sisters and 
brothers, you have read the vision 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and you have accepted 
positions within the new structure. 
Do you promise to work toward 
that vision in all your responsi- 
bilities?” 

Rev. Rinson T. K. Lin conducted 
the service. Linda Bell preached. 
St. Paul’s pipe organ, and two 
choirs, one from Beaches Church 
in Toronto and the other a volun- 
teer choir from the Assembly, 
provided the music. 

Catching the spirit of the 
moment, the congregation sang: 

You call from tomorrow, you break 

ancient schemes, 

From the bondage of sorrow the 

captives dream dreams, 

Our women See visions, our men 

clear their eyes, 

With bold new decisions your 

people arise. 1) 


Shadows and Fog 
Written and directed by Woody 
Allen. 

Starring Woody Allen and Mia 
Farrow. 

An Orion Production. Rating: 
AA. 

Reviewed by Alice Dickey. 

Besides many movies, Woody 
Allen has written a collection of 
plays. Shadows and Fog is one of 
those plays brought to life on the 
screen. 


The story involves a circus, a vigi- 
lante group, a brothel, a lynch 
mob, the police and a murderer. 
The setting is Paris in the ’20s and 
a psychotic strangler is loose on 
the streets. Allen plays a character 
named Max Kleinman who is a rel- 
uctant member of the vigilante 
group set on finding the killer. 
Mia Farrow plays Irmy, the circus 
sword swallower who runs away 
from the circus and joins Max for 
most of the evening. 

Woody Allen has managed to mix 
just the right amounts of fright and 
comedy to make this a wonderful 
picture. True to Allen’s style, he 
has surrounded himself with a high 
quality cast including John Malko- 
vich, Lily Tomlin, Jodie Foster, 
Donald Plesance, Kathy Bates, 
John Cusack and, believe it or not, 
Madonna. 

The theme of religion and faith, 
present in most of Woody Allen’s 
films, arises several times in 
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Straight out if he believes in the 
existence of God. The answer is 
typical Allen: “I would love to but 
I can’t make the leap of faith 
necessary to believe in my own 
existence.” 

Woody Allen tends to use the 
same crew over and over again 
when making movies, from the 
casting director to the editor. His 
director of photography, Carlo Di 
Palma, has filled the movie with 
breathtaking pictures of a foggy 
night in Paris. For anyone who 
has enjoyed Woody Allen’s movies 
in the past, you will not be disap- 
pointed with Shadows and Fog. 

At the end of the movie, the cir- 
cus magician tells Max, “Sooner or 
later we all must put on the grey 
hat of compromise.” Judging by 
Shadows and Fog, Woody Allen 
has yet to put it on.[) 


Alice Dickey is a recent graduate from the 
Radio and Television Aris course at Ryer- 
son Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. 
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FI LM Shadows and Fog. At one point, 
someone asks Max Kleinman 
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Books 


Parenting Your Aging Parents 

by Francine and Robert Maskowitz. 
Key Publications, 1991. 

Reviewed by Doreen Childs. 

Here, finally, is a book long past 
due. A book that has the strength 
to ask all the questions. It asks 
those we want to hear as well as 
those we would prefer to ignore. 
This book is like a map, offering 
adult children (many of whom have 
never parented before) a basic idea 
of where to start. 

The book deals with all aspects 
of parenting aging parents, in- 
cluding: Is there going to be 
enough money? Can the govern- 
ment make me pay? Why do 
people have feelings? How is all 
this going to affect our own fami- 
lies and our children? 

It also highlights the pitfalls and 
tragedies of no parenting or the 
wrong kind offered by unscrupu- 
lous siblings, or parents who 
become victims of dishonest trades- 
people. 

Parenting our aging parents is 
becoming the topic of conversa- 
tion at cocktail parties in the ’90s. 
The same questions and feelings 
keep coming up. “I am busy with 
my own family.” “I don’t have 
time.” “I can’t just drop every- 
thing.” “What do you mean 
Mom’s overdrawn at the bank?” 
“Dad broke what, doing what? 
Why didn’t he ask for help?” “How 
will he manage now?” “I am wor- 
ried. Mom and Dad are not get- 
ting any younger but . . . when 
should I step in?” “How far 
should I go?” “What about what 
they want?” 

Adult children often find them- 
selves with aging parents when life 
for them becomes most stressful. 
They are in their middle years. 
Children are teenagers or univer- 
sity bound. Finances are tight and 
getting tighter. They are facing the 
reality of their own mortality. In 
the midst of this, along comes 
Mom and/or Dad not able to 
manage anymore. 

Parenting Your Aging Parents 
offers a no-nonsense approach to 
the many aspects and decisions sur- 
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rounding this issue. It encourages 
action before a crisis. Plans made 
in quiet and calm times, well in 
advance, enable parents to look 
forward to later years with confid- 
ence, assured they will be in good 
hands. Their children can breathe 
a sigh of relief knowing things are 
in place for them when the time 
comes. 

The only drawback of this excel- 
lent publication is that references 
to social organizations, financial 
institutions, etc., all relate to the 
United States. However, the ques- 
tions raised and ideas given far 
outweigh this disadvantage. 


Doreen Childs works in a geriatric nursing 
home in Ontario. 


The Presbyterian Hymnal: Hymns, 
Psalms, and Spiritual Songs 
Presbyterian Church USA. 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1990. $22.89. 

Reviewed by George Heldt. 

Since The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is working on a new hymn- 
book for the 1990s and into the 
21st century, it is of interest to 
look at what other churches have 
been doing in the revision of their 
hymnals. Since the late 1970s, 
several denominations have pro- 
duced new books. Many have tried 
to meet the concerns of inclusive 
language and variety of musical 
styles, and to relate to the diverse 
groups within the Christian family. 
Hymnals such as The Lutheran 
Book of Worship (1978), Catholic 
Book of Worship IT (1980, soon to 
be replaced), Lutheran Worship 
(1982), The Hymnal (1982, Episco- 
palian), and the Psalter Hymnal 
(1987, Christian Reformed) have 
been published. 

The United Church of Canada 
and the Anglican Church of Can- 
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ada, which currently have the com- 
mon 1971 hymn-book, are separ- 
ately working on new hymn-books. 


Our church has all of these 
examples in considering a new 
book. The Presbyterian Hymnal 
(1990) from the United States is a 
fine example to emulate. 

It has endeavoured to meet the 
needs of our day. A general over- 
view is provided by guidelines that 
compilers followed in producing 
the book: 

. .. the committee adopted working 
guidelines which have served to 
assure that the hymnal: 

© Is singable and playable 

@ Includes 600 hymns, psalms and 
spiritual songs, and some Service 
music — hymns old and new, tradi- 
tional and contemporary, ethnically 
diverse, and offering expressions of 
faith both corporate and individual 

@ Includes hymns relating to Re- 
formed doctrines, the lectionary, 
seasons of the church year, sacra- 
ments, ordinances, and the ministry 
and mission of the church 

© Embraces the diversity of our his- 
torical traditions while providing a 
prophetic vision for the future 

@ Expresses a full range of biblical 
images for the Persons of the Trinity- 
@ Is inclusive of all God’s people — 
sensitive to age, race, gender, physi- 

cal limitations, and language 

@ Has a complete set of indexes as 
helps for leaders and participants in 

worship. 

The book offers many interesting 
varieties of music from spirituals to 
Gregorian chant, from metrical 
psalms to responsorial psalms. 
The hymns are generally singable 
(lower) keys, with many tunes hay- 
ing descants (such as David Will- 
cocks’ well-known one for “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful”). Four- 
part and unison settings are found 
in the book, as are alternative 
tunes (such as Forest Green and 
St. Louis for “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem”). Tunes come from all 
over the world including Korea. 
Since the book is produced in the 
USA, many Spanish and Latin 
American tunes are included. Ser- 
vice music, such as settings for the 


Lord’s Prayer, Amens, Glorias, etc., 
are provided in styles ranging from 
traditional to contemporary. 

Traditional texts are found with 
many hymn tunes. Some are 
revised for inclusive language. 
Some texts keep the “thees and 
thous” while others do not. There 
are many Korean hymns with pho- 
netic renderings in English which 
could help build bridges in charges 
where English and Korean congre- 
gations share facilities. 

Psalms have prominence in sev- 
eral forms. These include Scottish 
Psalter texts and the Genevan 
psalms, in freely based hymns such 
as “A Mighty Fortress” (Psalm 46) 
and “O God Our Help in Ages 
Past” (Psalm 90). Responsorial 
psalms of Fr. Joseph Gelineau are 
also included. 

A scriptural index provides great 
assistance when trying to find the 
hymn that “fits.” The easy-to-fol- 
low organization of the book is 
laid out based on the church year 
beginning with Advent. 

The overall variety of hymns is 
astounding. Gospel hymns such as 
“Blessed Assurance” and “Amazing 
Grace” and many other traditional 
hymns are featured along with 20th 
-century favourites such as “How 
Great Thou Art” and “Lord of the 
Dance.” Twentieth-century writers 
such as Erik Routley, Jane Parker 
Huber, Canadian Margaret Clark- 
son, and Brian Wren provide fine 
examples of contemporary hymn 
writing. 

The hymn-book is a_ great 
resource for any organist’s library 
and could serve as an example in 
producing our own hymn-book. In 
fact, its many fine features might 
lead some to argue that we should 
“adopt” it as our own hymnal, as 
Canadian Lutherans have done 
with their American counterparts. 

Of concern would be the lack of 
French texts, limited Canadian 
content, and some texts which 
seem to be unduly shortened (only 
three verses of “Be Thou My 
Vision”). But overall, this book 
has most of what one would expect 
to find in a contemporary hymn- 
book. 


George Heldt is organist-choir director of 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
: continued on page 34 
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BUTLER CHAPEL 


4399 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, 231-2283 
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international christian youth exchange 
HOST FAMILY PROGRAMME 
July 1992 - July 1993 


Is your family concerned about world peace and 
human liberation? 


Is your family willing to make a difference in the world 
in any possible way? 


The International Christian Youth Exchange organiza- 
tion needs 50 families in any part of Canada to host 
international students coming from Asia, Africa and 
South America for a period of six months, eight months 
or one year. All that the host family has to provide is 
board and lodging. 


Is your family interested in meeting someone from a 
different culture and language?Then this is the time to 
host a youth exchangee, aged 18-26, in your home. 


For more information, please contact: 
National Director 
I.C.Y.E. Box 3017 
Station C, Etobicoke, Ontario 
M9V 2G2 
Tel. (416) 665-6367 Fax: (416) 791-3735 


PLEASE JOIN IN HOSTING AN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT IN YOUR HOME! 


Books 


_continued from page 33 


The Book of Common Worship 
The Worship Committee, Board 
of Congregational Life, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
1991. $44.06. 
Reviewed by Thomas Harding. 
Presbyterians are worth watching 
liturgically — partly because with 
them, more than with any other 
denomination, we share a common 
tradition, but also because they are 
doing some pretty fine work. 
Replacing the 1964 Book of Com- 
mon Order, The Book of Common 
Worship appeared in trial form as 
Word and Sacraments (1987) and 
Worship For The Way (1988). : 
The loose-leaf format makes it a 
handy resource for use in the 
Study. I suspect it would be too 
awkward, however, for use while 
leading worship. (I’m not sure 
how you solve that problem other 
than by providing an additional, 
slimmer binder into which could be 
placed specific pages to be used in 
a particular service.) 


“WIN A FREE 
ULTRAMATIC SCOOTER” 


NEW FOR 1992 
ULTRAMATIC’S EXCLUSIVE 
GOLD WARRANTY. 


AT YOUR HOME 
NO OBLIGATION 
DEMONSTRATION 


Human language has been made 
inclusive throughout. Male pro- 
nouns in reference to God have 
largely been eliminated, though 
there are a few too many “Lords” 
for my taste and, on occasion, the 

FREE LIFETIME SERVICE repetitious use of “he/his/him” in 

@ ANYWHERE IN ONTARIO me reference to Christ. As the com- 

Bob McLean, et aie : pilers point out in the Introduc- 

TV Personality ae tion, “There is a renewed sensiti- 

and Ultramatic \s vity toward the role of humanity in 

Spokesperson — creation,” “more emphasis on 

Feces cede, i equality’ and mutuality between 
se sprivzema, neuro-mdsctlar problems or ; male and female,” “intentional re- 


people who simply can't walk long distances. cognition that social justice, peace 


FOR MORE INFORMATION at Goll ia che tera aca 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-387-4169 


“eschatological hope is an essential 
Across Canada Call 1-800-268-8595 element of a lively present.” 


[ FOR FREE! FULL COLOUR BOOKLET __||_| Scripture quotations and allusions 


ate are from the NRSV. 
| Sane rush me the free colour booklet, at no obligation, on how you can help. | ‘Alt of the’ ctandatd matenatenas 


been included: the Service of Word 
and Holy Communion with Alter- 
native Texts as the normative Sun- 
day morning fare (much on A Sun- 
day Liturgy model), including 
seven Eucharistic prayers; orders 
for The Sacrament of Baptism and 
Affirmation of Baptism, Christian 
Marriage, The Christian Funeral, 

continued on page 36 


Financial assistance available. 


ULTRAMATIC ® 
MOBILITY FREEDOM II, INC. 


We Ca n 
730 DARLENE COURT (at Fairview Street) 8) 
Burlington, Ontario L7L 5V1 Hel a 


Registered Vendor with “Assistive Device Program” (Ministry of Health) 
Vendors for Sierra, Quadra & Canadian Wheelchairs 
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- YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


It’s annual meeting time and the 
annual report presented to the 
congregation gives a summary of 
church life and stewardship. 
There are many congregations that 
continue the practice of listing 
names and financial givings. I 
find this practice offensive. What 
do you think? 

I came across this practice many 
years ago, when I filled in as stu- 
dent-supply in some of the smaller 
congregations of rural Canada. 
Usually on the rear wall of the 
church, or in the narthex, one 
could find a list posted naming the 
members and adherents of the con- 
gregation and how much they had 
contributed to the work and wit- 
ness of the church during the pre- 
vious year. I found it a disturbing 
practice then, as I do now. But I 
was told this was an old custom 
which did not offend people in any 
,way. Being new to things Presbyte- 
rian, I accepted this as one of these 
age-old habits that die hard and I 
forgot about it. I recall thinking 
that in the years to come the prac- 
tice would surely be discontinued. 

Apparently it is still in vogue in 
some places. It took me by sur- 
prise to see the same kind of lists 
still prominently displayed on the 
walls of some of the churches I 
visited as Moderator. And now 
you tell me some congregations 
print those lists in the annual 
report! 

Jesus once said our left hand 
should not know what our right 
hand is doing in the matter of giv- 
ing to the poor: “.. . Your good 
deeds must be secret 
(Matthew 6:4). We are not to 
make another “law” out of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but, surely, we 
should understand its spirit. Our 
gifts to God and God’s work are a 
private matter. The amount is not 
for public display. This is why we 
have envelope secretaries in our 


Posting Financial Givings 


ed "5.000% 


— Art by Iris Ward 


congregations who are under strict 
orders to keep their knowledge of 
who gives what completely confi- 
dential. Not even the minister 
should know these things. 

I agree with your statement: 
“How am I personally enlightened 
by knowing what amount of money 
others are giving for the work of 
the church? I believe such a prac- 
tice will discourage those who are 
giving less but perhaps giving as 
much as they are able. Also I find 
it offensive to elevate the matter of 
our financial givings to the exclu- 
sion of our giving in other ways — 
our time and talents used for the 
work and life of the congregation.” 

Someone might object that these 
views would preclude an Every 
Person Canvass which normally 
includes the use of pledge cards on 
which people indicate how much of 
their financial resources they are 
willing and able to commit. I don’t 
think so. First, just as the 
envelope secretary is bound by the 
rules of confidentiality, so also are 
those who tabulate the pledges 
received. Secondly, at no time is 
everyone in the congregation 
informed as to the specifics of the 
pledges made.[] 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
483. Include name and address for 
information. 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
YORK MILLS 
Bayview Ave. at 401, Toronto 


NEW SANCTUARY 


Open House: Sat. Sept. 26, 1992 
1:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Dedication: Sun. Sept. 27, 1992 


& 3:00 p.m. 


All former members and friends 
are invited 


MOTOR HOME FOR RENT 


Completely equipped 34-ft. Motor Home 
with permanent double bed, two bunk beds 
for children up to 6 years of age, dining, 
3 easy chairs, 3 seat couch (double bed), 
kitchenette with fridge, stove and oven, 
bathroom with shower, toilet and vanity. 
Central heating and air-conditioning. The 
Motor Home is parked nestled among the 
trees high on a hill in a private setting, ide- 
ally located on the Niagara Escarpment 45 
min. from Toronto, 20 min. from Hamilton 
and Guelph and 60 min. from the Niagara 
Falls. Golf course facilities just down the 
road. For further details call 416-689-4524. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


HAMMOND ELECTRIC ORGAN 

Concert Model (RT3) 
Double keyboard plus pedal keyboard — PR 
40 tone cabinet included. Excellent condi- 
tion. Suitable for small church or chapel. 
Call original owner 1-416-248-0332 or 
write R. Kellam, 89 Pettit Drive, Etobicoke, 
Ontario M9R 2X4. 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR 
To lead an enthusiastic choir and play our 
new Allen Digital Computer Organ 520 at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Ajax, 
Ont., beginning Sept. 1, 1992. Please con- 
tact Worship & Music Committee, 835 Hill- 
crest Rd., Pickering, Ont. L1W 2P5. Terms 
of contract are negotiable. Ours is a growing 
church in a growing community — and our 
music is very important to us. 


Experienced Caretaker 
Seeking Part-time 


Cleaning Position. 
Call Stan: (416) 923-9030, 
(416) 425-8902 (evenings). 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN WN B 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P 
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Books 


continued from page 34 


etc. Of particular usefulness will 
be certain elements of the Mar- 
riage Service (e.g., the blessing of 
rings and the eucharistic prayer) 
and the funeral material (the 
prayers, the confessions, the re- 
sources for the funeral of a child). 

The section entitled “Ministry to 
Persons who are Sick or Confined” 
is a welcome addition to the 
Reformed worship tradition and is 
highly recommended for study and 
use by both clergy and lay folk. 
The resources for “Faith Journey 
in the Life Cycle” (prayers at birth 
or on the adoption of a child, for a 
child born with a disability, for the 
anniversary of a baptism, for birth- 
days, the anniversary of a marriage, 
thanksgiving for a new pet, for 
reconciliation in relationships, etc.; 
prayers for folk leaving a congrega- 
tion, for those going on a journey 


and a brief liturgy of thanksgiving 
for a new home) will also be use- 
ful. 

The introductions to the various 
sections of the book are well done 
and would be useful for study by 
worship committees, choirs, ushers, 
etc. Particular mention should be 
made of the introduction to the 
“Calendar and Lectionary” — a 
very useful eight-page summary of 
what the Christian year and the 
lectionary are all about. The sec- 
tion entitled “Services for Church 
Courts” also includes helpful 
material. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Book 
of Common Worship may be consi- 
dered expensive for an additional 
worship resource, but that is the 
price we must pay for the loose- 
leaf format. All in all — a recom- 
mended resource! 

Thomas Harding is a consultant in congre- 


gational worship with The United Church of 
Canada. This review first appeared in the 


Summer/Autumn 1992 issue of Gathering: A 
Packet for Worship Planners. 


Stolen Continents 
by Ronald Wright. 
Penguin Books Canada Ltd., 
1992. $29.99. 
Reviewed by Doug Zimmerman. 
Ronald Wright has written an 
abridged history of the past 500 
years of interaction between Euro- 
pean and Native cultures in South 
and North America. He has out- 
lined a polemic review of events 
commencing in 1492 with the arri- 
val of Columbus. He employs the 
perspective of five indigenous 
peoples — Aztec, Inca, Maya, 
Cherokee and Iroquois. The book 
is Outlined in three phases: Inva- 
sion, Resistance and _ Rebirth. 
Each phase outlines the story of 
the five Native nations in succeed- 
ing time frames at widely dispersed 
sites in the Western Hemisphere. 
Wright points to the initial con- 


ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN 


Agency or Church Leader? 


Then you need 


THE CANADIAN CHRISTIAN SOURCEBOOK! 


Keep informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 
To advertise phone: 441-1111 Ext. 172 


A Free Hand 
Carol Rose 
illustrated by Lu-Ann 


Lynde 
Following the theme—the 
creation of the world and its 
inhabitants—A Free Hand 
calls on children to use their 
creativity in completing the 
book by drawing, painting, 
pasting, and writing. “An art 
and imaging book about 
God and creation for ages 
“in : 7 and up." 
8 1/2 x 11”, 27 pages, B&W illustrations throughout, softcover. 
#929-028/$8.95 * 


GET IT! The only national guide fo thousands of 
Canada’s Christian agencies: Seminaries, Church 
Headquarters, Counsellors, Retreat Centres, Mission 
Agencies, Church Suppliers....all for only $14.00 


GET WITH IT! Call us, or fill in and mail or fax the 
coupon below 


Sx 
Organization Name 
Street Address 

City 

Postal Code 


Province 


Phone ( ) 
A program guide for A Free Hand, by Janis Chapman, gives outlines 


for two hour, 1 day, and 1 week sessions. 
Selfcover booklet, 12 pages, Wood Lake Books #929-073/$2.95* 
% (Please add $2.00 shipping, plus 7% GST to total cost of order.) 


O) Please send me copies at $14.00 each 
(plus G:S.T, & P.Si7,); 
QO) Please send me more information. 


GENESIS..WHERE GREAT BOOKS BEGIN 


Genesis Publications/Publications Genesis 
25 Bent Oak Circle 
Mississauga, Ontario L5N 4J2 
Phone: (416) 858-3784 Fax: (416) 858-3560 


Available from your favorite bookseller and: 

Westem Canada: Eastem Canada: 

Wood Lake Books Novalis oO» 
Box 700, Box 998 

Winfield BC, VOH 2CO Oakville ON, L6J 5E8 UW 
1-800-663-2775 1-800-387-7164 

Wood Lake Books GST Reg #105735385 Novalis GST Reg #102212875 

(Make cheques payable to Wood Lake Books) (Make cheques payable to Novalis) 
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tact by Columbus in the Caribbean 
with succeeding contacts by the 
Portuguese in eastern South Amer- 
ica, and the French and English 
penetration of North America. 
Common to all the European inva- 
sions were three elements: new and 
devastating diseases; the conflicting 
cultural concept of land ownership, 
private versus communal; the tech- 
nological advantages of the Euro- 
peans in the art of war. 

The symbol of all the European 
invaders was the Christian cross 
and its avowed purpose of con- 
quest, conversion and subjugation. 

Wright’s outline is buttressed at 
all points by frequent quotations 
from historic Native chroniclers 
and contemporary European 
accounts by participants in all the 
events as they unfolded. 


Wright brings to his task unusual 
qualifications. Educated in Eng- 
land, he graduated from Cambridge 
with credits in history, archeology 
and ethnology. He brings to his 
work a perceptive mind, multi- 
lingual gifts and the stamina to 
research his subject at the grass- 
roots level under the most arduous 
conditions. His book has already 
attained international status as a 
reference classic on the history of 
Native culture in North and South 
America. 

I found Stolen Continents a timely 
book and a great read. 


Doug Zimmerman is an elder in Nashville 
Presbyterian Church in Ontario. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. Prices subject to change. 


Welcome to 
Belmont, 
North Yarmouth, Ont. 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


PULPIT EXCHANGE 


Church of Scotland Minister seeks exchange of 
pulpit and manse for June and July 1993. Church 


of 800 members in beautiful Burns country within 
the town of Ayr. Contact Robert Lyn, 24, 
Longbank Drive, Ayr, Scotland. 


SHEILA MORRISON 


¢ PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
*SRUNNERS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Sr POR WARE for boys and girls with 


e CROSSES, VASES 
oe CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 
Additional Summer Programme 
duly 4 to August 14. 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


“‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Aer aa Telephone: 519-433-5184 
tae cas fee is Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 
automated bell instruments. 

A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 
and outstanding craftsmanship. 

Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


4 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
403/242-0862 519/472-4586 819/565-0437 
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WORSHIP WITH US THIS SUMMER 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
47 Owen Street 
Barrie, Ontario 
705-728-3991 
Ministers: Rev. John F.K. Dowds, 
Rev. Malcolm D. Summers 
Sunday Services: 9:00 & 10:30 a.m. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
461 Elizabeth Street 
Burlington, Ontario 

416-333-3013 
Minister: Rev. James R. Weir 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
56 Thames Street South 
Ingersoll, Ontario 
519-485-3390 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Lonnie S. Atkinson 
Organist: Mrs. Eula Hunt 
Sunday Services: 

June 14 - Sept. 6 at 10:00 a.m. 


Knox Presbyterian, Sundridge, Ont. 
Service: 9:30 a.m. 


Knox Presbyterian, Magnetawan, Ont. 
Service: 10:30 a.m. 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, Burk’s Falls, Ont. 
Service: 11:15 a.m. 
Ministers: Rev. Freda and Rev. Graham MacDonald 


382-2708 
Your Friendly Churches 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
345 Durham Street, Kincardine, Ontario 
519-396-2311 
Minister: Rev. J. Allan Paisley 
Sunday Service (July & August): 
10:00 a.m. 
Scottish Service — July 26, 11:00 a.m. 


Emmanuel Presbyterian Church 
Hwy 24, Nottawa, Ontario 
(5 km south of Collingwood) 
705-444-6823 
Minister: Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers 
Sunday Service: 11:00 a.m. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Thedford 
73 Main Street, Thedford, Ontario 
(519) 296-5614 


Pastor: Rev. Christine O'Reilly 
Worship with us while you're in the beautiful 
bluewater area of north Lambton Country! 
Worship Service — 9:30 a.m. 
“Lemonade on the lawn” follows worship. 
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St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
25 St. Andrew Street 
Stratford, Ontario 
519-271-5668 
Summer Service: June — 11:00 a.m. 
July & August — 10:00 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. James Ross Dickey 


Thornhill Presbyterian Church 
271 Centre Street, Thornhill, Ontario 
(Opposite Oakbank Pond) 
416-889-5391 
Ministers: Rev. Robert and 
Rev. Helen Smith 
Sunday Service: (June 30 - Sept. 1): 10:00 a.m. 


Renfrew Presbyterian Church 
460 Raglan Street South 
Renfrew, Ontario 
In the Heart of the Ottawa Valley 
Minister: Rev. Martin Kreplin 
Sunday Service: 10:00 a.m. 


Huron Feathers Presbyterian Centre 

Lakeshore Blvd., Sauble Beach 
519-534-4793 © 

Directors: Rev. John R. Wilson; 

Rev. Charlene E. Wilson 
Sunday Service 
(May 17-Sept. 6): 9:45 a.m. 
Weekly Daycamp Program Also 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
209 Cochrane St., Whitby, Ont. 
(416) 668-4022 
Ministers: Rev. Jim McClure and 
Dr. Ed McKinlay 
Sunday Service and Summer Sunday 
School: 10:00 a.m. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
45 McMurray St. 
(opposite the High School) 
Bracebridge, Ontario 
(705) 645-4521 
Minister: Rev. Dr. James A. Thomson 


Morning Worship — 9:30 a.m. 
(Nursery-care provided) 


Knox, Elora 
Church Square, Elora, Ontario 


(519) 846-0680 or 846-2420 


Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey 
Sunday Service: 11:00 a.m. 
We enjoy visitors 


London, Ontario 
Westmount Presbyterian Church 
Wonderland Rd. S. at Village Green 
519-472-3443 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 
Air-conditioned; Children’s Program 
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St. Giles Kingsway 
Presbyterian Church 
15 Lambeth Road, Etobicoke, Ontario 
416-233-8591 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Worship: 7:30 p.m. 
Minister: Dr. Clyde Ervine 


Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 
354 Upper Middle Road East 
Oakville, Ontario 
416-842-2800; 416-842-5873 
Minister: Rev. Ferne Reeve 
Sunday Service: (June 28-Sept. 6) 
10:00 a.m. 

Nursery & Church School 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
King and Simcoe Streets 
Downtown Toronto 
416-593-5600 
Minister: Rev. G.C. Brett 
Sunday Service: 10:30 a.m. 


Begin your “day at the beach” 
with us 
Beaches Presbyterian Church 
65 Glen Manor Drive, Toronto 
Summer Services: 10 a.m. 
Drew Strickland, Minister 699-5871 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
703 Heritage Drive SW 
Calgary 
403-255-0001 
Minister: Rev. Karl English 
Sunday Services: 

June — 9:30 a.m., 11:15 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
July & August: 10:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 


Cape Breton Highlands 
St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, 
Neil’s Harbour, N.S. 
First Presbyterian Church, Cape North, N.S. 


902-383-2027 
Minister: Raymond Hodgson 
Services: 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 a.m. 


See other ads on opposite page 


SUGGESTION BOX 


Ken Stright 


Encountering the Bible With Children 


W... is a minister to do when faced with an angry delegation of six 
to 10-year-olds knocking on the church study door demanding a meeting? 
You let them in and you hear them out. 

I admit I deserve the trouble I got into with the children. We took 
them on a journey last year on which they discovered their place in 
Christ’s Church. We invited them and their parents to consider what it 
means that we are all children of the covenant with Christ. Our journey 
climaxed with all participating in the sacrament of our salvation 


(communion). 

This same group now returned 
asking why adults had Bible study 
groups and they did not. I tried to 
tell them that Sunday school, Kids 
of the Kingdom, Explorers, etc., 
served the same purpose for them. 
My feeble excuses failed to dis- 
suade them. In the end, I prom- 
ised to bring their concern to the 
Christian Education Committee. 

The committee was overjoyed 
with this request. We asked our 
presbytery worker, Joanne Vines, 
to assist us in developing a five- 
week intergenerational Bible study. 
Even more, it would be a program 
on how to study the Bible. We 
promoted this study for young and 
old alike, involving mid-week 
group leaders, parents and, of 
course, this determined group of 
children. 

The five-week program pulled 
together many areas we often over- 
look in encount "ing the Bible 
with children. The first night, the 
theme was story-telling. What fun 
telling our stories and hearing 
about the good and bad times in 
each other’s lives. We found our 
stories were stories of faith. Our 
stories became part of “The Story” 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
106 Ste. Anne Street, Quebec, Que. 
GIR 3X8 


Interim Moderator: Rev. Robert Sim 
Sunday Service at 11:00 a.m. 
(418) 694-1347 


— the story of God and people in 
the Bible. We experienced many 
ways of telling the story so that 
others could hear and enjoy it. 
The second night the theme was 
Bible skills and resources. Does 
this sound like boring stuff? 
Never! Joanne Vines had us on 
the move, challenging us, teasing 


Worship with us this summer continued from page 38. 


The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
Sherbrooke at Bishop, Montreal 
514-842-3431 
Minister: Rev. J.S.S. Armour 
Sunday Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Créche and Nursery, Church School Class 
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us, tempting us, and always teach- 
ing us new skills to understand the 
Bible. 

The third night we concentrated 
on turning our new Bible study 
skills into tools to help in family 
devotions. We learned what we 
could do at home to make the 
Bible come alive in our family life. 
We learned to share insights, ex- 
press meaning, offer prayer, and 
hold hands together as a family of 
faith. 

The fourth night honed our skills 
even further with Bible quiz games, 
scavenger hunts, puzzle problems, 
and anything else that helped us 
realize Bible study can be exciting 
and a great learning experience. 

The fifth program focused on the 
theme of creatively expressing what 
we learn from the Bible. We used 
every means of self-expression 
possible that spoke to us of God’s 
love — dance, song, poetry, prayer, 
finger-painting, collage, drama, 
clowning, craft — anything which 
would say to us, “This is what the 
Bible passage means to me.” 

What a time! Adults and child- 
ren alike experienced learning that 
was both enriching and fun. You 
may want to try this encounter in 
your church, especially if some 
tough-looking six to 10-year-olds 
get hold of Suggestion Box this 
month.(] 


Joanne Vines is the presbytery worker for 
the Presbytery of Pictou, N.S. Ken Stright is 
the minister of the St. Andrew’s congrega- 
tion in Pictou. 


Eglise Presbytérienne St-Luc 
5790 17e Ave, Montréal 
(514) 722-3872 


Pasteur David Lefneski 
Culte le dimanche a 10h30 
Bienvenue a tous! 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Frank Stephenson, a longtime 
member of Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, was cele- 
brated by friends and members of the congregation on Feb. 17. 
Pictured with Frank is Rev. Hugh Jones. 


ON MARCH 29, Frank McKnight was honoured on his retirement 
as clerk of session at Knox Church, New Westminster, B.C., after 
26 years of service. The cloth on the communion table was 
dedicated in Frank’s name to recognize his many years of minis- 
try. He is pictured looking on while his wife, Mary, is presented 
with flowers by the new clerk, Lindsay Bremner. 


DURING A LUNCHEON after the church service on Good Friday, 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont. 
honoured Bea Dailey with membership in the Burning Bush 
Fellowship of Disciples and Labourers of Christ, in recognition 
of her 50 years of Christian service. Pictured with Bea are Rev. 
Gunar Kravalis, and her husband, Ed, who is holding the mem- 
bership certificate he received in 1988. Together, the Daileys 
represent 104 years of service to the church. Bea has been a 
stalwart supporter of the activities of the women’s groups, and 
Ed has been an elder since 1942. 
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A WMS LIFE MEMBERSHIP was presented to Margaret Fraser 
in recognition of her long and faithful service in the WMS of 
Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta. Pictured making the presentation 
is Mary Cuthbertson, while Rev. Sydney McDonald looks on. 


IN APPRECIATION OF Rev. George Peters’ 20 years of ministry 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Kamloops, B.C., and to the people of 
the community, the congregation elected to send him to Scot- 
land in June so that he could attend the graduation of Dan 
Carmichael of Aberdeen, Scotland, who served as the church’s 
summer student during 1991. Pictured with George are John de 
Vries (left), Barbara Berndt and Jack McMillan. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., cele- 
brated Julie Cuendet’s 50 years as church organist on March 
22. 


THE PRESENTATION OF a Clavinova to Duart Church, Duart, 
Ont., was made by Alden McLean in memory of his wife, Iso- 
belle, who served faithfully for 20 years as church organist. At 
the dedication service, three of their grandchildren played 
musical selections. Pictured are Heather, Colleen and Kent 
Fraser, Alden McLean and Rev. Margaret L. Kirkland. (Ed. Note: 
Since the time of the presentation, Alden McLean has passed 
away. At the time of his death, he was clerk of session at Duart 
and had been an elder there for 46 years.) 


The co-workers of the late Jean Arthur of 
Canadian Fabricated Products, Stratford, 
Ont, presented memorial gifts in her 
name of a piano, pulpit lamp and vesti- 
bule chandelier to Burns Church, Mil- 
verton, Ont. 


A CELEBRATION TO recognize Rev. Chester Lewis on the occa- 
sion of his retirement was held recently at St. Andrew's Church, 
Kitchener, Ont., where, except for a two-year period, he had 
served as minister since 1968. The two years when Chester was 
not at St. Andrew's were spent in his native Cape Breton, and 
the presentations made to him and his wife, Vera, reflected his 
East Coast background. Gifts included a watercolour painting 
of a Cape Breton fishing village by local artist Peter Goetz, and 
an Atlantic salmon, shown being presented to Chester by 
“fisherman” Harvey Dessler, as Vera looks on. The painting was 
presented by Dawna McGee who organized the celebration. 


Al 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., held 
an International Night in March to celebrate its cultural diversity. 
Six pavilions representing different countries or regions offered 
food, displays, music and costumes. After a reception in the 
main hall, participants toured the pavilions, set up in the Sunday 
school rooms. Each person was given a name tag and a pass- 
port with skill-testing questions which could only be answered 
by visiting the pavilions and talking to the people there. Prizes 
were awarded for those who answered correctly and toured all 
the displays. Participants were given stickers to place on a 
world map to indicate their birthplaces. Later, everyone 
returned to the main hall to the accompaniment of a steel band 
playing Caribbean music. A two-hour show followed, featuring 
17 different acts including dancers, singers, instrumentalists, 
folklorists and humorists. The evening’s finale consisted of the 
singing of “O Canada” in English and French, while flags were 
waved, and red and white balloons fell from the ceiling. More 
than 280 people attended the event. Pictured are Georgina 
Adjei-Poku, Genevieve Solomon and Ben Boi-Doku from Ghana. 


PICTURED ARE Rev. Paul McLean, missionary to Taiwan, and 
one of his co-workers, Dzen Tsong-fat, in the process of trans- 
lating the New Testament and Psalms into Hakka. The lap-top 
computer and printer supplies were donated to the Hakka Bible 
translation project largely by Leaside Church, Toronto ($2,000) 
and three other congregations ($700) in Islington, Ingleside and 
Stellarton, Ont. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Nelson, B.C., 
along with First Baptist Church and the 
Evangelical Covenant Church, Nelson, 
hosted a conference entitled “The Heal- 
ing Power of the Father,” April 23-25. 
The theme speaker was Gary Wiens of 
Aurora, Colorado. A concurrent child- 
ren’s conference also took place, under 
the leadership of Barry and Dian Layton 
of Red Deer, Alta. 


eee - 


NELLIE MACMASTER, at age 92 the 
oldest member of St. Luke’s-Knox 
Church, Finch, Ont., is pictured per- 
forming her regular duty as cashier at the 
annual WMS St. Valentine’s Luncheon. 
Nellie is still active in the life of the 
congregation and WMS despite a hear- 
ing impairment. 


About 20 men and women who are 
among the earliest members of St. 
Andrew's Church, Owen Sound, Ont., 
were guests at a tea given by the wor- 
ship and nurture committee of the 
session, April 5. The committee is 
organizing a “Living History” program, 
for which these and other members will 
recall various facets of the early days. A 
formal history of Presbyterianism in 
Owen Sound was recently published by 
Rev. Kenneth Barker, so the current pro- 
ject is to be anecdotal and more infor- 
mal. Over the next several months, 
volunteers will videotape interviews with 
individuals and groups for the church’s 
archives. It is hoped the project will be 
completed by early autumn. 


A NEW CHAPEL, which was formerly a boardroom, was dedicated at St. Andrew's 
Church, Lethbridge, Alta., on May 2. The conversion was made possible by many hours 
of volunteer labour and donations of money. Rev. D'Arcy Lade is pictured with some 
articles from the “second” St. Andrew’s, which were originally dedicated in 1926 and are 
now once again in service. The communion table is in memory of Jeanette E. Lafferty 
and the pulpit in memory of Martha Kirkham. The pump organ was donated to the 
chapel recently by Anne Wishneski. A hand-crocheted Lord’s Prayer was also made and 
donated to the chapel by Barbara Salomons. 


bees 


THE 1ST CLINTON (Ont.) Scout Troop visited Niagara Falls on a “Mystery Tour.” The 
troop attended a camp, hiked on part of the Bruce Trail and stayed at Drummond Hill 
Church. They are pictured with Rev. Hugh Jones, minister of Drummond Hill Church and 
district Scout commissioner. 


THE WMS OF ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Fenelon Falls, Ont., celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary with a special service at the church on April 4. The service was conducted by 
the minister, Rev. Shirley Jeffrey. Approximately 75 guests attended, including several 
members of the Lindsay Presbyterial, who brought greetings and took part in the service. 
Pictured (from left) are the three remaining members of the group and a former member 
who returned for the occasion: Florence Lanchbury, Molly Lawrence, Edith Jewell (former 
member) and Muriel Richardson. The Bolsover women's group presented an Honorary 
Membership Certificate to the WMS of Fenelon Falls. 
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THE SESSION AND MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE of St. Andrew's Church, Lethbridge, 


Alta., held a dinner to honour members who have been at St. Andrew’s for 50 years or 
more. Rev. D’Arcy Lade presented them with certificates. Pictured, standing (from left) 
are; Agnes Peebles, Hariette Lindsay, Annie Mackie, Catherine Webster, Helen Hope, 
Jane Ramage and Barbara Lanczik. Seated are: Mollie Mackie, Myril Brown, Rene 
Crighton, Jean Coristine, Helen Binder and Garnette Shippobotham. Absent was Maybell 


Morris. 


The Night the Romans Ruled 


South Mountain 


by Alison G. Cotter 


N... of the young people could believe it. South Mountain, Ontario, 


had reverted to Roman rule — Rome during the Christian persecutions. 


Something strange was going on Saturday, May 9, 1992. 


The youth from St. Peter’s Angli- 
can Church and from St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church had gathered 
at St. Peter’s for a joint meeting. 
They were told it was now illegal 
to be a Christian in South Moun- 
tain. Adults who had somehow 
been transformed into Roman 
guards were patrolling the streets, 
looking for Christians. The Early 
Church Game had begun. 

The task the young people faced 
was to find out where the worship 
service was to be held and what 
the password was to be admitted. 
They were given a Clue and told 
they would have to go through 
town looking for other pieces to 
the puzzle which would disclose 
the location of the service. Any- 
one caught by the guards would be 
returned to the church to Start 
over again. 


Throughout the town, adults 
waited at homes and business with 
clues. Many even helped to hide 
the young people from the Roman 
guards. 

The guards were given special 
badges; the young people wore felt 
fish on their arms. The guards had 
cars and vans. (After all, they were 
adults trying to catch young, active 
teenagers.) They also had CBs. 
Their code names came from Star 
Trek and Dr. Who. 

If you had a CB turned on in 
South Mountain that night, you 
would have heard: “There are 
Christians running down behind 
the post office .. . They’re coming 
right at you, Dr. Who... We got 
three .. . They have escaped .. .” 

Meanwhile, the young people 
were slowly piecing together the 
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puzzle. It looked like the sérvice 
might be in the “Upper Room” 
over one of the local stores. The 
password was ICHTHUS, the 
Greek word for “fish,” whose let- 
ters are an acronym for Jesous 
CHristos THeou Uiou Soter (Jesus 
Christ, of God the Son, Saviour). 
At the worship service, guards 
and Christians joined together. 
They were told about life in the 
Early Church, how Christians were 
hunted by the Romans, and many 
killed. The fish symbol had been a 
sign for the early believers, indicat- 
ing where it was safe to go and 
who was a Christian. The felt fish 
they wore reminded the young 
people of how, during the Second 
World War, Jews had been forced 
to wear felt Stars of David and had 
been killed because of their beliefs 
After worship, snacks were 
shared, as the early Christians had 
shared meals after their services. 
The next day, the young people 
awoke to find things had returned 
to normal. There were, however, a 
few adults at church that Sunday 
complaining of sore muscles.[] 


Alison G. Cotter is a member of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in South 
Mountain, Ont. 
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Record cartoonist wins 
ACP award 


Noel Watson, the cartoonist whose 
work is featured monthly in the 
Presbyterian Record, received a 


1991 Associated Church Press , 


(ACP) Honourable Mention award 
for his cartoon “I love my neigh- 
bour as myself,” which appeared 
originally in the April 1991 issue. 

The awards were announced 
during the ACP’s 76th annual con- 
vention, held May 3-6, 1992, in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

The Associated Church Press 
counts 190 publications in Canada 
and the United States in its mem- 
bership, reporting a combined cir- 
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culation of 10.6 million. 

The organization traces its origin 
to a meeting in St. Louis in 1916 
when editors covering a meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
(now the National Council of 
Churches in Christ in the U.S.A.) 
decided they should meet on a 
continuing basis. Since 1937 the 
group has been known as the 
Associated Church Press. 

This year the judges poured over 
more than 800 entries in 43 differ- 
ent categories to determine the 
award winners. 


American Baptist to halt 
publication 

The American Baptist, the oldest 
denominational magazine in the 
Western Hemisphere, will cease 
publication after its summer issue. 
The magazine has been published 
continuously since it was founded 
in 1803 by the American Baptist 
Churches in the U.S.A. 

Philip Jenks, the magazine’s exe- 
cutive editor, said the decision was 
made by the church’s General 
Board in the face of plummeting 
circulation and the magazine’s 
mounting deficit. Other factors 
were the church’s changing demo- 
graphics and faulty circulation 
software. 

The magazine’s circulation went 
from a peak of 150,000 in 1972, to 
slightly more than 24,000 this year. 
That led to a deficit of $465,000 
last year which was expected to rise 
dramatically this year. Jenks said 
the recession was a primary cause 
of declining circulation. 

Another factor was faulty circu- 


lation software which the magazine 
installed about two years ago. The 
software prevented staff from see- 
ing how fast circulation was falling 
and in some cases aggravated the 
problem. Late payments were in- 


terpreted as _ cancellations, for 
example. 
Although the denomination’s 


membership has remained fairly 
stable at about 1.3 million, about 
50 per cent of the membership is 
now non-white, Jenks pointed out. 
“The magazine was interpreted as 
being primarily a vehicle for the 
white population.” 

Meanwhile, six staff members will 
lose their jobs. Three others will 
work through the summer on the 
design of a new publication that 
will be less expensive to produce 
and that will be distributed to 
church members free of charge. 

The new publication will prob- 
ably be aimed primarily at clergy 
and church leaders. (Source: 
Anglican Journal) 
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Religious coalition speaks out 
against legalizing gambling 
The Interfaith Social Assistance 
Reform Coalition has written a let- 
ter to Premier Bob Rae of Ontario 
to express opposition to the expan- 
sion of government supported 
gambling in the province. 

“We find it deplorable,” the let- 
ter states, “that the Government of 
Ontario now feels legalized and 
publicly endorsed gambling casinos 
are acceptable to the people of 
Ontario.” 

Seeing no “redeeming reasons” 
why casino gambling should be 
part of the province’s approach to 
taxation, the coalition refuted the 
“quick fix” theory, calling it instead 
a “false foundation of economic 
wishful thinking.” 

The coalition’s letter detailed 
other negative aspects of casino 
gambling, including the detrimental 
effects on the communities with 
legalized casinos (e.g., increased 
cost of housing, increased crime 
rate and the disincentive for new 
businesses to locate there), and the 
addictive quality of gambling. 

In concluding its argument, the 
coalition also stated that legalized 
casino gambling is “most objec- 
tionable on moral grounds and 
runs counter to the values that 
have helped build the communities 
in this province.” It is based solely 
on greed and legitimizes the idea 
that people can have something for 
nothing. 

The letter was signed by 35 rep- 
resentatives of various denomina- 
tions and organizations, including 
Dr. Ray Hodgson, Program Direc- 
tor, Church and Society, Board of 
Congregational Life. 


Former Presbyterian minister 
becomes Roman Catholic 
priest 

On April 22, Fred Howard-Smith, 
a former minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, was 
ordained into the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The service was con- 
ducted at St. Peter’s Seminary in 
London, Ont., by Bishop John 


Sherlock of the London Diocese. 

Howard-Smith speaks of life as a 
journey of soul-searching and dis- 
covery which has led him to his 
present position. He hastens to 
point out, however, that he is not 
turning his back on those who 
crossed the pathways of his former 
life. 

In a sense his decision to enter 
the Roman Catholic priesthood 
represents a return to his roots as 
he was baptized a Roman Catholic 
in infancy in Ottawa. His family 
did not actively practise Catholi- 
cism, though, and Howard-Smith 
recalls his first memory of any kind 
of church being the time a Baptist 
minister preached a sermon in the 
basement of his home when he was 
four or five. 

After graduating from Knox Col- 
lege in 1978, he served in various 
charges until 1986 when he decided 
to enter the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, a decision that necessi- 
tated several additional years of 
study. 

An important part of the past is 
accompanying Howard-Smith into 
the future. Everything will be as it 
always has been with his wife and 
four children. Celibacy does not 
apply in his case. 

“What’s happened here is that we 
have an exception from what is 
now usual discipline,” says Bishop 
Sherlock. “Usually, married men 
will not be ordained; but if married 
men are ordained, they will cer- 
tainly continue to be married and 
have the privileges, rights and 
duties that belong to marriage.” 

According to Sherlock, the Pope 
grants permission for the ordina- 
tion of clergy from other denomi- 
nations, usually in cases where 
there is a distinguished record of 
service. (Source: The London Free 
Press) 


Fence-hopping priests 
Priests in the United States are on 
the move. 

| While public attention has 

focused on Episcopal priests who 

started joining the Roman Catholic 

Church after the Vatican began 

approving the practice in 1981, it 

has become increasingly apparent 
continued on page 46 
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July/August 1967 
(25 years) 


Capital Punishment 

For the first time in history the 
general assembly voted in favour of 
the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. It did so without prejudice 
to the statement on church and 
nation adopted in 1954, which 
affirmed the right of the state to 
inflict capital punishment. While 
this assembly affirmed that right, it 
rejected capital punishment on 
moral and ethical grounds. 


Kathie (Waldie) and Ross Gibson singing 
folk songs at the 1967 Presbyterian Con- 
gress, Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 


August 1942 (50 years) 


Mrs. Jonathan [Rosalind] 
Goforth 
It was on the 31st of May of this 
year that [Rosalind] Goforth 
closed her eyes and answered the 
summons of the King to which she 
had long looked forward, and par- 
ticularly during the period of about 
a fortnight before her decease. In 
the anguish of a heart attack she 
exclaimed to a friend, “I wonder if 
it is the summons of my King.” 
This it proved to be and a long life 
of unsurpassed devotion to Christ, 
in a missionary career, throughout 
which were displayed in unusual 
measure courage, constancy, good 
cheer, industry, self-sacrifice, and 


ed 


sublime faith came to its close. It 
was on the 25th of October 1887, 
in a service by Rev. Dr. H. M. Par- 
sons, then minister of Knox 
Church, Toronto, that she merged 
her life with Jonathan Goforth, to 
share his work and his fortunes in 
a missionary career which extended 
to almost half a century. On the 
fourth day of February 1888, stand- 
ing on the deck of the steamship 
Parthia at Vancouver, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goforth courageously and 
confidently set their faces toward 
the East and in the month of 
March they entered upon their 
work in China... 


August 1917 (75 years) 


The Age of Our Colleges 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, 
ninety-seven years. 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
fifty years. It celebrates its jubilee 
this Autumn. 

Queen’s_ College, 
seventy-six years. 

Knox College, Toronto, seventy- 
three years. 

Manitoba College, 
forty-five years. 

Presbyterian College, Saskatoon, 
five years. 

Robertson College, Edmonton, 
six years. 

Westminster Hall, 
nine years. 


Kingston, 


Winnipeg, 


Vancouver, 


August 1892 (100 years) 


Only Five Cents Till the End 
of the Year 

To any who would like to place the 
Record in every family for the com- 
ing year, and who, in order to aid 
them in this work may wish to 
have a trial of it for the remainder 
of this year, it will be sent from 
August until December, for five 
cents, in parcels. This is only part 
of its cost, but it is done to enable 
those who may wish to introduce 
it, to do so at small expense.L) 
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that traffic between churches is 
moving heavier the other way. 

Since 1970, more than 300 
Roman Catholic priests have 
become Episcopalian priests. That 
compares to only 90 Episcopalian 
clergy who have joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Clergy from both denominations 
are reluctant to talk about swit- 
ching churches for fear of causing 
discord. Those who will talk, 
though, say celibacy is not the only 
reason many have left the Roman 
Catholic Church. Many priests are 
equally troubled by such matters as 
papal authority, papal primacy, and 
the Vatican’s teaching on divorce 
and birth control. 

In terms of numbers, Catholic 
priests who have switched repre- 
sent a small percentage of the 
thousands who have left the Catho- 
lic priesthood, many to marry, 
since Vatican II. They also rep- 
resent a small portion of men and 
women ordained in the Episcopal 
Church, which is experiencing a 
clergy glut. (RNS) 


Disappearing Church 
The Church of Scotland will have 


no members left by the year 2047 if 
present trends continue, according 
to a new book by one of its prom- 
inent ministers. Titled Marching to 
the Promised Land: Has the Church 
a Future?, the book was written by 
Ian Bradley, former head of reli- 
gious programming at BBC Scot- 
land and currently a hospital chap- 
lain. Bradley notes that member- 
ship in the church is declining at 
about 20,000 a year, with current 
membership just under 800,000. 
Despite the decline, Bradley says 
he believes the Church of Scotland 
has a significant role to play in the 
future. In fact, he writes, “It is the 
irrelevance and uselessness of the 
church, judged by the standards of 
the world, that are among its most 
important qualities” because they 
distinguish it from secular society. 
Last year, the church established 


a task force to undertake a three- 
year inquiry into the cause of the 
membership decline. 
Christian Century) 


(The 


Rev. Thomas Rodger looks over a map of 
Africa with Rev. Jonah Masaka. (Photo: 
Sarnia Observer) 


Presbyterian congregation 
raises money to battle AIDS in 
Zimbabwe 

A Presbyterian church in Sarnia, 
Ont., is teaming up with Presbyte- 
rians in Africa to battle AIDS in 
Zimbabwe. 

Paterson Memorial Church has 
raised $2,000 for a program to 
train counsellors and caregivers in 
Harare, a city of two million 
people. “With what’s a relatively 
small amount of money here, they 
can do a lot of training there,” says 
Rev. Thomas Rodger, minister of 
Paterson Memorial. 

According to Rev. Jonah Masaka, 
a minister of Mbare and Kuwad- 
zana Presbyterian churches, the 
training program will help to 
heighten AIDS awareness and 
allow victims to be treated with 
greater understanding. 

Jonah Masaka, who is currently 
studying on a seminary scholarship 
in Chicago, visited Paterson 
Memorial over Easter weekend. 
He told the congregation that mil- 
lions of Africans have been 
Stricken with AIDS, but treatment 
is hindered by fear among care- 
givers that the disease can be 
contracted through casual contact. 

“It’s very important that we edu- 
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cate the people if we are going to 
control the spread of this disease,” 
he said. “Two thousand Canadian 
dollars is equal to $10,000 in Zim- 
babwe. It’s a lot of money.” 

The AIDS awareness and assist- 
ance plan also contains a literacy 
component. It is just one spon- 
sored since 1986 by Paterson 
Memorial designed to help people 
living in the predominantly poor 
urban suburbs of Harare. To date, 
the congregation has contributed 
approximately $10,000 in support 
of extension and other types of 
projects in the Presbytery of 
Mashonaland in Zimbabwe. 
(Source: Sarnia Observer) 


Presbyterian Message loses 
Second class mail registration 
The Presbyterian Message, the 
magazine of the Atlantic Mission 
Society, has been told by Canada 
Post that it is being classified as a 
newsletter and is therefore inelig- 
ible for its current second class 
mail privileges. Under this new 
ruling, an individual subscription 
to the Message would cost 84 cents 
to mail, as opposed to the seven 
cents it now costs. The magazine 
has appealed the ruling, but should 
it lose the appeal it will have to 
pay the difference in mailing rates 
retroactive to March 1, 1991. 

Letters on behalf of The Presby- 
terlan Message may be sent to the 
Appeals Committee Office, PO 
Box 9741, Ottawa, Ont. K1G 3ZA, 
and to members of parliament and 
senators. 


Druid as chaplain 

Andrew Ragland, a Druid priest, 
has become the first pagan minis- 
ter to be given visiting clergy status 
at the Vanderbilt University Medi- 
cal Centre in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Ragland, 29, who has been working 
at the centre as a transcriber of 
medical data, heads a gathering of 
about 12 Druids in the Nashville 
chapter. The group worships gods 
and goddesses of pre-Christian 
Europe and teaches toleration of 
other faiths and reverence for 
nature. Ragland said that contrary 


to popular belief, Druids do not 
believe in Satan or practise animal 
sacrifice. 

No one has requested a pagan 
pastor at the hospital in the weeks 
since Ragland was given clearance 
to serve as a visiting minister. A 
hospital spokesperson said that if 
such a request is received, it will 
be treated the same way as a 
request for a United Methodist or 
Roman Catholic chaplain. (The 
Christian Century) 


Scientologists sue Time 
magazine 

The Church of Scientology has 
filed a $416 million (US) libel suit 
against Time-Warner, Inc., Time 
Inc. Magazine Company and repor- 
ter Richard Behar in a New York 
federal court. The suit alleges 
Time intentionally assigned a 
biased reporter to a story on the 
church for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the religion rather than report- 
ing news. Behar’s Time cover 
story, which appeared May 6, 1991, 
denounced the Church of Sciento- 
logy as a “cult of greed.” While 
noting Scientology portrays itself 
as a religion, the article insisted 
that “in reality the church is a 
hugely profitable global racket that 
survives by intimidating members 
and critics in a Mafia-like manner.” 
Scientology president Heber C. 
Jentzsch called the magazine a 
“ruthless global propaganda factory 
in need of an ethics overhaul.” 
(The Christian Century) 


Where Christians aren’t 

About 95 per cent of the speaking 
characters on prime-time TV 
shows have no identifiable reli- 
gious affiliation. Religious refer- 


ences are rare and, when they do 
appear, are seldom presented in a 
positive light. 

So says a report compiled by 
scholars from three universities 
who monitored 100 prime-time TV 
shows at the request of the Ameri- 
can Family Association. According 
to Thomas Skill, a University of 
Dayton researcher who helped 
compile the report, television’s 
treatment of religion tends to be 
best characterized as “abuse 
through neglect.” (Natl and 
Internat’ Rel. Report) 


Return to Lake Woebegon 
Garrison Keillor, the sage of Lake 
Woebegon, is being welcomed back 
to the mythical Minnesota town by 
the real-life editor of a Roman 
Catholic newspaper. Keillor’s 
recent announcement on his Amer- 
ican Radio Company broadcast 
that he is returning to Minnesota 
after several years in New York 
City drew an enthusiastic response 
from Sister Nancy Bauer, editor of 
the St. Cloud Visitor. The St. 
Cloud Diocese, which her paper 
covers, claims the fictional Our 
Lady of Perpetual Responsibility 
Church in Lake Woebegon as one 
of its parishes. 

Referring to several characters 
featured in Keillor’s tales from 
Lake Woebegon, Bauer assured 
him in a recent editorial that 
“Sister Arvonne and Sister Brun- 
hilde have got the fourth graders 
preparing for a welcome home 
pageant for you. And then St. 
Joseph’s Circle will serve hot dish, 
Jell-O and cake with seven-minute 
frosting.” 

Although Keillor has identified 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. L9Y 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ae sT Ge “oe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 


M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 
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DEATHS 


CLEMENTS, REV. ALEXANDER 
“SANDY,” retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, died May 12 
in Woodland Beach, Ont. 

Sandy Clements was born in Larne, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. He was edu- 
cated in Larne and Belfast, graduating 
from Magee College, Derry and Trinity 
College, Dublin. He received theological 
training at Assemblies College, Belfast 
and was licensed to preach by the Presby- 
tery of Carrickfergus, N.I., in 1942. 

For three years, Clements served as 
assistant minister at Townsend Street and 
College Square Presbyterian churches, 
Belfast, ministering with young people. In 
1943 he was called as minister to First 
Saintfield Presbyterian Church and the 
same year married Agnes Drummond of 
Ballyclare. During their 13-year ministry 
there, Sandy and Agnes worked actively 
with youth, founding Brigade companies 
for boys and girls. His athletic interests 
and abilities served him well in these and 
future ministries. 

In 1957, Sandy Clements received a call 
to Knox, Palmerston, Ont. During his 
ministry, the congregation built a new 
sanctuary. He also served the congrega- 
tions of Dutton, Wallacetown and West 
Lome (1964-74); and Alliston and Mans- 
field (1974-81), where he led the Alliston 
congregation in the construction of a new 
building after the old one was destroyed 
by fire.. In 1981 the family retired from 
active ministry and moved to their family 
cottage at Woodland Beach where they 
enjoyed life until his death. 

Sandy Clements is survived by wife 
Agnes, daughter Joan, sons David and 
Brian, daughters-in-law Marie and Betty, 
and five grandchildren. 

DOIG, REV. DR. HOWARD ANDREW, 
82, minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died May 13 in Toronto. 

Howard Doig was educated in Lachute, 
Quebec and Montreal. At university, he 
was editor of the McGill Daily. After two 
years as student supply in Salmon Arm, 
B.C., he enrolled in The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal and was ordained in 
1936. Later he received the honorary 
D.D. degree from that college. 

Doig’s first charge was in Cape Breton, 
at Mira Ferry and Catalone. Then, after 
nine years at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., 
he served as a chaplain in the Canadian 


army during the Second World War 
(1942-46). After ministry at Maxville and 
St. Elmo, Ont. (1946-50), he volunteered 
for service in Korea. Major Doig contin- 
ued in the army chaplaincy until 1964 
when he received an honorable discharge. 
That year the General Board of Missions 
appointed him Home Missions Secretary. 
Later he became director of finance with 
that board until retirement in 1976. He 
was honorary associate minister at Trinity 
Church, Toronto (1971-76) and continued 
to offer insight, humour, faith and 
courage after officially retiring. He also 
ministered to others as a hospital volun- 
teer until his own severe illness confined 
him to his home. 

Howard is remembered as a man of 
courage and devotion. He triumphed over 
the disability of pain and illness for 25 
years, remaining cheery and interested in 
others to the end. 

Howard Doig is survived by wife Anne, 
daughters Diane Arnett (Richmond, B.C.) 
and Marnie Doig (Willunga, South Aus- 
tralia), son Charles (Toronto), and three 
grandchildren. 


HOW, REV. STEPHEN SHU-TEH, 65, 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died May 1 in Saskatoon. 

Stephen How was born in Taiwan in 
1927. He was educated in Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo (1939-46) and Taiwan, 
graduating in 1951 with a BSc. 
(Architecture) from Cheng-Kong Univer- 
sity. In 1954 he came to Canada and 
entered Knox College, Toronto, graduat- 
ing in 1958 with the M.Div. degree. In 
1980 Knox College conferred on him the 
honorary D.D. degree. 

How was appointed to Shoal Lake 
Indian Reserve, Ont., as an ordained 
missionary (1958-59). He also ministered 
at Park Royal, Mississauga, Ont., (1959- 
61); Mistawasis Church, Sask. (1961-81), 
adding the congregations of Crutwell and 
Wahpeton (1966-81). Since 1981 he has 
lived in Saskatoon, taking charge of the 
Native Ministry for the PCC. 

Stephen is survived by wife Leone, 
daughter Helen and Michael Watson 
(Toronto), son Jonathan (Edmonton), son 
Peter (Saskatoon). 


ANDERSON, JOHN, 79, longtime member, 
elder 24 years, St. Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont., 
May 30. 


News 
continued from page 47 


himself as a Lutheran, Bauer said 
she was pleased to read in his book 
Lake Woebegon Days that as a 
youth he was “tainted with a 
sneaking admiration of Catholics.” 
(The Christian Century) 
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Welcome to 

St. Andrew’s-Beechwood, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
a new member of the 

Record’s Every Home Plan 


ANNIS, LLOYD, 75, longtime member, 
elder over 30 years, Knox, Oshawa, Ont., 
May 23. 

BISGROVE, CHARLES, 83, longtime 
active member, former board member, 
convener of house committee, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., April 12. 

BROWNRIDGE, RUTH, Omagh Church, 
Milton, Ont. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, 85, longtime 
member, elder over 50 years, clerk of 
session and Sunday school supervisor over 
25 years, East Lake Ainslie Church, Cape 
Breton, N.S. 

HENDERSON, SYDNEY J., 71, member, 
First, Regina, Jan. 14. 

HILL, CLAUDE, longtime member, elder, 
superintendent, First, Brockville, Ont., 
March 3. 

JAMIESON, DR. W. DAWSON 6S., 94, 
elder over 50 years, first in Melville 
Church, Brussels, Ont.; active member of 
session 44 years, Glenview, Toronto, 
March 13. 

KENDRICK, DORIS, 67, organist over 50 
years, Glencoe Church, Glencoe, Ont., 
April 17. 

LANGUAY, BARBARA, 67, active mem- 
ber, president of women’s guild, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., May 1. 

MacBETH, JESSIE ALEXANDRA, 91, 
member, Glenview, Toronto and St. 
David’s, Scarborough, Ont.; daughter of 
Rev. Dr. & Mrs. R.G. MacBeth, May 6 in 
Milton, Ont. 

MITCHELL, JAMES P. “JIM,” 86, long- 
time member, senior and past represent- 
ative elder, Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., 
April 22. 

NAIDOW, ERNEST A., 90, longtime mem- 
ber, former manager and elder, St. 
Luke’s-Knox, Finch, Ont.; former mem- 
ber, St. Matthew’s, Ingleside, Ont., April 
14. 

POMEROY, SID, elder 37 years, Orillia 
(St. Andrew’s), Orillia, Ont., April 5. 

POST, NORMAN, elder 37 years, Orillia 
(St. Andrew’s), Orillia, Ont., March 25. 

SINGH, PURINDRA, faithful member, 
longtime ruling elder, treasurer, St. 


Timothy’s, Ajax, Ont., May 13. 
STEWART, WILLIAM, longtime member, 
elder, First, Brockville, Ont., May 18. 
THOMAS, HARRY R., 80, longtime mem- 
ber, elder, former clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s, Hagersville, Ont., May 6. 


ORDINATIONS 


Savill, Rev. Frances A.E., St. Andrew’s, 
Barrie, Ont., May 24. 

Van Dusen, Rev. Barry, St. Andrew’s, 
Cobourg, Ont., June 3. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Brown, Rev. Gwen, Director, Camp Kintail; 
Youth Consultant, Synod of Hamilton and 
London, Chalmers Church, London, Ont., 
April 5. 

Johnston, Rev. Marion, Knox, Iroquois; St. 
Andrew’s, South Mountain, Ont., May 3. 

Van Dusen, Rev. Barry, Trinity, 
Amherstview (Kingston), Ont., June 5. 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Halifax, Calvin. Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 2E6. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2V5. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 
Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 
1R0. 

Sydney, N.S., Bethel. Rev. Ritchie 
Robinson, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 
1B0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd. New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfe, Que., St. Giles. Rev. William 
Manson, 4066 Northcliffe Ave., Montreal 
H4A 3L3. 

Montreal, Eglise St-Luc. Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Miéinistere 
francophone, Casier postal 86, 
Richmond, Que. J0QB 2HO0 avant 15 
Sept. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Ross Mackay, 
$81 Charon St., Montreal H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 
4K1. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa K2B 5H4 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 


TRANSITION 


Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

Ste. Foy, Que., Eglise St-Marc. Pasteur 
Daniel H. Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Ministere 
francophone, Casier postal 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO avant 15 Sept. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1J0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Angus, Zion. Rev. George Cunningham, 
Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6KS. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adamson, c/o Clerk of Presbytery, 
79 Ambleside Ave., Etobicoke, Ont. M8Z 
2H9. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1H0. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2V 1G7. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road (effective Oct. 
31). Rev. Kenneth Rowland, 24 Stavebank 
Rd. N., Mississauga, Ont. LSG 2TS. 

Orillia, Orillia (St. Andrew’s). Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cres., Barrie, 
Ont. LAN SY6. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1S5. 

Scarborough, Wexford. Rev. David Murphy, 
20 O’Dell Court, Ajax, Ont. L1S 2W7. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis 
Freeman, Box 741, John St., Beaverton, 
Ont. LOK 1A0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Korean. Rev. Garth Wilson, c/o 
Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto 
M6C 2T1. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, University Presbyterian. Rev. Joe 
Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toronto 
M6H 4B7. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers. Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, c/o 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 383. 
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Chesley, Geneva. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 345 
Durham St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y6. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don MclInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Ian Raeburn-Gibson, 
General Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 
2A0. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. NSR 3T6. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1VS. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7TN 3C2. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burns. Rev. 
Susanne Rescorl, 151 Victoria St. E., 
Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1B0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 
Ont. NOK 1MOo. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway 
Church, Rockway, Ont. Rev. Hugh 
Jones, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, 6136 Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. L2G 1T1. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. John Duncan, 
149 Watson St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 6T9. 
Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 

Ont. N7T 484. 

Sarnia, St. Giles. Rev. T.A. Rodger, 120 S. 
Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 311. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Alex 
Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiverton, Ont. NOG 
2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Thornbury, St. Paul’s. Rev. John Wilson, 
General Delivery, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 
2T0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Box 429, Carberry, Man. ROK 
OHO. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
5CO0. 
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Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V 5R8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers (effective June 30). Rev. 
Mark Richardson, 1102-23rd Ave. NW, 
Calgary T2M 1T7. 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V 5B3. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J O0W6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Tumbler Ridge, St. Paul’s Shared Ministry 
Church. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 
76th Ave., Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 0C5 
or Rev. Ian Morrison, Secretary, Canada 
Ministries, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2P 2E1. 

Burnaby, Brentwood. Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, B.C. 
V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. ° 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 

2 Medical Doctors 

(General Practice, 

Surgery); Person with 

social work or minister 

with pastoral experience; 

Financial Officer 

ESL Teachers 

Old Testament Professor 

(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Dr. Marjorie Ross, International 
Ministries Secretary, Life and Mission 
Agency, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


China 
Taiwan 


Canada Ministries 

Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 137. 

Missionary Forester — to work in rural 
setting in Kamloops Presbytery with 
Ulkatcho and Kluskus Native Bands in 


acquiring and managing a Wholistic Tree 
Farm Licence. Contact: Rev. George 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C. V2C 5L2 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Summer 1992 Opportunities 

Family Camping Co-ordinator, synod 
camp, Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, Que. 

Hospitality Assistant, Crieff Hills 
Community, Puslinch, Ont. 

Daily Vacation Bible School Leader, 
Kitchener, Ont.; last two weeks of August. 

Mission Workers, Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa. 

Light construction workers for Nicara- 
gua, Aug. 9-29; also interpreter (fluent in 
Spanish), adult project supervisor, adult 
spiritual director. 

Projects contact: Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
YIM Co-ordinator, 50 Erb St. W., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2L 1T1. 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 
Toronto, Rosedale, half-time position, 
church school. Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Attn: Convener, Christian Edu- 
cation, 129 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto 
M4W 283. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Director, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519-824-7898). 


-— 


MINISTERS — YOUTH GROUPS 
WOULD YOU LIKE HELP WITH 
YOUTH MINISTRY?? 


Add a spark — something new and different!! 
With over 15 years experience in youth and 
camp ministry | can help. 
Consider — a weekend retreat for youth 
a development seminar for group leaders 
an evening of fun and games. 
| can lead or assist in planning any of these 
and more. 

Call for more information: 

Scott Sinclair 
2 York Street 
Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 1L6 
519-942-2483 
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Fast-growing, active Congregation seeks 
ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
to focus on 
Christian Education for all ages 


Looking for 
Something? 


If you're 
looking for 
an article we 
ran during 
the past year, 
our 


1991 Index 


can help you 
find it! 


For a copy 
send your address 
and $5.00 to 
Index 


ecord 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 


and 


Pastoral Care 
as well as sharing in 
all Ministerial duties including worship and preaching 


Please Contact the Rev. Karl English 
ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
703 HERITAGE DRIVE S.W. m CALGARY, ALBERTA T2V 2W4 


MEDITATION 


Brother to a Grasshopper 


David Webber 


Read: Numbers 13:1 - 14:10 


L.. summer we returned to Ta Ta Creek. I know... “Where in the 


world is Ta Ta Creek?” 


It’s home, that’s where — the source of our 


roots. Linda and I spent the first 18 to 20 years of our lives roaming the 


hills of Ta Ta Creek. 


While we were back, I took a couple of long walks through some of my 
favourite old haunts: down by the culvert where I fished for bass; along 
the old road by the swamp where I spent most of my time as a boy; up 
the old toboggan hill that still scares me when I stand on its summit. 


A spray of grasshoppers shooting 
out from my pathway accompanied 
me everywhere I went, just as they 
did when I was 10. Ta Ta Creek 
becomes Grasshopper Corners on 
a dry, summer’s day. When I was 
a kid, they served as objects of my 
science experiments, the first can- 
didates for my “bug” collection 
and, most importantly, a ready 
supply of bass bait. From a grass- 
hopper’s perspective, a 10-year-old 
boy on the hunt is an insurmount- 
able problem. Helpless creatures, 
those grasshoppers. Sometimes I 
feel we are brothers. 

Let me try to explain. Often | 
feel like Moses and the Israelites 
felt when they left Egypt and made 
their tear-streaked trek across the 
desert. They found themselves 
camped on the edge of the land 
God promised to give them. 
Moses sent out one group of spies 
to look at what lay ahead. Two 
contradictory reports came back. 

Most of the spies reported: “The 
land through which we have gone, 
to spy it out, is a land that devours 
its inhabitants; and all the people 
we saw in it are of great stature 

. we seemed to ourselves like 
grasshoppers, and so we [must] 
have seemed to them” (13:32). 
The future seemed an impossible 
challenge, full of insurmountable 
problems. They felt as vulnerable 
as grasshoppers hunted by a 10- 
year-old scientist, bug collector and 
bass fisherman. 


God will be leading 


“ 


That’s how I feel many times as I 
ponder what lies ahead of me in 
my life and ministry. Being bro- 
ther to a grasshopper is part of my 
Christian experience. To be 
honest, I’m not too fond of it. 

A second, minority report, by 
Joshua and Caleb stated the oppo- 
site of the majority: “The land we 
passed through, to spy it out, is an 
exceedingly good land. If the Lord 
delights in us, he will bring us into 
this land and give it to us... Do 
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not fear the [huge] people . . . the 
Lord is with us” (14:7-10). 

Amazingly, both reports came 
from looking at the same land. 
The difference was not in what was 
seen but in how it was seen. The 
“brother to a grasshopper” group 
saw what lay ahead without God. 
Joshua and Caleb saw what lay 
ahead with God. Joshua and Caleb 
saw a future where, despite its 
problems, God would be leading 
and fully present. This encouraged 
them to advise the Israelites to 
dare ... to risk going ahead. 

The Israelite people listened to 
the grasshopper brothers. They 
turned back out of fear to 40 more 
years of desert wandering. 

Every morning I wake up and 
ponder some aspect of the future. 
It may be the next day, week, 
month or years. The future can 
make me feel like a brother to a 
grasshopper. Insurmountable 
problems can make me desire to 
stay where I am or even turn back 
out of fear. It can... if I look at 
a future where God is absent and 
provides no leadership. I can, 
however, perceive the future as 
Joshua and Caleb did. I can accept 
Christ at his word, “Lo, I am with 
you always, to the close of the age” 
(Matthew 28:20). 

From now on, when I begin to 
grow antennae and long legs, I'll 
check out where I have put God. 
Likely I'll have left him in my past, 
out of my present and future. To 
defeat grasshopperitis quickly, 
remember: “The Lord is with us 
[always]” (Numbers 14:9).[] 


David Webber is minister of The Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church minis- 
try in the Cariboo District of British 
Columbia. 
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Authentic Reformed Piety 

An authentic Reformed piety will 
have at least the following charac- 
teristics: 

1. It will balance corporate and 
private devotion so that the com- 
munity of faith will be enriched by 
the practice of each one and the 
private lives of individuals will be 
corrected and deepened by the wit- 
ness of the whole church. 

2. It will balance emotion with 
thought, so that it is not merely 
sentimental but faithful. The 
scriptures will be central, and 
meditation and study of them will 
keep us honest about who our God 
really is. Yet, such study of scrip- 
ture will not be coldly intellectual 
but will dare to experience the 
richness of the indwelling Christ in 
the soul, the mystical union of the 
believer with Christ. 

3. It will balance joyful accept- 
ance of God’s good world with a 
careful stewardship that does not 
get entangled in idolatrous clinging 
to possessions. It will practise the 
discipline of frugality, so that we 
do not become trapped by material 
possessions on the one hand, nor 
reject God’s good gifts on the 
other. 

4. It will balance the desire for 
quietness and relationship with 
God with a desire, animated by the 
presence of Christ, to live out our 
faith in service to others in the 
world. It will be a public as well 
as a private faith. 

— from Reformed Spirituality: An 
Introduction for Believers, by 
Howard L. Rice 


Ability to Listen 
At the beginning of his reign, King 
Solomon prayed for one superior 
gift from God. Not wealth, not 
long life, but something far more 
valuable — he asked for “an 
understanding heart,’ which may 
be translated a “hearing heart.” 
He asked for wisdom. But the 
genius of wisdom is the ability to 
Open a room in one’s heart for the 
talk — and so for the presence of 
another. Wisdom is none other 
than the ability to listen. 

— Walter Wangerin 


Come Dance 

My thesis is that neither 

work nor rest, 

labour nor play, 

should be subservient to the other. 


To play in order to work 
or work in order to play, 
both are wrong, or at least limited. 


Rather, I would like to put forth 
the position 
that life is a dance... 
a dance to the glory of God 
that is a God-given rhythm 
between work and leisure, 
toil and rest, 
labour and play. 
— Ken Borden 
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Good Parenting 
There is an implicit cultural 
assumption, particularly among 
more educated young parents, that 
good parenting involves getting 
their children to the proper experts 
at the proper times. Children do 
need many specialists, but no other 
adult can influence a child’s re- 
ligious vision of the world more 
than a parent. Faith is one area of 
life where no one is more expert or 
capable of helping children than 
their parents. 

— Daniel O. Aleshire 


Casino Gambling 
Casino gambling is known to tax 
the poor disproportionately, 
weaken the social fabric, and 
attract and magnify organized 
crime. In short, what happens is 
that a government abets the de- 
struction of the very people it 
claims to protect. 

— Victor Shepherd 


People Like Stained Glass 
People are like stained glass 
windows. They glow and sparkle 
when it is sunny and bright; but 
when the sun goes down their true 
beauty is revealed only if there is a 
light from within. 

— Author Unknown 


God and Hard Work 

John Richard Hayes, a psychology 
professor at Carnegie Melon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, disputes the 
conclusion of French writer André 
Gide that art is a collaboration 
between God and the artist and 
that the less the artist does, the 
better: “I’ve found that God does 
not apparently want to collaborate 
with anyone who hasn’t worked 
hard for 10 years.” 


Kikuyu Proverbs | 
Even taken out of context, these © 
Kikuyu proverbs, quoted by a 
Church Missionary Society mission 
partner serving in Kenya, offer 
food for thought: 

“The home is only well under- 
stood by the person who sleeps 
there, not by the early-morning 
visitor.” 

“The well fed call the ravenous 
greedy.” 

“Firewood that is in the store 
laughs at that which is in the fire- 
place.” 


Work Hard 
If you work hard enough you can 
do anything, except for some things 
your parents won’t let you. 

— Dan Carroll (age 10) 


Work into Vocation 

Every work has people in it, and as 
long as there are people, there are 
Opportunities for Christian minis- 
try... . The task of the Christian 
ministry is to turn all work into a 
vocation. 

The function of the Christian 
faith, in regard to the machine, is 
not to fight the machine, but to try 
and dignify the lives of men and 
women who use the machines and 
the products of machines. 

— Elton Trueblood 
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Young Woman Shakes Foundations 


John Congram 


Su do | attempt to defend 


those who write in the Record. 
Most are capable of doing that 
themselves. I’m sure this also 
applies to Emma Eitner who wrote 
“Let’s Talk About Sex” in the May 
issue. 

That most letters (not all 
printed) were critical is not the 
point. When you commit your 
thoughts to print, criticism is in- 
evitable. Being young does not, 
nor should not, shelter you from 
taking your lumps. 

It was the tone of some of the 
letters that disturbed me. 

Some writers suggested Emma 
should not have been allowed to 
write in the pages of the Record. 
Her views were not sufficiently 
orthodox and Presbyterian. Any 
references to sexuality, some 
asserted, must include references 
to biblical passages (various sug- 
gested by different writers) and 
reference to the Westminster 
Divines. Quite a bit to expect ina 
one-page opinion piece. 

I thought I had made it clear that 
this issue of the magazine would 
allow the free and open expression 
of views of young Christians in our 
denomination. It could be the 
beginning of dialogue. Some 
appear to want to impose closure 
before the dialogue begins. 

Others suggested the editor 
should have arranged a companion 
piece where orthodox Presbyterian 
views would be clearly stated. 
Does anyone really believe people 
are unaware of the traditional 
views of the church on sexual 
morality? I wonder if those who 
made this suggestion would be 
happy if the editor took the same 
position on things they write? Or 
are all their views meticulously 
orthodox? 


But, some argued, the issues here 
| are of such moment, that if not 


challenged, the whole Presbyterian 
Church will sink into a morass of 
sin and unbelief. The emotional 
fervour of some letters caused me 
to look again at Emma’s article. 
Had I missed something? Had she 
questioned the existence of God or 
the deity of Christ? Did this one- 
page article have the power to des- 
troy the church? Or are our critics 
right in asserting when it comes to 
sexuality, the church is paranoid — 
anything we say reflecting Queen 
Victoria’s advice to her daughter 
on her wedding night: “Close your 
eyes and think of England.” 

Some responses smacked of a 
deep-seated fear — dare I say, bor- 
dering on atheism? Where is our 
confidence in God and the ability 


of truth to triumph in the arena of 
free and open expression? 

Maybe I was too influenced by 
reading and rereading over 1,000 
youth survey forms. Many young 
people charged that leaders of the 
church and congregation were not 
really interested in seriously 
listening to nor dialoguing with 
them. 

Yes, to be sure, disagree and 
argue with passion. But don’t sug- 
gest taking away the rights of other 
Presbyterians to express what they 
feel and believe. In the words of 
Oliver Cromwell addressing the 
Church of Scotland over three cen- 
turies ago: “I beseech you, in the 
bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken.” 


Thanks, Lloyd 


1 fea Record regrets that Lloyd 
Robertson’s column, “Perspective,” 
will no longer appear in the 
Record. Due to increased responsi- 
bilities in the field of radio broad- 
casting, Lloyd has felt it necessary 
to give up writing this column. 
He wrote his first column for the 
Record in December 1977. In it he 
complimented the editor for his 
courage in engaging what he des- 
cribed as “a neophyte columnist 
from the world of television.” He 
was, in fact, an editor’s dream — a 
writer whose material always 
arrived well-written and well-pre- 
sented and, above all else, on time. 
In addition, his columns frequently 
won awards from the church press. 
In that same initial column, he 
recalled one of his first ministers 
“speaking about something he 
called ‘the generosity of the 
spirit.” That phrase typified 
Lloyd’s nearly 15 years of offerings 
to Record readers. So much so, | 
found myself amazed and mystified 


when readers took umbrage at 
something he had written. 

Frequently, people would ask if 
Lloyd Robertson really was a Pres- 
byterian. Whether the question 
arose from something in his 
column they considered un-Pres- 
byterian, or in wonder that a 
Presbyterian could have risen to 
such heights in the world of media, 
I do not know. Those who were 
with us in 1977 may remember 
Lloyd’s comment then, still accur- 
ate today: “Like thousands of other 
Canadians of various denomina- 
tions and faiths, I was born into a 
particular faith [Presbyterianism] 
and have stayed there... .” 

We shall miss the news voice 
Canadians trust most and hope he 
will return to these pages in the 
future. 

Lloyd’s influence will not, I 
hasten to add, be completely ab- 
sent from the Record. He serves as 
a member of the Record Commit- 
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LETTERS 


Needed: University Students 

As students take up their studies, 
congregations would be delighted 
to welcome them in worship. 
Many churches also provide a 
chance for young adults to make 
stimulating new friendships. 

Problem. People are often hesi- 
tant to explore new places. They 
wonder how they will be received if 
they go into a new church. Many 
of our young people are lost to the 
church until they return home for 
Christmas. 

You can help. You may know 
students going away for university. 
Send a note with their names and 
addresses to a church which can 
establish contact with them. Your 
minister can give you the address 
of any congregation of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Especially when winter “blues” 
set in, your thoughtfulness now 
may be an important help to your 
student friends later. 

Brian Weatherdon, 
Ottawa 


An Angry Goodbye 

Congratulations to all those 
Presbyterians who find “homo- 
sexual activity contrary to God’s 
will.” You've finally had the cour- 
age to say what you believe. 

This confirms absolutely why I 
will never set foot again inside a 
Presbyterian church. If how I ex- 
press my intimacy and sexuality is 
not acceptable to your God, and 
therefore to you, then I will live 


We publish as many letters as 


possible. All are subject to 
editing, and should not ex- 
ceed 200 words. Letters are 
intended to provide for the 
wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publi- 
cation, however, does not 
imply endorsement either by 
the RECORD or The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


and die without being subjected to 
your ignorance. 

As a gay man, I can only hope 
that any self-respecting gay man or 
lesbian still working or worship- 
ping within the Presbyterian 
Church demonstrates against this 
intellectually bankrupt Christian 
belief by leaving for a more 
humane, loving and nurturing com- 
munity. 

The evil and injustice that results 
from homophobia is ultimately a 
result of ignorance. The Presbyter- 
ian Church, by not accepting 
homosexuals (please don’t tell me 
not to have sex — abstinence is 
unnatural!), contributes to the 
oppression of gays and lesbians. If 
you love us, then have real courage 
to learn that your beliefs are wrong 
and to speak out against homo- 
phobia. I have remained silent too 
long in a society that tries desper- 
ately to silence us. Unfortunately, 
silence allows oppression to occur. 

I will be silent no longer. 

Robin Walsh, 
Ottawa 


Disappointment 

I express my deep disappointment 
and, I regret, anger too at the deci- 
sion on homosexuality reached by 
the General Assembly on our be- 
half. 

I dash off this note in outrage. I 
prayed about this last evening on 
my return from the General 
Assembly and again this morning. 
No one will ever convince me that 
homosexuality is a sin. 

Joan M. Bell, 
Toronto 


A recent weekend newspaper pre- 
sented an item about the General 
Assembly reviewing a report up- 
holding biblical faith and teachings 
regarding infidelity and homosexu- 
ality. The startling aspect was the 
report was not adopted outright. 
Though endorsed, it was reserved 
for further study. 

As one who was deserted in the 
faith of our fathers by another 
church, after 46 years active asso- 
ciation and membership, I was sad- 
dened to read of this development. 

Will the Presbyterian Church 
prove a Keeper of the Faith, or fall 
for deadly popularity? 

J. Alvin Speers, 
Calgary 


Instant urbanization 
Since I have been a member of 
the Anglican Diocese of Huron’s 
Rural Ministries Committee for 
some years, I was interested in the 
continued over page 
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1 HAVENT SEEN 
‘rou FOR WEEKS! 


Noel Watson 


IT TOOK ME A Lone 
TIME To GET BACK 
FROM THE... 
EARTH Summit } 
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Letters continued from page 5 


June 1992 article “The Rural 
Church: A Future?” by Sheldon 
MacKenzie. 

If you include all of the Yukon in 
the designation “rural,” the picture 
of the abandoned church would be 
correct. The Presbyterian Church 
depicted is one I visited when 
living at Old Crow, 250 miles 
north of Dawson City. 

I understand the Gold Rush city 
was an instant urban centre. The 
Presbyterian Church was built at 
great sacrifice in physical effort, 
including bringing a pipe organ 
over the hazardous trail from 
Skagway, Alaska. 

Even in its abandonment, the 
church building fits into the ghost- 
town atmosphere of present-day 
Dawson City as a tribute to pi- 
oneers who brought their faith 
with them into a forbidding land. 

George Hamilton, 
Glencoe, Ont. 


Sexuality 

I am responding to “Let’s Talk 
About Sex” (May issue). I com- 
mend my older sister for writing on 
a subject that needs to be discussed 
openly and honestly. However, 
this does not mean I agree with 
her ideas. 

Emma wrote: “Healthy sexual re- 
lationships exist in relationships 
outside formal marriage.” Not in 
the eyes of God. Just because 
sexual activity outside of marriage 
is widespread throughout every 
society on this planet doesn’t mean 
it’s right. For some reason, the 
Bible is viewed as “outdated” when 
it comes to sex. Ponder Exodus 
20:14, Matthew 5:27, 28, I Corin- 
thians 6:12-20 and I Thessalonians 
4:3-8. These verses clearly voice 
God’s position on sex: it belongs 
within the bonds of marriage. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not say- 
ing to preach “have sex outside of 
marriage and be damned!” That’s 
ridiculous! Jesus did not condemn 
the woman taken in adultery; but 
with love he said, “Go now and 
leave your life of sin.” That’s the 
amazing beauty of God’s love. He 
forgives our sins and offers us a 
new Start. 


Saying “no” to sex outside of 
marriage because God wants us to 
wait until we’re married is a radical 
concept. Then again, Jesus wasn’t 
exactly a traditionalist. Christians 
are called to go against the cur- 
rent, not with the flow. With 
God’s help, we can do this. 

Sheila Eitner, 
Brampton, Ont. 


As a minister and mother of 
young adults, I respond to the 
criticism expressed in letters to the 
editor (July/August 1992) regarding 
the May article by Emma Eitner. 
Those not of her generation some- 
times fail to realize how much 
society has changed, even in the 
past 25 years. Young adults are 
facing new and difficult problems 
and decisions regarding sexuality, 
as well as all the ancient ones 
around since the beginning of time. 

Emma Eitner, a young Christian 
woman, has carefully and thought- 
fully begun to wrestle with some of 
these issues, and is willing to put 
her thoughts on paper for others 
to reflect upon. Much of what she 
said is statement of fact, yet it has 
been criticized as “liberal trendi- 
ness.” 

For example, while not all of us 
may condone this from our own 
moral perspective, healthy sexual 
relationships do exist outside of 
formal marriage. Ministers who 
undertake pre-marital counselling 
as part of their responsibilities for 
performing the wedding ceremony, 
know that the number of young 
couples today who have not been 
involved in a sexual relationship 
prior to marriage is miniscule. Are 
we to agree to marry only those 
who have conformed to Christian 
teaching? 

If we are to produce a statement 
from our denomination regarding 
human sexuality, which is to 
balance both Christian faith and a 
responsible understanding of the 
world in which we live, we must be 
prepared to listen to the voices of 
the younger as well as older gener- 
ations, and not to crush underfoot 
their thoughtful and honest expres- 
sions regarding this major area of 


concern. Carol Loudon, 
Toronto 
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I am writing on behalf of the ses- 
sion of Aldershot Church to pro- 
test the point of view expressed in 
the article “Let’s Talk About Sex.” 

While respecting the rights of any 
individual to a particular point of 
view, we are disturbed that the 
official organ of our church should 
print, without any disclaimer, an 
article which is so far removed 
from the biblical teaching on 
sexual relations and from the 
teaching of The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

What Miss Eitner advocates is 
nothing less than the free sexual 
activity of present-day society. 
Sexual relations for Christians 
must be guided by God’s moral law 
and not simply our own sexual gra- 
tification. 

H. Penman Smith, 
Burlington, Ont. 


More on “No Clean Hands” 

For some time, I have been in- 
tending to make some reply to the 
interview “No Clean Hands” (Feb- 
ruary issue). I had hoped our 
people could have responded with 
some of the positive things that 
were done instead of condemning 
the whole system. The title and 
most of the interview were of a 
tabloid nature and not worthy of 
our church paper. 

The paragraphs charging the 
church with working hand-in-glove 
with the federal government in 
terms of quick assimilation into 
the lowest rungs of European soci- 
ety, and using every means to 
break the spirits and make Natives 
pliable and amenable to that 
assimilation, iS an accusation 
against the whole church and 
should be challenged in the courts 
of the church. 

The better part of the system 
assisted Native People in becoming 
vocal and providing them with 
skills that would prepare them to 
compete in the larger society. 
Many former students are now in 
places of leadership. Nearly all the 
chiefs in the Kenora area are for- 
mer residential school students. 
The three people interviewed met 
with a former student who is the 
director of the Sacred Circle family 
services. A minister of our church 


is a former student. If I had the 
Presbyterians Sharing budget at my 
disposal, I could find scores of 
former students in the northern 
reserves who are now teachers, 
social workers, language teachers. 
Many good parents are still in 
touch with us. The “incoherent 
rage” supposedly experienced by 
Ray Hodgson must have blinded 
his eyes and deafened his ears to 
some of these things. 

My wife and I went to Cecilia 
Jeffrey School in response to a call 
from the church. We accepted it 
as a gospel call. Where we have 
erred, we are relieved God will be 
our judge and not our Christian 
friends. Our deeds are not 
recorded at 50 Wynford Drive. My 
only regret is that the names of 
many saintly people have been 
tarnished. 

I am now in my 34th year in 
Kenora. I cherish the memory of 
many people I have known and 
buried (even dug graves). The C.J. 
cemetery is full of people whose 
loved ones chose that resting place 
rather than the one on the reserve. 
Why? I am proud that when I 
attend my church (which would not 
be there if it had not been for 
C.J.), I view a window (St. Peter) 
dedicated in honour of the staff 
and students of C. J. School. 

The Christian church often 
pioneered in hospitals, education 
and social work. Was there really 
a conspiracy with the government 
to break the spirits of Native 
People? Or did those workers 
have a vision of what lay ahead for 
a people not prepared for the 
onslaught of a new society and a 
depletion of the livelihood they 
had known for centuries? 

With the closure of the Old 
Indian House situated in Anishin- 
abe Park, another venture of our 
church was the establishment of 
the Kenora Fellowship Centre 
(KFC). This centre was one of the 
first of many centres to operate in 
Ontario. The director of the 
centre was the Secretary of the 
Federation of Centres for four 
years. The charter for the organ- 
ization was drawn up at KFC, and 
it was mainly by the promptings of 


Alice Self, Toronto 


the KFC representatives on the 
Federation that the Nee-Chee 
Indian Centre was recognized and 
funded. KFC was never funded by 
the government. Here again, the 
church pioneered, then withdrew 
when the need no longer existed. 
The building is now empty. Where 
are the people who are so quick to 
condemn the past? Could, as they 
put it, the “need to tie it into 
specific actions” take place in that 
empty building? 

One more positive thing about 
former students. The Indian 
House was operated by a student 
from the old school at Shoal Lake. 
His son who was given a job at 
KFC (also a former student) was, 
with his wife, in charge of a pro- 
gram for recovering alcoholic 
women. This Water Street Resi- 
dence program was later renamed 
Clarissa Manor and is_ fully 
government funded. Another 
program started by the church. 

We could tell of many times the 
school and the centre have been a 
haven for battered people and 
homeless children. They will not 
be found in the archives for they 
were considered a part of the love 
and compassion expected of those 
who were “called.” 

Stephen T. Robinson, 
Kenora, Ont. 
Editor’s Note: 
Stephen Robinson was a former 
principal of the Cecilia Jeffrey 
Indian Residential School at 
Kenora, Ont. He was one of several 
former residential school workers 
contacted for comments before the 
publishing of the interview “No 
Clean Hands.” At that time, Mr. 
Robinson said he felt enough had 
been said already and he feared that 
“devoted people who served faithfully 
in the schools” would be deeply hurt. 
Since this letter was written, Stephen 
Robinson has died. 


A Sincere Thank-you 

Rev. Russell Self is making good 
progress since the stroke he suf- 
fered just before the Ted Johnson 
Award address and banquet. The 
prayer for him during Assembly, 
and since then, by churches and 
friends, has supported us. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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Deborah Lannon-Farris 


God’s Final Word 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Hosea 11:1-11; Psalm 107:1-9; I Timothy 2:1-7; Luke 16:1-13. 


Cr. back here!” I bellowed at the top of my lungs as I hurtled 
down the sidewalk in my bright pink socks, with my skirts flying. “Come 


back here!” 


“He went that way,” said my neighbour, with a smile on his face, 
pointing farther down the street towards the small figure of my two-year- 


old son. 

He was running for all he was 
worth, laughing at his mother as he 
went. Fortunately, I can still run 
faster than he can so I finally 
caught up. With the squirming 
little boy in my arms, | started for 
home, not in the happiest frame of 
mind. 

Later that evening, with the run- 
away carefully stowed in his bed, I 
sat down to look at the passages 
for today’s readings. What greeted 
me was Hosea 11:1-11 which 
begins: “When Israel was a child, 
I loved him, and out of Egypt I 
called my son. The more I called 
them, the more they went from 
mc.” 

The passage from Hosea reson- 
ates with memories for all of us. It 
talks of parents and children, of 
rebellion and love, of unrest and 
constancy. No matter what our 
family life was like, or is like now, 
somewhere there is an image which 
touches us. 

Hosea recounts, on God’s behalf, 
God’s history with his people. 
God formed Israel and gave him 
birth. God taught Israel to walk, 
gathering him into loving arms 
when he stumbled and fell. God 
led the people of Israel with kind- 
ness and compassion, but they 
were oblivious to the gentle care. 
The NRSV translates verse 4b as: 
“T was to them like those who lift 
infants to their cheeks. I bent 
down to them and fed them.” A 
history of a loving parent with a 
young child who takes for granted 
the care provided — a child who, 
in his struggle for independence, 


pushes away the one who raises 
him. 

Interestingly, this passage has 
been traditionally interpreted as a 
description of God as father. But 
if you read carefully, the type of 
care described by Hosea, i.e., 
teaching a child how to walk, feed- 
ing and nursing wounds, has, until 
recently, been care given by a 
mother. The passage is ambiguous 
enough to allow for either or both 
interpretations. Its beauty allows 
both men and women to identify 
their parental tasks as tasks worthy 
of God. But Hosea has more in 
mind for us than simple identifica- 
tion. That is just a method of get- 
ting us involved in the story. 

Hosea continues his anguished 
narrative with God over what 
should be done with this rebellious 
child. Israel obviously wishes 
nothing to do with God. Yet for 
God, there remains the history, the 
past, the connection and care, and 
the love. “How can I give you up, 
Ephraim? How can I hand you 
over, O Israel? How can I make 
you like Admah? How can I treat 
you like Zeboiim?” (11:8). Clearly, 
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il 
punishment for such rebellion is 
complete and final. The references 
to Admah and Zeboiim are to 
cities which were destroyed for 
their sins along with Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Their annihilation, 
too, was swift and complete. Love 
and anger do battle in these ques- 
tions as God struggles. 

The struggle is decided at the end 
of the verse when God declares: 
“My heart recoils within me; my 
compassion grows warm and 
tender. I will not execute my 
fierce anger; .. . for 1 am God and 
no mortal.” Here, the parental 
metaphor breaks down for us as all 
metaphors for God _ eventually 
must. The difference between 
God’s reaction and human reac- 
tion, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, is between saving mercy and 
retributive vengeance. God 
chooses mercy. 

The Hebrew word translated “re- 
coil” is also the word used in the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
is the verb which is translated 
“overthrow” for the earthquake 
which destroyed the cities. Here, 
God takes the earthquake into 
himself instead of destroying his 
people (Brueggemann). God takes 
upon himself the guilt of his 
people. It provides a foretaste of 
what God does for us in Jesus 
Christ. 

The love of God for the people 
of Israel wraps the whole passage 
from beginning to end. The Psalm 
for today also describes God’s con- 
stancy and steadfastness. The 
opening verses of Psalm 107 rein- 
force the message of Hosea. There 
can be no doubt that the whole of 
creation, including our rebellious 
selves, rests in the hands of God. 
With God lies the final word of 
the universe — that word is love.[] 


Deborah Lannon-Farris is a Presbyterian 
minister. She worships at First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 


FROM THE MODERATOR , 


Linda Bell 
Off and Running 


I hat’s how most of us in the church feel as fall approaches. Summer 
is passing, vacations have ended, and preparations to launch all the 
programs and meetings that have been in recess for the summer are in 


full swing. 

Being an autumn person, I feel 
an atmosphere of anticipation and 
a spirit of excitement at this time 
of year. I find myself looking for- 
ward to the busier schedule and 
increased contact with members 
and groups within the church. 
Each year, I also find myself re- 
flecting on my life in the church 
before I became one of its leaders. 

Remembering our Sunday school 
always brings a smile. What our 
teachers coped with! Classrooms, 
separated only by curtains, were 
filled to capacity with what society 
calls the “baby boomers” — high- 
energy, fun-loving, usually noisy 
friends. 

What I remember most is the 
“atmosphere.” Certainly, I remem- 
ber the biblical stories, too; but I 
realize now the main reason the 
stories have had such an impact on 
me was because they were told to 
us, as One of our hymns suggests: 
simply, slowly, often, softly, always. 


ae 


=. J] 


There was always a spirit of 
gentleness and love in our Sunday 
school — love for the stories and 
love for the listeners. There was 
warmth and laughter, patience and 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


i@, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


persistence. There was always time 
to listen to our stories, too, to the 
things that were happening in our 
young, intense lives. 

I grew up knowing that God is 
love, around us, in the midst of us, 
sharing everything with us. The 
lessons of Sunday school and the 
Sunday sermons told me so; but 
the warmth and laughter of those 
who were teaching and preaching 
let me believe it absolutely. 

May it be so for all who feel our 
influence on their lives and beliefs. 

May blessings and grace surround 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 
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Evangelicals — An Endangered Species 


FuLL COUNT 


Jack Archibald 


I know the plight of the golden lion tamarin (a brave little monkey 
fighting extinction in the Brazilian rain forest). My experience as a 
commissioner to the 118th General Assembly confirmed what I had 
already suspected — I am an endangered species in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. And I predict that within a generation my kind will 


be extinct from our church. 

Along with a few significant 
others, I am of the genus “presby- 
terian,” subgenus “evangelical.” 
Not to be confused with raving 
fundamentalists, inflexible  dis- 
pensationalists nor fanatical neo- 
pentecostals, evangelical Presby- 
terians are mature, intelligent, 
reasonable Christians, theologically 
more conservative than some Pyes- 
byterians, though we have been 
trained in the same colleges and 
educated in the same seminaries as 
most of our brothers and sisters in 
ministry. 

I found at this Assembly, as I 
have in other arenas of the church, 
that evangelicals are no longer 
faced with the hostility we once 
were. This is a sure sign of our 
pending demise. We are tolerated 
because we are no longer perceived 
as a threat. To borrow imagery 
from Brian Fraser’s fine Assembly 
addresses, we may have a large 
“circle of concern,” but our “circle 
of influence” has grown very small. 

At this historic Assembly, the 
evangelical was patronized. I 
heard much inclusive language, not 
only regarding gender, but theo- 
logical perspective. We were told 
“there is room for all of us,” that 
the richness of our church is in its 
diversity, and at one point Dr. 
Fraser, speaking of our “ecumeni- 
cal compassion,” convincingly 
declared, “We need each other.” 
But there was no tangible evidence 
of meaningful inclusion, nor any 
substantive expression of the need 
for evangelical partnership in set- 
ting and accomplishing 
church’s agenda. 

Evangelicals were paid lip service 


OUr - 


Canadian 
Presbyterian 
evangelicals 
will soon 


with an almost Orwellian New- 
speak. We heard in our briefing 
sessions and on the floor of 
Assembly, and we read in reports, 
such familiar concepts as evangel- 
ism, preaching the gospel, Good 
News, faith, Saviour and even 
evangelical, but in a context that 
denied or occasionally contradicted 
their historical meanings. We 
seemed to be using the same words 
but speaking a different language. 

Take, for example, the now ubi- 
quitous slogan, often repeated at 
this Assembly, “The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is reformed and 
reforming.” The word “reforming” 
has been made to signify the exact 
Opposite of its intended meaning. 
No longer does it mean to return 
the church to the measure from 
which it is prone to depart, as the 
first Reformers implied. The word 
has no essential relationship to the 
intended reference point, the Word 
of God in the Holy Scriptures, by 
which the church is convicted, 
cleansed and renewed. 

Now, change and (dare I say?) 
novelty that may resonate more 
with the spirit of the age than the 
Spirit of God are justified and 
celebrated as being faithful to God 
and true to our “evangelical roots.” 
This is semantic sleight of hand. 
Let us be honest and say that our 
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church is “reshaping” or “evolving” 
or some may even want to say 
“progressing,” but spare us the 
delusion that we are “re-forming.” 

As I studied reports and recom- 
mendations to the 118th General 
Assembly, and especially the report 
of the Special Committee on 
Restructuring, and listened to the 
debate around this watershed 
event, I became increasingly con- 
vinced the day of the evangelical in 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is coming to an end. 
When I entered our ministry 16 
years ago, I was considered theolo- 
gically conservative but still within 
the mainstream. Today, I find 
myself on the fringe — not because 
I have changed; in fact, I believe I 
am more inclusive, tolerant and 
accepting of our church’s diversity. 
But our church has changed, more 
dramatically than I had realized 
before this Assembly, and the 
change is not encouraging for me 
or others of my ilk. 

I am not certain whether to con- 
clude with a warning or a lament, 
whether there is still hope or it is 
too late; but I believe I can say for 
certain that while some may be 
pleased and satisfied with the 
demise of the evangelical voice in 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, its disappearance will 
prove a tragic loss. Some would 
call it a kind of amputation from 
the Body of Christ, the severing of 
an essential limb without which 
our church cannot enjoy health or 
find wholeness. 

The golden lion tamarin would 
warn us how the extinction of so 
vital a species could throw the 
Presbyterian “ecosystem” irretriev- 
ably out of balance and harbinger 
the death of the whole church.[] 


Jack Archibald is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Parry Sound, Ont. 


FuLL COUNT 


Starting with God’s House: 
20 Ways to Make It Environmentally Friendly 


Anne A. Stewart 


Lee green plastic bags lie on the boulevard near the corner of We didn’t look inside our imagin- 
the street. A blue box is not apparent. There is no evidence of a com- 
poster. Close by is an asphalt parking lot. Three sides of the lot blend 
in with the town’s sidewalks, while the fourth runs tight to the building. 
Salt used on winter snow has pitted the steps and sidewalks. 


The front of the structure is 
inviting. Smoke-tinted glass doors 
allow the curious to peer inside. 
Often, late at night, lights burn 
with no one inside. 

The structure belongs to a group 
of people. They built it in honour 
of God who, they claim, created 
everything on earth. The brick, 
glass and wood, as well as the elec- 
tricity, and everything used in the 
building, are made from material 
God made, or so the people claim. 

Every year they hold a meeting, 
the General Assembly. For almost 
20 years, the Assembly has de- 
clared that “the earth is the Lord’s 
and everything in it.” Statements 
and papers spell out the environ- 
mental responsibilities of the 
people who own the building 
which they call the house of God. 

This church does not exist in the 
precise form described. Yet every 
church member can relate to some 
of the realities of the story. 

The 116th General Assembly 
adopted the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life’s paper, “Caretakers or 
Careless Takers.” This imaginary, 
yet too real church, is not a Care- 
taker, but a Careless Taker, un- 
necessarily wasting the resources 
God has given. 

Maria, in the movie The Sound of 
Music, tells the children to “start at 
the very beginning, a very good 
place to start.” This also applies 
to members of Christ’s church. 

What about us? Does the house 
we built God honour God’s crea- 
tion? Is our worship centre en- 
vironmentally friendly? Can we 
say with Joshua, “. . . as for me 
and my house, we will serve the 
Lord” (Joshua 24:15b)? 


Let’s look at the church in the 
story and list the things they can 
change. 


1. Use galvanized steel gar- 
bage cans instead of plastic bags. 
2 Start a recycling program 


if the community does not have 
one, and include the congregation. 


Si Compost kitchen scraps, 
grass clippings, leaves, etc. 
4. Use sand as an alternative 


for salt on walks and steps. One 
innovative person I know uses 
birdseed. It’s expensive but 
accomplishes two tasks. 

3 Plant trees and shrubs on 
church and municipal property. 
Get involved in community tree 


planting. 
6. Turn off all unnecessary 
lights. Use electricity sparingly. 


All electrical generation, except 
solar and wind power, has environ- 
mental liabilities, e.g., nuclear 
wastes, carbon and sulphur emis- 
sions, flooding of vast tracts of 
land. 

a Install and use double 
doors. Lovely as smoke-tinted 
glass doors look, energy loss in 
summer (air-conditioning) and 
heat loss in winter are a waste of 
God’s resources. 


ary church. But here are a few 


additional things serious Care- 
takers can do: 
8. Place water-savers in toilet 


tanks. Plastic jugs or bricks are 
excellent for this. 

a Lower thermostats on hot 
water heaters and dishwashers. 

10. Use 100 per cent recycled 
paper towels, toilet tissue, napkins. 

11. Encourage the congrega- 
tion to use cloth grocery bags or 
reuse plastic ones. 

12. Use alternatives for disin- 
fectants, toilet bowl cleaners, oven 
cleaners (e.g. 1/2 cup borax in 1 
gallon water for disinfectant). 

13. Ban the use of plastic 
foam, plastic cutlery and dishes. 

14. Make a motion at the 
annual meeting encouraging envir- 
onmental awareness and _ listing 
environmental goals for the con- 
gregation. 

15. Include a weekly environ- 
mental message in the church bul- 
letin. 

16. Form an_ environmental 
group. Lend congregational sup- 
port to other church and commun- 
ity groups working for the same 
goals you are. 

17. Use energy-saving light 
bulbs. 

18. For rats, mice, ants, etc., 
use safe alternatives to toxic 
chemicals. 

19. Reuse communion cups. 

20. Hold Earth Day celebra- 
tions every April 22. 

No doubt you can add to this list. 
But these 20 suggestions can get 
you Started in turning your church 
green — for God’s sake and your 
own.[_] 


Anne Stewart is a Presbyterian who lives 
near Wallaceburg, Ont., and writes a weekly 
environmental awareness column for her 
local newspaper. 
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AWN EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 


Power and Secrecy 


Oar I teach writing programs in Ottawa. I’ve come to ex- 
pect some security precautions. So I wasn’t particularly surprised to have 
to sign in at one government office complex. Then a member of the staff 
led me through the offices to the classroom. 


But later, when I started to go 
downstairs to get a cup of tea — 
the host organization had provided 
only coffee — I was abruptly 
stopped. “Where are you going?” 
a supervisor barked. 

“To get a cup of tea.” 

“Pll escort you through the 
offices,” he announced firmly. 

When I returned, someone with 
the appropriate security clearance 
had to escort me back to the class- 
room. Just in case I, a Canadian 
citizen, might glance through an 
office door and see something my 
government doesn’t want me to 
know about. 

Even this situation wasn’t as 
extreme as another, where you 
needed a five-digit security code to 
escape through the fire doors! 

All this secrecy makes me wonder 
if anyone has ever seriously tried 
an open-door policy. Do we really 
have that much we need to hide? 
Or is this simply a way of trying to 
have power and control over 
others? 

“I'm the king of the castle,” we 
used to taunt other children when 
we were young, “and you're the 
dirty rascal...” Then we tried to 
Stay on top of the sand-pile or the 
stump, resisting all efforts to dis- 
lodge us. 


Has anyone seriously 
tried an 
open-door policy? 


When we wanted to humiliate 
someone else, we taunted them: “I 
know something you don’t know.” 

Old habits die hard, I guess. As 
adults, we still play the same power 
games. But now we use informa- 
tion, instead of stumps. 

I wonder what would happen if, 
instead of going through all this 
rigmarole of keeping things secret, 
we just said, “Come and see.” And 
they did. And then they said: 
“Hey, we’ve got an improvement 
on your way of doing things. 
Come and see it.” 

Magazine publishing is a highly 
competitive business. But I have 
yet to see two editors get together 


without sharing tips that could 
help each other. 

Astronomers and physicists com- 
pete with each other to make dis- 
coveries. But once the discovery 
has been made, they share both 
their findings and their methods so 
the whole science can move for- 
ward. 

Blackmailers make life miserable 
for their victims. But the black- 
mailer’s power depends on preserv- 
ing the secret. As soon as the vic- 
tim goes public — be that victim a 
politician, a business tycoon, an 
actor — the victim destroys the 
blackmailer’s leverage. The surest 
prevention is to have no secrets. 

Jesus could have formed a secret 
society. He could have developed 
undercover networks, with secret 
Signs and rituals. There were 
plenty of groups like that around 
in his time, mostly dedicated to 
sabotaging the Roman occupation. 
None of them has lasted. 

But Jesus chose to do everything 
openly. He travelled in daylight. 
He spoke publicly. He made no 
secret deals with anyone. And 
today, his message, his example, is 
more widely known than any other 
faith or religion. 

Yet, I bet no country has ever 
tried to be as open. 

Not even with its own citizens.[] 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


Keith E. Boyer 


Caring and Contact: A Model for Lay Ministry 


similar program of care. 

The idea for this program began 
when Sophie Kirk observed that St. 
Andrew’s was a large congregation 
with a significant number of mem- 
bers confined to their homes. She 
suggested instituting a ministry of 
phone calls and notes to maintain 
regular personal contact with those 
who, too frequently, felt neglected 
after many years of active partici- 
pation in the life of the church. 
Sophie offered to recruit volun- 
teers, schedule their hours of ser- 
vice, and prepare a system for 
keeping track of contacts. 

Coincidentally, the session’s 
newly formed Welcome and Hospi- 
tality Committee had identified the 
need for visitor follow-up and the 
recognition of such significant 
events as baptisms, membership 
through profession of faith or 
transfer, weddings and milestone 
anniversaries, aS well as contacts 
with those hospitalized, ill or 
bereaved. 

A moment of serendipity was 
occurring in St. Andrew’s. The 
Contact and Caring Ministry 
formed as an extension of the Wel- 
come and Hospitality Committee. 
While Sophie Kirk recruited volun- 
teers and prepared the system for 
recording calls and notes, members 
of the session’s committee designed 
a notecard and prepared sample 
messages for many occasions and 
situations. Following an orienta- 
tion and training session, the 
program was launched and has 
continued without interruption for 
over two years. Recently, fresh 
flowers, which are regularly placed 


hr the sanctuary on Sunday morn- 


ings, have been delivered to several 


pe: volunteers of St. Andrew’s Contact and Caring Ministry were 
enjoying a semi-annual potluck lunch and sharing experiences when 
someone observed: “I think other congregations would be interested in 
our program. Why don’t we tell our story?” Participants agreed a report 
on two years of successful ministry might encourage others to develop a 


on the contact list. 

Because St. Andrew’s part-time 
secretary is in the church office on 
weekday afternoons, the Contact 
and Caring volunteers staff the 
office in the morning five days a 
week, from 9:30 to noon. They 
provide a welcome alternative to 
an impersonal answering machine. 
Besides welcoming those who drop 
by, they take messages and give 
information about worship times 
and church programs. 

The results of this ministry of 
care have exceeded expectations. 
The volunteers’|\ feel ~ blessed 
through this opportunity to express 
friendship and concern. They can 
express their faith and commitment 
in concrete and helpful ways. But 
the greatest impact has been felt by 
the recipients of calls and cards. 

Here are a couple of examples of 


the many notes that are regularly 
received: 


Thank you so much for the lovely 
roses which graced the front of the 
church yesterday and now brighten 
my home today. Thank you, too, 
for the phone calls, It certainly is 
good to know you re not forgotten. 


The Caring and Contact group 
has been so faithful to our family 
over the past months of Bob’s ill- 
ness and now his death. I hope all 
the folks who write and telephone 
realize how good it is to know that 
our members in Christ really care. 
My family and I thank you so 
much. 


A popular book entitled 14,000 
Things to be Happy About (Work- 
man Publishing) should include in 
a future expanded edition the 
entry: “St. Andrew’s Contact and 
Caring Ministry.”(] 


Keith E. Boyer is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


St. Andrew's Contact and Caring Ministry volunteers. Back row (left to right): Eileen 
Duguid, Jessie MacAulay, Dorothy Hurley, Jessie Forshaw, Sophie Kirk, Rod McLeod, 
Dorothy Buttars. Front row (from left): Margaret Malmborg, Vi Rudman, Ellen Sutherland, 


Ida McLeod. 
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A Partnership Against 


Poverty 


by Brian Weatherdon 


M.... Dewar was head of 


Children-Enfants-Jeunesse- Youth 
when she said that in the eyes of 
Canada, “Kids don’t count.” Alan 
Mirabelli of the Vanier Institute of 
the Family concludes, “Our society 
no longer seems to care for its 
children or its families.” 

On November 24, 1989, members 
of Parliament agreed unanimously: 
“That this House express its con- 
cern for the more than one million 
Canadian children currently living 
in poverty and seek to achieve the 
goal of eliminating poverty among 
Canadian children by the year 
2000.” This all-party resolution 
provided tremendous reason for 
hope. However, by the end of 
1991, it was clear no measurable 
progress was being made. 

Today, children make up over 40 
per cent of food bank recipients. 
For more than four years, we have 
heard food banks would close. Yet 
the client load of many food banks 
in Canada has risen 30 per cent 
over last year, and much more 
since 1989. 


40 per cent of 
food bank recipients 
are children 


In 1991, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa initiated the Partnership 
Against Poverty (PAP). It began 
with a commitment to pray to- 
gether each week for an end to 
poverty in Canada. From there, 
this group has grown to include 
representation from an ecumenical 
array Of churches, legislators of 
different political parties, business, 
and various levels of community 
agencies. The mandate of PAP is 


Churches, politicians, agencies and business join 
to eliminate child poverty by the year 2000 


Bill Burnside, the author and Rhonda Ferderber hold a petition 
for the House of Commons, asking it to reaffirm 


~ 


its commitment to eliminate child poverty in Canada by the year 2000. 


to help reach the goal of eliminat- 
ing Canadian child poverty by the 
year 2000. 

Our approach has succeeded in 
being co-operative rather than con- 
frontational. Even as the minister 
of health and welfare in May 1992 
indicated there is no plan of action 
solely to eliminate Canadian child 
poverty, he echoed the tremendous 
need for a public commitment 
from coast to coast: “We have 
asked Canadians to help children 
in Canada.” Some were distressed 
by his seeming lack of commit- 
ment. Others say he was calling a 
spade a spade. Behind his words 
lies the inescapable reality that 
political commitments are impo- 
tent unless they reflect the will of 
the people. 

The Partnership Against Poverty 
agreed in May 1992 that it would 
raise a petition asking our national 
representatives to reaffirm the 
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1989 commitment. As you read 
this article, a petition is moving 
across Canada. You may have 
signed it already or heard of it on 
the news or in church. In Novem- 
ber, it will be presented in the 
House of Commons as an urgent 
expression of our citizens’ concern 
for child poverty in Canada. The 
petition is non-partisan and will be 
presented by representatives of the 
three main parties. Supporters 
also include representatives from 
business and labour, and a wide 
spectrum of Canadians. 

What can a petition accomplish? 
AS a minimum, a petition will suc- 
ceed in keeping the elimination of 
Canadian child poverty as a prior- 
ity of our federal programs. It will 
raise Canadians’ awareness of the 
current and future costs of poverty 
and what we can do to eliminate it 
in Our Own communities. 

The costs of poverty? Current 


costs are substantial, but future 
costs are frightening. They include 
increasing burdens to systems of 
health care, criminal justice and 
education because of inadequate 
education and training for employ- 
ment. The loss of future pro- 
ductivity will mean a continuing 
corporate and personal tax burden 
to support those who cannot sup- 
port themselves. The national 
deficit, years from now, will rise 
like a helium balloon unless we 
can dismantle the trap of poverty 
for our children today. 

PAP is not pressing specific solu- 
tions to poverty. Articulate 
research and advocacy groups will 
present workable solutions to gov- 
ernment. The PAP petition is 
helping Canadians state their belief 
that the end of child poverty must 
be a national priority. 

At the local level there is much 
we all can do. We must purge our 
communities of the scandalous 
need for food banks. While they 
will continue to have a role for 
some time, we should establish 
annual targets to reduce their 
clientele, especially the numbers of 


For more information about how to 
make a grain or other donation, or to 
be involved in a grain drive, please 
phone or write: 


Poverty raises 
national deficit like 
helium balloon 


children dependent on them. 

In Ottawa, PAP is encouraging 
development of Family Nutrition 
Programs (collective kitchens), co- 
operative food-buying clubs, and 
community garden plots. The first 
helps a family maximize its nutri- 
tional intake with current income. 
The second allows several house- 
holds to purchase food at bulk 
prices. The third allows families 
the use of land from which they 
can harvest their own food. These 
are simple and inexpensive ways in 
which a church or community 
group can make a tremendous dif- 
ference for the poor of their com- 
munity. 

When I originally called for the 
creation of a Partnership Against 
Poverty, I said the solution is “to 
work together with the resources 
of church, government and busi- 


Contribution may be made to the account of: 


ness until this tidal wave is pushed 
back and the roots of poverty are 
severed.” Little did I realize how 
many Canadians and groups would 
help make it possible. The church 
can play a key role initiating, facil- 
itating and drawing together 
greater resources in the efforts 
against poverty. 

Canadian churches are worried 
about their future. Will we sur- 
vive? Last spring, I spoke with 
Joshua Odai, clerk of session in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edmonton. He 
made an important connection 
when he said: “The Church’s out- 
reach today will be its salvation.” 
We concluded that if the church 
focuses on compassionate outreach 
instead of survival, we will have 
neither time nor cause to fear the 
future. ] 

If you wish further information or a copy of 
the petition, you may inquire of your minis- 
ter, your local member of Parliament, or 
write to: Partnership Against Poverty, St. 


Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 82 Kent St., 
Ottawa K1P 5N9. 


Brian Weatherdon is minister of outreach at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa and convener 
of PAP. 


Many African and other countries 
face urgent food needs. 


The Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
is a consortium of 12 church 
partners committed to 
addressing these needs. 


This year the Foodgrains Bank 
is seeking 24,000 mt in donated 
foodgrains. 


When you give grain or cash to the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, you’re 
doing two things. You’re supporting your own church’s ministry of world 
relief and development, and you’re helping to relieve hunger. 


Consider sharing your resources. Make a deposit. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 


CANADIAN FOODGRAINS BANK 


Box 767 


Winnipeg, MB R8C 2L4 
Toll Free Number: (800) 665-0377 


Local: (204) 944-1993 
Fax: (204) 943-2597 
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New China for an 
Old Church 


by Elizabeth Denton 


In 1991 Elizabeth Denton visited China as part of the E. H. Johnson Exchange 
Program and as a guest of the China Christian Council 


I n 1949, there were 750,000 Prot- 
estant Christians in China of many 
different denominations and 
foreign missions. After Liberation 
in 1949, the Chinese government 
set out to rid the country of 
foreign influences, including 
Christian missionaries. The Three 
Self Patriotic Movement was 
Started to make the Chinese 
church self-governing, self-support- 
ing and self-propagating. 

In the ’50s and ’60s, many 
Chinese stayed away from church 
out of fear. During the Cultural 
Revolution, all churches and sem- 
inaries were closed, properties con- 
fiscated and religious leaders sent 
to do manual labour on farms and 
in factories. I was often intro- 
duced to a Catholic priest or 
Buddhist monk by a Protestant 
pastor with the remark, “We were 
at the same farm.” 

In 1976, the Chinese government 
reintroduced religious freedoms. 
The Religious Affairs Bureau over- 
saw the return of buildings and 
property to the five recognized 
religions — Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Buddhist, Taoist and 
Muslim. The return of the build- 
ings and property has been slow. 
New buildings had to be found to 
house the factories, schools and 
apartments that had used churches 
during the Cultural Revolution. Children from 
AS one pastor put it, “You cannot the Sunday school 
preach the word and love of God _ _ of the 
on one hand and throw people out CE tae) 
of their homes with the other.” Tete AHWR. 

The vacancy rate for apartments is One is shown 
nil. on our cover. 

Many creative solutions to this 
problem have been found. In Bei- 
jing, the building that used to 
house the Yanjing Theological 
Seminary is now occupied by a fac- f. 
tory. The seminary reopened after NN ndssnanein hm 
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1986 in another church building. 
The factory does not want to relo- 
cate since all its workers live 
nearby and they would also have to 
relocate, not easy in a city of 11 
million. So the factory is building 
a new seminary and student resid- 
ence on the outskirts of Beijing 
(on the road to the Great Wall). 

The last 10 years have been a 
time of growth for the Chinese 
church. From 750,000 members in 
1949, and despite 30 years of re- 
pression, the church has grown to 
over five million. 

With religious freedom in 1976, 
the Chinese church found itself 
with aging pastors and no younger 
ones trained to take their place. 
Nanjing Union Theological Sem- 
inary reopened in 1981. Today 
there are 13 seminaries and Bible 
colleges, filled to capacity, with 
four applicants for every one 
Student accepted. 

Local churches often support a 
young person in seminary or Bible 
college so the congregation can 
have a trained leader. Unable to 
meet the demand for pastors, many 
local China Christian Councils 
have set up short training courses 
to provide trained lay leadership. 

To reopen the seminaries, many 
professors were called out of 
retirement. Younger professors 
have been sent overseas to Canada, 
the United States and West Ger- 
many for post-graduate study. 

Studies at seminaries are similar 
to Canada, with a few differences. 


You cannot preach 
love and 
throw people out 


At Nanjing Union Theological 
Seminary, He Hui Bing is the art 
professor who teaches students 
how to decorate their churches for 
the Church year. Traditional 
Chinese papercuts reflect the re- 
ligious calendar. Students learn to 
play a piano, electric keyboard or 
pump organ. In rural areas, they 
will be responsible for church 
music. 

One evening in Nanjing, I asked 
some young women seminary stu- 
dents about the challenges of 


RUARESA | 


cliched 


Pastors and Sunday school teachers of the Community Church, Shanghai, with the 
author (fourth from left). Seminary students are sitting in the front row. 


ministering in China today. The 
problem, they reported, was not in 
being women but in being young. 
In their opinion, older pastors in 
the large centres are overly 
cautious in recommending young 

Church services in China are 
usually three hours long. Students 
found the idea of a one-hour ser- 
vice hilarious, especially that Can- 


adian ministers must “clock 
watch.” 
Protestant denominations no 


longer exist. As well as a provin- 
cial and national council, each city 
has a China Christian Council. 
They oversee the ordination of 
pastors and the workings of con- 
gregations. A policy of mutual 
respect regarding ritual is pursued. 
Adult baptism (no infant baptism) 
is administered by sprinkling or 
immersion as preferred by the 
communicant. Services are held on 
Saturday for those who prefer (for- 
mer Seventh Day Adventists) or 
who must work on Sunday. Basins 
and towels are provided for church 
members who wish to follow the 
foot-washing ritual before com- 
munion. 

Mutual respect is also practised 
in ministry. At Chon Wen Men 
Church in Beijing, Pastor Shi 
comes from a Congregational back- 
ground, Pastor Kan from a Metho- 
dist tradition, Pastor Wang is a 
former Salvation Army lieutenant 


and Pastor Shao comes from the 
Church of Holiness. 

I attended a Bible study at Chon 
Wen Men Church on a Thursday 
evening. Five hundred people 
studied the Parable of the Loaves 
and Fishes. Over 13,000 people 
attend Sunday morning services at 
the same church. 

In west Shanghai, a new, large, 
red brick church stands, with a 
Steeple soaring above it. Before 
1949, it was a small chapel holding 
200 to 300 people. It was closed 
during the Cultural Revolution, 
and a chemical factory built on the 
grounds. In 1982 when the church 
was returned, the congregation 
repaired and enlarged it to hold 
600. But two years later, the 
district government declared the 
suburb a “reformation district.” 
All slums and factories around the 
church would be pulled down and 
two high-rise apartment buildings 
built on either side of the church. 

But the construction company 
needed a site on which to Store its 
equipment and wanted to tear 
down the church. So the church 
temporarily moved onto the first 
floor of a chemical factory. Mean- 
while, a contract was signed with 
the construction company, giving 
permission to tear down the 
church building in return for a new 
church building of 4,000 square 
metres. Plans were drawn up by a 
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New China 


continued from page 17 


Shanghai architect for a 6,470 
square metre church. Two years 
later, the congregation had a new 
church with seating for 1,800. The 
Religious Affairs Bureau assisted 
by allowing the building to be tax 
exempt and ensuring that the con- 
struction company kept to its con- 
tract. 

The congregation raised the 
money to add three more floors to 
the two-storey chemical factory. 
They now have a five-storey build- 
ing which they hope to use for 
social outreach programs, including 
a drop-in/day-care centre for the 
elderly. The congregation also 
runs a literacy class, teaching over 
200 adults to read using the Bible. 

In both 1990 and 1991, over 300 
people attended the new members 
Classes and were baptized. 

And the new 17-storey apartment 
buildings? With great rejoicing, 
the new tenants moved out of their 
old homes in courtyards with char- 
coal stoves, communal toilets and 
water supply into new, clean apart- 
ments with 
running 
cold water, 


professor, 
Nanjing 
Union 
Theo- 
logical 
Seminary. 


piped in cooking gas and private 
bathrooms. In Chinese tradition, 
they celebrated with firecrackers 
one Sunday. The noise was deaf- 
ening. No one in church could 
hear the preacher. So in the words 
of the pastor, “We stopped the ser- 
vice and rejoiced with our neigh- 
bours in their good fortune.” 

Few churches in China have Sun- 
day schools. Sunday services 
attract large crowds which overflow 
into the courtyard and other 
available rooms. Lack of trained 
staff is also a problem. However, 
Sunday schools are slowly starting 
up. In Shanghai, I attended two 
Sunday schools, one in Community 
Church and one in Grace Church. 

At Community Church, the chil- 
dren meet by age in two classes of 
about 30 to pray, sing hymns and 
hear Bible stories. Teachers 
accomplish this without teaching 
aids we take for granted — no 
flannelgraphs, videos, or arts and 
crafts. Amazingly, the children sat 
quietly. At least they did until I 
produced computer paper and felt 
markers and asked them to draw 
some pictures for me to take back 
to Canada. The room erupted into 
creativity. Flowers and butterflies 
blossomed onto paper. Christmas 
trees were drawn 

and decorated. 

Favourite Bible 

verses were 

copied and 
illustrated. 
One boy 
wrote out 
the Apostles’ 
Creed in 
precise 
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calligraphy. A little girl drew her 
impression of Community Church, 
complete with steeple and offering 
boxes. 

In Nanjing, I visited the Amity 
Printing Press. It includes a huge 
new factory complex and apart- 
ments for staff. It prints Bibles, 
hymn-books, textbooks and calen- 
dars. With its state-of-the-art com- 
puters and printers, Amity has 
already printed over two million 
Bibles which are sold through the 
congregations. In Xian, I saw 
people lining up after worship to 
buy Bibles. 

The China Christian Council of 
each city maintains at least one car 
and driver for the work of the 
council. Sunday mornings they are 
used to take city pastors to preach 
in the country. 

In Guangzhou, I attended an 
evening service at Dongshan 
Church, a large, previously Metho- 
dist church with balconies on three 
sides. A musical group from Tai- 
wan presented the story of Jesus in 
sound, light and drama, using a 
speaker system that would rival a 
rock band’s. The music could be 
heard three blocks away. 

Like all citizens, Christians must 
follow the one child per family 
policy of China. “We realize,” said 
one pastor, “China has a popula- 
tion problem.” The church 
encourages its families to use birth 
control and avoid abortion. A 
member of the China Christian 
Council pointed out to me that 
before 1949, many Chinese people 
were poor and beggars starved to 
death on the street. Now rice and 
grain are rationed, but everyone 
gets enough to eat. 

Church leaders in China assured 
me the Chinese people enjoy their 
religious freedom and that China is 
entering the golden age of religion. 
The Christian churches in China, 
they said, have been through the 
valley of the shadow and their faith 
has been tried by fire. A “tien 
feng,” or heavenly wind, is moving 
across China producing 
phenomenal growth and _ filling 
churches to overflowing. ] 


Elizabeth Denton lives near Tarzwell, Ont. 
In April 1991, she participated in the E. H. 
Johnson Exchange Program to China as a 
guest of the China Christian Council. 


1492 and All That 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


Crgre: Columbus? The 


one who went out into the 
unknown, didn’t know where he 
was when he landed, and did it all 
on other people’s money? (The 
old joke goes: just like a politician; 
but it applies to others as well, 
even in the church.) Surely he’s 
not the hero of the story. 

Maybe it should be the Native 
Peoples of the New World, who 
weren’t waiting to be discovered, 
and whose lot was definitely not 
improved by the advent of Euro- 
pean conquistadores. In fact, if 
anyone deserves thanks and grate- 
ful memorial this year, it’s the Jews 
of 16th-century Spain. 

1492 was the year of Spain’s 
expulsion of its Jewish population. 
The history of Spain is, perhaps, 
unique in its blending of Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim cultures. 
For a time in the Middle Ages, all 
three Abrahamic religions managed 
to thrive in relative peace, for 
centuries under Muslim rule. But 
as Christian nationalism grew, 
finally recovering Granada from 
the Moors, Jews were increasingly 
regarded as scapegoats. Persecu- 
tion increased, and forced conver- 
sions followed. These “conversos” 
are important for the early Re- 
formers, as this column has noted 
before, particularly Juan de 
Valdés. 

Baptism or death! Even conver- 
ted Jews suffered denunciation, for 
their wealth was a source of envy 
and greed. And some were caught 
celebrating a Passover Seder — a 
service that Christians now share! 
Church and State combined to 
stage some 2,000 public executions. 
(Ironically, burning at the stake 
was Called an “act of faith,” auto- 
da-fe’.) The notorious Grand 
Inquisitor of Dostoevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov is based on the fanatic 
Torquemada. 

This is the dreadful stage of 
“Christian” history that forms the 
backdrop to Columbus. Without 


500 years for Columbus, 
350 for Montreal 
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Columbus reaches 
San Salvador. 


the money stolen from Jews, there 
would have been little left from the 
civil wars to bankroll a Western 
voyage. Ferdinand and Isabella 
took Torquemada’s advice to expel 
the Jews; some 300,000 are esti- 
mated to have gone. They left 
behind not only homes and wealth, 
but a “Sephardic” religious and 
cultural heritage of great depth 
and beauty. 

History is always ambiguous. 
Maybe we’re debunking too much 
these days, exposing the sins of our 
fathers. But in times of celebra- 
tion, we need to beware the pride 
of nationalism, and note what prej- 
udice it bears. The Canadian 
Council of Churches has called us 
to “mark 1992 as a year of reflec- 
tion and repentance.” Spain itself 
has already repented: King Juan 


Stays hy Si — 


i's Saas 


Carlos appeared in a Madrid syna- 
gogue to mark the Expulsion anni- 
versary On March 31. And a 
World Sephardic Congress was 
held in Toledo, Spain. 

This seems a year of anniversa- 
ries. One hundred fifty years after 
C.C., settlers representing a strange 
society “pour la Conversion des 
Sauvages de la Nouvelle-France” 
(for the conversion of the Indians 
of New France) reached a little 
island in a northern river noted 
chiefly for its fierce winters. This 
enterprise of folly (“la folle enter- 
prise”) led by the Sieur de Maison- 
neuve resulted in the founding of 
Ville-Marie — later named Mon- 
treal by Spanish mapmakers. Its 
350th anniversary features ethnic 
(!) moments, including a World 
Scottish Festival in August. Mean- 
while, Our country pursues its om- 
inous course of gambling with the 
very future of Canada. This des- 
pite the United Nations report 
placing us first among the 160 
nations compared as to quality of 
life. 

The irony is that our anglophone 
population continues to feel “their 
community is considered expend- 
able by Quebec’s French-speaking 
majority” as the Chambers report 


on English education put it. And 


perhaps expendable by the Rest of 
Canada (ROC) also? That’s the 
point that hurts, the malaise we 
feel, the burnout over the constitu- 
tional question. What was the 
Question again? It’s like Final 
Jeopardy — answers seem clear, 
the point is to guess the question. 
Michel Tremblay, our leading 
Québecois playwright, provides a 
symbol of Canada in the persona of 
an unlucky transvestite in 
Hosanna! 

So please — don’t give up on 
Quebec this year! Answers crowd 
us in from right, left and centre: 
distinctives, languages, nations, 
powers, cultures, et cetera. It’s no 
longer a matter of what anyone 
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1492 


continued from page 19 


wants, or needs. It’s a conflict of 
interpretations, ways of viewing 
our common history and uncom- 
mon heritage. Too many live by a 
logic that divides; we need a more 
unitive way of seeing. 

Five hundred years, or 350 — or 
a mere 125 since the experiment of 
Confederalism was launched. If we 
are moved by a vision of humanity, 
our Adamic and Abrahamic lin- 
eage, then covenanting together is 
the model for all our affairs. Pres- 
byterian history has seen covenants 
aplenty, notably on behalf of “the 
crown rights of the Redeemer.” 
Would that the spirit of those 
martyrs were moving within us 
still, to seek an end to our 
wretched quarrelling, a beginning 
of nationhood committed to huma- 
nity and social justice. For such a 
cause, might not those who call 
themselves Christian take on the 
role of reconcilers, mutual inter- 
preters? 

Here’s a parable. While May 24 
is still a Queen’s birthday in the 
ROC, here in Quebec it was Féte 
de Dollard (our Presbyterian 
Calendar hasn’t caught up yet). 
Now for people with a day off, who 
cares? After all, Victoria’s Empire 
is no longer viable or desirable. 
Maybe Dollard des Ormeaux, a 
somewhat ambiguous local hero, 
sums up this bizarre and wonderful 
country more than royalty. He 
fought Indians near the Long Sault 
and is credited with saving Ville- 
Marie. Legends abound about 
him, however: our schoolchildren 
hint that he botched his defensive 
action in the fort and helped cause 
his own death. Hélas, Dollard! 
Oh, Canada!(] 


Joseph McLelland is Professor Emeritus of 
McGill University, and Acting Principal of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal; he is 
also a contributing editor of this magazine. 


No Solitudes 


by Monique V. Lander 


Two Presbyterian congregations act to bridge Canac 


4 


Sightseeing in Montreal, from left, are Ruth Gardiner, 
Lillian Davidson, Herb Gale, Esther Powell, all of St. James. 


Left is Elizabeth Fraser from 
St. James with Claire Bradury, Saint-Luc. 
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ees Presbytérienne Saint- 
Luc spent an extraordinary week- 
end in May meeting and getting to 
know a group of parishioners from 
St. James Presbyterian Church in 
Stouffville, Ontario. The project 
began when Herb Gale, minister of 
St. James, sent a letter to the 
Saint-Luc session and congregation 
Suggesting the two congregations 
get to know each other in order to 
develop a sense of unity in our 
country. 

The letter elicited both surprise 
and uneasiness in Saint-Luc session 
members. Political questions are 
avoided in a congregation with so 
many different nationalities. Along 
with French and English, we count 
among our members people from 
Hungary, Italy, Zaire, Vietnam, 
Haiti, Madagascar, and a few other 
countries in between. However, we 
decided to investigate the project 
further. 

Letters were exchanged between 
the two ministers. Pasteur David 
Lefneski of Saint-Luc visited the 


litudes and affirm their Christian unity 


Visitors from St. James Church, 
Stouffville, Ont., in front of 
Eglise Saint-Luc. 


Stouffville congregation. Based on 
his enthusiastic report, plans were 
finalized for the visit. About 30 
people from St. James would visit 
Saint-Luc the first weekend of 
May. A community supper would 
be organized on Saturday and a 
bilingual service on the Sunday 
morning. 

The weekend provided several 
surprises. When I arrived at the 
church hall on Saturday, carrying a 
dish to add to the serving table, I 
found a group of happy people 


Many were already acquainted with 
one another as several from the St. 
James group were billeted with 
members from Saint-Luc. After 
prayer and a hymn, we sat down to 
enjoy what is a tradition at Saint- 
Luc — delicious food. We even 
had a Huguenot cake made from 
an old recipe. 

After the meal together, members 
of St. James made a presentation 
that moved all the members of 
Saint-Luc. They presented our 
congregation with a plaque featur- 
ing the pictures of the two 


churches, with a message in French 
stressing love and unity based on 


our common faith. Then, they 
shared the history of their congre- 
gation in a Slide presentation, 
accompanied by a commentary in 
commendable French by a young 
woman from St. James. It was a 
moving gesture in every detail. 
Sunday morning at 10:30, all of 
the St. James group, including 
young people and_ children, 
gathered with the Saint-Luc con- 
gregation for worship. The service, 
conducted in French and English, 
was Shared by both ministers. At 
one point in the service, members 
from St. James provided another 
surprise by moving to the front to 
sing in French the hymn “Une 
Eglise Universelle” (“The Church’s 
One Foundation”). Then they pre- 
sented Saint-Luc with a large 
banner their members had created 
to underscore the message of the 
reality of our unity in Jesus Christ. 
Communion was received in the 
Calvinist tradition, all gathering 
around the Lord’s Table. Joy 


Rene and Yvonne Delval of Saint-Luc 
(left and right) hosted 
Gary Grundy of St.James, (centre). 


shone from every face. Our former 
minister for many years, André 
Poulain, gave the benediction in 
both languages. Coffee was served 
before our friends took to the road 
again, toward home. 

Talk immediately began of a 
return visit to Stouffville by 
members of the Saint-Luc congre- 
gation. We hope the trip will take 
place in the fall of 1992. 

Members of Saint-Luc congrega- 
tion were deeply moved by all 
these expressions of community, 
understanding, genuine friendli- 
ness and sharing. I will personally 
cherish this experience for years to 
come. I have never experienced 
the level of emotion and happiness 
I experienced over those two 


days.) 


Monique V. Lander is a member of Saint- 
Luc congregation. 


Since this article was written, a return visit 
by the Saint-Luc congregation to St. James, 
Stouffville has been planned for Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend. 
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nets DaySp ring 


A computer screen flickered 


silently in a nearby darkened store 
window. 

Mrs. Field’s cookie trays had all 
been emptied the day before. 

But in front of these and other 
businesses, closed this Sunday 
morning, and beside the huge but 
silenced glass and brass clock in 
the centre square of the Masonville 
Shopping centre, worship was 
about to begin on the northern 
fringe of London, Ont. é 

Surrounded by marble, greenery 
and flowers, sunlight slanting into 
the atrium in the centre of the 
shopping centre — this is the set- 
ting for DaySpring, an innovative 
new Presbyterian congregation still 
in its first months of life. It is 
proof that the area, mainly resi- 
dential, academic and commercial, 
was not abandoned by Presbyter- 
ians when a three-year attempt to 
create the St. Andrew’s congrega- 
tion in the same area -failed some 
years ago. A small building site 
and a $20,000 building fund re- 
mained. 

“We felt a clear break, a new 
Start, was necessary,” says Rev. 
Dennis Oliver, appointed to organ- 
ize the congregation. He immedi- 
ately ruled out another school 
classroom launching, recalling that 
the ill-fated St. Andrew’s congre- 
gation had followed that practice. 
He felt a start might be made in a 
theatre, but there was none nearby. 
After negotiating the removal of 
some initial obstacles with the mall 
owners, arrangements were made 
for the first services in late spring. 

Oliver and a small leadership 
committee are seeking out “the un- 
churched from any background” in 
the area which already has several 
established congregations of other 
denominations. “We are seeking 
people interested in a relevant 
community church.” He makes no 
Suggestion of enticing members 
from any other group. 
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Elizabeth Moir says she was 
always a church member until the 
St. Andrew’s experiment failed. 
She seized on Oliver’s first infor- 
mational mailing to make contact 


; 


with him. “We had been without a 
church family for three years,” she 
recalls. Her family felt they were 
missing Out On something import- 
ant, and the suggestion of a differ- 


Near an A & W counter and Mrs. Field’s cookies, a new 
congregation begins to worship and grow 


DaySpring Church, London, Ont., at worship in the Masonville shopping centre. 


Photo: Sam McLeod, courtesy of the London Free Press. 


September 1992 


ent type of church was attractive. 
“We hope it will develop as it now 
is: an Outreach church meaningful 
to students, young families and 
retired people,” says Moir. 

Dennis Oliver and his family left 
the Morningside-High Park congre- 
gation, in Toronto, in 1991 after a 
10-year ministry. They were reluct- 
ant to return to an established con- 
gregation, but anxious to start 
something new. Oliver’s vision 
won speedy approval from the 
Presbytery of London and _ the 
Board of World Mission (now 
Canada Ministries) which provides 
the funds to pay his salary and the 
$800 monthly rent for the use of 
the mall facilities. 

“Organization is the key” to get a 
new congregation started, says 
Oliver, who has had _ successful 
years in church development, 
teaching and missions, as well as 
pastoral work. A small nucleus of 
families from the old St. Andrew’s 
congregation, two retired clergy 
couples, and interested volunteers 
turned up after the first of three 
mailings and 4,000 telephone calls 
to 9,000 homes in the area. They 
formed the initial leadership group 
and still meet regularly, guiding the 
first steps of DaySpring. 

“We are downplaying the denom- 
inational link,” says the 49-year-old 
minister who lives in a home in an 
upscale neighbourhood not far 
from the mall. “But we will never 
hide our Presbyterianism,” he 
pledges. He plans a liturgy that 
has some differences from that of 
more established congregations, 
but it follows the basic Reformed 
pattern. “In all essentials, we are 
Presbyterian.” 

But he views a denominational 
stereotype as something to be 
played down in the goal of attract- 
ing people who have not, and per- 
haps never have had, a church con- 
nection. “We must be seen as a 
relevant church.” 

And what about the one-acre 
plus building site waiting down the 
road? Early this summer, Dianne 
Hayman, who before getting 
involved with DaySpring “bounced 
around” various churches, was 
skimming through a National Geo- 
graphic magazine and noted an 
article about the importance of 
gardening for food. She saw the 


vacant property as an ideal out- 
reach project. She promptly 
divided it into 20-foot by 20-foot 
plots, and established contact with 
some Spanish-speaking new Lon- 
doners. 

The first day the plots were avail- 
able, a group of refugees from El 
Salvador showed up with picks, 
shovels, scythes and even machetes 
to help break the ground. Three 
rotary cultivators rounded up by 
Dianne made their work easier. A 
co-operative neighbour provides 
water for the growing plants, and 
washrooms at a nearby service 
station are available. Six packets 
of seeds per family helped the 
single family from Eritrea, and 11 
from El Salvador, and others from 
the lower income inner city to get 
started. In the fall, classes on 
preserving the resulting “crops” 
will be held by the congregational 
Sponsors. 

What will be the effect of Sunday 
shopping? “We may have to move 


up our 10:30 service time by half 
an hour,” says Oliver. He views 
the after-service coffee gathering as 
an important part of DaySpring’s 
mission, and one that must be re- 


tained. It is unlikely general 
Sunday shopping hours will extend 
beyond the afternoon period, thus 
avoiding major distractions to the 
morning worship. 

What are the likely next steps? 
Appointment of its own session 
and widening of congregational 
activity groups. An every-family 
visitation will take place later this 
year, with a growing emphasis on 
financial stewardship. The hope is 
the congregation might be able to 


have its own building in three or 
four years, but given the present 
economic climate some feel this 
may be overly ambitious. 

Sunday school classes are now 
held in the fast-food area, close to 
the shuttered Orange Julius, a 
closed A & W counter, and con- 
venient to public washrooms. At 
the first communion service, Den- 
nis Oliver was assisted by the two 
retired ministers of the congrega- 
tion, with members taking active 
parts in the service. 

A video cassette has been created 
for use in visits to newcomers and 
potential members. Narrated by 
Jack Burghardt, London’s deputy 
mayor and a former well-known 
London television personality, it 
tells the DaySpring story. It can 
be loaned to a family for viewing 
during a “welcoming” call. A 
second contact can be made when 
the cassette is picked up. 

Other churches, organizations, 
merchants and individuals have 
helped the new congregation in its 
formation. But DaySpring is a gift 
from God, says Oliver, and “we are 
indeed grateful.” 

Sheldon Hastings contributed a 
poem to a recent service which 
celebrated the beginning of the 
congregation, at which Rev. Ian 
Morrison, secretary of Canada 
Ministries, Life and Mission 
Agency, was guest minister. The 
poem ended: 

DaySpring, then, is the name by 

which 

we shall do here for others and for 

self 

to glorify the name of Jesus Christ 

the dawn and dayspring of 
salvation. 

Oliver found that in London, 
Presbyterianism had a_ long- 
established positive recognition 
value. DaySpring is adding to 
that.[] 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 
Record who lives in London, Ont. 
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African Metaphor 


by Tom Denton 


W..o.. warning, the boy 


appeared in front of me. I believe 
he came from a side branch of the 
rough footpath I was taking 
through the Ugandan jungle. He 
was trembling, with fear or ner- 
vousness, who knows? At first he 
was unable to speak. 

I had noticed him the previous 
evening as he danced to the songs 
and drums of the Batutsi children. 
Holding his slender staff in one 
hand, he swirled and stamped to 
the African rhythms, exaggerating 
in mimicry the motions of his 
people’s long-horned cattle. 

The course of the dance brought 
him and his male partner to the 
head table several times where | 
sat beside my African son. Sud- 
denly, his two hands would gently 
grasp my forearm, then withdraw, 
caressing to my fingertips, giving a 
message of both greeting and sup- 
plication. Emmanuel, beside me, 
received similar attention from the 
companion dancer. As quickly as 
the act was done, they whirled 
away to continue the abandon of 
the dance. 


Tradition must be 
respected first 


The shelter under which we sat 
was roofed with banana leaves and 
festooned with turquoise toilet 
paper. Below the head table, 
about 100 guests sat on straw mats 
— the women on one side in tradi- 
tional finery, the men on the other 
in what, out of their extreme pov- 
erty, passed for best suits. The 
dancers advanced through the 
space which divided them. 

We had come for the uncovering 
of the bride, a traditional ceremony 
for people of these Tutsi tribes. 
They had now spent more than 30 
years surviving in this Ugandan 
bush country after fleeing as refu- 
gees from their native Rwanda. 


A journey to the Ugandan jungle for a son’s wedding 
provides an unexpected surprise 


The bride and groom, 
Emmanuel and Edith Munyuza. 


In a week, Emmanuel would 
marry Edith, a girl from this settle- 
ment, now living and working in 
the relative sophistication of the 
city of Kampala. But, first, tradi- 
tion was to be respected. Along 
with members of Emmanuel’s fam- 
ily, we Canadians had trekked for 
three hours into this jungle com- 
pound, after driving our Land- 
Rover as far as it would go over 
increasingly impossible roads. 

The ceremony began with every- 
one singing. The words were in- 
comprehensible to me, but the 
tune was familiar: “Jesus loves me, 
this I know, for the Bible tells me 
so.” 

The ceremony continued in equa- 
torial heat, the guests seemingly 
oblivious to the flies crawling 
across their faces and arms. In 
truth, as they crawled over me, I 
couldn’t feel them and they were 
soon forgotten. I gingerly tried the 
fermented rice-tasting drink passed 
to me in a shiny gourd, a reed pro- 
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jecting as its common straw. As 
the first white person to enter this 
place, I was conscious of my res- 
ponsibilities. 

This was a settlement of cattle- 


keepers. One by one, Edith’s 
father, uncles, siblings and friends 
rose to speak of her virtues and 
pledge a young cow or bull, until 
the total reached 18. It was the 
Tutsi equivalent of a Prairie 
“presentation” wedding. I was 
struck that the mothers of these 
gift cattle all had names, attesting 
to the close ties between the 
people and their herds. “I give 
Edith a bull of Seena.” 

These hospitable people provided 
an interpreter for me. They spoke 
Kinyrwanda, not English. Emman- 
uel’s father was dead. Without 
hesitation I was accorded distinc- 
tion here as head of his family and 
his “father” despite the extreme 
differences in our skin. 

When asked to speak, I did so, 
painfully conscious of the unusual 


The bride's family and friends in front of 
the dwelling where the author slept. 


Children entertain outside the shelter covering the wedding guests. 


They are singing and drumming while two boys dance. 


circumstance for speech-making, 
one likely never to be surpassed. 
They liked it. One commented, 
“The speech was so good he must 
be a Batutsi.” Guests extolled 
Edith for bringing to the village for 
the first time members of two 


other “tribes,” a reference to me 
and my Chinese-Canadian travel- 
ling companion. 

As night deepened, the adult 
dancing and revelry began. It con- 
tinued until dawn. Two kerosene 
lamps (gifts for the bride), and the 


incredible panoply of stars ranged 
above this spot, provided the only 
light. 

The compound contained four 
round huts with conical thatched 
roofs. To one of these, we special 
guests were invited. In the dark 
interior, a single candle on the 
floor provided meagre light, not 
sufficient to discern the features of 
my dinner companions, for it was 
to dine that we were there. We sat 
against the wall on low benches 
barely six inches above the floor. 

A woman entered with a small 
jug of water and a basin. Crawling 
across the floor in front of us, she 
motioned us to wash our hands, 
pouring frugal amounts of precious 
water Over Our waiting fingers. 

Dinner arrived in individual 
bowls. Each contained four tiny 
cubes of stewed beef and a modest 
portion of matoke, the cooked and 
mashed green banana dish that is 
the staple of Ugandan diets. That 
was all. 


I never felt 
safer anywhere 


Later that night, we retired to 
this same hut, to fall asleep on 
straw mats laid on the hard floor. 
Crowded together, no possible 
Space remained for another weary 
soul. I lay on the bruising floor 
listening to the sounds of strange 
singing and its accompanying 
drumming. 

Memories of stories from ancient 
copies of my father’s Boys’ Own 
Annuals flooded into my mind — 
stories of tribal Africa, of Watutsi 
(the English term) warriors, of 
adventure in the “dark continent.” 
And here I was, actually living it, 
in the heart of darkness, amongst 
the Tutsi. As the drumming con- 
tinued, I found myself smiling and 
thinking, “I have never felt safer 
anywhere in my life.” 

As dawn came, I lay on my mat 
looking through the hut’s low 
doorway, watching four young 
women outside the entrance. They 
vigorously rubbed some sort of 
cream over all the exposed parts of 
their bodies, an apparent substitu- 


continued over page 
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African Metaphor 


continued from page 25 


You help the ones God sends you 


tion for the inability to bathe in 
this water-short spot. 

Later, Emmanuel and | engaged 
in the necessary ritual conversation 
with the tribal elder appointed for 
the purpose as we waited for 
Edith’s father to give us permission 
to leave. He seemed loath to do 
this until we had breakfasted on 
boiled milk. My mind strayed to 
wonder about the twists of fate and 
the people who had brought my 
African son out of a similar 
Rwandese refugee settlement to 
boarding school at the secondary 
level, to two university degrees, to 
Canadian citizenship, and into my 
family. 

His remarkable story deserves a 
separate telling. The chain of 
events, the personal risks taken, 
the church people who intervened 
to provide him opportunities and 
support, attest to the hand of God 
in the lives of the faithful, and give 


the cynic pause to wonder. 

At last, it was time to leave the 
compound. Then, a few hundred 
yards into the jungle, the fright- 
ened boy appeared. In his left 
hand, he clutched one or two 
schoolbooks, small and battered, 
from which he extracted a fragment 
of notepaper. He thrust it at me. 
I read: 

To Mr. Tom. How are you and 

how is your life? First of all, my 

parent, I want you to help me in 
my Studies because my father is 
poor and we are refugees from 

Rwanda. So if God wishes, I shall 

be your son. I am in primary 7 at 

Busubuli School. 

Yours, 
Nkurunziza Fred 

Was there anything else I needed 
to know, he asked hesitantly in 
English. I responded gently, “No, 
Fred, I think I already know all I 
need to know, and I understand.” 


Where new 


If education is to continue for 
children of these settlements, it 
must be at a boarding school in 
some town a distance away. And 
that costs money, perhaps $200 
(Cdn) a year — a fortune there. 
Later on our trek, a thunder- 
storm drenched us to the skin and 
forced us into the shelter of yet 
another jungle hut. I sat in its 
doorway, rereading Fred’s now- 
soggy letter, and recalling the 
advice once given by a friend: 
“You help the ones God sends 
you.” I knew, then, I had to help 
Fred. And through tears, I penned 
the words which begin this tale. 


Tom Denton and Emmanuel Munyuza are 
members of First Presbyterian Church, 
Winnipeg. The events of this story took 
place in April 1992. 


4 FRIENDS 


are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence eG | 
the comforts of home with Ny 9) 
the added benefits Dy 
of security, service, #-,$ 
and a great city 
location ~ and 
reasonable rates. 


I'm God's Child fe 
Lesley Clare 

A delightful music package of 27 
fun-to-sing songs on a split track 
recording (which means you can 
play either the words or music or 
both) and a music booklet. Popular 
with children age 2-8. 

Cassette tape: 60 minutes, booklet: 
8 1/2 x 5 1/2", 64 pages, softcover. 
#929-026/$19.95 


Please add $2.00 shipping & handling, plus 7% GST to total cost of order. 
Residents of B.C. & Ontario add provincial sales tax (applicable to tapes). 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 


Available from your favorite bookseller and: A non-profit residence. 


Westem Canada: Eastern Canada: 


Wood Lake Books Novalis Or aA ailelhap 
Box 700, Box 998 HORIZ— Ne 
Winfield BC, VOH 2CO Oakville ON, L6J 5E8 L NY NEW nunic= 

1-800-663-2775 1-800-387-7164 ’ 

Wood Lake Books GST Reg #105735385 Novalis GST Reg #102212875 1140 Bloor StW., Toronto M6H 4E6 

(Make cheques payable to Wood Lake Books) (Make cheques payable to Novalis) (416) 536-6111 
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The Worship office needs to know about your congregation and about you in order to determine future 


HYMN BOOK QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Use of hymn resources in congregational worship) 
Members and Adherents of the PCC 


needs in worship resources. Please take a few minutes to FILL IN/CIRCLE your answers and return to the 
address at the end of this questionnaire. This questionnaire may be copied and distriubuted. 


INFORMATION ON YOUR CONGREGATION: 


- 


i 


Name of Church: 
Church Address: 


street city province 


In which Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church is your congregation located? 


Is your church setting: (circle one) 
rural/village urban town institutional suburban military chapel 


The language(s) of worship regularly used in your congregation is/are: (circle) 
Chinese English French Korean Hungarian other (specify) 


INFORMATION ON YOUR WORSHIP 


Please note: EV.S.=every Sunday; OFT=often; REG=regularly; SOM=sometimes; NEV=never 


Does your church use copies of the following books in its worship? 


Book of Praise, 1972 EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Book of Praise, 1918 EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Praiseways EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Celebrate EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Your own supplement EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Other (specify) 


Which of the following seasons of the Church year do you observe in congregational worship: (check 


as appropriate) 
Advent ( ) Lent ( ) Christmas ( ) Easter ( ) Epiphany ( ) Pentecost ( ) 


Your hymn singing is usually led by: (circle one or more if appropriate) 


Piano EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Guitar EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Synthesizer EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Choir EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Song leader EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Unaccompanied EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Pre-recorded Tapes EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Organ* EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 


*If organ please check appropriate box(s) ()electronic, ()pipe, () pump 
Other instruments (specif5)) 


In a new Book of Praise, Which format do you prefer: (check one) 
i) text between staves of music 
ii) other (specif}’) 


10. 


i 


£2; 


13. 


a)Do you use the Psalms in worship? YES / NO 
If Psalms are used, they are: (circle as appropriate) 


Read as a scripture reading _ OFT / SOM / NEV 

Read responsively or in unison OFT / SOM / NEV 

Metrical form (sung as hymn) OFT / SOM / NEV 

Responsorial (using a sung refrain) OFT / SOM / NEV 
b)Source: 

Book of Praise (no.s 615 - 659) OFT / SOM / NEV 

other* OFT / SOM / NEV 


*If other, please specify 


a)Does your congregation use such service music as: 


Doxology EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Lord’s Prayer EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Gloria Patri (Glory to the Father... ) EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
Holy, Holy, Holy EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 
other 


b)Does your congregation use music during Communion? YES / NO 
if YES, please check appropriate box(s) 
instrumental (_ ) choir (_ ) congregation (_ ) 


Is there a choir(s) in your congregation? YES / NO 
If YES, how many members? 


Does your congregation have a time of con- 
gregational singing prior to worship? EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 


At another time of the week? EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 


Are new or unfamiliar hymns taught to the congre- 
gation before using them in worship? EV.S. / OFT / SOM / NEV 


INFORMATION ABOUT YOURSELF 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


What is your involvement in the local church? (circle as appropriate) 
Minister / Organist / Choir Director 
Choir Member / Musician 


Women’s / Men’s Groups 
Official Board / Council / Session / Stewards / Trustees 


Sunday Church School / Christian Education 
Bible Study / Prayer Groups 

Youth Group 

Worship / Music Committee 

Other 


Your relationship with the Presbyterian Church in Canada is: (circle one) 
member / adherent 


Are you a paid staff person in the congregation? (circle one) YES / NO 
Are you: (circle one) MALE / FEMALE 


What is your age? (circle one) 
under 12 / 13-20 / 21-39 / 40-64 / 65+ 


“It takes a lot 
of vision 
and a lot | 

of money to — 


do God’s work. | 


x) 


Well—we'’ve got 
lots of vision... 


...SO Starting NOW 
the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada intends to 
raise a great deal 
of money. 


*10,000,00000 


to be exact! 


THE VISION 


WE WILL... reach out in 
mission, proclaiming the Good 
News of Jesus Christ with 
relevance and power. 


WE WILL... share our faith 


with those around, speaking 
about our discipleship in the 


workplace and in the 
community. 


WE WILL... share with other 


churches around the world in 
their discipleship. 


WE WILL... help build 


communities of faith in newly 
developed areas and in places 
where resources are limited. 


Back in 1989 the General 
Assembly adopted a nine point 
statement of what we believe 
God expects us to be. That 
statement is called THE 
VISION. It forms the foundation 


for Live the Vision. 


The Vision is more than a dream. 
It will come true. Making it come 
true is what our campaign is 

all about. 


Early in 1993 every member of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will be challenged to 
make a financial commitment to 
Live the Vision. 

Between now and then detailed 
information about specific needs 
to be met will be widely shared. 
You will learn that as THE 
VISION really comes alive we 
will... 


Acquire property for 12 new 
congregations 


Provide assistance in 10 
building programs 


Support and encourage creative 
new methods in church 
development 


Improve our understanding of 
stewardship 


Appreciate and enjoy our 
denominational life 


Contribute to 48 special projects 
in 15 countries outside 


Canada 


TO DO THIS WE MUST HAVE 
AT LEAST $10 MILLION. 
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THE PURPOSE OF 
LIVE THE VISION 


LIVE THE VISION seeks to resolve two major 
challenges facing our church today. First, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada can identify a 
minimum of $10 million worth of projects in 
Canada and overseas that need to be addressed. 


Second, LIVE THE VISION seeks to strengthen 
the denominational bonds that embrace our 
church, and provide the foundation for an 
enhanced stewardship program to take The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada into the twenty- 
first century. 


IN CANADA the campaign will focus on 


three areas of church development: 


] Land Acquisition: Several presbyteries across 
the country require assistance in purchasing 
sites for new congregations. The estimated cost 


is $4,500,000. 


Buildings and Additions: Ten congregations 
need help in securing a place of their own or 


OVERSEAS, there will be four main areas 


of development: 


Parish Development: Nine of our partners have 
submitted projects for us to provide funding. In 


total, $700,000 will fund these projects. 


2 Health Care: The Life and Mission Agency of 


our church has received proposals for eleven 
programs that will assist in raising the quality of 
health care in several developing countries. 


$618,000 is needed to fulfill these requests. 


3 Community Development: Our partners in 


many countries require assistance to help 
people receive vocational training so that they 
can earn a living. $672,000 will finance 
projects in eight countries. 


Education: Demand for education is growing 
rapidly. Through our partners, fifteen projects 
have been identified that need our help. With 
$510,000, these projects can be realized. 


expanding existing facilities. Cost is estimated 


at $1,800,000. 


3 Creative New Developments: Several 
examples of creative church development will 
aid many presbyteries and congregations in 
augmenting church growth. $1,200,000 will 
finance this work. 


With the successful conclusion of the financial 
campaign, our church will be in position to build 
upon the accomplishments of Live The Vision 
with renewed strength of our denominational 
connections and purpose. The level of 
stewardship we will experience in Live The Vision 
will foster growth in our church, bring satisfaction 
to us as Christians, and give honour to God. 


LIVE THE VISION NATIONAL STEERING COMMITTEE 


John Cameron Caroline Lockerbie 
Georgia Cordes Tom Norwood 


John Dowds Gary Pluim 
In Kee Kim George Robertson 
Dennis Lem Joan Sampson 


Nancy Serrick 
lan Victor 
Yme Woensdregt 
Harry Waite 


19. | How frequently do you attend worship? (check appropriate answer) 
every Sunday (if possible) 
most Sundays 
once or twice a month 
special occasions only 


20. Doyou enjoy singing in worship? (circle one) YES / NO 
Why 


21. Please circle the word which best describes your response to each of the following questions: 


a) Doyou regard hymn singing in 


a service as a form of prayer REG / SOM / NEV 
b) Doyou use hymns for pleasure 

or fun? REG / SOM / NEV 
c) Doyou use hymns for private 

worship? REG / SOM / NEV 


d) any comments? 


22. Doyou have your own personal copy of: (circle appropriate answers) 


Book of Praise, 1972 YES / NO 
Book of Praise, 1918 iy YES/NO 
Other hymn books or hymn 
supplements YES / NO 
If YES, please list those you consider 

important; 


23. | How many hymns do you usually prefer 
in a worship service? (circle one) Ze > en ee S cat, O 


24. Give the first line (author and source if possible) of one hymn that you consider a good hymn for: 


Baptism 
Communion 
Wedding 
Funeral 


25. _ Give the first line (and author, if known) of three (3) of your favourite hymns: 


26. Regarding the layout, selection of hymns, and organization of the current Book of Praise, are you: 
(check appropriate boxes) 


LAYOUT SELECTION ORGANIZATION 


SATISFIED 


DIS-SATISFIED 


27. For the following list of hymns, please circle appropriate column; 
numbers refer to the Book of Praise, 1972. 


Don’t 
Like Don’t Recog- 
a lot like like nize 
O sing a new song to the Lord 414 0A B C D 
Unto the hills around do I lift up 54 A B G D 
They in the Lord that firmly trust BH Aber ages B GC D 
Oh worship the King 76 A B C D 
God is love, let heaven adore Him 90 A B C D 
All my hope on God is founded 104 A B C D 
O come, O come Emmanuel 116 A B G D 
Of the Father’s love begotten Toh ak B C D 
_ Christ, Whose glory fills the skies 149 A B C D 
At work beside His father’s bench 158 A B C wh 
Tell me the stories of Jesus 163 A B C D 
Fairest Lord Jesus 232 A B C D 
Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven 250 .A B C D 
Come, Holy Ghost, Our souls 
inspire 25675 -A B C D 
Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness 262 A B C D 
The church’s one foundation 307 A B C D 
Bread of the world 358 A B C D 
Jesus bids us shine 59 LA B C D 
What a friend we have in Jesus 431 A B & D 
When voices are confusing 455 A B C D 
Will your anchor hold? S15 A B C D 


28. _‘ Please list any other comments on congregational music below, and attach additional page(s) if 
needed. 


29. (optional) 


Your name: 
address: 


telephone: 


PLEASE RETURN RESPONSES AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO: 
Task force on the Revision of the Book of Praise 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills; Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


. 


How to Grow 
‘a Church School 


by Marilyn D. Brenden 


A. a church school outreach 


director, I employed an effective 
procedure to reach inactive and 
unchurched children in our com- 
munity. We simply followed our 
current students’ natural webs of 
family and friends to build our 
church school. After three years of 
consistently applying these 
methods, our weekly attendance 
had doubled. 

Here are some simple steps you 
can follow: 

© Appoint a person, who is not a 
church school teacher, to collect 
information from each visitor. 
Choose a person who can arrive 15 
minutes early each week. 

This outreach person should talk 
to each visitor, preferably before 
the class begins, or briefly after 
class. On an index card, record the 
name, address, telephone number, 
date of visit, and names of the visi- 
tor’s parents or guardians. Ask for 
the names of brothers and sisters. 
Inquire whether the young person 
attends another church. Transfer 
this information into the church 
computer if you have one. (If not, 
a file box will maintain records. 
Use only one file card per family, 
listing all of the children on it.) 

e If the visitor is not involved in 
another church, write a follow-up 
postcard and mail it to the child 
the same day. We sent picture 
postcards featuring colourful reli- 
gious cartoons and wrote this 
simple message: “We enjoyed hav- 
ing you visit at church school. 
Come again and bring a friend.” 
The cards were signed: “Your 
Friends at Trinity Church.” They 
were always addressed to the child 
rather than to the parents. 

@ Make a duplicate file card for 
each visitor and give it to the 
minister or the convener of the 
calling committee on the same day. 
(You will need to work out a pro- 
cedure regarding how he or she 
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Intentional, proven 
methods for 
church school growth 


wants to receive the cards because 
Sunday mornings are busy.) This 
immediate sharing of information 
enables the minister or calling 
committee to learn quickly of the 
child’s involvement and allows the 
person to include the family in 
designated times for phone calls or 
home visits that week. 

@ Send follow-up postcards for at 
least the first three Sundays the 
child attends. If the attendance of 
the child is sporadic, send a follow- 
up postcard every time the child 
attends, varying the message each 
time, but always including the 
reminder to bring a friend. 

@ Do not send “We Missed You” 
cards to absent children. Such 
cards, rather than encouraging the 
unchurched child to return, often 
have the opposite effect. When 
concerned about absent children, it 
is better to make a friendly visit to 
the home. Don’t go with the goal 
of inviting the child to church 
school, but simply seek to become 
better acquainted with the family. 

e Treat your file box or compu- 
ter records as a precious resource. 


Do not allow cards to be taken out 
of the box or fail to enter any visi- 
tor’s data into the computer. 

e Your files should include a 
complete record of all possible 
church school students, including 
the inactive ones, as well as all 
visitors for the past several years. 

e@ “Work” your church school 
file. Each time you hold special 
events for children — such as par- 
ties, Outings, or Vacation Bible 
School — invite prospects to par- 
ticipate through postcards, phone 
calls or visits. Encourage current - 
students to bring friends or rela- 
tives to these events. 

e Designate a person to collect 
information from each visitor at 
the event, and see that the minister 
gets a copy of these cards, too. 
Send follow-up postcards to all 
visitors who are not church mem- 
bers elsewhere. (We were scrupu- 
lous about not engaging in “sheep 
stealing,” believing that the prac- 
tice contributes neither to the 
growth of the child nor to the body 
of Christ.) 

e After three visits by the child 
to church school or church events, 
ask the church secretary to add the 
family to the church mailing list. 
This step is important because you 
want to start informing the family 
about the church. Note “mailing | 
list” On your computer records or 
file card when this has been done. 

@ As you continue to reach out, 
always remember that the goal is 
to have entire families involved. It 
is especially important to build 
social and spiritual bonds with the 
parents or guardians so that the 
children do not drift away after a 
time because of lack of family 
involvement or support. 

Our Lord said, “Let the children 
come to me and do not stop them, 
because the Kingdom of heaven 
belongs to such as these” (Matthew 
19:14 TEV). By applying these 
methods, you can have a positive 
impact in introducing more young 
people to the world’s greatest lover 
of children. 


Marilyn D. Brenden is consultant editor of 
the Caring for Inactive Members: How to 
Make God’s House a Home curriculum writ- 
ten by Dr. Kenneth C. Haugk, executive 
director of Stephen Ministries, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Missing the Point of 
Christianity 


by Philippa Campsie 


I, an article entitled “Why God 
Has an Image Problem,” published 
in the Globe and Mail on March 
27, 1992, public relations consult- 
ant Heather Ferguson objects to 
the church’s use of words such as 
“poor,” “sinner,” “repent,” “help” 
and “worship.” She says these 
words imply that she is subordinate 
to God, which she finds unaccept- 
able in her relationship to him. 
To her way of thinking, “a much 
more plausible God .. . is the 
teacher who loves his students and 
respects the paths they are trying 
to take.” 

She concludes by stating that she 
wants “to walk hand in hand with 
the Lord” and “embrace God in a 
spirit of harmony and union,” and 
appeals to like-minded people to 
join her in this endeavour. 

Her teacher analogy is unfortu- 
nate. We have seen the waste of 
minds and lives as teachers fail to 
teach — precisely by paying too 
much attention to the paths their 
students are trying to take and not 
pointing to the best path. We are 
beginning to realize that teachers 
cannot avoid teaching children 
there is a right and a wrong way to 
add up two and two, and a right 
and a wrong way to spell “cat.” 
They also cannot help pointing out 
there is a right and a wrong way to 
play in the schoolyard: “Let Sally 
have her turn on the swing.” 
“Don’t hit Bobby.” Right and 
wrong. Values. How unfashion- 
able. How necessary. 

At the same time, Ms. Ferguson 
refers to the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son as a “platitude” about 
God’s love for us. In that story, a 
father lets his son go on an 
extended spending spree with the 
father’s money and welcomes the 


ry 
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son back when he returns, poor 
and repentant. The father lets the 
son choose his own path. God is 
prepared to do as much for us, but 
Ms. Ferguson seems to find the 
story offensive. Go figure. 

In her opinion, elements of the 
liturgy such as the creed “load me 
down with guilt and impotence 
because Christ died for my Sins, 
sins of which I was not even 
aware.” She feels she can do noth- 
ing about these sins. She refuses 
to beg for mercy and claims God’s 
demand for praise makes him ego- 
centric and distant. 

I congratulate Ms. Ferguson on 
what is no doubt an exemplary life, 
but I cannot find anything to 
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We want a plausible God. We need a God 
who challenges and inspires 


admire in her lack of awareness. 
Ms. Ferguson probably means she 
would not dream of selling drugs 
to schoolchildren or abusing the 
elderly or joining a neo-Fascist 
hate group. 

However, people do such things 
every day, and we need to be 
reminded we are part of a human 
community that allows these things 
to happen. Closing our eyes to the 
reality of evil is as bad as condon- 
ing it. Gathering once a week with 
others to consider the evil that 
people do is not such an onerous 
task, compared with the burden of 
those who suffer directly from that 
evil: the raped, the homeless, the 
abused. 

But there is another reason for 
pondering that troublesome con- 
cept of sin. We are not perfect. 
All of us, without exception, are 
guilty of small daily failures: the 
cutting remark about a friend, the 
refusal to help a needy stranger, 
the undermining of the efforts of a 
co-worker. We are too often guilty 
of larger evils: selfishness, greed, 
dishonesty. Of course, it makes us 
uncomfortable to be reminded 
about this. But Christ did not 
come into the world to make 
people feel comfortable. Christ 
did not die in agony on the cross 
that we might feel good about our- 
selves all the time. 

The concept Ms. Ferguson partic- 
ularly dislikes is that of subordi- 
nation. She seems to want to be 
the equal of her God. Refusing to 
accept that there is anything better 
or higher than oneself is also 
known as megalomania. If we are 
to retain what is best in our huma- 
nity, we need to identify with the 
poor, the weak, the handicapped, 
the disfranchised. We must under- 


stand what it is to be without 
power if we are to exercise power 
wisely. As brothers and sisters in 
God, we know we are the equal of 
anyone on earth; by acknowledging 
a deity who is above us all, we 
recognize that we have a long way 
to go to make this a perfect world. 

Another concept that offends Ms. 
Ferguson is worship. In everyday 
life, when we say we worship some- 
thing, we mean we love it, we are 
devoted to it, we honour it. Why 
should churchgoers have difficulty 
expressing love, devotion and 
honour to God? Why would they 
go to church at all if they didn’t 
feel that way? I suppose the 
answer is that Ms. Ferguson wants 
God to be “plausible.” Not inspir- 
ing or challenging or extraordinary. 
Just plausible. It would indeed be 
hard to love and honour a God 
that uninteresting. 

There is one way in which I 
would agree that God has an 
image problem, but Ms. Ferguson 
overlooks it. Throughout the New 
Testament, the idea of parenthood 
is repeatedly invoked as a short- 
hand way of expressing uncondi- 
tional love. The father of the 
prodigal son is one example. An- 
other is Mary standing at the foot 
of the cross when all the disciples 
have fled. The commonest prayer 
in the Church begins, “Our Father 

.” The problem is that many 
people these days do not associate 
their home life with unconditional 
love. People from abusive families 
do not learn what unconditional 
love is from their parents; if they 
are lucky, they may learn it from a 
therapist, teacher, friend or mem- 
ber of the clergy. But far too 
many never learn it at all. 

The image problem with which 
the Church must grapple is expres- 
sing the idea of unconditional love 
to people who have never experi- 
enced it. That means welcoming 
all comers into the Church, reach- 
ing out to the community in every 
way possible, accepting differences 
among members of the congrega- 
tion, and working patiently to 
resolve conflicts. If the Church is 
to blame for people turning away 
from its institutions, it may be 
because too many churchgoers 
hold attitudes similar to Ms. Fer- 
guson’s: I’m not a sinner; I don’t 


need help; I don’t want to be 
reminded of unpleasant things; I’m 
okay and your salvation is your 
problem. 

There is a time for the Church to 
focus on the positive, to celebrate 
and praise its own members. But 
that is not the sole function of the 
Church. The struggle for perfec- 
tion, as any virtuoso musician or 
Olympic athlete knows, is a matter 
of recognizing our shortcomings, 
not once, but over and over and 
over again, and trying daily to cor- 
rect them. A teacher who over- 
looked our errors and supplied 
only praise would betray our trust. 


LEAVE A" 
LEGACY 
OF LOVE... 


Since the early 1800s 
of God’s Word through the ministry of the Canadian Bible Society. 


A teacher who patted us on the 
head every time we appeared 
would not be treating us as adults 
capable of exercising free will. 


- photo by 
Brian Hummel 


Philippa Campsie is editor-in-chief at Mac- 
millan Canada. She sings in the choir of 
Armour Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. This article first appeared in the 
April 6, 1992, issue of the Globe and Mail. 


© COMSTOCK/H. Armstrong Roberts 


, generations of people around the world have received the gift 


You can help ensure that God will speak to future generations through His Word by 
investing in a Canadian Bible Society Gift Annuity or by making the Society a bene- 


ficiary in your Will. 


Long after you are gone, many people who are longing to receive the Scriptures in a 
language they can read and understand will benefit from your legacy of love. 


You have the power to influence future generations through the reading of His Word. 


Please find out more about the Canadian Bible Society’s Planned 
Giving programs by returning the form below. 


A receipt will be issued for tax purposes. Charitable Registration #0021501-47 
eee ee eee eee eee 


y, 


amount of $ 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


() Please send me information on your Planned Giving programs, 
completely without obligation. 


Mr/Mrs./Ms: 


Address: 


City: Province: 
Please make cheques payable to: Canadian Bible Society 


LJ Enclosed is my special gift towards Scripture distribution in the 5 


Postal Code: { 


Detach and mail to: Canadian Bible Society, 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 i 


r 
: 

; 

i 

J Name: 
f 

i 

i 

L 


Tel: (416) 757-4171 Fax: (416) 757-3376 
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MINISTERS — YOUTH GROUPS 
WOULD YOU LIKE HELP WITH 
YOUTH MINISTRY?? 


Add a spark — something new and different!! 
With over 15 years experience in youth and 
camp ministry I can help. 
Consider — a weekend retreat for youth 
a development seminar for group leaders 
an evening of fun and games. 
| can lead or assist in planning any of these 
and more. 

Call for more information: 

Scott Sinclair 
2 York Street 
Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 1L6 
519-942-2483 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
YORK MILLS 
Bayview Ave. at 401, Toronto 


NEW SANCTUARY 


Open House: Sat. Sept. 26, 1992 
1:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Sun. Sept. 27, 1992 
3:00 p.m. 


Dedication: 


& 


All former members and friends 
are invited 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Interlocking chairs 
with book racks 
instead of pews. 

Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Pulpits 
Folding & Stacking 
Tables. 

Peter Kepple Sales Ltd. 

* 87 Charles Tupper Drive 
West Hill, Ont M1¢ 248 
i Tel: (416) 284-5260 collect. 


Coast-to-coast sales since 1973 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S, 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


A CONGREGATION! PRESBYTERY! 
SYNOD! 
Are you seeking or will be seeking, in the near 


future, an experienced, well-known, full-time 
professional layperson to assist you with your: 


media ministry, church administration, 
Christian education, growth and outreach, 
pastoral work . . . and more? 
24 years teaching experience and 
14 years as Director of Communication 
Services are now available to you. 
Contact today 
DON STEPHENS 
32 Baker Road 
Ajax, ON. L1S 2T8 
(416) 686-2158 
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Thomas J.(Macauley Culkin) and Vada ( 


My Girl 

Written by Lawrence Elehwany and 
directed by Howard Zieff. 

Starring Dan Aykroyd, Jamie Lee 
Curtis, Macaulay Culkin and 
Anna Chlumsky. 

Columbia Pictures. Rating: PG. 
Available at video rental stores. 
Reviewed by Alice Dickey. 

When this movie first arrived in 
theatres, it disappointed many 
people. They went expecting a 
happy and cheerful story about two 
young children but were shocked 
when one of the children dies. 
They didn’t think a movie aimed at 
children should involve death. In 
the case of My Girl, the death pro- 
vides its strength. 

The star of the film is Anna 
Chlumsky who plays Vada Sulten- 
fuss. From the moment her 
mother dies after giving birth to 
her, Vada is preoccupied with 
death. Her father, Harry 
(Aykroyd), runs a funeral home 
where she has grown up. The 
grandmother who lives with them 
is slowly dying. Her new step- 
mother (Curtis) does the make-up 
work on the departed. As each 
body is brought to the funeral 
home, Vada goes to the doctor 
complaining of whatever ailment 
took the deceased’s life. 

Vada’s preoccupation makes her 
an Outcast among children, except 
with her best friend, Thomas J., 
played by Macaulay Culkin of 
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Anna Chlumsky) are best friends in My Girl. 


Home Alone fame. This friendship 
makes the film an educational 
event for parents and children to 
watch together. Between these two 
characters, heaven and death are 
put into children’s terms. Heaven, 
for example, is a place where 
everyone is best friends, and when 
picking teams, no one is picked 
last. 

As early audiences discovered, 
however, Thomas J. dies and Vada 
is finally forced to confront her 
fears of death, that until now, she 
had only thought about. This time 
her trip to the doctor is spurred by 
real pain: “It hurts so bad. Please 
make it stop.” 

Death is a difficult subject for a 
child to deal with, but one that 
most children can’t avoid before 
growing up. My Girl not only 
shows Vada expressing the pain of 
losing a best friend and coming to 
terms with it, but also expressing a 
belief in an afterlife. She tells 
Thomas J.’s mother: “Thomas J. 
will be all right. My mother will 
take care of him.” 

I recommend My Girl for parents 
and children to watch together. I 
also recommend that you watch 
this fine movie armed with plenty 
of tissues.[]] 


Alice Dickey is a recent graduate from the 
Radio and Television Arts course at 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. 
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Refreshing Musical Opposites 


Music 


Gregor Reid 


W... graphic artist and friend, Bruce Wrighte, asked me several 
years ago to contribute a photograph to the record cover of Tom 
Cochrane’s Ocean Blues (Emotion Blue), 1 developed an immediate 
attachment to the Vancouver rocker. But while Untouchable One, The 
Big League and the new Sinking Like a Sunset deserve a place in the 
archives of pop, how on earth did the Canadian Juno committee ever 
vote “Life is a Highway” single of the year ahead of Bryan Adams’ 
worldwide classic “(Everything I Do) I Do It For You”? Oliver Stone, 


where are you? 

Well, U2 have finally hit the road 
with new music Achtung Baby 
(Island Records). Alas, the title, 
album cover and some of the con- 
tents appear designed to portray 
depression, searching and despair 


— “It’s no secret that our world is . 


in darkness tonight.” Having said 
that, the sound is solid, with my 
pick of the litter being “Tryin’ to 
Throw Your Arms Around the 
World,” “Ultra Violet (Light My 
Way),” “One” and, best of all, 
“Who’s Gonna Ride Your Wild 
Horses?”, an epitaph, perhaps, for 
our polluted and derailed planet. 
“And you killed it, ’cos I needed 
revenge ... Who’s gonna ride your 
wild horses, who’s gonna fall at the 
foot of thee?” For all their 
obvious talent, U2 seem too caught 
up with the negative things around 


love,” and a track with the delight- 
ful title of “Doing the Unstuck” 
(“Tear out the page with all the 
bad news”). 

But, opposites I promised you, so 
let’s start with Canada’s Exchange, 
a duo which has mastered orches- 
trated synthesizer music. If you 
were inspired by their entry 
recording Into the Night (Penta 
Disc, 1988), you'll enjoy Between 
Places (Mesa Records). Unfortu- 
nately, it’s hard to find outside of 
Yonge Street, Toronto. The best 
track is “Without Cause,” featuring 
some whistling that reminds me of 
a journey through the Thousand 


Islands. Very refreshing. 

For Air Canada travellers, the in- 
flight magazine provides the 
Opportunity to purchase, by very 
slow delivery (3 months), a won- 
derful CD entitled Michael’s Music 
from pianist Michael Jones. If you 
like Phil Coulter, this is a must. 

Meanwhile, the third album from 
Enya called Shepherd Moons (War- 
ner Music) is now on sale. It has 
retained her trademark haunting 
echoes, the gentle sound and posi- 
tive lyrics: “I hear the real, though 
far-off hymn that hails a new crea- 
tion.” Quite different from U2 and 
The Cure. 

I close with mention of Passion 
by Peter Gabriel (Realworld/Virgin 
Records), the sound-track to the 
1989 film The Last Temptation of 
Christ. It features many interna- 
tional musicians (from countries 
such as Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, 
India) and a sound that will take 
you through milling crowds, alley- 
ways, Open spaces, up to hallowed 
ground. I love the double violin, 
ebow guitar and Gabriel’s eerie 
calls to the untouched. 

In times of crisis on the planet, 
music can still help deliver us to 
the Maker.[] 


Gregor Reid is a member of New St. James 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ont. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


us. A call to their religious Irish 
roots could send a stronger mes- 
sage, while still allowing them to 
transfer their global concerns to us. 

Speaking of darkness, let me 
introduce you to Robert Smith’s 
The Cure, a relic of the English 
wave of the ’70s and ’80s. I paid a 
visit to their new record Wish 
(Electra), realizing that I would 
have to contend with Smith’s de- 
pressive tendencies: “I think I’ve 
reached that point where giving up 
and going on are both the same 
dead end to me, and both the same 
old song.” However, the purchase 
proved worthwhile, with the bril- 
liant, melodic, love song “Trust,” 
the fun-loving “Thursday, I don’t 
care about you, it’s Friday I’m in 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The applicant must be an Ordained Minister, capable of providing 
leadership in the areas of Christian Education and Church Growth, and 
possess demonstrated skills in nurturing small groups, ministering to 
young adults, developing new programmes, and creating communication 
strategies. For more information about the opportunity within this historic 
congregation in downtown Toronto, please contact: 
The Staffing Committee 
St. Andrew’s Church 
75 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5J 1W9 
416-593-5600 
"The people of St. Andrew’s are called by God 
to serve in faith, hope and love in the core of Toronto." 
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Prayers of a Very Wise Child 
by Roch Carrier. 
Viking/Penguin, 1991. $19.99. 
Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 

“God, do you remember what our 
prayers were like when we were 
children? Did we make more 
sense than we do as adults? Are 
there really steeples on churches so 
that you can stick your ear against 
the point and hear us better? Can 
you hear us in the cities where so 
many buildings are higher than 
church steeples? Can you hear our 
prayers if we say them backwards? 
or upside down? .. .” 

The trouble is we forget how we 
believed and how we prayed. And 
because we’ve forgotten, we don’t 
teach our children well, nor help 
them worship well. 

Roch Carrier is sneaky. This 
book is written for adults. Yet the 
author remembers not only what it 
was like growing up in rural Que- 
bec but what it was like to be a 
child. 

Carrier stays out of the trap of 
being charming or cute. He under- 
stands that when children pray they 
get mixed up. They want to tell 
stories and to remember their day 
and to look out the window and to 
ask for a drink of water, losing 
their focus in the process. Carrier 
simply invites us to stand quietly 
outside the bedroom door and 
overhear what a child is saying to 
God. And if we are quiet enough, 
we can learn something about 
childhood and God, and about hav- 
ing a natural relationship with 
God. 

Worship leaders should be re- 
quired to read this book before 
leading children in prayer. It 
would make our language more 
Suitable without making it too 
simple. Parents and grandparents 
would be reminded how children 
think and believe. And to top it 
off, Carrier has written the best 
last sentence I’ve read in a book. 

This wonderful book will fit on 
my shelf beside Mister God, This is 
Anna and will become just as well- 
used. (By the way, that bookshelf 
is entitled Systematic Theology.) 


“. .. God, do you remember the 
first time your mother spanked 
you? ... God, your carp are really 
poor quality. They can’t take the 
summer heat... And please, God, 
give a memory to those who don’t 
have one... . ’m going out to play 
now...” 


Bert Vancook is minister of Summerside 
Presbyterian Church, P.E.I. 
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Images of Ourselves: The Faith 
and Work of Canadian Women 
compiled by the Canadian 
Ecumenical Decade Coordinating 
Group. 

The United Church Publishing 
House, 1992. $19.95. 

Reviewed by Minnie Kilpatrick. 

Do you know that we are four 
years into the Ecumenical Decade 
of Churches in Solidarity with 
Women proclaimed by the World 
Council of Churches in 1988? If 
your congregation has not held, or 
even planned, some celebration 
around this theme, it is not too 
late. The book Images of Ourselves 
may be just what you need. 

This book seeks to acknowledge 
and celebrate the faith and life of 
Canadian women. What time 
could be more fitting than 1992, 
the year in which Canadians cele- 
brate our 125th anniversary as a 
nation? 

Submissions were requested from 
women across the country. They 


came in rich variety — from young 
and old; single and married; 
mothers and grandmothers; Native, 
francophone and _  anglophone 
women; laywomen and professional 
church workers. 

Submissions were as varied as the 
backgrounds of the writers. We 
find prose, meditations, reflections 
on Bible stories, poems, blank 
verse, hymns, prayers, songs and 
liturgies. In each, deeply felt 
emotions are conveyed in simple 
but eloquent words and phrases. 
Running through this rich tapestry 
of experience is the golden thread 
of our unity in Christ, sensed, 
acknowledged and claimed through 
faith. 

Pamela  Harris’s compelling 
photographs add a visual dimen- 
sion to the text. Through these 
images we glimpse something of 
the essential nature of woman in 
her many different moods and 
roles. 

Images of Ourselves is written by 
women, about women, but not ex- 
Clusively for women. Women using 
it individually, or in a small study 
group, will find resources for medi- 
tation or for reflecting and giving 
expression to their Own experi- 
ences. Men could use it for self- 
reflection, for comparison, or for 
gaining insight into how women 
perceive their own strengths and 
weaknesses as they live out their 
lives in a society whose norms are 
automatically those of the male. 

All of us who enter into the lives 
of those who have shared their 
joys, sorrows and frustrations in 
these pages will be helped to be 
more sensitive to the needs of 


DR. HERB O’DRISCOLL 


will be the speaker at 


Leaside Presbyterian Church, 


Toronto 


Saturday, October 17, 1992 


9:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
Registration fee $10.00 


(includes lunch) 
For reservations phone 


416-422-0510 
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others, more aware of the oppres- 
sion still rampant in our church 
community and our society. On 
the joyful side, the hymns and 
liturgies are excellent worship 
resources, giving us words and 
music to enrich our spiritual lives. 


Minnie Kilpatrick is an elder in St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Subversive Orthodoxy: 
Traditional Faith and Radical 
Commitment 

by Kenneth Leech. 

Anglican Book Centre, 1992. 
$6.95. 

Reviewed by Brian Fraser. 

Kenneth Leech has written a 
book that deserves the attention of 
every reader of the Presbyterian 
Record. What’s more, he has writ- 
ten it with a passion that will 
command everyone’s attention. 

Leech is an Anglican priest who 
has spent most of his ministry in 
the slums of the East End of Lon- 
don. The context he sets for his 
book, originally given as lectures at 
Trinity College, Toronto, is the 
Notting Hill race riots of 1958. 

Leech deplores the way these 
events were used by politicians in 
Great Britain as the rationale for 
racially based legislation, and how 
they increased prejudice and hatred 
among whites in that society. Even 
more disturbing for him was the 
passive attitude and stance taken 
by the church in the midst of these 
developments. In the final analy- 
sis, according to Leech, such 
racism constitutes “an alternative 
gospel, an alternative explanation 
of what it is to be human, a funda- 
mental threat to the nature and 
identity of the Christian commun- 
ity.” In the face of this reality, the 
Church, in the tradition of Bene- 
dict and Bonhoeffer, must create 
“structures of holiness and justice” 
to resist and transcend the dark 
ages ahead. 

Those familiar with Leech’s pre- 
vious work in spirituality and social 
justice (Soul Friend, True Prayer 
and Experiencing God: Theology as 
Spirituality) will recognize the 
marks of such redeemed communi- 
ties of faith he outlines in the 
second chapter. They would be 
baptismal communities, eucharistic 


communities, communities of bibli- 
cal people, communities of rational 
inquiry, inclusive communities, and 
communities of expectation and 
vision. Gathered in liturgy, seated 
under the Word of God, and dis- 
persed in service, the Church con- 


fronts the alternative visions of 
reality in this world with the 
memory of Jesus Christ and the 
saving history of his death and 
resurrection. 

Keeping this memory alive will 
drive the Church to a “subversive 


5; Nyy .. AA Cualh iy Conference Contre 
with aD iiference/ 


Plan an Affordable one day Get-away for your Church 
or Missions group in a Beautiful Country Setting 
Away from the Noise of the City. 


CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION 


CONFE 


Explore. i is 


RENCE CENTRE 


Christian Blind Mission Int'l Craft Store 


Your purchases will do a World of Good 
for Disabled Artisans from 
Developing Countries Around the World. 


Conveniently located 19 kins. north of 401, 5 kms east of 404. 
For more information, please call or write 
CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION INTERNATIONAL 
Box 800, Stouffville Ont. L4A 7Z9 + (416) 640-6464 
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FALL RENEWAL DAY — Nov. 7/92 


West Flamboro, Ontario 
“The Church: A TOOL IN GOD’S HAND” 
Multi-Workshop Models of The Church 
Facilitators: 

Jack Archibald, Ron VanAuken, Neal Mathers and others 
Children’s Program: Janie Robertson 
REGISTRATION & INFORMATION 
Phone: (416) 233-6581 
Write to: The Renewal Fellowship 


Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
3819 Bloor Street W., Etobicoke, ON. M9B 1K7 


| eo PULPITANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


FUND RALSING 


Learn how to maximize your fund raising profits! 

A very practical guide to fund raising written by a very 
experienced fund raiser 

Journey through actual fund raising cases that have 
generated thousands of dollars for many organizations, 
churches and schools 

From a few hundred dollars to several hundred thousand 
dollars, we will show you the way - step by step! 

No longer will hard efforts be wasted on small returns 
Learn to avoid common mistakes others have made 

A truly valuable book for all involved in fund raising 
Our attractive book is only $25+1.75 GST= $26.75 
including postage and handling, a small price to pay for 
an investment that can net thousands more dollars! 

A full money back guarantee if not completely satisfied! 
Just return the book within 10 days of receipt. 


2YON 5 


To receive this special book on fund raising, send $26.75 
by cheque or money order. 


Prov: 


P. Code: 
Please send order (along with payment) to: 
Brantford Educational Services 


6 Pioneer Place, Brantford, ON, N3R 7G7 
Fax: (519) 756-6534 
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Books continued 


orthodoxy,” an attitude toward the 
world that holds prayer and poli- 
tics in creative tension. In Leech’s 
mind, such orthodoxy is “a tradi- 
tion of shared speech, shared sym- 
bols, a living community of revela- 
tion and discourse, a_ tradition 
which makes critical engagement 
possible.” It is not static but 
dynamic, not stifling but liberating, 
a tool of significant change and 
renewal. As such, it is subversive 
of those world views that deny the 
memory of Jesus Christ and his 
revelation of the way, the truth, 
and the life desired for the whole 
creation by God. 

In Subversive Orthodoxy, Can- 
adian Presbyterians will find a 
graphic and passionate restatement 
of much that we confessed together 
in 1954 in adopting “The Declara- 
tion of Faith Concerning Church 
and Nation.” In an age when 
many would prefer their Christia- 
nity to be a cocoon of comfort, 
Leech’s call to link traditional faith 
with a radical commitment to pro- 
phetic transformation needs to be 
heard. 


Brian J. Fraser is Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall 
and professor of history at the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 


A Pretty Good Person: What it 
Takes to Live with Courage, 
Gratitude & Integrity OR When 
Pretty Good Is as Good as You 
Can Be 

by Lewis B. Smedes. 

Harper Collins, 1990. $11.95. 
Reviewed by Kenneth Stright. 

“Deep in every healthy person’s 
heart simmers a longing to be a 
good person.” 

Most of us have an image of the 
kind of person we want to be. 
Smedes writes to tell you that 
yearning — to be the best you can 
be — is attainable. You won’t be 
perfect, but you will be as good as 
you can be. 


Smedes mixes a potent recipe on 
how to be as good as you can be. 
He invites us to see life with a 
little gratitude added to it, mixed 
with a pinch of grit, blended with 
some simple integrity and stirred 
with self-will (and self-control). As 


with any good recipe, the cook 
must choose the precise moment 
to act for best results. Success is 
guaranteed by loving the whole 
into something “good.” Nota bad 
recipe for something “pretty good.” 

Smedes amazes as he makes 
goodness the ingredient for a new 
life. The good person finds 
strength in gratitude, has inner for- 
titude and can unite with 
another human being through love. 
The secret is unconditional love 
which allows a person to become a 
pretty good person. 

Unbidden moments of grace we 
all experience, Smedes_ believes, 
produce a pretty good life. 

In case you feel Smedes lives in 
the clouds, untouched by brutal 
reality, journey with him through 
the darker moments of life. See 
goodness transform even the worst 
moment. 

Smedes recognizes that some- 
times even the good person messes 
up (he must know me personally) 
and that goodness and badness will 
mingle in the veins of the best of 
us until we die. 

Every “good” person needs a 
good book to read now and then. 
A Pretty Good Person is about as 
good as you can get. 


Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pictou, N.S. 


Working Ourselves to Death: The 
High Cost of Workaholism, The 
Rewards of Recovery 

by Diane Fassel. 

Harper Collins, 1990. $19.95. 
Reviewed by Patricia Elford. 

S.O.S. Here’s a life-saver. Fassel 
focuses her organizational consult- 
ing research and experience on the 
one addiction about which people 
boast: workaholism/work addiction, 
“the pain others applaud.” 

Her definition, “a progressive, 
fatal disease in which a person is 
addicted to the process of work- 
ing,” seems melodramatic. But as 
Fassel outlines the presenting 
symptoms on the continuum of the 
disease, progressively puncturing 
myths about the positive value of 
workaholism, convictions are chal- 
lenged. 

A work addict can be unem- 


winners in God's eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 


fighting just to stay alive, without much 
hope. But you can help one of them 
become a winner. By saying that you 
will become a World Vision Child 
Sponsor, you can help one boy or gir! 
win the battle against hunger, disease, 
ignorance and despair. 


suffering child what is needed, like 
food, clothing, health care, an 
education, aid for his or her 
community, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 


of children have been helped by World 
Vision sponsors — caring people just 
like you. 


Pick A Winner 


Tariro Zvakasikwa 
Zimbabwe 


Abena Frimpomaah Alexander Montoya Elizabeth Silva 
Ghana Colombia Brazil 


SS 


Grace Gonzalez 
Costa Rica 


Zakhir Muhammed Monica Njambi 


India Thailand Kenya 


Kanyanee Sakdakarn 


And when you join this caring team, 
you'll discover a marvelous secret: you'll 
feel like a winner too! 

That’s because you'll get to know 
and love a child who desperately needs 
your help. And sharing through your 
sponsorship gifts — and even personal 
letters, if you'd like to write — will put 
you on top of the world. 

So complete and mail the coupon or 
call us today. Pick a winner and be a 


Actuatty, all these children are 


But some are losing out in life — 


F ly $27 oj winner! 
or on a month, you'll give a : 
y y 8 For more information, or to start 


your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


WonoTAneR CANADA 


World Vision, a Christian humanitarian 
organization, has been providing effective 
relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 


For more than 40 years, thousands 


~ Choose Your ChildNow I 


Choose Your Child Now 


©) Yes! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I'll 
have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information 4 
packet so someone else can help. 
r prefer to sponsor a O boy 0 girl 
living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 0 Where needed most. 
© I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship gift. Send my 
child’s photo and information right away. H 


OI can't sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to 


I. help. 


CITY PROVINCE | ~ POSTAL CODE 
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World Vision Child Sponsorship 

Box 2500 


Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 
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World Vision Canada 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


a Leper 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 


(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 


Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, 
M5E 2Z6 


Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 


' Books 


continued 


ployed, underemployed or retired. 
A startling sufferer is the “work 
anorexic” (not related to body 
weight). 

There are examples of how 
secondary addictions enter in the 
later stages, and insight into the 
chaos of apparently highly compet- 
ent people, as well as the seem- 
ingly “uncharacteristic” final-stages 
behaviour. 

How workaholism affects family 
and work is outlined. Profiled is 
the factory worker who had to be 
locked out of his plant for two 
weeks to begin recovery. There 
are the déd vu descriptions of 
crazy-making workaholic organi- 
zations, with skewed priorities and 
lost missions. 

Fassel indicates how the “god- 
like” professions, such as medicine, 
church, politics and education, re- 
inforce their own disease through 
denial, passing it on to our child- 
ren. “The church’s style of worka- 
holism [is] one of the most seduc- 
tive forms of the disease. . . . in its 
training of ministers and in its 
practice, [it] actively promotes 
work addiction.” Despite the fact 
that 55 hours per week is the 
established maximum a pastor can 
work effectively, churches actively 
seek workaholics (who wear their 
70+ hours like a medal) among 
clergy and members. 

“The church promises spirituality 
and gives workaholism,” continues 
Fassel. “How can you teach ‘life 
and life more abundant’ when you 
are working yourself to death?” 

Society’s denial necessitates 
chapters to establish the urgency of 
the situation before the final chap- 
ter on “Recovery.” 

There is hope for those who do 
recognize the situation and want 
guidelines for healing. Fassel’s 
book would be a valuable resource 
for individual or congregational 
study. 


Patricia Elford has been employed in 
various capacities in business, education and 
the church. 
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Telling Secrets: A Memoir 
by Frederick Buechner. 
Harper Collins, 1991. $19.95. 
Reviewed by John Congram. 

Telling Secrets provides the third 
in a series of autobiographical re- 
flections by Presbyterian minister 
and author Frederick Buechner. 
The first in the series, entitled The 
Sacred Journey, covered the early 
years of his life, growing up and 
becoming an author. The second, 
Then and Now, covered the period 
of theological education and early 
ministry. This third volume con- 
centrates more on his latter years, 
especially his relationships in his 
own family and the struggles 
involved with a daughter who suf- 
fered from anorexia. 

Some of the things included in 
this book were mentioned in other 
volumes. But here he reflects on 
them more deeply. Particularly 
interesting to this reviewer was his 
description of a winter session he 
taught preaching at Harvard. This 
experience he contrasts with a later 
experience teaching at Wheaton. 
It is to Wheaton that Buechner 
decided to give all of his papers. 
About his experience there, he 
notes that if he had known before- 
hand they banned dancing, he 
might have refused to go there on 
principle; but now in retrospect, he 
is glad he did. At Harvard he real- 
ized, “If ideas were all I had to 
preach, I would take up some 
other line of work.” At Wheaton, 
Buechner says, he found something 
which “only when I tasted it, I 
realized I had been starving for, for 
years.” 

In this book, he also tells of his 
experiences with Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous and why he believes that in 
some ways there is more gospel 
here than in many of our churches. 

Avid readers of Buechner may 
find some things he says repetitive, 
but always refreshing and pointing 
us to new insights, even the second 
time around. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. Prices subject to change. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Guidebook to Presbyterians 


I would like to find out more about 
the Presbyterian Church. Is there 
a book for laypeople that explains 
the church’s policies in spiritual 
and other matters? I have been 
told there is no such book. 

I do not know of one book com- 
prehensive enough to answer every 
question someone may have about 
Our denomination. One resource 
to which I can point you, however, 
is the excellent booklet by Rev. 
Stephen A. Hayes entitled Being A 
Presbyterian In Canada Today. It 
contains a brief outline of Pres- 
byterian belief and practice and is 
specifically written for inquirers, 
elders, confirmation classes and 
study groups. It highlights the 
basic doctrines which we embrace 
and provides a fine outline of how 
The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada governs itself. It was first 
published in 1978 and, although it 
may be in need of some slight revi- 
sions, it remains a fine resource. It 
is available for $2.26 from the 
Resource Distribution Centre 
(RDC) at 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Another resource I recommend is 
our most recent “Statement of 
Christian Belief’ called Living 
Faith. Although not as_ yet 
included in what are called the 
“subordinate standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church,” such as the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, 
it is, in my view, an appropriate, 
contemporary confession. It was 
approved by the General Assembly 
for use in congregations and pub- 
lished in 1984. Living Faith has 
proved to be immensely popular. 
It is used in worship and for study 
purposes. Many congregations 
keep copies in the pew-racks. 
Easy-to-read and in contemporary 
language, it presents to both 
inquirers and longtime members of 


the Presbyterian Church a com- 
prehensive statement of what we 


Tony Plomp 


believe about the essentials of the 
Christian faith. I think you would 
find it most helpful. It, too, may 
be obtained from the RDC for 
$2.26 per copy. 

If you want to “dig deeper,” I 
would recommend Enduring Wit- 
ness (Eagle Press Printers), a his- 
tory of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada written by John S. Moir. 
The revised edition of this book 
was formally received at the 1987 
General Assembly and commended 
to the church. In 287 pages, it 
traces the history of Presbyterian- 
ism in Canada from the beginning 
to the present. Available from the 
RDC, it costs $17.01 per copy. 


Another resource, available from 
the RDC for $4.53, is the Book of 
Confessions containing the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. I 
commend it to you with this 
caution as noted by Stephen Hayes 
in his above mentioned booklet: 
“.. . Since it was written in an era 
that was pre-scientific, that pre- 
dated the critical study of the 
Bible, and that saw a world in 
which Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic were violently polarized, we 
should not be surprised to find 
much in it that is no longer accept- 
able. However, the basis of non- 
acceptance resides not in one’s 
private opinion, but rather in rela- 
tion to our chief standard, the 


Bible. As we receive new insights 
from our study of the Scriptures 
we are led to new assessments of 
the Confession.” 

Now, if you wish to get really 
serious about knowing all there is 
to know about how The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada governs 
itself, there is, of course, the “old” 
but ever “new” and ever-expanding 
Book of Forms! In some 200 
pages, including various append- 
ices, it will tell you all about the 
general rules for church courts and 
what the responsibilities are of 
sessions, boards of managers, pres- 
bytery, synod, General Assembly 
and the like. I doubt you will find 
it easy reading, but it provides 
specific information on any specific 
question you might have. In any 
case, it could also be a good sub- 
stitute for halcyon or any other 
sleep-inducing drug when read just 
before bedtime! (All this from 
someone who really admires this 
book.) And, yes, it is available 
from the same source for $9.07. 

I think it would be helpful if we 
could have some of the above com- 
bined into one comprehensive 
manual. The Presbyterian Church 
in the USA has done this with 
their confessional statements in the 
Book of Confessions. Perhaps we 
should do something similar. A 
minister in Saskatchewan did me 
the great honour recently by sug- 
gesting that I should compile a sort 
of The Best of You Were Asking ? 
book consisting of some of the 
answers I have given over the years 
to the most frequently asked ques- 
tions. She admitted rather frankly 
that it probably would not sell very 
well but she, at least, would con- 
sider it useful to have.) 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 


4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF West Point Grey Church, Van- 
couver, celebrated its 80th anniversary over the first weekend of 
May. Dr. John Allan, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
B.C., was the guest preacher for a special service of celebration on 
May 3. He is pictured with Rev. Neville Jacobs (right), minister of 
West Point Grey. The congregation’s theme for its anniversary 
year is “Gratitude for the past and hope for the future.” 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, New Westminster, 
B.C., presented Mary-Ann Taylor with a necklace and a plaque 
to commemorate her 10 years as Sunday school superintendent. 


She is pictured with Rev. R. J. Calder. 


TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS were dedicated recently at 
Bethel Church, Scotsburn, N.S. “Come Unto Me All Ye Who 
Labour” was the theme of a window in memory of D. William 
Adamson and Grace (Campbell) Adamson, given by their family. 
“Let the Children Come Unto Me” was the theme of a window in 
memory of James MacIntosh MacConnell and Margaret 
(Thompson) MacConnell, given by his brothers, nieces and 
nephews. Pictured are: Ann (MacConnell) Watt, who presented 
the MacConnell window; Jean (Adamson) MacConnell who pre- 
sented the Adamson window; Rev. Mark McLennan. 
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PICTURED AT THE 190th Anniversary Homecoming Service of 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls (May 17) are (from left): 
Rev. Gordon Hastings, a former minister of the congregation and 
guest speaker for the occasion; Isobel McKeown, wife of the late 
Rev. Bill McKeown, another former minister of the church; Louise 
Hastings; Rev. Hugh Jones, current minister. 
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STRIKES, SPARES, and a few gutter balls thrown by the leaders, 
were common occurrences when the youth group of Knox Church, 
Kincardine, Ont., took part in “Bowl for Millions” for Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters raising $138.12. 


ON JUNE 4, a special service was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Guelph, Ont., to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the Leprosy 
Mission Canada, which was founded in Guelph in October 1892. 
Pictured (from the left) are Rev. Peter Darch, senior minister at 
St. Andrew’s; Dr. Cornelius Walker, director of the Leprosy 
Mission International, India, who was guest speaker; Rev. Susan 
Shaffer, associate minister; Rev. Douglas Graham, retired director 
of Leprosy Mission Canada. 
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PICTURED RECEIVING their Religion-in-Life badges at Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., . 
are Craig Cornell, with Cub leader Doug Sullivan, and Robin Frank, with her mother, Jane 
Grenier-Frank. 
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A SERVICE RECOGNIZING the ministers who have served the congregation of New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont., for the past 88 years was held in the church lecture 
hall, where the ministers’ portraits were hung. Pictured in front of some of the portraits are 
(left to right): Bob Rankin, convener of the memorial fund committee; George Hutchinson, 
church historian; Rev. John Hibbs, current minister; Don Marquardson, clerk of session. 
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PICTURED AT THE Service of Dedication for the new sanctuary and Christian education 
facility of St. Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, Ont., are (from left): Philip Martin, clerk of 
session; John Hopkins, convener, building committee; Murray Ross, architect; Trevor 
Francis, trustee; Dr. Thomas Eng, Moderator, East Toronto Presbytery, Gladys Balsdon, 
elder; Elizabeth Sharpe, trustee; Rev. Angus McGillivray, minister; Ann Milne, church 
educator; Larry Thiessen, board convener; Dr. John Cameron, Moderator 117th General 
Assembly; Maurice Rochon, elder; Donald Cockburn, trustee; William Hopkins, elder. 
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PICTURED WITH members of the congregation of Calvin Hungarian Church, Calgary, is 
Bishop Lorant Hegedus of Budapest (middle row, third from right) during a recent visit to 
the church. 
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AGNES HENDERSON'S 100th birthday 
(June 15) was celebrated by the congrega- 
tion of St. Paul’s Church, Winchester, 
Ont., at its 135th anniversary service, held 
June 14. Agnes, a 70-year member of St. 
Paul’s Church, was presented with plaques, 
flowers and best wishes by the congrega- 
tion, the town and members of Parliament. 
The presentations were preceded by a 
dinner which included birthday cake. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial 
Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., gathered in the 
church hall following the morning service, 
May 31, to honour Mary Selstrom on her 
85th birthday at a celebration hosted by 
her daughter, Alice Freschette. Following 
lunch, Rev. John Yoos served as M.C. for 
a program of musical numbers and pres- 
entations. Family members and former 
neighbours of Mary Selstrom joined in the 
celebration. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Drummond 
Hill Church, Niagara Falls, held a dinner 
and musical revue to celebrate its 190th 
anniversary in May. Among those partici- 
pating in the revue was Elvis. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RESOURCE CENTRE of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont., was officially opened earlier this year. The 
centre, in the newly decorated Gilmour Room, is equipped with 
books and resource materials for the congregation and presbytery 
members to enjoy and use for study. Pictured are Catharine Hare 
(left), founding convener of the Resource Centre committee, and 
Rev. Karen Timbers. 


A GOWN AND HOOD were presented to Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., on the occasion of 
receiving his Doctor of Ministry degree from the Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary. The presentation was made after the morning 
service on June 7, by Gerald Staples, a member of the session. 
Joan Atkinson, wife of Dr. Atkinson, was presented with flowers 
by Jean Thompson. A reception was held in the Sunday school 
hall. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., recently completed its 100th anniversary year by planting 100 
trees in Sturdy Park. The trees were an expression of thanks to 
God and of concern for the greening of the Earth. 


PICTURED IS Rev. Terry Samuel, who was honoured by the con- 
gregation on his 15th year as minister of Grace Church, Etobicoke, 
Ont., with the presentation of a Robert Bateman print and a purse 
for a “weekend off” (including Sunday). 


STRATHCONA PARK CHURCH, Kingston, Ont., combined its 
annual Sunday school picnic and barbecue with a farewell party 
and presentation for its ministers. Pictured are Dana and Rev. 
Doug Rollwage, who took up new duties at Guildwood Community 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., in August. 


THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM for three generations of the 
Wilson family was celebrated in St. Giles’ Church, Sarnia, Ont., 
recently. Baptized were Lee Wilson, his son George, and grand- 
daughter Liticia Marilyn Faye Wilson. Shown with them are Rev. 
John Duncan, Debra Wilson and (far right) elder Faye Wilson. 
(Ed. note: The Record reminds readers that pictures of baptisms 
are not normally included in People and Places. An exception has 
been made because of the unusual nature of this service.) 
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ia, Ont., and a 
retired elementary school principal, who was part of a three-person team, sponsored by the 
Canadian Teachers Federation and respective provincial associations which visited Nepal this 
year. The threesome was in Nepal to teach organizational and leadership skills to local 
educators. For his part, Fred learned much about the seemingly overwhelming odds the 
Nepalese people face in their day-to-day survival, and developed the utmost respect for the 
positive way in which they face such odds. He also learned how to play a native game called 
Karom, with Rupa, the 10-year-old son of one of the Nepalese tutors who served as a guide. 
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ON SUNDAY, May 3, 250 people gathered at Crieff Hills Community for the opening of 
a new library dedicated to the memory of Rev. Forbes Thomson and Rev. Bert van Mossel. 
Dr. Thomson, who served many years as senior minister at St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, 
Ont., was the first convener of the Maclean Estate Committee (the board of Crieff Hills). 
Bert van Mossel served as convener of the finance subcommittee while he was minister at 
Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont. Both men were strong supporters of Crieff Hills as a place 
for the laity to be trained to serve in church related activities, within and outside of the 
congregation. The library’s resources are aimed at helping laypeople develop as leaders. 
Among those in attendance were Judge Lorna van Mossel and Catherine Thomson, their 
children and grandchildren, as well as members of the congregations where they had served, 


and many old friends. 
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A SENIORS RECOGNITION SERVICE was held at St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Finch, Ont., 
recently. Those recognized included: (back row, from left): William Sanderson, Ellery 
MacMillan, Muriel MacMillan, Harold Marcellus, Rev. Donald MacMillan. (front row, from 
left): Emma Casselman, Sarah Presley, Isabel Vollrath, Hattie Naidow, Anna Baker and 
Nellie MacMaster. 
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WHEN DR. JOHN ALLAN, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., 
visited Hungary as Moderator of the 116th 
General Assembly, the congregation 
learned of the need for theological books 
for the college there, and for financial 
assistance to enable Ukrainian students to 
attend seminary. St. Andrew’s received 
books from the former Covenant Com- 
munity in Duncan and from other sources, 
and raised enough money to ship them to 
Hungary. An ongoing fund will also enable 
two students to attend next year’s classes. 
Ken Thomas, an elder of the congregation, 
is pictured packing some of the books. 


Each year, the Superintendent of Missions 
for the Synod of British Columbia travels 
to the Yukon to re-establish contact with 
Yukoners who have Presbyterian roots. 
Early this year, the current superintendent, 
Rev. Robert Garvin, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, made his second trip 
north, stopping in Whitehorse and Faro. In 
Whitehorse, he invited people who were 
on the mailing list of the former First 
Presbyterian Church, which was closed in 
the mid-1970s, and the members of four 
Presbyterian families who have recently 
moved to the Yukon to attend a “Presby- 
terian Evening” at a local motel. His 
purpose was not to establish a new con- 
gregation but to provide an opportunity 
for the 14 people who attended to touch 
base with their Presbyterian background. 
Copies of Living Faith, the Presbyterian 
Record, and a pamphlet called “The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada: A Thinking 
Church with a Tender Heart” were shared, 
as well as stories about life in the Yukon. 
A pot-luck supper, worship and commun- 
ion service are planned for 1993. In Faro, 
Robert Garvin led in worship at the 
Church of the Apostles, an ecumenical 
ministry supported by the Presbyterian, 
Anglican, Lutheran and United churches. 
Despite the fact Faro is a mining town, 
with a population that has dwindled along 
with the fortunes of the mining industry, 
35 people joined in worship. 
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Members of Diaconal Order gathered for 13th Biennial Council. 


13th Biennial Council 
“Hope in the Midst of Change” 
was the theme of the 13th Bi- 
ennial Council of the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries, held June 15- 
18 in Hamilton, Ontario. 

The opening worship service 
introduced the Council’s theme 
and also provided an opportunity 
to remember Judy Young who died 
May 22. Judy’s 25 years of service 
as a member of the Order, and her 
work with St. Andrew’s Church, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, were cele- 
brated by the Council in 1990. 

In devotions, discussions and 
small groups, members considered 
this year’s theme and the future of 
the Order as its status changes 
within the Presbyterian Church. 
One positive sign was the attend- 
ance, for the first time in the 
church’s history, of six members of 
the Order as commissioners to this 
year’s General Assembly. At the 
Assembly, a recommendation giv- 
ing members of the Order a voice 
and vote in the church courts was 
adopted. 

Several special guests were wel- 
comed to the 13th Biennial Coun- 
cil. Dr. Helen Goggin outlined the 
four-year program at Knox College 
and the various means by which 
members of the Order can upgrade 
their academic standards. Rev. 
Glen Davis explained the changes 
and the new agencies at the 
national offices which have 


occurred under restructuring, and 
the place of the Order within the 
new Structure. Rev. Karen Timbers 
led the members in a look at the 
way the Order had coped with 
changes in the past and how they 
might develop both personally and 
corporately in order to adapt to 
the future. 

Deacon Emmanuel William 
Udoh and Deaconess Chinema 
Cheetham West from Nigeria, who 
were in Canada to attend the 
World Federation of Diakonia 
meetings in Wolfville, N.S., June 


19-26, were also guests at Council. 

While this year’s Council ex- 
plored the challenges that accomp- 
any change, it also acknowledged 
members of the Order who were 
experiencing long-term unemploy- 
ment or facing possible job loss 
due to fiscal restraints or re- 
structuring. 

Three members of the Order who 
will retire this year — Ivy Howard, 
Evelyn Murdoch and Lois Powrie 
— were honoured with the pres- 
entation of gifts. Humorous skits 
depicting their possible vacation 
plans preceded the presentations. 

The closing worship — service 
recognized the Order’s past con- 
tributions and directed its mem- 
bers to the challenges they face in 
their ministries of education, nur- 
ture, pastoral care, administration 
and mission. 
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Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
General Assembly 

The 152nd General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
took place in Belfast, June 1-5. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. John Dunlop, 
minister of Rosemary congrega- 
tion, Belfast, was elected Moder- 
ator. 

The Assembly met in the refurb- 
ished Church House complex for 
most of the week, with the excep- 
tion of Tuesday which was spent in 
Carrickfergus to mark the 350th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
first presbytery there in 1642. 

The Assembly gave its encourage- 
ment to the continuing talks con- 
cerning Northern Ireland and 
passed a resolution “calling upon 
the government authorities and 
politicians to continue with cour- 
age and urgency the search for a 
practical agreement on the future 
government of Northern Ireland.” 
Other resolutions called upon 
church members to support their 
prayers with action in the pursuit 
of peace and to bear in mind con- 
stantly the soon-forgotten victims 
of the violence in Northern Ire- 
land. 

The declared intention of the 
government to introduce a national 
lottery drew the concern of the 
Assembly. It asserted that the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
believes the principle of gambling 
to be “destructive of character, and 
contrary to the long-term interest.” 

A recent review of education ad- 
ministration in Northern Ireland 
schools was highlighted when the 
denomination’s Education Board 
suggested it would support a sys- 
tem which allowed for a middle 
tier of administration between the 
Department of Education and the 
schools and colleges. This middle 
tier would be representative of “all 
those with a legitimate interest in 
the system — local areas, the 
churches, parents, the community 
outside education and the existing 
voluntary grammar schools.” 

In other matters before the 
Assembly, congregations were 
asked to raise £2 million (about 
$3.4 million U.S.) in 1992 for the 
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work of all its missions and 
agencies at home and overseas. 

The church’s Doctrine Commit- 
tee presented its completed report 
on the Masonic Order. The Gen- 
_ eral Assembly adopted a resolution 
_disapproving of communicant 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church being involved in Free- 
masonry. 

The Assembly’s interest and com- 
mitment to the social needs of the 
community were reflected in 
reports concerning the work of 
hospital and prison chaplains, work 
among the deaf at Kingham 
Church, the Residential Trust’s 
work in providing homes for the 
elderly, and the _ rehabilitation 
centre in Belfast for alcohol and 
drug addicts. 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
General Assembly 

At a time when American Protest- 
ants are anxiously seeking identity 
and stability, churches are perform- 
ing a delicate balancing act be- 
tween honouring tradition and res- 
ponding to the prevalent American 
impatience with the status quo. 
Such balancing acts were demon- 
strated at the 204th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), held in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, June 2-10. 

The Assembly opened with a con- 
troversial Indian ritual in which 
unwanted spirits are expelled and 
favourable ones attracted by walk- 
ing through smoking sage. Some 
delegates denounced the ceremony 
as pagan, while some Native 
Americans protested the incorpor- 
ation of elements of their heritage 
into Christian liturgical practice. 

On the second day of the Assem- 
bly, John M. Fife, pastor of South- 
side Church, Tuscon, Arizona, was 
elected Moderator on the second 
ballot, beating out W. Frank Har- 
rington, minister of the denomina- 
tion’s largest congregation, 8,000- 
member Peachtree Church in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Fife is best 
known for his work with the Sanc- 
tuary Movement. He was, in fact, 
convicted on federal charges of 
sheltering undocumented refugees 
from Central America and given 
five years’ probation. 

After his election, Fife said he 
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Never Say Never 


* She will never be healthy 
¢ She will never be educated 


and an education. Please sponsor 
a needy child today. 


¢ She will never know a decent meal 
¢ She will never have a home 


Sponsorship can change all of that. 
For only $25 a month - that’s just 
83* a day - you can give a child 
nutritious food, clothes, medical care Never Say Never 
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Christian Children’s Fund of Canada has been sponsoring needy children in 
developing countries for over 50 years. During that time, more than 2 million 
children, families and communities of all faiths have been saved. Sponsor a 
needy child today. 


L] YES, 


a | am unable to become a Sponsor at this time, 
but enclosed is my one-time gift of $ 


| would like to sponsor a needy child for $25 a month. 
Enclosed is my first cheque. 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 


City/Town 


Province Postal Code 


Telephone ( ) 
Christian Children's Fund of Canada is a registered charity #0211987-01. 


Christian Children's Fund of Canada 
1027 McNicol! Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1W 3X2 


PRO0992 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-AND-KIDS 
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~~ FFROM THE PAST RECORD 


" Setreribes 1967 
(25 years) 


I am a convinced Presbyterian and 
consider our church today to be a 
potential leader among Canadian 
churches, but I hope to God I am 
a Christian first and last, and a 
Presbyterian only by the way. 

— from a theme address _ by 
Joseph C. McLelland at The Pres- 
byterian College 


September 1942 
(50 years) 


Eleventh Annual Summer School 

Synod of Saskatchewan 
For the week of July 6th to 13th, 
some 90 young people assembled 
at the Presbyterian Residence, Sas- 
katoon, delegated from all parts of 
the province for the Eleventh 
Annual Summer School of the 
Synod of Saskatchewan. During 
the week the chief speaker was 
Rev. E. H. Johnson, returned mis- 
sionary from China... 

Rev. R. M. Ransom of Rosetown 
conducted a group studying The 
Church and Reconstruction; Rev. 
D. St. Clair Campbell of Weyburn 
led another whose subject was 
Redemption in St. John and St. 
Paul; and Miss Mary Anderson, 
returned missionary from Japan, at 
present deaconess for the Pres- 
bytery of Saskatoon, a third group 
in Leadership Training. ... 

The week was climaxed by the 
consecration service on Sunday 
night when Rev. John Brent of 
Coleville spoke on _ Decision. 
Special congratulations are due to 
Rev. and Mrs. James Young of 
Saskatoon who served efficiently as 
Dean and House Mother respect- 
ively, to a large and lively family; 
to Rev. R. L. Taylor of Indian 
Head, Convener of Young People’s 
Work in Saskatchewan, for effect- 
ively guiding the school through its 
activities; to Miss Ruby Walker, 
deaconess for the Presbytery of 
Moose Jaw, for untiringly adding 
to the pleasure of the school with 
her music; to Mr. Allan L. Farris, 
Student minister at Sylvania, for his 
work in the recreational field... 
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September 1917 
(75 years) 


Is it Right? Will It Pay? 
These two questions touch two 
controlling influences in life. “Is it 
right?” appeals to conscience. 
“Will it pay?” appeals to reason. 
The former appeals to the moral 
sense, the latter to common sense. 

. .. But when a thing has neither 
“right” nor “pay” to commend it, 
when it is not right morally nor 
pays commercially, its practice by 
intelligent beings is incomprehens- 
ible. 

Yet such a practice it is which 
has led to the present writing, the 
custom all too common in our 
church, of keeping the givings of 
the people in the financial treasury 
of the congregation till the end of 
the year, and compelling those 
whom the church appoints to carry 
on her work for the year, to bor- 
row from the banks at a high rate 
of interest, to do the work of the 
year, until the givings of the people 
for the year are sent in at the end 
of the year.... 


September 1892 
(100 years) 


Our Sabbath Schools 

. the season of the year has 
come again when an infusion of 
fresh energy and _ activity is 
required in every department of 
Sabbath School work. . . . Disguise 
it as we may, the weakest point in 
the economy of the Sabbath School 
is inefficient teaching, The work 
has become too large and the 
interests at stake are too weighty 
to be any longer treated with in- 
difference. We have nearly, if not 
quite, 100,000 scholars enrolled in 
our Sabbath Schools. Justice to 
them demands that there should be 
something like 10,000 well trained 
teachers. ... 


News continued 


interpreted the vote as a sign his 
2.9 million-member denomination, 
and other mainline churches, were 
not about to abandon support for 
liberal social causes in an attempt 
to boost membership. 

Striving to chart a moderate 
course, the Assembly voted on 
June 8 to approve a wide-ranging 
Majority Report from the Special 
Committee on Problem Pregnan- 
cies and Abortions. The approved 
policy emphasizes the denomina- 
tion “does not advocate abortion 
but instead acknowledges circum- 
stances in a sinful world that make 
abortion the least objectionable of 
difficult options.” It also affirms 
women’s ability “to make good 
moral choices in regard to problem 
pregnancies.” 

As one commissioner put it, the 
report is a “peculiarly Presbyterian 
gift” to the world that “both up- 
holds choice and upholds life.” 

In other matters: the Assembly 
rejected a proposal to meet bienni- 
ally; rejected an overture calling 
for equalization of pension benefits 
of church professionals; approved 
an overhauled system of calling 
pastors and other church workers 
that puts emphasis on “call” over 
“placement” (the revised system is 
to be sent out for at least two 
years of testing and review); cut 
the denomination’s unified mission 
budgets for 1992-93 while raising 
per capita budgets in an attempt to 
achieve a balanced budget by 1995; 
and rejected an overture that 
would have affirmed the Boy 
Scouts of America’s right to set its 
own membership criteria and pur- 
poses, as well as a commissioner’s 
resolution that would have encour- 
aged churches to host only troops 
that do not discriminate against 
gay Scouts and leaders. 

One of the strangest events at the 
Assembly occurred during its last 
two days when W. Clark Chamber- 
lain, hailed as “the Ross Perot of 
the Presbyterian Church,” defeated 
two-term Stated Clerk James 
Andrews on the third ballot in vot- 
ing held June 9. The vote was 
considered indicative of grassroots 
unrest in the church as well as the 
country. However, less than 24 
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hours later, on the last day of the 
Assembly, Chamberlain stunned 
the delegates by announcing he 
was rejecting the Stated Clerk’s job 
for “reasons that are weighty and 
personal to me.” A second elec- 
tion was held and Andrews was 
reinstated. 

Andrews said his earlier defeat 
taught him something about the 
church’s mood: “The church is 
weary Of dissension in its leaders 
and its leading representative 
bodies.” He promised to avoid 
“any indication of animosity or 
partisanship in the future.” 
(Sources: The Presbyterian Outlook, 
The Christian Century) 


Presbyterian College honours 
Joe McLelland 


Joseph and Audrey McLelland are 
pictured with the portrait of Dr. McLelland, 
presented to The Presbyterian College by 
the Graduates Society. Seen with them is 
the artist, Maria Gabankova, 


A Symposium on Theology and 
Religion was held at The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal in May 
1992 to honour Professor Joseph 
C. McLelland, who has retired as 
McConnell Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion at McGill University, 
being named Emeritus Professor at 
the Convocation in June. The 
symposium included such distin- 
guished scholars as Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith, Gregory Baum, and 
Prof. Alister McGrath of Oxford 
University who also delivered the 
Anderson Lectures. 

The proceedings ended with the 
Graduates Society luncheon on the 
day of Convocation, when the Soci- 
ety presented the college with a 
portrait of Dr. McLelland to be 
hung in the library. The artist, 
Maria Gabankova of Toronto, was 


present to unveil the portrait along 
with Rev. Dr. George Vais, the 
Graduates Society president. 

In addition to his work as 
teacher, and for 10 years Dean of 
the Faculty of Religious Studies, 
Prof. McLelland has been a mem- 
ber of The Presbyterian College 
faculty for 35 years. He is cur- 
rently serving as Acting Principal 
during Dr. Klempa’s sabbatical. 

The symposium had a general 
theme, “Theology and Religion,” 
with three topics: Reformation 
Studies and Theology, Religious 
Pluralism, and Philosophy and 
Religion. 

The interaction among _philos- 
ophy of religion, historical 
theology and world religions has 
been Prof. McLelland’s concern for 
35 years. Historically, Christian 
theology has always had philosophy 
as partner, usually in a positive 
way as apologetic, often as critic. 
Special periods for his research in- 
clude the Alexandrian Fathers 
(Philo, Clement and Origen), 
Thomas Aquinas, Renaissance- 
Reformation, and the 19th-20th 
centuries. He has maintained 
interest since his doctoral studies 
in the Italian Peter Martyr Ver- 
migli, a “Calvinist Thomist,” in 
whose thought these areas con- 
verge. The contemporary theme of 
religious pluralism relates to his 
interest in world religions, a sub- 
ject he taught for seven years on 
coming to Montreal. 

All three interconnections serve 
to highlight a form of philosophi- 
cal theology McLelland calls 
“modal.” This project explores the 
different modalities of belief and 
unbelief from one religion to an- 
other, from science to ideology, 
and from a global to a cosmic 
context. Thus he sees the three 
emphases — _ philosophy of 
religion, Reformation studies, 
religious pluralism — as inwardly 
related in developing an integrated 
philosophy of life with the widest 
relevance. 


Slide presentation traces 
Christian history through 
paintings 

A slide presentation by Tom and 
Kay Hayes entitled “From Adam 


to the Apocalypse” was shown at 
several churches in the Presbytery 
of Westminster, B.C., in May. 
They were guests of the presby- 
tery’s congregational life com- 
mittee from May 5-15. Their pres- 
entation looks at the history of 
Christian belief as depicted by 
some of the world’s great paint- 
ings. (Ed. note: It was Tom Hayes 
who supplied the slide for the June 
1991 issue of the Record.) Music 
appropriate to various themes in 
the presentation is supplied by 
Tom and Kay. 

While guests of the Westminster 
Presbytery, they spoke at Whalley 
Church, Surrey; Richmond Church 
and Fairview Church, Vancouver; 
St. Andrews & St. Stephen’s 
Church, North Vancouver; and 
First Church, New Westminster. 

The presentation was free of 
charge, but nearly $500 in dona- 
tions was received and _ later 
donated to a family in need. 

Congregations or _ interested 


groups can contact Tom and Kay 
Hayes at 18 Chatfield Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. M3B 1K6. Tel. 416- 
447-9416. 


Alan P. F. Sell 


Nancy Cocks 


Nancy Cocks joins VST faculty 
Dr. Nancy Cocks, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
most recently Associate Secretary 
for Faith and Witness at the Can- 
adian Council of Churches in Tor- 
onto, is joining the faculty of the 
Vancouver School of Theology this 
fall as teaching pastor. Cocks has 
taught previously at VST as a ses- 
sional lecturer and during summer 
school. 

“T am delighted and excited to be 
part of the school community 
again,” says Cocks. She brings 
both an academic and pastoral 
background to her new post, hav- 
ing taught at Toronto School of 
Theology and Knox College, and 
having served Presbyterian con- 
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fi LN CONSIDER YOUR CALL 


. CALLED TO AN 
EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY? 
| 


\ 


Christian Education Gs 


at Knox College is: 


® an integrated course of study 

® specialization in the educational field 

® drawing on resources from Knox College 
and the Toronto School of Theology 

@ leading to the M.Div. degree 

® eligible for ordination or designation 


For more information, write: 


Mrs. Marjory Cummings, Registrar, 
Knox College, 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
(416) 978-4501 


KNOX COLLEGE — 
BUILDING ON THE PAST, PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 


Mississauga, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncescalles Avenue (at Howark Park) 
Toronto, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windermere) 
Toronto, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4399 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 


Islington, 231-2283 
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News continued 


gregations in Ontario and British 
Columbia. She holds a Doctor of 
Theology degree from Toronto 
School of Theology. 


Alan P. F. Sell to take up 
new post 
Noted religious studies professor — 
Alan P. F. Sell, who has occupied 
the Chair of Christian Thought at 
the University of Calgary since 
January 1988, has been appointed 
to the Chair of Christian Doctrine 
at The United Theological College, 
Aberystwyth, within the Aberyst- 
wyth and Lampeter School of 
Theology of the University of 
Wales, effective October 1, 1992. 
Before going to Calgary, Dr. Sell 
was most recently based in Geneva 
as Theological Secretary of the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. He is also a past contri- 
butor to the Presbyterian Record. 


ELIC Office destroyed by fire 

In the early morning of May 14, 
the office complex that housed the 
English Language Institute China 
(ELIC) in Vancouver was des- 
troyed by fire. The blaze spread 
quickly through the building, leav- 
ing 40 small businesses and offices 
without most of their equipment 
and files. There were no injuries. 

As a result of the fire, ELIC 
Canada, an organization that sends 
Christian professionals to China 
and Mongolia to teach English, has 
lost its accumulated lists of pros- 
pective teachers, supporting 
churches and Christian colleges. 
No records were salvaged from the 
building. 

In the past four years, more than 
50 Christian professionals from 
Canada have participated in the 
year and summer teaching pro- 
grams. Another 30 Canadians will 
be placed at colleges and universi- 
ties in China and Mongolia in the 
1992 programs. 

Any individuals, churches or col- 
leges who have expressed an inter- 
est in ELIC’s programs are asked 
to call the Vancouver office at 1- 
800-663-0372 to re-establish con- 
tact with ELIC. 


NITSCH, REV. ELIZABETH, 72, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died June 19 in Toronto. 

Elizabeth Nitsch was born in Nagyvarad, 
Transylvania. She studied at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, Maine. In 1977 
she moved to Canada where she served 
Calvin Hungarian Church, Calgary. For 
10 years, she ministered in Anishinabe 
Youth Centre, Winnipeg. She was Direc- 
tor of First Hungarian Church, Windsor 
from which she retired after 10 years. 

Elizabeth is survived by her mother 
Ilona Mester, daughter Elizabeth and two 
grandchildren, son Rev. Gabor Nitsch 
(Montreal) and four grandchildren. 

ROBINSON, STEPHEN T., 80, died sud- 
denly May 25 in Jaffray Melick, B.C. 

Born in Uckfield, England, Stephen 
Robinson came to Canada at age 19 and 
settled in the London, Ontario, area. 
After graduating from Ontario Bible 
College in 1938, he spent one year in 
Saskatchewan in mission work. In 1941 
he married Agnes Ramsay. They were 
involved in the catering business and 
served in Central Presbyterian Church, 
Brantford, Ont. In 1958 he was 
appointed by the Presbyterian Church to 
Native work in Kenora and served there 
for more than 20 years. 

Robinson was past-president of the 
Kenora Rotary Club, a Gideon for more 
than 20 years, an elder of First Church in 
Kenora, a faithful choir member and good 
friend to all he met. He was fond of 
music and an avid gardener. 

Stephen Robinson is survived by wife 
Agnes, daughter Marie and husband Abe 
Loewen, and three grandchildren. 

YOUNG, JUDITH ANNE, 49, a diaconal 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died May 22 in Owen Sound, 
Ont. 

Judy Young was director of Christian 
education for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church in Owen Sound for almost 21 
years. She previously held a similar four- 
year post in Brampton. Her interests and 
activities encompassed children, youth and 
adults in the church and community. She 
was active in Canadian Girls in Training 
and Explorers groups. 

Judith also served internationally with 
the Association of Presbyterian Church 
Educators. 

ANDERSON, DR. WALTER 
FREDERICK, 82, a patron of the Heri- 
tage Society, he took initiative in 
preserving First Presbyterian Church, 
Kelowna and the Benvoulin church as 
historical buildings; elder, faithful 
supporter of all activities, St. David’s, 
Kelowna, B.C. 

BAILEY, ARTHUR LEONARD, 83, long- 
standing active member, former chair 
board of managers, elder 5 years, 
Beaches, Toronto, July 4. 

BARKER, ERNEST, 90, former elder, 
Gordon, Burnaby, B.C., and Fairview, 


DEATHS 


Vancouver, July 1; father of Rev. Kenneth 
Barker, Rev. Harvie Barker, Bernice Shih. 

BROWN, Robert “Bob,” 61, elder, West- 
minster, Estavan, Sask., and St. Andrew’s, 
Nanaimo, B.C., May 28. 

CALLUM, WILLIAM JAMES “BILL,” 83, 
longtime member, faithful elder, choir 
member, representative of session and to 
General Assembly, New St. James, Lon- 
don, Ont., and First, Chatham, Ont., 
strong supporter of Crieff Hills Commun- 
ity, June 5. 

CAMERON, AUDREY, 81, member, First, 
Regina, July 15. 

COBURN, MARGARET, 83, former choir 
member, past-president WMS, lifelong 
member, Duff's, Puslinch, Ont., May 26. 

COWAN, DAVID, 52, active member, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Hagersville, Ont., 
June 30. 

DAVIS, WILLIAM ERNEST, 75, active 
member, board of managers, cemetery 
board, Burns, Ashburn, Ont., Dec. 17. 

DOHERTY, EUPHEMIA, 80, longtime 
member, WMS life member, active choir 
member, Chalmers, Calgary, Dec. 1991. 

DUNLOP, GRETTA ISABELL, 78, long- 
time member, St. Andrew’s, Wyoming, 
Ont., July 14. 

DUNSTAN, WILLIAM DONALD, elder, 
longtime member, St. Andrew’s, New- 
market, Ont., June 8. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, 93, faithful member 
77 years, longtime elder, representative 
elder, choir member, St. Matthew’s, 
Montreal, June S. 

FISHER, TOM, elder, 
Toronto, April 12. 

FITZSIMMONS, PEARL MABEL, 87, 
longtime member, St. Paul’s, Glammis, 
Ont., July 5. 

HENDERSON, ETHEL IRENE, WMS 
honorary life member, active in Children 
of the Church, Explorers and Sunday 
school in various churches, July 26; wife 
of Rev. Charles D. Henderson of Exeter, 
Ont. 

JAMIESON, DR. W. DAWSON S., 94, 
ordained elder in 1938, Melville, Brussels, 
Ont.; member, elder, Glenview, Toronto, 
March 13. 

KEEFER, MARY ELIZABETH 
“BESSIE,” 90, lifelong member, WMS life 
member, Women’s Club, Ladies Aid, 
Caledonia Church, Caledonia, Ont., June 
pesy. 

LYALL, GORDON, 85, longtime member, 
Caledonia Church, Caledonia, Ont., April 


Bonar-Parkdale, 


°: 

LYNN (HILL), “PEARL,” 88, London, 
Ont., July 6; wife of the late Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. Hill. 

MacARTHUR, TED, longtime active mem- 
ber, trustee, senior elder 46 years, 
Wychwood-Davenport, Toronto, June 17. 

MacDONALD,NORMAN ALEXANDER, 
70, longtime ruling elder, past rep- 
resentative elder, St. Andrew’s, Kamloops, 
B.C. 

MacFARLANE, CATHERINE, deaconess 
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at St. Giles, Moser River, N.S., 1945-59 
and in Sherbrooke and Cape Breton 
before becoming a teacher; in Moser 
River, June 10. 

MAIN, JOAN NORMA, elder, active mem- 
ber, past-president and _past-treasurer 
Nettie Main Auxiliary WMS, Knox, Shef- 
field, Ont., June 5. 

McKECHNIE, JOHN ROBERT, 38, valued 
member, board of managers, choir, Cen- 
tral, Vancouver, tragically May 19. 

McLEAN, WINNIFRED FLORENCE, 98, 
adherent, Westminster, Paisley; longtime 
member, Knox, Burgoyne, Ont., May 28. 

MICKUS, MAY, longtime member, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., July 24. 

MILNE, STEPHEN ALEXANDER, 78, 
faithful elder, former clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s Humber Heights, Etobicoke, 
Ont., May 6. 

MORRISON, ANNE, 90, dedicated mem- 
ber of Mary Martha Ladies Group, long- 
time devoted member, Rogers Memorial, 
Toronto, May 19. 

MUNROE, MARGARET CHRISTINA, 
organist and choir director 57 years, 
former mission circle member, West- 
minster, New Glasgow, N.S., May 31; 
daughter of the late Rev. Hugh and Mary 
Ethel Munroe. 

PLOEG, HARRY, 57, elder, Sunday school 
superintendent, trustee, Zion, Sunnidale 
Corners, Ont., March 19. 

REID, SAMUEL, 91, longtime member, 
elder, choir member, St. Paul’s, Hartney, 
Man., May 20. 

REVELL, JAMES M., 79, longtime mem- 
ber, elder 29 years, representative elder, 
St. Paul’s, Ingersoll, Ont., July 15. 

SMITH, GORDON. W., 95, lifetime mem- 
ber, elder over 40 years, Burns, Milverton, 
Ont., June 4. 

SNIEDER, JOYCE, 63, member 17 years, 
active in Ladies Auxiliary, Knox, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., May 23. 

STEINACKER, DEBBIE, 18, active in 
young people’s work, Burns, Milverton, 
Ont., May 28 in a car accident. 

STEWART, BESSIE M., 94, longtime faith- 
ful member, active in Women’s Associ- 
ation, missions committee, church camp 
committee, life member Senior Afternoon 
WMS, Knox, Midland, Ont. 

SULLIVAN, ISOBEL, 79, member, First, 
Regina, July 16. 

TEARE, DR. FREDERICK W., 67, long- 
time member, elder over 30 years, clerk of 
session, active in church outreach and 
Christian education, Willowdale Church, 
Willowdale, Ont., May 30. 

WALKER, JESSIE LANG, member 40 
years, longtime choir member, St. 
Andrew’s, Newmarket, Ont., June 4. 

WILSON, MARGARET FORREST, faith- 
ful member, Central, Vancouver, June 12. 

WOOD, JEAN, 88, longtime member, St. 
Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., June 24. 

WORKMAN, DONALD, longtime member, 
faithful elder, First, Port Colborne, Ont., 
June 11. 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 
Currie, Rev. Mavis, MacNab St., Hamilton, 
Ont., June 23. 
Matic, Rev. Kathleen, Brant Hills, 


Burlington, Ont., June 21. 
INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Bannerman, Rev. John, Associate Secretary, 
Education for Discipleship, Life and 
Mission Agency, Presbytery of Pickering, 

Ont., June 29. 

Davis, Rev. Glen, General Secretary, Life 
and Mission Agency, Presbytery of 
Pickering, Ont., June 29. 

Gemmell, Rev. Tom, Principal Clerk of the 
General Assembly and Secretary of the 
Assembly Council, Presbytery of 
Pickering, Ont., June 29. 

Gordon, Rev. Noel, Knox, Oshawa, Ont., 
June 28. 

Mack, Rev. Dr. D. Barry, St. Andrew’s, St. 
Lambert, Que., May 31. 

Morrison, Rev. Ian, Associate Secretary, 
Canada Ministries, Life and Mission 
Agency, Presbytery of Pickering, Ont., 
June 29. 

Sullivan, Rev. Howard, Knox, Meaford, 
Ont., April 14. 

Taylor, Donald A., Associate Secretary, 
Financial Services (Comptroller), Service 
Agency, Presbytery of Pickering, Ont., 
June 29. 

RECEPTION 

Awad, Rev. Nader Hanna, from the 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt, to minister 
in the Arabic-speaking congregation, 
Montreal, June 16. 

Hsu, Rev. Joseph, from the Taiwanese 
Presbyterian Church, Taiwan, to minister 
in the Taiwanese Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal, June 16. 

VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3MO. 

Central Parish pastoral charge (Clyde River, 
Burnside; Canoe Cove; Churchill; Nine 
Mile Creek), P.E.I. Rev. M. Wayne Burke, 
PO Box 103, Charlottetown, P.E.I. CIA 
7K2. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 
Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 
1RO0. 


Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd. New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Eglise St-Luc. Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Ministere 
francophone, Casier postal 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO0, avant 15 Sept. 

Montreal, Chinese (Mandarin). Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Montreal, St..Matthew’s. Rev. Ross Mackay, 
§81 Charon St., Montreal H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa, Gloucester. Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 
343 Bronson Ave., Ottawa L1R 6J2. 

Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 
4K1. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa K2B SH4 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Church. Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Ste. Foy, Que., Eglise St-Marc. Pasteur 
Daniel H. Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Ministere 
francophone, Casier postal 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO, avant 15 Sept. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5 Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1J0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Angus, Zion. Rev. George Cunningham, 
Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6KS5. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
O’Neill, RR 4, Sunderland, Ont. LOC 
1H. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Collingwood, First. Maj. W.C. MacLellan, 
10 Oren Blvd., Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2V 1G7. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. William F. 
Duffy, 130 Clergy St. E., Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road (effective Oct. 
31). Rev. Kenneth Rowland, 24 Stavebank 
Rd. N., Mississauga, Ont. LSG 2TS. 

Orillia, Orillia (St. Andrew’s). Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cres., Barrie, 
Ont. LAN SY6. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
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Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1SS. 
Scarborough, Wexford. Rev. David Murphy, 
20 O’Dell Court, Ajax, Ont. L1S 2W7. 
Sutton West, St. Andrew’s, part-time. Rev. 
Nan St. Louis, 23 Laidlaw St. N., 

Cannington, Ont. LOE 1E0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Knox. Rev. G.A. Beaton, Trinity- 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, 2737 
Bayview Ave., North York, Ont. M2L 
LCS: 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 383. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 383. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Ian Raeburn-Gibson, 
General Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 
2A0. 

Fingal, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Karen Timbers, 43 White St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. NSR 3T6. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1VS. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7N 3C2. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 
Ont. NOK 1M0o. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway Church, 
Rockway. Rev. Hugh Jones, Drummond 
Hill Presbyterian Church, 6136 Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 1T1. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. John Duncan, 
149 Watson St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 6T9. 

Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 4S4. 

Sarnia, St. Giles. Rev. T.A. Rodger, 120 S. 
Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Alex 
Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiverton, Ont. NOG 
2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade. Rev. Robert P. 
Fourney, 405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9A 4N1. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Virden, St. Andrew’s; Lenore, Man. Rev. 
Barbara Alston, Box 148, Hartney, Man. 

ROM 0X0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 
Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
SCO. 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V S5R8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 

Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 

| Sask. S4R 7E7 

-| Synod of Alberta 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V 5B3. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J 0W6. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Tumbler Ridge, St. Paul’s Shared Ministry 
Church. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 
76th Ave., Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 0CS 
or Rev. Ian Morrison, Secretary, Canada 
Ministries, S50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2P 2E1. 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 


Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 

Vernon, Knox. Rev. Doug Swanson, 921- 
20th St. N.E., Salmon Arm, B.C. VIE 
Diez. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
2. Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Person’ with 
social work or minister 
with pastoral experience; 
Financial Officer 
ESL Teachers 
English as a 
Language teacher 
Old Testament Professor 
(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Dr. Marjorie Ross, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 

Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 


DIACONAL VACANCIES 


Toronto, Rosedale, half-time position, 

church school. Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Attn: Convener, Christian 
Education, 129 Mount Pleasant Rd., 
Toronto M4W 283. 


Africa 


China 
Nicaragua Second 


Taiwan 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Director, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519-824-7898). 


ADDRESS CHANGE 
Attach an OLD address label OR — PRINT Name and 


ee ee rete rate raticerccssenssessesssss CONG. COGC.iiiiicensne 


1. OLD ADDRESS: Apt. # 


| Address of YOUR Church. 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 
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The WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, (W.D.), of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, is seeking an EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, effective Jan. 1, 1993. If 
you have strong leadership abilities — are an 
experienced administrator — have training in 
theology and education — are able to work 
easily with all kinds of people, professionals 
and volunteers alike — are in sympathy with 
the aims and purpose of the W.M.S. — have 
knowledge of the Society’s past, and a 
vision of what its future might be — then, 
you are invited to apply, by sending a 
resumé and covering letter to Mrs. Esther 
Powell, Convener of Selection Committee, 
W.M.S., W.D., Room 100, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7, before Sept. 30, 
1992. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for St. Giles Kingsway Presbyterian 
Church, Etobicoke. Allen Organ and four 
professional soloists. Beginning date 
negotiable. Please contact the Music 


Committee by mail at 15 Lambeth Road, 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9A 2Y6, or by phone 
(416) 233-8591 (weekdays 9 a.m. to 12 
noon). 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 

Required by St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Stratford, Ontario. This position 
will have primary responsibility for: 1) 
Christian education program development 
for young adults and their families. 2) 
Visiting homes and shut-ins. Some pulpit 
and parish responsibilities will be shared 
with the minister. 
Reply in confidence to: Search Committee, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 25 St. 
Andrew Street, Stratford, Ontario NSA 1A2. 
Tel. 519-271-5668 


WESTWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

Invites all former Members and Adherents 
to join us in celebration of our 30th 
Anniversary. Special Guests will be the 
Rev. & Mrs. George Vais October 10/92 
and the Rev. & Mrs. Wally Little December 
6/92. For further information write: 197 
Browning Blvd. R3K OL1 or Call: (204) 
837-5706 


Wanted: Used communion set of 175-200 
cups for interdenominational church for 
Seniors vacationing in Portugal. Please 
contact Keith Vanderkruk, R.R. 1, Utterson, 
Ontario POB 1Mo. 


FOR SALE 


85 stacking tubular chairs. Suitable for 
nursery or Sunday school. $5.00 each or 
offer. Phone (416) 255-7463. 
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MepItraTION 


New Life in a Friendly Environment 


Margaret Beale 


Read: II Corinthians 5:16 - 6:2 


W. reached the crest of the hill and there he was — head held high, 
and feet deliberately plodding on toward the future. Not a care in the 


world. 


“Stop! Don’t kill him!” came the cry from the back seat as two excited 
children seized the opportunity to get closer to nature. 


Our Sunday afternoon drive 
quickly turned into a life-saving 
escapade as we stopped to rescue 
George from certain destruction. 
Confident we were literally saving 
his life, and swayed by the pleading 
of two excited and pet-deprived 
children, we decided to _ take 
George home with us, to offer him 
new life in the safety of our back 
garden. 

When we were growing up in 
England, many of our friends 
owned pet tortoises. Surely this 
intelligent Canadian turtle could 
easily adjust to our friendly en- 
vironment. He was certainly an 
inquisitive character, with a great 
outlook on life. Boldly he looked 
out his front door to assess each 
new situation and confidently tried 
to adjust. 

However, we soon realized that, 
unlike the accommodating English 
tortoise, the Canadian turtle was 
not about to adapt to life in a sub- 
division. He turned up his nose at 
people food. Without food his 
new life would be short. George 
could not survive in this alien 
environment. The children were 
not impressed when we decided to 
return Our guest to the local back- 
pond. 

The despondent girls crouched at 
the edge of the water, their tear- 
stained faces reflected in its sur- 
face. Their new-found friend was 
released with shouts of “Goodbye, 
George! Nice knowing you. Come 
back and visit.” The dreaded task 
was accomplished, and the jubilant 
turtle quickly disappeared into the 
weeds and the murky depths below. 
George surprised us a few seconds 
later when he resurfaced. With a 


& 


wave, he signalled “Goodbye, and 
thanks for new life in a friendly 


environment.” 
peared forever. 

September signifies new life in 
many different ways. New school 
semesters begin, and the opportu- 
nity is presented to start over again 
and leave the past behind. In the 
congregation, we make new begin- 
nings in church school and congre- 
gational programs as the intensity 
picks up after the summer months. 
Spirits are renewed by vacations. 
People are more easily motivated, 
and even anxious, to become in- 
volved in the ongoing work of the 
church. 

Paul speaks of newness of life in 
Christ whereby believers are given 
the opportunity, and the means, to 
live the life God intends, in the 
environment he has chosen. God 
saves us from sure destruction and 
gives new opportunities through 
Christ, to live life to the fullest. 
Christians are not magically trans- 
ported to a new environment. 
God leaves them where they are, 
to direct those around them to the 
source of new life. 

“New creation” dictates we feed 
on the Word of God. Yet, often 
we think we know better. Chris- 
tian perspective becomes distorted 
by pride. Growth in Christ be- 
comes stunted. The ability to live 


Then, he disap- 
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and survive in Christian service is 
threatened. We learn the hard way 
that although set free in the new- 
ness of Christ, we can _ easily 
become captives in an alien envir- 
Onment of our own making. 
George didn’t have a choice — we 
do. 

In church we can easily get 
caught up in comfortable life and 
worship styles. We retreat into the 
protective shell of the cultivated 
familiarity and predictability of 
individual congregations. Feeling 
safe from the world in the hands of 
God, we forget that we are his 
hands, and that others are looking 
at us to see him. God charges us 
to create a friendly and ever- 
changing Christ-centred environ- 
ment. In it God, through his 
people, can call others into new 
life. 

Obedience within God’s new 
creation leads to becoming more 
like Christ. Then we can rejoice in 
the privilege of coming back to 
him from the murky depths and 
bondage of human sin to Say: 
Thank you, God, for the gift of 
new life in Christ. Thank you for 
the environment in which you have 
placed us. Thank you for the 
month of September, and the 
Opportunity to meditate on new 
beginnings. 


Prayer 

Eternal God, creator and recreator 
of all things, we give you thanks 
that in Christ you have called us to 
be part of your new creation. Give 
us wisdom from above to use your 
gifts, that we might be fruitful in 
the environment in which you have 
chosen to place us. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen.(] 


Margaret Beale is an elder in Westminster 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Guelph, 
Ont., and editor of Challenge, the 
congregational newsletter. 
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Betty Dee Black: : 
You CAN Make a Difference 


by George Mathewson 


E.. thousands of “snowbirds,” 
Betty Dee Black is heading to 
Florida this October. But the Sar- 
nia hairdresser expects to arrive 
somewhat behind the annual exo- 
dus of sun-seeking Canadians. 
That’s because Betty Dee, as she’s 
better known to clients and friends, 
plans to lace on her sneakers and 
walk the entire 1,930 kilometres 
(1,200 miles) through six states and 
arrive at Plant City near Tampa 
just before Christmas. 

“There are extraordinary possibi- 
lities in ordinary people,” says 
Betty, a vigorous woman who turns 
59 a month before setting out 
October 10. “And I’m very ord- 
inary.” 

The Snowbird Flight for Life 
Walk is quickly taking shape as a 
fundraiser for the Leukemia 
Research Fund. With the help of 
local chapter members, a route has 
been chosen, permission obtained 
from some states, pledge sheets 
and an agenda completed, and 
even some sponsors lined up. Ms. 
Black has mapped out each day’s 
hike through the forest, mountains 
and peanut fields en route. 

Her goal is to tap into the annual 
snowbird phenomenon by encour- 
aging Canadian seniors to partici- 
pate. “Any snowbird can catch up 
to us On any day and join us for a 
segment or two or the whole dist- 
ance,” she said. “So far, seniors 
here have said they’re really hot 
for this. They see me doing it and 
want to share in it.” 

Ms. Black, who prepares wigs for 
chemotherapy patients, and has 
transformed her home of 34 years 
into a leukemia patient guest 
house, said her reasons are simple. 
“Every day of my life I see young 


Betty Dee Black of Sarnia maps out her route to Florida. (Photo: Sarnia Observer) 


people living to die and dying to 
live. This is kind of my mission. 
It’s something I know I can do.” 

Yet, she is concerned about the 
media attention bound to focus on 
her as the event approaches, pre- 
ferring to describe herself only as 
the walk’s “principal” walker. “I’m 
not looking to be a hero. [ don’t 
want to be a hero... I want every- 
body to be a winner and have fun 
with this.” 

To prepare, Ms. Black is logging 
16 to 32 kilometres (10 to 20 
miles) daily, while working a full 
week at her downtown hair salon. 
She plans to retire before setting 
Out. 

Backed by a support vehicle and 


fuelled by “bushels of carrots,” her 
favourite hiking food, she expects 
to walk 67 days with one rest day 
in each State, if everything goes as 
planned. “There’s nothing difficult 
about walking 20 miles a day if 
you're in good shape,” she said. 
“Right now, the only thing I’m 
really afraid of running into is 
hungry dogs.” 

Betty Dee Black is an active 
member of St. Andrew’s Presbyte- 
rian Church in Sarnia. The session 
plans a brief service and send-off at 
7 a.m. On October 10, the day she 
starts her walk.[[] 

This article, which appeared in the Feb. 18, 


1992, edition of the Sarnia Observer, is used 
here with permission. 
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GLEANINGS 


Native View of Land 
The White Man does not under- 
stand our way of life. To him, one 
piece of land is much like another. 
He is a stranger who comes in the 
night and takes from the land 
whatever he needs. . . . He cares 
nothing for the land. He forgets 
his parents’ graves and his chil- 
dren’s heritage. He kidnaps the 
Earth from his children. He treats 
his Mother the Earth and his Bro- 
ther the Sky like merchandise. . . . 
Continue to soil your bed and one 
night you will suffocate in your 
own waste. Humankind has not 
woven the web of life. We are but 
One thread within it. 
— Chief Seattle as quoted by 
James Wall in The Christian 
Century 


The Caring Farmer 
The farmer who cares for his land 
and neglects his prayers is, as a 
farmer, co-operating with God; and 
the farmer who says his prayers 
and neglects his land is failing, as a 
farmer, to co-operate with God. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that 
God is only, or even chiefly, con- 
cerned with religion. 

— William Temple 


Seed Survives 

It always amazes me that seed sur- 
vives — that it has survived thous- 
ands of years, sometimes because 
of us, often in spite of us, always 
by the grace of God. 

I believe the seed survives be- 
cause beside us is the Master 
Sower. Whether our seed is hybrid 
corn or helping compassion, we are 
co-partners with the God who re- 
deems and calls us. 

God gives each of us enough seed 
to plant the fields entrusted to our 
care. To sow that seed, one more 
time, is our calling. 

There is an old saying: “I did not 
find the world desolate when I was 
born. As my parents planted for 
me, so do I plant for my children.” 

— Christine O’Reilly 


Reversal 
Non-urban charges account for 
approximately 45 per cent of the 
charges in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Increasingly, 
their pulpits are being filled by 
ministers of urban background, 
from urban seminaries staffed by 
professors of urban background as 
well. This is a complete reversal of 
approximately 30 years ago when 
both students and staff were pri- 
marily of rural background. 

— Cathrine Campbell 


Basic 

As one farmer quipped: “We’re the 
only people who buy retail and sell 
wholesale.” 

And the next time you go grocery 
shopping, ponder the words of a 
pig farmer: “Farming is basic to 
human life. Farming helps us 
recognize the importance of food 
production, of natural cycles, the 
way ... God created the earth. To 
be part of the process is an import- 
ant way to spend your life. And 
my contribution to society is to 
help others understand that.” 

— from Living Off the Land by 
Diane P. Baltaz 


Yes, There is a Farm Crisis 

I talked with a local farmer whose 
primary crop is honey, but who 
produces grains of various kinds 
planted for his bees. His wife has 
a substantial beeswax crafts busi- 
ness. They are almost in despair 
over the prospect of surviving in 
farming, to the point where she 
has taken a job in a warehouse (5 
a.m. - 1 p.m.). Returns for grain 
sales don’t ever approach produc- 
tion costs, and honey isn’t much 
better. He’s working 15 hours a 
day because he can’t afford hired 
help. When he left school 35 years 
ago to work the farm with his 
father, it was a good life, with 
decent return and_ reasonable 
hours. He recalls his father sitting 
on the porch in the evenings. He 
hasn’t done that in ages himself. 


They want out. If they ever find 
a buyer for the property, they’ll be 
gone. 

— Bruce Cossar 


Part of the Family 

Small rural churches are close to 
the earth in their orientation to 
the faith. They are more physical 
than conceptual and more rela- 
tional than creedal in the expres- 
sion of their faith. The congre- 
gation knows who it is by the ex- 
periences the members have had 
togethers. 

Carl Dudley states that the rural 
church wants in the pastor, not pri- 
marily an efficient leader, great 
preacher, or insightful prophet, but 
as lOVel gee 

Pastors of rural churches too 
often view this as a “stopping 
place” of short duration, a brief 
sojourn on the way to larger, more 
urban churches. Instead, pastors 


need to be committed to staying in 
the rural church long enough to be 
used by God. One comes, not just 
to pastor the church, but to be- 
come part of the family. 

— Oliver Ohsberg 


Rural life is being terribly eroded. 
The crime and drug problems of 
the big city are very much in our 
area. 

Young people do not want to 
stay on the farm because they are 
no longer content to work for 
nothing; and those who do want to 
stay cannot afford to do so. Many 
buy rural property with ideas of 
having some horses or something, 
but they cannot afford to keep the 
property producing. Then it falls 
into disuse. 

The spiritual values involved with 
a sense of accomplishment are 
being lost. Our youth are lost to 
us. The sense of frustration and 
bitterness replaces the contentment 
that comes with accomplishment. 
And this is just the tip of the 
iceberg. 

— Mary Whitson 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


One Canada 


I see that the September 2nd edition of the Toronto Star presented one 
of its “darts” to the General Council of the United Church of Canada for 
what the paper described as “wimping out on Canada” by refusing “to 
endorse a prayer for a unified Canada.” 


I sympathize with the United 
Church. After several years of 
divisive controversy, they desire to 
avoid another potentially explosive 
issue. Besides, how often has the 
church been hoodwinked by 
nationalism, putting country in 
place of God, with disastrous 
results? As one council member 
asked: “In what kind of a position 
will God find himself or herself if 
the United Church of English 
Canada is praying for a unified 
Canada, and the United Church in 
Quebec is praying for a separate 
Quebec?” On the other hand, 
when in recent memory has a 
minority viewpoint inhibited main- 
line churches from voicing their 
opinions? 

Despite legitimate concerns about 
the church entering the debate on 
Canadian unity, I believe enough 
reasons exist to urge a “yes” vote 
in the upcoming referendum. 

My own reason for voting “yes” 
goes, I hope, beyond those of self- 
interest usually offered. I would 
like the opportunity to prove that 
a country with a wide variety of 
races and cultures can be built with 
understanding and generosity. 

The constitutional proposals are 
no more perfect than those who 
framed them, or you and I who will 
live with them. Canada will never 
become the Kingdom of God on 
earth. But with the gift of people 
from all parts of the world, we 
have been given the challenge to 
build in Canada a nation that 
approximates that ideal we so 
often speak about in the church. 
Is there a greater gift to offer to a 
world that seems intent on shatter- 
ing itself in ethnic and cultural 
strife? In a world of choices in- 


volving lesser evils and goods, I 
believe a “yes” vote will provide a 
better possibility for offering such 
a gift. 

At Confederation, George Grant, 
of St. Matthew’s, Halifax, openly 
supported the idea of confedera- 
tion despite the opposition of 
many of his parishioners. Later, in 
1872, he would accompany Sand- 
ford Fleming on an expedition 
across Canada to map out a route 


for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Near the end of his account of that 
journey, published under the title 
Ocean to Ocean, he expresses a 
viewpoint I still find persuasive: 
“We believe that union is better 
than disunion, that loyalty is a 
better guarantee for true growth 
than restlessness or rebellion, that 
building is a worthier work than 
pulling down. ... A great future 
beckons us as a people onward. 
To reach it, God grant to us purity 
and faith, deliverance from the lust 
of personal aggrandizement, unity, 
and invincible steadfastness of 
purpose.” 


A Sign of Past Times 


A New York ad writer could 


not have produced a sign with 
greater impact. Handwritten on a 
piece of cardboard, leaning against 
the produce at the end of the lane, 
it proclaimed: “Corn, $1.25 a 
dozen. Help yourself.” 

Help yourself! And leave your 
money, unattended beside this 
dusty road with no one watching. 

Not a sign of the times. But 
maybe past times? Or times we 
wish still were? Or maybe never 
were except in Our imagination? A 
prophetic sign to tell us how far 
we've come or regressed. This 
sign, three decades past, would 
Startle no one. But today, even in 
the country, it’s as rare as a root 
fence. 

I wondered: “Will people actually 
leave their money? And if they do, 
will someone take what others 
leave?” Only on a rural conces- 
sion at the end of a Mennonite 
lane could you find such naivety. 
Or faith? 

For Thanksgiving month, we’ve 


brought together items from the 
farm and rural church. In prepar- 
ing this issue, we heard of low 
farm prices, depopulation, farm 
accidents and suicides. We lis- 
tened as rural folk struggled to put 
words to their loves and fears. The 
word “community” envelopes both. 
T. S. Eliot best articulates their 
question, “Where is the Life we 
have lost in living?” 

God speaks to us, Buechner re- 
minds us, “at moments of even the 
most humdrum of our days... . 
We must learn to listen,” he goes 
on, “to the cock-crows and ham- 
mering and tick-tock of our lives 
for the holy elusive word that is 
spoken to us out of their depths.” 
And so, a hand-lettered sign beside 
a country road can become a word 
from God? 

We hope that in the stories, mys- 
teries and loose ends we present of 
rural life and struggle you, too, 
may encounter that “holy elusive 
word.” 
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LETTERS 


Yes or No 

The constitutional date is set — 
October 26, 1992. 

The question will be sharp and 
unequivocal — “yes” or “no.” 

The issue is clear — continue or 
terminate. 

The result is uncertain, and that 
frightens me — for my grand- 
children. 

From our politicians, we have 
heard about our country, culture, 
heritage, flag, landscape — _ all 
symbols. 

The reality of Canada, social 
Stability, has received little or no 
attention in political analysis or 
media attention. This is the basic 
issue underlying our October 26 
decision, and the basis of my fears 
for our future and our grand- 
children. 

A “no” answer sets in motion an 
irreversible unravelling of our 
national fabric of health care, 
education, transportation, social 
service, justice system, business 
cohesion, fiscal integrity, national 
defence, etc. All the essential 
ingredients of our country are at 
risk and will ultimately be com- 
promised. 

Current events are playing to 
similar scenarios around the globe. 
All the established institutions of 
our society as we know it today are 
on the table. We are not deciding 
on a modification of our symbols 
and geography. Rather, it is fund- 
amentals of our collective lives as 
farmers, clergy, tradespeople, 


We publish as many letters as 
possible. All are subject to 
editing, and should not ex- 
ceed 200 words. Letters are 
intended to provide for the 


wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publi- 


cation, however, does not 
imply endorsement either by 
the RECORD or The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


scientists, students, teachers, 
seniors, children, caregivers, 
parents, service people, property 
owners, taxpayers, renters, etc. who 
are exposed to an_ irreversible 
downward drift to a smaller, 
leaner, meaner existence in both 
Spirit and body. 

The issue is in our hands now. 
We owe it to ourselves and future 
generations to look beyond the 
symbols and recognize the ulti- 
mate outcome of a “no” answer. 
There will be no assured future for 
our grandchildren. 

G. D. Zimmerman, 
Kleinburg, Ont. 


Margaret Banished 

Recently, while visiting the 
Archives in Knox College, I 
noticed Margaret Wilson’s statue 
was missing from the rotunda. 
Upon enquiry, I was told she had 
been removed to the college board- 
room because her presence was 
offensive to women. Further en- 
quiry elicited information that a 


visiting speaker had been outraged 
that such a symbol of man’s op- 
pression of women should be toler- 
ated in an institution of religious 
higher learning. As a result of 
this, I gather, a vote was taken and 
the senate of the college was pre- 
vailed upon to have the statue 
removed, at substantial cost, to the 
boardroom. 

Personally, I am outraged by this 
action. Margaret Wilson, far from 
being a symbol of man’s oppres- 
sion of women, is a _ shining 
example of a person who was will- 
ing to lay down her life for what 
she believed. 

In the late 17th century, Scotland 
was a most unpleasant place for 
dissenters. The 1680s are known 
as “The Killing Time.” Thousands 
of innocent men, women and child- 
ren, whose only desire was to be 
left alone to worship God in their 
own way, were slaughtered. 
Thousands of others were impris- 
Ooned in such dreadful places as 
Bass Rock or were sold as slaves to 
the West Indies and the American 
colonies. In my view, Margaret 
Wilson represents every one of 
these unfortunate people. Had 
they not been willing to suffer 
unspeakable torments and even 
death in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Presbyterian Church as we 
know it today would not exist. 
Several prominent leaders of the 
early Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land were survivors of the Bass 
Rock Prison. In my respectful 


WATSON’S WORLD 


WHY DID JESUS WANT 
THE DEVIL TO BEA 
POULTRY FARMER? 


WHAT DO 
YOU MEAN? 


SATAN |’ 


WHEN HE SAID 
“GET THEE HENS, 


Noel Watson 
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continued from page 5 


opinion, the action of the college 
senate is an insult to the memory 
of these Scottish Presbyterian 
martyrs. 

It is an indisputable fact of the 
history of our church that Margar- 
et Wilson died chained to a stake 
in the Solway Firth. While that 
type of conduct is unacceptable 
today, it was an unfortunate every- 
day occurrence in 17th-century 
Scotland. I am tired of revisionists 
who want to alter history to suit 
their own points of view. 

Michael Millar, 
Barrie, Ont. 


I had mixed feelings on learning 
that the statue of Margaret had 
been banished from the concourse 
of Knox College. 

In my student days at Knox, there 
were those who proposed similar 
action. Some even tried to relieve 
Margaret’s embarrassment by add- 
ing a brassiere to her ample pro- 
portions, a task made extremely 
difficult by the stake to which she 
was bound. Such efforts were dis- 
couraged as the misguided 
attempts of cultural bohemians, 
people who could not appreciate 
the historical and artistic value of 


the statue. 
But what pietists failed to 
achieve, social reformers have 


succeeded in doing. Notwithstand- 
ing the historical significance of 
Margaret’s statue, it has been 
banned from public display on the 
grounds it encouraged the victimi- 
zation of women. 

What I find curiously inconsistent 
about the action is the way in 
which some of the same social 
reformers are openly displaying 
and promoting, on another part of 
the same campus, the figure of the 
“crucified woman.” 

I’m constrained to ask, Is the 
crucifixion of women any less 
brutal than drowning them at the 
stake? Or any more historically 
accurate? Why banish one from 
public view and turn the other into 
a public icon? 

Surely one can take a firm stand 
against the brutal treatment of 


The controversial statue of 
Margaret Wilson. 


women — men, too, for that 

matter — without responding to an 

anti-intellectualism which separates 
faith from authentic history. 

Kenneth Barker, 

Owen Sound, Ont. 


For four of the 54 years during 
which the statue of Margaret Wil- 
son graced the foyer of Knox Col- 
lege, I lived in residence there. I 
must say I consider the controversy 
Surrounding the recent removal of 
the statue to be, at best, a tempest 
in a teapot. 

If it was removed because the 
subject was portrayed (whether for 
historical or artistic reasons) bare- 
breasted, that strikes me as an 
interesting contrast to the recent 
furore over the purported right of 
women to appear in public nude to 
the waist, since bare female breasts 
are supposedly as acceptable as 


bare male breasts. 

If it was removed for ecumenical 
reasons, that would seem to indi- 
cate that those of us who were 
raised Presbyterian should be 
ashamed, rather than proud, of our 
roots in Oppression, controversy 
and reformation. I sincerely hope 
that is not the case. 

If it was removed as a sign of 
increasing emphasis on political 
correctness, at the expense of free- 
dom of thought, speech and reli- 
gion, then it is a tragedy and a 
travesty. The coincidence of its 
removal with the complaint of a 
visiting American professor would 
seem to favour this possibility. 

If the statue is so inappropriate, 
why does it now occupy a place in 
the Knox College boardroom in- 
stead of being in a storage room or 
(God forbid!) a dumpster? 

R. MacDonald, 
Barrie, Ont. 


For the past two years, I was a 
resident at Knox College. I am 
familiar with the discomfort some 
felt over the presence of the statue 
entitled “The Martyrdom of Mar- 
garet.” The decision to move her 
to the boardroom is, I feel, a ter- 
rible error in judgement. 

There is nothing particularly 
offensive or shocking about the 
statue. Yes, she is a woman tied 
to a pole. But how else were the 
martyrs to be killed? They did not 
drown themselves voluntarily. As 
to the physical representation of 
Margaret, anyone looking at the 
Statue can’t help but see it was 
done with great skill. 

The more timid members of our 
church who have found Margaret 
disturbing should be advised never 
to go to the Art Gallery of Ontario 
or to the Royal Ontario Museum 
for they will find much worse in 
the ancient Greek section alone. 

Alice Dickey, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Different Reaction 

I report a different response from 
Glenn Cooper’s (June Record) 
evoked by the Gleaning from 
Kazantzakis in which the “ ‘theo- 
logian of consequence’ interfered 
with people’s experience of resur- 
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rection.” I enlarged and photo- 
copied it, sent it to colleagues, and 
posted it for my students to read. 
It constituted a salutary reminder 
of the deadening power of intel- 
lectualism. In pulpit and lecture 
room alike, the power to breathe 
new life into old words and 
theories is often lacking. It is at 
times such as these that one has to 
turn to “poets,” the story-tellers. 

Kazantzakis is no anti-intellec- 
tual; on the contrary, he is a theo- 
logian of some note. Of course my 
list of theologians varies from 
Cooper’s. Mine includes: S. Endo, 
G. Greene, P. Lagerkvist, H. Mel- 
ville, F. Dostoyevski, et al. The 
insight they provide into religious 
life and faith is an intellectual 
achievement which no one should 
disdain. Can anyone read Christ 
Re-crucified and not find it 
engaging, inspirational and 
thought-provoking? 

Modesty and truth force me to 
admit that Kazantzakis is right: the 
theology which is written and 
taught is often a hindrance and not 
a help to faith. Nor should it, 
some theologians would go so far 
as to say; but that is another story 
which could require a paper/lecture 
or two, or three... 

M. C. Felderhot, 
Birmingham, England 


Author Responds 

Call me a radical and I'll thank 
you for the compliment. Christ 
was and still is, in my books, a 
radical. I feel honoured to be in 
such good company. 

The article I wrote for the May 
issue (“Let’s Talk About Sex”) was 
a personal journey for me. It re- 
quired deep thought and proved to 
be extremely controversial, even 
within the four walls of my own 
home. However, I am glad I wrote 
the article and do not apologize 
for a single word. 

I would like to respond to some 
of the letters sent to the Record. 
The issue that has been lost in the 
controversy over my article needs 
to be reiterated — it’s time to 
focus on love and forgiveness, not 
sin and condemnation. In this re- 
spect, the topic of my article is 
irrelevant. I would have written 


about homosexuality, poverty, or 
racial conflict in the same way. 
What is important to me, and so 
far has not been commented on in 
any response to my article, is the 
need to forgive others as Christ 
forgave us. 

The church needs to set guide- 
lines for moral behaviour and 
teach them to young and old alike. 
But at the same time, the church 
must be willing to forgive and 
accept those who choose other 
alternatives. 

The story in which Jesus chal- 
lenges the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery to throw the first 
stone best illustrates my point. 
None of us is “without sin” and 
able to throw the first stone. 
Therefore, I believe we are un- 
worthy to condemn those who do 
not meet our standards of sexual 
behaviour. 

I hope to see the church return 
to Christ’s example which emulates 
love and understanding in a world 
of sorrow and pain. 

Emma Eitner, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Thankful for Ministry 

After hip surgery, I was moved to 
Riverdale Hospital, in Toronto. 
There I met Presbyterians who 
share in the ministry of this hos- 
pital. Giollo Kelly told me some- 
thing of this ministry. 

Initially, a service of worship was 
conducted by Miss Walker at Riv- 
erdale on Wednesday mornings. It 
was later changed to Sundays at 10 
a.m., with five Presbyterian congre- 
gations providing volunteers for 
one Sunday each month — St. 
John’s, Cooke’s, Leaside, Glenview 
and Wexford. When a full-time 
chaplain was appointed in 1984, 
Presbyterians continued to be re- 
sponsible for three Sunday services 
each month. 

Being a patient at Riverdale has 
been a great blessing in my life. 
For the first time, I saw other 
Presbyterians quietly, lovingly, 
graciously and prayerfully moving 
among patients with a ministry of 
redeeming love. 

Douglas Turner, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
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Creemore China & Glass 
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Write D. MILNE 

3075 Sartelon St 

St. Laurent, Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
GENERATIONS 

Catalogue upon request 

English or French 


Lighting Fixtures Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


mills P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 
LicntHouse_ 416-523-5133 
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RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 


Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 50 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
W Tei. (416) 690-6274 
R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A 2W9_ Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


GIFFEN GLASS 
Artists in Stained Glass 


e MEMORIAL WINDOWS + 
e EXPERIENCED RESTORATIONS + 
121 Oxford Street, London, Ont. N6A 1T4 


(519) 661-0545 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 
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God is a Spendthrift 


October 11 — Thanksgiving 


Michael Farris 


Micah 1:2, 2:1-10; Psalm 26; II Timothy 2:8-15; Luke 17:11-19 


W... adds up to a real Thanksgiving? It is one of three Sundays in 
a year Canadians are most likely to put on their best religion and attend 
church. (A good start!) City types will pile communion tables high with 
vegetables they cannot name and sing songs about harvests. (A slight 
smile!) We will eat more than we need and then aim for that proper 
“thankfulness” feeling. (Best of luck!) So, stuffed like our turkeys, we 
will have our readings for the day, too. 


The “Live the Vision” campaign 
of Micah’s day was not entirely a 
happy affair (Micah 1:2). He saw 
plenty in more than the usual way. 
Bad enough that people were pil- 
ing high their tables with stolen 


goods, harvesting crops from 
filched _ fields. (It happens.) 
Worse, they were God’s own 
people — at least by tradition. 


Maybe they didn’t attend as often 
as they should but they knew their 
reli-gion. They made a point of 
coming when it mattered. Like 
Thanksgiving. To the prophet they 
say, “Do not preach . . . one 
should not preach of such things” 
(Micah 2:6). Such things as jus- 
tice? Such things as the cry of 
those with no grounds for thanks- 
giving? Tempting, isn’t it, to gravy 
over the underside of our richness. 
But you know how preachers are. 
Micah’s words for the day need a 
place at the table, too. The words 
of the prophet need to sound 
among the harvest hymns lest we 
have our fill and never be fed. 
Lest we eat and never be satisfied. 
The believer knows thankfulness 
adds up less from the quantity of 
goods we possess and more from 
the quality of good we do. God’s 
people have as the main course of 
their thanksgiving the doing of 
simple justice — or, in this case, 
stopping the wrongs they do. 
Don’t preach this way on such a 
family holiday? It just doesn’t add 
up to do evil and then give thanks 
for good. Better to leave the stuff- 
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Thanksgiving, 
like God’s grace, 
never adds up 


ing from the turkey, or leave the 
vegetables uncooked, than to leave 
out the doing of simple good this 
day. 

The psalm sounds another note. 
Someone adds up a list of woes 
and comes up with thanksgiving. 
Not the usual calculation. Yet 
trouble does not banish his thanks- 
giving. Adversity does not chase 
away our praise. Just ask the 
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children of the Depression or the 
families who sat down to tables 
when loved ones went to war. 

Funny how thanksgiving works. 
How it comes in perilous times. 
How it is the possession of those 
who have so little else. Of course 
it doesn’t add up. But wouldn’t 
you trade all the things on the 
table for just one real thanksgiving 
like that in your heart? The psalm 
aims for that in its final word: “My 
foot stands on level ground; in the 
great congregation I will bless the 
Lord” (Psalm 26:12). 

Timothy has the same idea even 
outside the prison gate: “I suffer 
hardship, even to the point of 
being chained like a criminal. But 
the word of God is not chained” 
(iI Timothy 2:9). 

Now, as for us, we are more 
likely patronized than persecuted 
as Christians. But the gospel is 
there. The holiday is not of our 
own doing or deserving. Of course 
it matters what we do and say as 
God’s people. But it matters more 
what God has done in Jesus Christ. 
Notice the equation: 

“If we have died with him, 

we will also live with him; 
if we endure, we will also 
reign with him; 

if we deny him, he will 

also deny us...” 
(II Timothy 2:11-12). 


Yes, it matters what we do and 
say on Thanksgiving. Listen to the 
prophet. But don’t miss the final 
word: 

“If we are faithless, he 

remains faithful — for he 
cannot deny himself” 
(II Timothy 2:13). 

Thanksgiving never adds up, does 

it? Here, as always, it turns out to 


be a banquet of God’s grace. All 
those once-a-year Christians? All 
those people stuffed in a world 
where others aren’t? God knows. 
“If we are faithless, he remains 
faithful — for he cannot deny him- 
self.” God has worked that way 
for years. Bad arithmetic, maybe; 
but a wonderful way of salvation. 

So, too, when 10 lepers came to 
Jesus and 10 lepers walked away 
clean. Only one came _ back. 
Sound like Thanksgiving Day? It 
is, and then some. More don’t 
come to church today than do. 
How we wish the nine who just 
went on their way suddenly Jost 
their healing and thus saw their 
ingratitude. They’d learn. 

It doesn’t work that way in the 
Bible, or today. The nine stayed 
healed. People are blessed all the 
time with everything — everything 
but a sense of gratitude. God 
knows about it. Odd that only one 
came back, and that a foreigner 
(Luke 17:16). But no more odd 
than what God does all the time. 

Thanksgiving never adds up, does 
it? Thank God it doesn’t! Maybe 
that will be our first word this 
holiday. It just doesn’t add up for 
us. Thanks.) 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Interlocking chairs 
with book racks 
instead of pews. 

Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Pulpits 
Folding & Stacking 
Tables. 

Peter Kenple Sales Ltd. 
97 Charles Tupper Drive 
West Hill, Ont. MIC 2A8 
Tel: 1-800-565-9701 


Coast-to-coast sales since 1973 


A POOR 
CHILD WIEL 


You feel many things when a child 
suffers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. 
Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor child through World 
Vision’s sponsorship programme can make 
you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a 
child's poverty. You help him or her rise 
above it. Then you feel that child's love . . 
. and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience 
that has been shared by thousands of 
compassionate people since World Vision 
began Child Sponsorship forty years ago. 
And now you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give a child 
things like meals, health care and an 
education—as well as the opportunity to 
experience the love of Christ. And your 
gifts will also help other children and 
families in your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and 
information about your sponsored child. 
You will also be able to write to your 
child, and you'll receive updates on his or 


her progress so you can see that your gifts 


are making a difference. 


sored child. 


Name 


“ Please send me information and a photo of a child who needs my help. 

(If | decide to become a Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $27 gift within 10 days. 
If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 

O | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ to help. 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. Only 90 cents a 
day—$27 a month—gives a child perhaps 
the only hope he or she will ever have of 
escaping a life of deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a Child 
Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below or call us today. You-ll receive 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care and a description of 
how sponsorship works. 

If you decide to become a sponsor mail 
your first sponsorship gift of $27. If not, 
simply return the material within ten 
days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, 
you'll enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


Peery CANADA 


For over 40 years, World Vision, a Christian 
humanitarian organization, has been providing 
effective relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in moresthan 90 countries. 
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Enclosed is $27. Please send me a photograph and information about my spon- 


I Address/City 


| Province Code 


Phone 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 


i Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 
Mail to: World Vision Canada M™ Box 2500 M@ Mississauga, Ontario Mi L5M 2H2 
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“Celebrating” the Reformation 


by Stuart Macdonald 


LL 


E.... October I dread it. Thanksgiving? No. Halloween? Actually, 
I enjoy going out with my children . . . as long as I don’t have to dress 
up. I am referring to that particularly Protestant “holyday” — Reforma- 
tion Sunday. All the goodwill voiced only a few weeks before on World 
Communion Sunday seems to evaporate in an orgy of self-righteous con- 
gratulations on being the descendants of those who were “right” theolo- 
gically in the 16th century. The self-congratulations are usually followed 
by self-denunciation — we are such poor heirs to those who lived in that 


golden age of faith. 

Neither the 16th nor the 20th 
century is quite so simple. To 
understand our heritage we need 
to re-examine the events of the 
Reformation, not only to eradicate 
the religions bigotry that Protest- 
ants can slide into, but also to 
avoid trying to reproduce a 
“golden age” that never was. 

We simplify both the issues and 
the personalities of the Reforma- 
tion. We divide the historical 
figures of the 16th century into 
those wearing white cowboy hats 
and those wearing black ones. The 
good guys. The bad guys. What 
then are we to do with those many 


_ individuals who agreed with and 


fought for necessary changes within 
the church, but who remained loyal 
to Rome? Why do we focus on 
the violence committed by Roman 
Catholics against Protestants, and 
vice versa, and neglect the extra- 
ordinary struggle for supremacy 
between different factions within 
the Reformers? 

The Reformation in Scotland 
(Roman Catholic to Reformed) 
was a relatively bloodless affair: the 
working out of the details of that 
Reformation in the 17th century 
was extremely violent. To give but 
one example: Margaret Wilson, 
whose statue graced the rotunda of 
Knox College for many years, was 
a radical Presbyterian executed by 
the state while another Reformed 
faction was in control. Reformers 
killing Reformers. So, who was 
wearing which cowboy hat? 

As well as simplifying the issues, 


10 


Iris Ward. 


we concentrate almost exclusively 
on the theological differences and 
debates. We tend to focus on 
issues which divide Catholics loyal 
to Rome from Protestants and 
Reformers. Various interpreta- 
tions of the sacraments may have 
kept professional — ecclesiastics 
entertained, but what did the com- 
mon people think of all this? 
Probably very little. What they 
would have noticed, however — 
regardless of who was in control in 
their little corner of Europe — was 
an increased concern for them and 
what they believed. 

Historians now debate whether 
the masses of Europe were exposed 
to Christian teaching for the first 
time during this period. The focus 
of concern within the church 
changed from institutions, such as 
the monastery and the cathedral, to 
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Traditional 
believers were labelled “supersti- 


the local parish. 
tious” and came under attack. 
Celebrations such as Carnival 
(Mardi Gras), village customs, and 
folk healing were all put under the 
microscope of elite scrutiny. Des- 
pite disagreements Over sacramen- 
tal theology, the assault on popular 
culture was one reality which 
united all the arguing factions 
within the church. . 
The results of our simplification 
as to what occurred during the 
Reformation are apparent. Many 
will remember the stir caused when 
the Record cover showed Pope 
John Paul II and Doug Lowry, a 
Presbyterian minister. Anti- 
Catholic bigotry remains a reality 
within our body politic, often dis- 
guised, but ready to emerge at an 
opportune time. Of course, the 
bigotry is not one-sided. Anti- 
Protestant and  anti-Reformed 
bigotry exist in places within the 
Roman Catholic world. Still, two 
wrongs do not make a right. 
Instead of always focusing on 
what divides us, let us acknowledge 
what we have in common. We 
have a common heritage. The 
Roman Catholic Church is also a 
reformed church. That those 
reforms, taken at the Council of 
Trent, moved in some directions 
Opposite to the thought of Luther 
or Calvin shouldn’t blind us to this 
reality. |Roman Catholics no 
longer sell the “indulgences” that 
(rightly) sparked Luther’s ire. 
Unfortunately, some of those who 
would claim Luther as their spiri- 
tual ancestor do the same thing on 
TV each week. After all, what was 
a prominent American television 
evangelist’s famous “anointing oil” 
but a materialistic indulgence? 
Our attitudes to the Reformation 
also show themselves in the con- 
tinuing cry to move back to those 
days of theological and religious 


purity. If only we could be like 
them. If only God would raise up 
another Knox for us. If only polit- 
ical leaders were motivated by 
conviction, rather than personal 
gain. If only... well, if only it 
had been that simple the first time 
around. It wasn’t. 

German princes saw in Luther’s 
challenge the opportunity to break 
away from the intrusive power of 
Rome.  England’s Henry VII 
joined the Reformation, not out of 
conviction, but to secure a peaceful 
succession. In Scotland, religious 
preference was inexorably con- 
nected to foreign policy: pro- 
France meant support for Rome; 
after Mary Tudor’s death, pro- 
England meant support for some 
form of Protestantism. 

There were individuals of convic- 
tion. Those who joined the Lords 
of the Congregation in 1557 to 
work for a Reformed church did so 
with great courage and at great 
personal risk. But they were still 
human. They still had conflicting 
interests and mixed motives. They 
were still very much like us. 

The challenge is not to recreate 
somehow some idealistic vision of 
religious purity found at the 
Reformation, nor to go in search 
of some great leader like Luther or 
Calvin. Such roads will always lead 
only to disappointment. Instead, 
the challenge is to live here and 
now with integrity. 

Prophetic voices may already be 
here — if only we would discern 
them. God’s voice may already be 
speaking — if we would only be 
silent long enough to listen. 
Instead of rekindling old animosi- 
ties and bigotries, or leading us to 
quest for a non-existent golden 
age, Reformation Sunday could be 
a time when we join with our 
Roman Catholic and Anglican and 
Baptist and Lutheran (and... ?) 
brothers and sisters to recall, with 
joy and with sorrow, the events of 
the 16th century. If, out of our 
recollection, we are better able to 
work together as God’s people 
today — now, that would be some- 
thing to celebrate.) 


Stuart Macdonald is minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in Cobourg, 
Ont. 
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P. G. D. Kerr 
The “Sport” of Hunting 


S.... we will enter the hunting season. Long before the law permits 
hunting, the hunter will polish his firearms to perfection. 


I have always found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile a 
belief in a loving God as revealed 
through Jesus Christ with a wanton 
desire to kill any of his creatures 
for pleasure or sport. Under a dif- 
ferent upbringing, I may have 
thought and felt otherwise. But 
even then, I trust, God would 
reveal how unnecessarily cruel the 
whole sport of hunting is. I do 
not, of course, dispute the neces- 
sity for people to kill animals for 
food. 

Soon, however, across the 
countryside, firearms will be dis- 
charged with apparent abandon. 
Thousands of birds, hundreds of 
deer, moose, bear and God only 
knows what else will be killed. All 
in the name of hunting, a so-called 
sport. 

Jesus taught that not even a spar- 
row falls without being noticed by 
God in heaven. He desires us to 
show sympathy, understanding and 
tolerance, not only with people but 
with all creatures in creation. 

I believe hunters misunderstand 
Christ’s teaching about God’s crea- 
tion. To see a moose, deer, bear, 
skunk, squirrel, chipmunk, bird, 
duck, wolf, seal or mountain goat 
shot for pleasure is, as far as [ am 
concerned, abhorrent to the Chris- 
tian mind. The greatest irony of 
all is ministers of the gospel who 
go hunting and enjoy it. 

“Come on now!” someone will 
say. “Let’s be realistic. Jesus 
never said anything of the sort. He 
certainly did not mean us to be 
‘namby-pamby’ about shooting 
dumb animals which, after all, can 
be a menace at times.” 

Nevertheless, I ask whether you 
can honestly believe that Jesus 
Christ, when he walked the dusty 
streets of Palestine, or if he walked 


Shoot with a 
camera not a gun 


our Streets today, would say: “Sure, 
Pll go hunting with you.” Or, 
“Come on. Let’s go out and bag a 
deer or two. The antlers will look 
delightful above the mantlepiece.” 

I challenge hunters to rethink 
their philosophy in the light of 
Christianity. This year, put down 
the gun and take up a camera. 
Get the thrill of stalking the 
animal to a point where a good 
photograph is obtainable. The 
thrill is similar, and the “sport” 
involved is increased. And, best of 
all, there is no unnecessary killing 
of God’s creatures.[] 


P. G. D. Kerr is minister of Hillview Pres- 
byterian Church in Islington, Ont. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Hard Hands and Soft Hearts 


Jim Taylor 


Ts picture hung on the wall of the Sunday school hall. It showed 
Jesus, gathering little children around him. 

In the picture, Jesus had soft, white hands. 

It’s nice to think of Jesus having hands that could be gentle, that could 
caress, that could soothe. It’s nice to think about those hands reaching 
out in love to people, touching them, healing them... 


But Jesus was a carpenter, I’m 
told. 

Canute Anderson, my father-in- 
law, was a carpenter, too. After 
almost 50 years of handling rough 
wood, raw stone and gritty gravel, 
the callouses on his hands were as 
tough as the soles of my shoes, and 
as rough as sandpaper. 

He had huge hands, with wrists 
sO massive and muscular, he 
couldn’t buy a regular watch strap. 
He had to have the jeweller make 
up custom watch straps for him. 

When I first met Pop, I was ter- 
rified of those hands. When we 
shook hands, my pathetic paw 
simply disappeared into his massive 
mitt. If he had ever chosen to 
squeeze with all his strength, he 
could have crushed every bone in 
my hand. 

It took a while for me to learn 
you don’t have to have soft hands 
to be gentle. 

In Pop Anderson’s hands, a 
sledge-hammer handle looked like 
a toothpick. He could wield a 
screaming chainsaw with one hand. 
He didn’t need to use a pipe 
wrench to assemble plumbing 
joints that never leaked. 

But those same hands could lift 
the tiniest kitten out of a basket 
without hurting it. They could tie 
knots in almost invisible fishing 
line, or tickle a grandchild under 
the chin, or fashion precisely fit- 
ting, hand-chiselled mortise-and- 
tenon joints. 

For all his strength, Pop Ander- 
son never hurt anyone or anything 
unnecessarily. He was rather like 
Jesus that way. 

Somehow, I suspect they probably 


Hard 
callouses 
can 
indicate 
caring 
hearts 


had similar hands, too. 

For centuries, our society has 
extolled supposedly male virtues, 
while denigrating female virtues. 
Women were characterized as 
weak, unstable, needing protection. 
Men were the protectors, the pro- 
viders — rough, tough and domin- 
ant. 

In the last few decades, we’ve 
Started righting that imbalance. 


Men have begun to recognize the 


value of tenderness, of nurturing, 


of relating to others. In the 
process, men have learned that 
they can be more like women. 
They can have emotions. They can 
be vulnerable. They can care. They 
can even Cry. 

And that’s good. The danger lies 
in thinking that to make all those 
changes, men have to be effemin- 
ate. Someone called it the “wimp 
factor” — the assumption that 
tender and tough are mutually con- 
tradictory. 

So we portray Jesus’ soft, white 
hands. 

In fact, the only way to have soft, 
white hands is to avoid contact 
with the real world. You can have 
soft hands if you work with ideas, 
with structures and organizations. 
But not with people. Not with the 
earth. You can’t have soft hands if 
you work in the woods, or on the 
sea, or on the land. You won't 
have creamy skin if you have your 
hands in diaper pails or kitchen 
sinks, or if you plant gardens, or 
play with children in sandboxes. 
Soft hands belong to people who 
don’t touch much. 

Jesus was gentle, and tender, and 
caring. But Jesus probably had 
hands like Pop Anderson’s.(_] 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 


RICHMOND HILL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Richmond Hill, Ontario 
invites you to a celebration of 175 years of 


congregational life (1817-1992). Special 

Anniversary Service October 18, 1992, 

11:00 a.m. Moderator of 118th General 

Assembly, Rev. Linda J. Bell, BA, M.Div., 
D. Min., guest speaker. 


To advertise call 441-1111, Ext. 305 


ESSA ROAD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Barrie, Ontario 
100th Anniversary Celebrations, October 


24 and 2S. Anniversary service October 25, 
11:00 a.m. Guest Preacher: Dr. Grant 
MacDonald of Kitchener. For further 
information call (705) 726-6291. 


Rev. Roy and Mrs. Dorothy Taylor will 


celebrate their 50th Wedding Anniversary 
on October 29, 1992. Very best wishes are 
extended to them from their children, 
family and friends. 
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A Pastoral Call 


by Ivor Williams 


| Only God would call a person from a thriving, city church 


_to two small, country ones 


Ae: considering about 14 


denominations and experiencing 
two other careers, he chose the 
ministry, the Presbyterian ministry. 
And now, after several years of 
serving a city congregation, Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Presbyterian by 
choice, has made another decision 
— to return to rural ministry. 

Life is a series of choices, he 
muses, recalling his boyhood on a 
Kapuskasing-area farm, followed by 
university, farming, high school 
teaching and then the ministry. 
And each prayerful choice brought 
major social, economic, career and 
family consequences. 

Dambrowitz feels rural ministry 
had an undeserved bad image at 
one time among some graduating 
ministers. A few developed a dis- 
dain for it, forgetting the support 
offered to them by country congre- 
gations as mission appointments. 


We journey together 
toward our dreams 


College gossip suggested some 
rural people were rednecks, their 
personal and congregational habits 
difficult to change. He feels some 
of that negative public image may 
not yet be entirely eradicated. 

“T didn’t come here to change 
anything,” Ivan Dambrowitz says in 
the comfortable old river-bank 
cottage in Bluevale, Ontario. 
Since the mid-1930s, it has been 
the manse for the Bluevale and 
Belmore congregations, not far 
from Wingham, in the fertile 
farmlands of Huron County. 

“T want to be a good partner in 
this community,” Ivan says of his 
relationship with the congrega- 


Ivan Dambrowitz has returned to rural 
ministry after serving a city church. 


tions. “We journey together to- 
ward our dreams for the churches, 
and I want to help people see that 
their dreams are not lost.” 
Dambrowitz has had about a year 
now to reflect on his new rural 
ministry, having chosen to leave 
the swiftly growing Chalmers Pres- 
byterian congregation in London, 
Ontario, soon after it had com- 
pleted an expansion of close to one 


million dollars. “If my job were to 
build churches, I would have been 
in the construction business like 
my father,” says the young cleric. 
“My contribution is to encourage 
the people.” 

“Success is failure.” He felt he 
was becoming the overwhelmed ad- 
ministrator of a growing suburban 
congregation: its large new sanctu- 
ary crowded each Sunday, its food- 
bank shelves constantly filled and 
dispersed, its committed outreach 
and social services growing. He 
Suggests, with a smile, that similar 
congregations opting for a second 
minister might instead consider 
appointing an executive director. 

“J felt I wasn’t delivering the 
goods,” he says now. “I felt I had 
become unable to extend proper 
pastoral care. I was losing touch 
with the people.” He came to 
believe the growing infrequency of 
pastoral visits and contemplation 
was reflected in his work. “So I 
decided it was time to get back to 
the country.” One can burn, like 
the biblical burning bush, and not 
be consumed; but one can also 
burn out. 

His personal decision reflects the 
integrity which he found years ago 
in Presbyterian doctrine, and which 
brought him into its ministry. 
Presbyterians are not “jerked 
around,” he smiles. He sees a tre- 
mendous future for the Canadian 
church. 

Dambrowitz believes each rural 
church participates in its own com- 
munity. This suggests that the city 
church must create a community 
for itself, maintaining for its mem- 
bers a safe environment that 
already exists in the country areas. 

Personal hurts are hard to hide in 
the country. In his new pastoral 
charge, the sessions have set about 
healing old hurts, many traced to 
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YORKMINSTER PARK 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


585 Yonge St., Toronto 
Yonge subway to St. Clair 
(one block north) 


6th Annual 
Lester C. Randall 
PREACHING FELLOWSHIP 


with 
THE REV. DR. THOMAS C. LONG 


Francis Landey Patton, Professor of 
Preaching and Worship 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 
1992 
LECTURE at 10:00 a.m. 
“The Need to Know: 
When the Preacher Becomes A 
Teacher” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1992 
SERVICES 


11:00 a.m. 
“Kindness — Simple and Not So 
Simple” 
7:00 p.m. 
“Learning How To Tell Time” 


DIRECTOR OF 
MUSIC/ORGANIST 
WANTED 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, with 
43 rank, 36 stop Casavant organ (1933, 
rebuilt 1965) in unencumbered Gothic 
sanctuary. In addition to the choir of 24 
voices with four professional singers, there 
is a junior choir of approximately 15 voices 
and a small youth choir of six voices. 
Detailed information is available upon 
request. Send resumé to: 


The Search Committee 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K2P 0C2 

(613) 238-4774 


@ PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


A Pastoral Call 


continued from page 13 


Chatting after Sunday service. 


what might have seemed insignifi- 
cant gestures by clergy or other 
members, but which resulted in 
long-standing alienation. 

“Personal sorrow led to a reluct- 
ance both to associate with the 
community and to deal with the 
real hurt to bring about reconcilia- 
tion,” he says. But he and mem- 
bers of his sessions are healing the 
hurts one-by-one, through personal 
visitation and apologies. 

In the city, people involved in a 
“hurt” may seldom encounter each 
other. But in the country, people 
meet each other day-by-day. This 
ministry of reconciliation has 
helped to increase attendance at 
worship. 

Country residents know they live 
“in a fish-bowl.” But the term is a 
city one, says Dambrowitz. “Every- 
one here knows everyone else. 
Only city people want to be iso- 
lated in the country.” Familiarity 
and concern for each other sustain 
community life in rural areas. 

The Dambrowitz family made its 
decision to move from London to 
Huron County together. After a 
few months, Ivan’s wife, Cecelia 
was able to use her professional 
training in part-time work at a 
community psychiatric centre, 
helping adults with learning dis- 
abilities to up-grade their skills. 
But it was a long time before 17- 
year-old Timothy felt fully accepted 
by his new friends. His athletic 
and musical talent helped to break 
down any walls erected against the 
new kid from the city 120 kilo- 
metres to the south. He plans to 
enter the University of Guelph and 
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pursue a career in poultry 7 
bandry. 


In the meantime, Ivan went on 
with his now well-accepted “pop- 


in” ministry. (He had learned in 
the city that pastoral visits were 
best made by appointment.) 

In rural Ontario, historical pat- 
terns tend to determine one’s level 
of commitment to stewardship and 
missions. “Some of our people are 
deeply committed to missions,” he 
says. But stewardship, either good 
or bad, probably is more en- 
trenched in rural congregations 
than in large centres, he feels. 
That may become part of a Self- 
image that is difficult to change. 

Anniversary services at Bluevale 
had not been held for some years. 
This year they were reinstated at a 
time when friends could join the 
congregation. The congregation 
was reminded of its past, and en- 
couraged to recognize and move 
toward its dreams for the future. 
In a congregation that had been 
without a minister for a lengthy 
period and experienced a number 
of short-term and student ministers 
in the last quarter-century, mem- 
bers now feel confident they have 
a future. 

Ivan believes his theological 
training was adequate for ministry 
anywhere. However, more inten- 
sive training in pastoral care, espe- 
cially as it relates to rural commu- 
nities, might help young people 
achieve happiness and success in 
rural ministry. There is no ade- 
quate ministry in the country 
unless the minister visits. “In the 
country, the minister’s visits are 
critical because the rural setting is 
one of community, of frank 
awareness and of accountability for 
each individual,” says Dambrowitz. 
“These visits can lead naturally to 
Opportunities for sharing moments 
of grace.”[] 


4c 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 


Record who lives in London, Ont. 


Canada’s 


Minority 


by John Congram 


» Ge won’t find them on the list 


of endangered species in Canada 
today, but they probably should be. 
Farmers who once made up the 
major segment of Canada now 
account for only three per cent of 
the population. And their number 
continues to shrink dramatically. 
On a cold and wet day in mid- 
June, I visited two farms in the 
western Ontario area near Monk- 
ton. That night, many would be 
visited by one of the farmers’ fre- 
quent enemies — a killer frost. 


Today’s farming 
takes lots 

of money and 
big risks 


Hugh and Joanne Crawford are 
dairy farmers. They live with their 
three small sons on the farm pre- 
viously run by Hugh’s parents. 
Hugh has a diploma in business 
management. He needs it. Today, 
farming is big business, with lots of 
money and big risks. When nurses 
with whom Joanne worked at the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Hospital visi- 
ted the farm, they were flabber- 
gasted by the magnitude of this 
farm “business.” Before the visit, 
they assumed Joanne must be the 
primary bread-winner in the family. 

As dairy farmers, the Crawfords 
operate under a milk quota system. 
They can produce about 700 litres 
of milk per day. The total quota, 
which is divided among dairy farm- 
ers, is based upon market demand. 
When their quota goes down, the 
only way for the Crawfords to sur- 
vive is to attempt to purchase 
someone else’s quota. 

Although the Crawfords feel this 


Disappearing 


THE FACES OF RURAL CANADA 


Above: Mark, Hugh (holding Rambo), Christopher and Steven Crawford. 


BELOW: 
Ed and John Tollenaar. 


system is not perfect, they fear its 
demise would be the final nail in 
the coffin of the family farm. The 
GATT talks (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) in Europe 


create anxiety for them. They 
worry that their supply-manage- 
ment system may be bartered away 
in the talks. 

Along with the normal enemies 
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Disappearing Minority 


continued from page 15 


The farmer’s share of a loaf of bread totals about one slice 


of weather and pestilence, the dairy 
farmer, like the cattle and hog 
farmer, must deal with the current 
“health craze.” People’s fear of fat 
has shrunk the market for their 
products. And sure enough, even 
the milk their son receives at 
school is one per cent. 

Tony and Atty Tollenaar, down 
the road from the Crawfords, are 
essentially cash crop _ farmers. 
Together with their two sons, John 
and Ed (both recent graduates of 
the University of Guelph), they 
grow and sell soybeans, wheat, hay 
and white beans. Not wishing to 
trust their fate solely to cash crops, 
they also do custom combining and 
spraying, and feed 70 sows. The 
sows produce piglets that are sold 
to others to raise for market. 


Cows do not 
recognize 
statutory holidays 


Tony came from Holland in 1974 
with the sole purpose of having the 
opportunity to farm. In Holland, 
it would have been impossible. 

Would he do it again today? 
Yes, Tony says, he would, but he is 
not sure why. “Whenever you talk 
of farming these days,” he explains, 
“the word ‘stress’ comes up. 
Despite that, I wouldn’t want to 
sell out and do something else. 
Why? I don’t know,” he says. “It’s 
really unexplainable.” 

Son John says it was not until he 
finished university and returned to 
work on the farm full-time that he 
realized the personal sacrifice it 
takes to be a farmer. For him, it 
means spending less time than he 
would like with his girlfriend. 
During busy seasons, like seeding 
time, the Tollenaars estimate they 
work about 100 hours per week. 
In the slower times during winter, 
it gets down to 45 to 50 hours. 

When you have a dairy farm like 
the Crawfords, there never is a 
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Hugh Crawford harvesting crops 


Wheat prices compared to bread 
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slack season. Milking cows do not 
recognize statutory holidays nor 
labour laws. The Crawfords have 
100 cows and calves. “Lots of 
days,” Hugh says, “I feel like sell- 
ing the whole herd.” 

Joanne mentions that if you take 
into consideration the cost of infla- 
tion, farmers have not had a raise 
in 15 years. “People forget,” she 
Says, “that farmers, like everyone 
else, are consumers. We sell 
wholesale and buy retail.” The 
amount of corn in a box of corn- 
flakes amounts to a few pennies. 
The farmer’s share of a loaf of 
bread totals about one slice. 

Farming as a business, Hugh 
points out, has never been easy; 
but he believes it is even tougher 
today. Evidence of this is that in 
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50 per cent of farm families, one~ 
member must work off the farm to — 
subsidize the income. And they do- 
this, Joanne contends, not because © 
they want to but because they have — 
to. “Farmers,” she says, “take a lot 
of jobs away from urban folk. 

They'll work for less because 


they’re used to working long hours 
Think of all the 
jobs that could be freed up for the © 


for low wages. 


unemployed if farming could 


become financially viable once 


again.” 

Perhaps Ed Tollenaar summed it 
up best when he said, “To be a 
farmer today you must be an op- 
timist.” 

But despite its heartaches and 


headaches, farming, says Hugh 


Crawford, is “a nice way of life. 


‘ 
r ss 


| 


Where else,” he asks, “could you 
find such variety? Where else can 
you wake up in the morning, do a 
-day’s work and see the results of 
what you have done?” 
~ “Sometimes, early in the morn- 
ing, out in a large field by yourself, 
you watch the sun come up 
through the mist. I don’t know. 
It’s something that must be experi- 
enced. You can’t describe the 
wonder.” John Tollenaar also 
recounts the rewards of seeing new 
life appear in the spring, and rapid 
growth that seems, at times, un- 
believable. 


No farmer enjoys 
receiving 
a subsidy 


But there are burdens and stereo- 
types farmers wish they no longer 
had to carry. For instance, the 
image of the “dumb farmer.” 
Joanne tells of a teacher in the 
local community who said to a 
student who was not doing well at 
school: “Oh, well, you can always 
be a farmer. You don’t have 
enough brains to be anything else.” 

“If we are dumb,” Tony Tollenaar 
comments, “it is for producing 
food too cheaply.” Farmers, he 
points out, tend to be independent. 
They find it difficult to provide a 
solid front against the opposition. 

Which brings us to the second 
false image farmers chafe under: 
the idea they are lazy free-loaders 
who live off subsidies. “Farmers 
are not the cry-babies the media 
make them out to be,” asserts 
Hugh. He feels the media often 
present a distorted view. In Feb- 
ruary, both the farmer and the pro- 
cessor received a slight increase in 
the price of milk. “But who,” he 
asks, “did the media talk about 
getting an increase? The farmer, 
of course.” 

“The Toronto Transit Commis- 
sion gets more subsidies than farm- 
ers were ever paid,” claims Joanne. 
Hugh says he knows of no farmer 
who enjoys receiving a subsidy. 
But if Canadians wish to continue 
to enjoy cheap food, subsidies will 
be inevitable. 


Hugh also wonders if part of the 
problem lies in the fact farmers 
generally are not good communic- 
ators. When nearly everyone 
either lived on a farm or had a 
close relative who did, this was no 
great problem. Now, with an 
increasing number in society hav- 
ing little or no direct contact with 
the farm, farmers themselves must 
make a greater effort in interpret- 
ing farming and its problems to the 
general public. 

Both families with whom I spoke 
are convinced that farming as a 
way of life is worth preserving. 
Atty Tollenaar thinks of farmers as 
the “backbone of society.” She 
believes that if the family farm 
were to disappear, respect for life, 
the love of nature and the sense of 
God as provider would all be les- 
sened. Ed simply says, “Farming 
makes you realize life is something 
special.” 

Hugh and Joanne believe that 
with the disappearance of the 
family farm would also go many 
small towns and villages. They en- 
visage huge conglomerates of a 
thousand cows, where people go to 
work as if to any other factory. 
With this, they believe, would be 
lost the closeness of communities, 
where people need and care for 
each other. “Maybe we’re being 
too pessimistic,” Hugh — says 
wistfully. “I don’t know...” 

Farm folk do not speak easily or 
flippantly about their faith. Per- 
haps, because it is so much a part 
of their everyday life. 

“Sometimes,” Tony says, “when 
you walk through a field, you feel 
God is right there beside you.” 

Hugh also expresses the belief 


Sonya Wesdening, John, Atty, 
Tony and Ed Tollenaar. 


that working closely with the 
environment (God’s world) you are 
also closer to God. “For farmers,” 
he says, “thanksgiving always hits 
home. Even if it hasn’t been a 
good year, there is always some- 
thing to give thanks for.” 

All spoke of the central role their 
congregation and regular worship 
play in their lives. It is a time to 
stop, reflect and refocus. “I feel I 
have missed something important 
when I fail to worship,” Hugh con- 
fesses. “So many things in the 
Bible remain true today.” Church 
also provides the opportunity for 
fellowship with neighbours, and to 
catch up on what is happening in 
their lives. 

Their relationship with the wider 
church, ie., The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, seems more 
tenuous. As Hugh put it, “It 
doesn’t set off any bells in my 
head.” 

But Atty spoke of the value of 
having someone like their present 
minister, Steven Webb, who, with 
a rural background, is able to 
understand what is involved in 
farming. They’re excited about the 
rural internship for theological 
students being initiated in their 
presbytery. 

Joanne and Hugh are not anxious 
for the Presbyterian Church to 
make statements on_ particular 
farm issues, even if these support 
their own positions. What they 
would appreciate are church 
leaders who take time to become 
better informed and sensitive to 
rural issues. If that happened, they 
could help to interpret a truer pic- 
ture of farmers as proud and hard- 
working folk, and of the despera- 
tion they sometimes feel in their 
hearts. 

Joanne relates the story of a 
friend who found himself in dire 
Straits financially. He climbed to 
the top of his silo. For hours he 
contemplated throwing himself off. 
His suicide would be seen as an 
accident. In this way, his wife and 
children could at least have the 
insurance money. It was the only 
way, in his desperation, he could 
give them something. 

“Makes you wonder, doesn’t it,” 
concludes Joanne, “how many farm 
accidents are really accidents?”(] 
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A Tarnished Harvest Moon 


Photo story by Shirley Ash 


Despite adversity, 
prairie farmers 
maintain hope 
and their affinity 
with nature 


D o you know my part of 


Canada? It plays a vital role in the 
formation of our nation. 

We take our living from this land 
— a prairie, agricultural society 
steeped with strong emotional con- 
nections. We emigrated from 
many parts of the world to claim 
our destiny. We came to toil with 
our hands, to work the soil, to 
build our future and to challenge 
this endless stretch of space. 

People of the rural prairies are “We emigrated from many parts of the world.” 
intense individuals, strong in con- 
viction, yet flexible as the willow. 
We broke the prairie sod and, 
through our ability to adapt, sur- 
vived the desolation of the Dirty 
30s. 

In earlier years, people gathered 
together. “Gatherings” had a 
benevolent purpose. We gathered 
for barn raisings, auctions, thresh- 
ings and common concerns. But, 
traditionally, the church was the 
central gathering spot for the rural 
community. 

The church’s primary concern was 
to meet the spiritual needs of the 
members, providing strength and 
Christian principles for everyday 
life. Faith was woven deeply into 
the pattern of their existence. 

The Depression changed much in 
rural prairie communities. Within 
the following four decades, a re- 
vamping of traditional concepts of 
rural life emerged. But despite 
diversification, agriculture re- 
mained the basic industry on the “We survived the desolation of the Dirty ’30s.” 
Prairies. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
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phenomenal changes occurred with 
devastating economic and social 
consequences. Low commodity 
prices, lack of new markets and 
high interest rates brought many 
farmers to the brink of financial 
ruin. 

Today, as farmers slip deeper and 
deeper into debt, repercussions are 
felt in small rural towns, with a 
consequent backlash in larger 
cities. Ghost towns and aban- 
doned farms are becoming frequent 
Sights throughout the grainbelt. 
The young move to the city where 
unemployment is already high. 
Will they face a legacy of poor 
economic conditions and lack of 


“The depression changed much of the prairie rural community.” 


Stability? 

Through tradition, the older 
generation stays bonded to the 
earth. Oppressed by dust, drought, 
pestilence and other “acts of God,” 
they give to the land and wonder 
when the land will give back to 
them. Humiliated by blacklisting, 
terminated working-loans, auctions 
of their possessions and fore- 
closures on their land, reality 
becomes a harsh lesson in defeat. 
For some, peace of mind is a re- 
flection in a bottle. Others harvest 
their sanity in unforeseen suicide. 
A response to a situation. A 
means to an end. 

Farm bankruptcies are wide- 


spread. Financial institutions 
favour amalgamation into larger 
farms. Independent merchants are 
forced out of business. Schools 
close and hospital services are dis- 
continued. Depopulation results in 
isolation. Distance increases alien- 
ation from neighbours, amenities, 
schools, churches and community 
involvement. 

Why do farmers stay on the land 
when it is a continuous test of en- 
durance? Through teamwork, the 
farm family becomes a strong unit, 
a cO-operative society in which life 
and land are intimately related. 
They stay to realize expectations 
for the future, to maintain a sense 
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Tarnished Harvest Moon 
continued from page 19 


“In teamwork the farm family is a strong unit of achievements.” 


“The church is still their inheritance.” 


Common rural scene. 
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“They still gather.” (An annual open air church service near Asquith). 


of freedom, to be in harmony with 
nature. Farming is a way of life — 
a love-affair with the land. 

Despite many drawbacks, rural 
communities have a strong desire 
to survive, providing solidarity and 
reassurance while sharing common 
problems. In Saskatchewan, a sup- 
port service is available through 
the Farm Stress Line. Farmers 
listen to farmers — people who 
can identify and show empathy 
towards the farm family’s situation. 
As well, rural workshops are held, 
with attention focused on long- 
term self-help groups. 

What role does the church serve 
during rural depression? Does it 
provide a firm foundation respons- 
ive to the people’s needs? Or does 
it stand helplessly, a victim of 
adversity itself? 

I have interviewed numerous 
people from many denominations 
within a radius of approximately 
100 miles around Saskatoon. I 
wish I could say more positive 
things about church involvement in 
these times of crisis, but conver- 
sations with laypeople were not en- 
couraging. It is difficult to ask a 
family about church involvement 
when their neighbour recently had 
his farm equipment auctioned off 
in the morning (to pay outstanding 
debts) and then, in the evening, he 
hung himself in the barn. 

I also spent time researching the 
subject at the library and reading 
farm newspapers and farm reports. 
I came to this conclusion: Chris- 
tians had better stop “sticking their 
heads in the sand.” 

Rural prairie families are excep- 
tional people. Their roots are 
deep, strong and supportive, a 
blending of qualities not altered by 
season nor changed by time. They 
are a proud, high-spirited people, 
responding to pressure through 
patience, determination and 
strength. 

They still gather for barn raisings, 
auctions and community events. 
The church is still their inherit- 
ance, a centre of spiritual values. 
Kural families are visionary people, 
adapting to the ways of the land. 
And they are led by the Spirit of 
God.[] 


Shirley Ash is a free-lance photographer, 
writer and elder in Circle West Presbyterian 
Church, Saskatoon. 
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Re-imaging Rural 
Congregations 


by Marvin L. Anderson 


I or many, the mention of the 


word “rural” calls to mind a host 
of associations with farming, wide- 
open fields and idyllic landscapes. 
But often, this rural caricature of 
romantic pastoral vistas, dilapida- 
ted barns and roaming green 
countryside is found only in pic- 
tures on corporate office walls. 
The alarming expropriation of 
prime farmland for urban and sub- 
urban sprawl throughout Canada 
makes places and things tradition- 
ally rural now seem obsolete and 
nostalgic. 


“Rural” conjures up 
demeaning images 
and stereotypes 


Some of the familiar pastoral 
sights and landmarks we cherished, 
either as children or adults, no 
longer exist as we remember them. 
The rapidity of change and devel- 
Opment in some rural areas is un- 
precedented. The moral and ethi- 
cal questions regarding long-term 
environmental and social impact 
demand far more attention in our 
theological schools. Alex Sim’s 
Land and Community: Crisis in 
Canada’s Countryside _ probably 
offers the most comprehensive 
analysis from which we can cri- 
tically evaluate the meaning of 
these changes on rural communi- 
ties. Sim has personally experi- 
enced and witnessed these changes 
during his 80 years living and 
working in Canada. 

Sim makes a major contribution 
by clarifying the term “rural.” 
Rural is too readily assumed to be 
synonymous with farming. 


Denominational policy and institutional structure 
conspire against the 42 per cent of 
congregations which are rural 


Sunday school children from Knox Church, Thedford, Ont., 


took part in the town’s Christmas parade. 


Granted, rural refers to any geo- 
graphical area suited to agriculture 
and farming, but common usage 
tends to limit rural to farming. 
According to Sim, less than four 
per cent of Canadians live on 
farms today. However, about one- 
third of all Canadians live in the 
open country and in towns under 
10,000 in population — a total, 
incidentally, exceeding the com- 
bined population of Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. The 
urban bias evident in Statistics 
Canada and government data 
obscures the truly rural character 
of this country by limiting rural to 
a population base of 1,000 or 
under. 

Neither of the above assumptions 
makes it possible to recognize the 
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different kinds of rural communi- 
ties located in regional areas 
resource-dependent upon logging, 
fishing, mining or agriculture, or in 
areas designated as cottage country 
or bedroom communities to cities 
like Toronto. 

Furthermore, the word rural no 
longer carries what modest 
measure Of pride it once did for 
Canadians. Residents in small 
towns are frequently adamant in 
denying theyre rural; it’s the 
farmers on the outskirts of town 
who are rural. Rural seems to 
conjure up demeaning images and 
pejorative stereotypes of “dumb 
farmers,” backwardness, red-necked 
conservatism, or virtually anything 
Opposite to the progressive, liberal 
and intellectual traditions identi- 


fied with metropolitan and modern 
life. 

Within the bureaucratic and 
theological circles of the Presby- 
terian Church in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area, no one, to my know- 
ledge, seems prepared to ponder 
seriously the possible implications 
of the demographic distribution of 
rural cOmmunities and, subse- 
quently, rural Presbyterian congre- 
gations, as reliably reflected in the 
above Statistics. To do so would 
probably call into question the pre- 
vailing image of Presbyterianism in 
Canada as primarily a metropoli- 
tan- and suburban-based denomin- 
ation. As a result, we may think 
rural Presbyterian congregations do 
not have the numbers to justify 
consideration in how national 
policy is determined, what specific 
changes may need to be made in 
theological education for pastoral 
ministry in those areas, or how and 
where national monies are spent. 
Prevalent categorizations of rural 
Presbyterian congregations § in 
Canada simply do not stand up to 
critical scrutiny in light of both the 
above Statistics and recent church 
reports corroborating them. 

According to the report of the 
Task Force on Rural and Remote 
Ministries submitted to the 115th 
General Assembly in Montreal in 
1989, 42 per cent of congregations 
in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada are rural. This claim is 
based on the definition of rural in 
the report on rural ministry 
included in the Board of World 
Mission’s report in the 1983 Acts 
and Proceedings — a definition of 
rural consistent with Sim’s obser- 
vation above. 

The report of the task force 
confirmed the problematic atti- 
tudes toward rural ministry. It 
conceded that one of the biggest 
problems the task force faced was 
the “generally negative or apathetic 
views of rural and remote congre- 
gations and areas within the 
church-at-large, and _ especially 
among the clergy.” Furthermore, 
the task force attributed these 
negative attitudes (plural empha- 
sized) to a more general problem: 
“As a church, we do not have a 
clear sense of mission with regard 
to rural and remote areas. This 

continued over page 


Recommendations of the Task Force 
on Rural and Remote Ministries, 1989 


e That the senates of our colleges be directed to structure their practical 
ministry programs So as to expose students to rural and remote ministries 
and offer to those interested or concerned a one-year internship or two 
supervised summer placements in rural and remote settings. 

e@ That the colleges be directed to enter into ecumenical dialogue to 
discuss the possibility of establishing an academic chair in the study and 
practice of rural and remote ministry in Canada and to report the results 
to the 116th General Assembly. (Referred to Task Force on Theological 
Education) 

@ That the senates and boards of our colleges be directed, and VST 
urged, to offer continuing education courses on issues relating to rural 
and remote ministry which could be credited towards an academic degree 
higher than Master of Divinity. 

@ That synods and presbyteries establish orientation training events for 
ministers entering rural or remote ministry, drawing on the resources of 
the colleges, local people, and with assistance from the Board of Ministry 
as needed. 

e That presbyteries make it mandatory for ministers new to a charge to 
establish a mentor system or pastoral support team, consisting either of 
members of presbytery, members of the congregation or others to provide 
an opportunity for support of, and reflection by, the minister. 

e@ That the Board of Congregational Life co-operate with presbyteries 
and synods in providing for rural and remote congregations the means to 
explore fundamental questions of their own mission, such work to be 
regional in nature, and possibly ecumenical. 

e@ That rural and remote congregations be urged to develop clear and 
practical mission statements. 

e That presbyteries encourage ministers in rural or remote congregations 
to take courses that will enable them to lead in the goal-setting exercises 
for congregations. 

e@ That courts which are not exclusively urban/suburban be required to 
choose names which reflect that fact. (Referred to Clerks of Assembly) 

@ That presbyteries and superintendents of mission work with individual 
congregations and ministers to identify those hurt, and to work towards 
healing. 

@ That the senates of the colleges be instructed to make the ministry of 
the whole people of God an important and recurring emphasis in their 
training for ministry. (Referred to Task Force on Theological Education) 

@ That presbyteries survey rural areas within their bounds and consider 
innovative ways in which they could undertake new Christian work and 
report this to the Board of World Mission. 

@ That presbyteries consider alternate models of ministry for existing 
rural or remote work instead of terminating that work. 

@ That the Board of World Mission establish standards for presbyteries 
to follow when appointing and training lay missionaries. 

e@ That the Board of World Mission, in consultation with the Board of 
Congregational Life and the Board of Ministry, create advisory 
committees to continue the important work of the Rural and Remote 
Task Force and report their progress to the 116th General Assembly. 
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Re-imaging Rural 
Congregations continued 


fact becomes clear when one recog- 
nizes the great difficulty encount- 
ered by rural and remote charges 
in calling and keeping ministers.” 

In the candid judgement of the 
task force, the Presbyterian Church 
(like most, I might add) is preoccu- 
pied with responding to areas of 
high population growth (which is 
certainly legitimate and necessary), 
“while rural or remote congrega- 
tions with legitimate ministries fall 
by the wayside or close.” The 
denomination, the task force 
believes, has sacrificed ministry for 
growth, and bought the concept of 
“bigger is better” and its corollary: 
“Successful ministry is not possible 
where numbers cannot increase.” 
The task force promptly added that 
it is as guilty as anyone else in 
adopting this view, and subse- 
quently warned that if we do not 
begin to recognize the Jegitimacy 
(emphasis mine) of ministry in 
areas Of limited population, “we 
will soon find ourselves to be a 
denomination that ministers only 
to people in cities and suburbs.” 

Several timely recommendations 
followed the report. I cannot 
comment on the progress made on 
each of the recommendations since 
first made public three years ago, 
with the possible exception of 
those pertaining directly to theo- 
logical education. Having offered 
one of only two credit courses at 
the Toronto School of Theology 
that specifically addresses pastoral 
ministry in the Canadian rural con- 
text, I know how urgently such 
recommendations need to be 
implemented. In particular, I 
endorse those recommendations 
aimed at better preparing minister- 
ial candidates for rural ministry in 
the theological colleges and 
through continuing theological 
education programs, as well as 
recommendations regarding the 
problems of short-term ministries 
and the heavy work-load that usu- 
ally accompanies rural ministry in 
a multiple-point charge. 

Even a cursory reading of the full 
report of the task force makes it 
apparent that the frustration of 
various rural-based synods and 


presbyteries is cumulative, and 
demands the immediate attention 
it requests lest The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada becomes “a 
denomination that ministers only 
to people in cities and suburbs.” 
The difficulties of both attracting 
and keeping ministers, a pattern 
aptly referred to as the “revolving- 
door syndrome,” cause 
exasperation for both clergy and 
congregations. The former 
ordained missionary system, based 
on a mandatory two-year Stay, 
depended on recent seminary 
graduates to fill such vacancies and 
exploited both prospective clergy 
and the rural congregations they 
served. It discouraged new 
ministers from putting down roots 
in a particular community. The 
continued pattern of frequent 
turnover taxes the patience and 
genuine hospitality, both financially 
and emotionally, of most rural 
churches. 

These same concerns were clearly 
articulated in a consultation on 
rural ministry in November 1986 
with the Synod of Saskatchewan in 
Lumsden, Saskatchewan. When 
new ministers leave, for example, 
congregations are often not 
informed of their reasons for leav- 
ing. Some ministers seem to leave 
as soon aS a serious problem 
arises. Many congregations feel 
badly about the situation, some 
blaming themselves for it. 

On several occasions, I’ve heard 
the sentiment voiced that the 
length of stay by a new minister is 
warranted by the self-image, size or 
“growth potential” of the congre- 
gation served. A United Church of 
Canada minister once related how 
puzzled one of her rural parish- 
ioners was when, after the expected 
term of her office had passed, the 
minister indicated she had no plans 
for leaving. |The parishioner 
wondered why such a “good” 
minister would want to stay. 

No wonder some rural congrega- 
tions take it personally when a new 
minister leaves, or think they’ve 
done something wrong to provoke 
their minister to leave. Despite 
the unflaitering image of them- 
selves as not necessarily deserving 
a “good” minister, an image often 
mediated unwittingly to them by 
denominational policy and institu- 
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tional structures, more and more > 
rural churches recognize that new © 


ministers are not trained in what 
to expect when they are called to 
ministry in rural and remote 
charges. 

This concern, reiterated by the 
Lumsden consultation, and later 
summarized in the task force 
report, specifically requested that 
prospective ministers have special- 
ized training for rural and remote 
ministry. It requires a unique con- 
textual model for ministry distinct 
from models used for urban and 
suburban congregational ministry. 
Such training and orientation (sub- 
Stituted for some _ redundant 
required courses) are desired by 
most theological students and 
candidates for pastoral ministry at 
Toronto School of Theology for 
whom a rural charge is not only 
the most likely destination upon 
graduation, but a desirable and 
legitimate call. 

The enthusiasm and intentional- 
ity of some of these divinity stu- 
dents for serving in rural charges 
reflect these convictions: 1) that 
rural congregations and ministry 
among them is a sound, promising 
pastoral vocation and worth the 
investment of one’s life and com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, and 2) 
that rural congregations have 
always provided and continue to 
provide a vital contribution to the 
character of the Reformed faith 
and the witness of the gospel in 
their communities. 

It is imperative that the Pres- 
byterian Church honour the gifts 
and contributions of the rural 
church in all of its manifestations, 
lest we betray the fidelity which 
hundreds of rural congregations 
have demonstrated in faithfully 
Supporting and maintaining the 
church Presbyterians love.[] 


Marvin L. Anderson is a lecturer on rural 


ministry at Emmanuel College and The 
Toronto School of Theology. 
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The Rural Church 
— One More Time 


I his used to be one of ours,” 


said the driver of the car as he 
passed a pretty rural church. It 
was in a district that had under- 
gone a transformation from small 
family farms to strip housing for 
commuters. 

He was taking some visitors to 
Nova Scotia on a trip around one 
of the many scenic side-roads in 
the countryside. The visitors 
weren’t all that interested, but 
courtesy and gratitude to their host 
for his hospitality made them ask: 
“Whose church is it now? And 
why did it change?” 

“Now it belongs to one of those 
new groups we didn’t used to have 
around here. When we had the 
church, we couldn’t keep it going. 
Now this crowd has it well-filled 
every Sunday with all kinds of 
people. The wife and I never go 
now, of course, but some of our 
old friends do. We never under- 
stood why it came to life with the 
new group when it closed on us.” 

And that is the story in more 
than a few rural church situations. 
Buildings that once were home for 
congregations in the mainline Pres- 
byterian and United Church de- 
nominations are finding their way 
into the hands of church groups 
with which we are largely un- 
familiar. 

Most of these groups are funda- 
mentalist in an exceedingly narrow 
way, Or Charismatic in a manner 
with which we are uncomfortable. 
They have in common that they 
offer simple answers to complex 
questions. They provide their 
adherents with a ready-made set of 
rules and regulations for living. 
Their interpretation of scripture is, 
to our minds, unfair to the Word 
of God in that it takes scripture 
out of context and ignores the way 
in which it met the needs of the 
people of God when it was first 


Small churches can 
aid in their 
own survival 


Dustin John Van Dinton and his parents, 
John and Carolyn. The child was baptized 
in St. Andrew's Church, Watford, Ont., 

by Rev. C. O'Reilly. 


read, spoken or written. The 
means of grace are limited gener- 
ally to preaching of the Word, 
without much, if any, emphasis on 
the sacraments and ordinances of 
the Church. 

From any objective set of criteria, 
people who have been faithful to 
the traditional mainline Reformed 
denominations would be unhappy 
or dissatisfied within these newer 
denominations. Yet, unless we are 
content to see rural churches slip 
from our denomination (and their 
sphere of influence in the com- 
munity, however slight that may 
be), we would be well advised to 
ask whether there are lessons for 
us in the success of the newer 
groups. 

The first issue we need to face is 
one of commitment to the work we 
have been called to do, wherever 
we are. The groups that flourish 
know it never was and never will 


by Sheldon MacKenzie 


be enough simply to arrive at 
church on Sunday morning, stay 
there for approximately an hour, 
and then go home again. The 
business of mission is not taken 
seriously when the people of God 
can “spare” only one hour for wor- 
ship once a week, without a 
thought for the church the other 
six days. The churches that live 
and grow do not get that way by 
accident. They get that way 
because they intend to live and 
grow, and they are prepared to 
make personal sacrifices to achieve 
those things. 

We might begin with worship. It 
is something we offer to God as an 
expression of how much we recog- 
nize the worth of God. This 
means the best is never good 
enough and anything less than our 
best is akin to blasphemy. That 
means we prepare for worship as 
the most important thing we are 
going to do until we do it all over 
again next week. 

A hard-working minister in rural 
Ontario tells the story of choir 
members in one of his congrega- 
tions who refused to attend 
rehearsals “. . . because we don’t 
need to.” ‘This illustrates how 
seriously misunderstood our obli- 
gation is to do our best when we 
come to worship God. And it is 
not the choir alone that needs ade- 
quate commitment and preparation 
for worship. When the minister 
uses the first service (or services) 
as a dress rehearsal for the third 
diet of worship that day, he or she 
has come before God with hands 
unclean as well. Then, too, con- 
gregations need to reflect by their 
attitude and their generosity of 
time and money that worship 
means more to them than anything 
else they will ever do. Until it 
does, we will get what we deserve, 
and God will get what God 
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The Rural Church 


continued from page 25 


doesn’t. 

When Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie 
was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1950, he is reported to 
have said to a congregation in 
Cape Breton: “You can always tell 
how seriously people take their 
faith: (a) when you know their 
emphasis on mission, (b) when you 
can feel and see their concern for 
every facet of the community in 
which they find themselves, and (c) 
by the way they keep their church 
buildings.” He would agree that 
there is more to it than that, but 
those are good yardsticks with 
which to begin. 

“A church grows by mission 
much as a fire grows by burning.” 
So wrote the late Dr. Hugh David- 
son when he was urging the church 
to identify its mission in the world 
and asking congregations to set 
down what they believed to be 
their mission in city, town or rural 
area. The church that exists 
merely to survive does not have a 
mission. That is the same thing as 
spending time and money on the 
housekeeping of your home while 
forgetting why the home exists in 
the first place. When was the last 
time your congregation put down 
in plain language what it under- 
stood its mission to be and then 
committed itself to fulfilling it? 

The church in the beautiful rural 
village of Glen Allan sits near the 
crossroads of a farming area. It is 
open on Sunday morning for wor- 
ship at 10 o’clock, and is closed 
again at 11 until next Sunday. The 
children and grandchildren of 
church members, not to mention 
the children and grandchildren of 
the unchurched in the community, 
have no reason to feel the church 
has any interest in them or concern 
for them. The church has no 
basement for mid-week activities, 
and there is no hall in which they 
might have meetings. There is no 
Opportunity for any person, young 
or old, to meet in the best building 
in the village. There is no water in 
the building, for either kitchen or 
washroom. When the congregation 
has a get-together, water must be 
carried into a makeshift room at 
the front of the church. 


The building is much as it was 
when the present members inheri- 
ted it from their ancestors. The 
ancestors built it when they were 
without money or influence. They 
did, however, have a conviction 
that what they built would be the 
beginning of something on which 
their descendants would build, not 
something on which they would 
simply sit pat. 


oo 
Photo by Shirley Ash. 
For 30 years he worked 

the land 

like his father and 

his father’s father 

before him. 

Now 

he stands alone 

in the crowd 

back turned 

each crack of the auctioneer’s gavel 
a spike 

driven into calloused hands. 

— T.M.D. 
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Rural congregations, where some 
of the most wonderful people in 
our denomination work and wor- 
ship, need encouragement to 
demonstrate their concern for the 
whole community, not simply for 
those within their falling member- 
ships. This is the pattern for the 
people of God in both Old and 
New Testaments. And as people 
of the Book, we ought to take it 
seriously. 

The church building is an expres- 
sion of the seriousness with which 
we take our faith, An unkempt 
church, in any setting, is a negative 
comment on our discipleship. This 
is One Situation in which we begin 
our mission at home and where we 
should not be content until we 
have made the House of God the 
most beautiful building we can. 
This is not a place for short-cuts, 
shoddy materials or poor construc- 
tion. (There is merit in the prac- 
tice of some denominations requir- 
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ing permission from an authori 
outside the congregation for archi- 
tectural changes, embellishments 
or “improvements” of any kind. 
This would prevent some of the 
dreadful stained-glass, paint-by- 
numbers art work and trite pic- 
tures that appear in otherwise 
attractive churches.) 

A final word about small rural 
churches. One of the reactions to 
my last article on the rural church 
was an observation that some rural 
churches have become so small 
they ought to close for the good of 
the faithful people who support 
them. By that, the writer meant 
that churches can become so small 
they exert unfair pressure on the 
faithful few to carry every burden 
associated with the life of the con- 
gregation. And these burdens are 
not only financial ones. They in- 
clude the need to be in church 
every Sunday because otherwise 
there would be too few for com- 
munity worship. Feeling forced to 
do anything, even something as 
worthy as worship, quickly leads to 
an aversion to it. He cited 
examples of people who were so 
worn Out, spiritually as well as 
emotionally, trying to keep the 
local church alive that when the 
church did close, they never went 
to another church again. And this, 
we would all agree, is a much 
greater tragedy than the closing of 
many churches. 

There are so many wonderful 
people in our rural churches, the 
rest of our denomination will 
surely come to their rescue before 
it is too late. The reason is a 
selfish one. The number of people 
in positions of leadership in our 
town and city churches across 
Canada who began their spiritual 
pilgrimage in a rural congregation 
is amazingly high.) 


Sheldon MacKenzie, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, teaches in 
the Department of Religious Studies, — 
Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfld. 
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“THESE CHILDREN" bp Wins 


B @t is another hot day in Arochukwu. The mosquitoes are being unnec- These children, fhe laugh and cry, 
een essarily pesky on this late afternoon. I decide to rest in my room These children. Ihey bring much joy. 
where it is cooler. My rest is cut short -- I hear the voices of chil- These chuldren..... 
These children... 


dren coming up the path. I listen to their excited BIO banter as | 
await the knock at my door. | smile, for | know what will happen. 
D> These children. They bring so much joy. We do not understand 


each other’s languages, but music and games speak better than words. Below: Lyla with a banner created by 
Ewart students to hang in the Goldie 


Training Centre in Arochukwu Nigeria 


/ Love these Children... 


The knock comes. I awake from my reverie. As | open the door I 
avoid the stampede. The children rush in to where | keep the sports 
and games equipment. Each one tries to carry something and there is 
some arguing as to who gets to carry what. The baseball bat seems to 
be the favorite. I bring the box of biscuits down from the top shelf 
and one of the children takes it from me. Those carrying equipment 
run off with it to the sports field. I bring out my bucket and one of 
the older children takes it and fills it with rainwater from the collect- 
ing tank, for drinking. We will eat after we play. 

D> | run up the path singing with the other children close behind. 
Many have already started playing with the equipment. They remem- 
ber the games | have taught. As | approach, all the children run up 
and form a circle around me. We begin by singing praises to God with 
sign language and actions. We dance as David danced for the Lord. We 
watch each other. We laugh together. We sing together. We play to- 
gether until the sun begins to set. Then we put away our equipment 
and we eat together in the Agape fashion. The children do not want to 
leave. We may not understand each other in the spoken language but 
we have learned to communicate, these children and |. Through song 
and dance. Through fun and games. Through the much shouted 
Hallelujahs and Praise the Lords. We "Clap for Jesus". a 


A PUBLICATION OF EDUCATION FOR DISCIPLESHIP, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
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Coordinator 


Mnalgutrition together account for 


i: the [turd World infection and 


£00,000 infant and child deaths 
per week -- more than the 
combined fwures for fammes, 
Hoods and droughts. Most vic- 
fims come from the poorest 
classes, the most vulnerable to 
“he e€conomuc Fecessions. 

Arthur Jose Poerner, "The Toddler 
Massacre” Lhird World Guide 1991/19G2 


DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE 

b> At the recent United Nations 
Conference on the Environment 
and Development (UNCED) in 
Brazil, director of the United Na- 


tions Children’s Emergency Fund — 
(UNICEF) James Grant said, "Ten 
of 14 million infant deaths each — 


year are related to environ- 
mental destruction, 


pollution, — 


and the effects of development.” 


infections and diarrhea -- are 
environmentally linked. Many 


De Two principal causes of infant — 
mortality -- severe respiratory — 


other deaths are related to poy— — 


erly —- which he calls “social 


pollution".! 


PROGRAMMED POVERTY 


on Third World 
Brazil, one of the world’s leading 
food exporters, over half of the 


children currently suffer from 


some form of malnutrition. Bo- 
livia, Uruguay, the Philippines, 
Barbados and several African na- 
tions have high rates of malnu- 
trition, underweight births and 
infant mortality. 


be The economic crisis of the — 
1980s had a tremendous impact — 
children. In 


b> While poverty in the developing (Third) world is a basic problem, 
even more fundamental are the structures that breed and perpetuate 
such problems. The poorer countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
are part of an international economic order dominated by corporate 
and financial giants. Too often profits come first and people are mere 
statistics. 
b> To cope with inflation, trade, budget and balance of payments 
shortfalls, the ruling elites of the poorer nations accede to the unrea— 
sonable demands of the IMF/World Bank. Social services are cut back, 
wages are kept low and high and regressive taxes are imposed. The 
natural wealth of countries is depleted, brain and brawn is exported 
and women and children are degraded in order to obtain much-needed 
foreign currency to cover foreign debt. Basic human rights are cur- 
tailed not only the rights of those who resist exploitation, but also of 
entire peoples as well. 
b> Policy makers conveniently forget that though the world’s children 
make up 20 percent of the current world population, they represent 
100 percent of humanity's future. 


be / took a seat al the bar. fh front of me danced a row of Filpina 
fitls in bikinis and high heels, None of them looked any older than 
twenty. Some looked much younger..../he patrons were middle-aged 
tourists, mostly American, German and Japanese, and servicemen on 
fave... Sean OWalley, “Our Man in Manila” in Saturday Nizhk Dec. 1991 


TOURISM AND PROSTITUTION 

b> In Mid-March 1991, 158 young women ——- most of them from 14 to 
19 years old -- were rescued from a white slavery den in Pansol, 
Laguna, south of Metro Manila. They were being trained as dancers for 
nightclubs in Tokyo, Japan. These girls came from poor urban and ru- 
ral provincial communities. Upon rescue one 17-year old said, "We 
could have worked in Japan. What will we do here? Will we be given 
jobs? If not, what is the guarantee we will not end up as prostitutes 
here?" 

b> The flesh trade thrives in a country where 70% of the population of 
65 million people are desperately poor, 72% have fewer than three 
meals a day, and where twenty-one million people (four million fami- 
lies) either live in substandard housing or do not have a roof over 
their heads. With one and a half million street children (5% of these 
in the capital region) *, families and individuals are forced to turn to 
desperate solutions. 
be Eight percent (or over 3,000) of the 75,000 street children in Metro 
Manila work as prostitutes. They ply their trade in brothels, in disco 
houses or in bars and sleazy nightspots in the tourist areas. Others 
are captives in white slavery dens, some are streetwalkers. Their cus— 
tomers are mainly Western tourists and American servicemen. 

D> Hundreds of thousands of Filipino children and women are recruited 
as domestic helpers or "entertainers" abroad. Most of the money they 
make is sent home to support families.9 

Dp At a recent conference in Bangkok, Thailand, members of ECPAT In- 
ternational (the campaign to End Child Prostitution in Asian Tourism) 
from Asia, Europe and North America acknowledged "a link between the 
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growth of child prostitution and the development of mass tourism." In 
both remote villages and urban slums, cultural values and traditional 
economies have been ruined by “inappropriate development policies 
and the rise of exploitative industries." « 
b> "Materialism and consumerism have undermined community values 
throughout the world and promoted a climate in which sexual gratifi- 
cation and the acquisition of wealth have become the goals of many 
people and the symbols of happiness. This climate together with pa- 
triarchy has led to the increased sexual exploitation of both women 
and children."4 
b> In most Third World countries including the Philippines, tourism 
flourishes because government and business interests promote its 
growth for economic and political reasons. Children become expend- 
able commodities. 


bP But then maybe it is ourselves -- ordinary people, together with 
the children and the more deprived sectors of society -— who should 
keep on reminding people that children matter. And maybe even if 
only for one brief moment, we can all be like children, dreaming of a 
brighter tomorrow. More than this, we can strive to work with courage 
and determination for a truly just and humane world order. 
L barlh Summit: pollution kills 10 million children a year” An liter 
Press Service Feature, June @ 1992. 
& ‘A nation in Crisis’ in Farm News and Views, bi-monthly publica- 
fon of the Philippine Peasant Institute Special Issue, January 1991, 
Quezon City, Piiljppines. 
J Arguillas, Carolyn. “Must we sell our children?” Women Feature 
servce, later Press Service. April 1991. 
4. Conference Papers i 


BALOI, Obede (Mozambique) arrived in Montreal September 15, to 
study at Presbyterian College as a Leadership Development Program 
student for one year in an advanced program in New Testament 
Studies. 


ANDERSON, Revs. Priscilla and Robert arrived in Japan Aug. 25, 
Priscilla has accepted a one year appointment as minister of Nagoya 
Union Church (KCCJ). 


ASSALY, Rev. Robert and Nancy arrived in Cyprus Aug. 25 to take up 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (South Africa) arrived on July 31 for deputation 
and holidays. Pursuing one year study leave in Scotland, beginning 
late September. 


JASWANT, DR. John arrived from India Aug. 31 to study evangelism as 
a LD.P. student for one year, sponsored by the Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United Churches. 


RAEBURN-CHERRADI, Susan arrived on Aug. 30 for one month 
furlough with limited deputation. Susan goes on maternity leave 
from Oct. to Jan. before returning to Hong Kong. 


REID, Rev. Peggy arrived from Malawi in late September. Peggy 
completes her assignment with the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian, Blantyre Synod in Malawi. 


UKA, Emele arrived in Vancouver Sept. 12. Emele is a L.D.P. student 
for one year at Vancouver School of Theology. 


VANDERZWEERDE, Margaret (ODM) and Jake arrived Sept. 10 after a 6 
mo. stay in India. Available for limited deputation. 


a joint appointment with the M.E.C.C. representing Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United Churches. 


CLARK, Drs. Ian and Catherine leave for Kenya Oct. 20. 


CROSBY, Rev. Brian and Liz return to Mauritius via London Oct. 22 
after limited deputation in Canada. 


CROSBY, Allison arrived in Mexico September 5 as a volunteer, 
working in women’s development in Mexico. 


ONUOHA, Arlene (ODM), David, and children Agwu, Urey and Rebecca 
returned to Nigeria on Sept. 16. Arlene resumes teaching at the 
Goldie Training Centre. 


THOM, Dr. Evalene has arrived in Mauritius to accept reassignment as 
an education specialist to the Presbyterian Church of Mauritius & 
the Govt. of Mauritius for one year. 


WADSWORTH, Diana returned Aug. 10 to India and the Helen McDonald 
School after a 3 mo. furlough with deputation. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


by Robert C. Assaly, Middle East Liaison in 
Cyprus 


Ge The soothing rhythms of 
the Mediterranean waves rolling 
up on the sand relieve the 
wearied visitor. Steering a few 
hundred meters inland, our 
senses are overtaken by the 
stench of sewage running openly 
through the alleyways. As we 
disembark, we are introduced to 
residents of a Red Cross tent —- 
a family. A long shadow is cast 
by the guard tower from which 
we are studiously monitored. 
Apparently the same soldiers who 
peer from behind their automatic 
weapons demolished their house. 
Hashem, shows us that the scar 
on his brow extends over his 
head to the back of his neck. In 
descriptive but accented English, 
he recalls the beating he 
received from a soldier twice his 
age and the need for peace. His 
political discourse belies his age 
for Hashem is twelve, the seventh 
of nine children. 
De Leaving the tent, we move 
through the community and by 
an open cesspool. Our _ host 
explains that his U.N. agency has 
been trying to drain it to 
eliminate the health risk to the 
barefooted children who play 
nearby. Two military jeeps guard 
a sewage truck dumping into the 
cesspool. The crowd of curious 
children that have gathered 
taunt the soldiers. Our video 
camera gets tucked away as we 
are ushered toward our vehicle. 
The soldiers chase the children 
through the narrow alleyways. 
The chilling echo of gunshots 
leaves us wondering how many 
have been shot, how many 
arrested or beaten —- this time. 


Another hour in the life of Gaza. I long to escape to the peace of the 
Mediterranean a short distance away, but we know now that the Holy 
Land is not so peaceful. 

b> The years of turmoil have taken their toll on the children. And 
certainly the most effective targets when dealing with long-term 
"security concerns” are the next generation of potential leaders. With 
less blatant methods of terrorizing local populations into submission, 
more vigilant monitoring of human rights abuses is required. The 
Palestinian children of the Occupied Territories, despite requirements 
of international agreements, continue to be deprived. Over 10% have 
been injured or imprisoned by the Israelis in the last five years, many 
have been tortured, all have been placed under lengthy curfews, have 
faced accumulated years of school closure and deprived health 
conditions, while the violators of the basic rights of children receive 
billions of dollars in American aid. In his book "Palestinian Children 
and Israeli State Violence", Jim Graff compares the percentage of per 
capita injuries in just two years as the equivalent of over 150,000 
children if in Canada. He wonders how Canadians would respond to 
such a problem. 

b> While hardships experienced by children vary in the Middle Kast, 
there are many common concerns. Premature loss of “innocence” 
links this generation of children throughout tie region. A contributor 
to a manual being developed on psychological treatment for child 
victims of torture laments the tragic irony that "there isn't a country 
in the Middle Kast where it won't be well—used”. 

b> In Iraq, children continue to be deprived of the necessities of life 
following the bombing. Continuing non-military sanctions in Iraq 
result in 4,000 child deaths monthly from shortages of clean water, 
food and medication. While governments employed images of the 
abuse of children during the occupation of Kuwait to justify war (the 
now infamous fabrications of Iraqis tossing babies from incubators), 
they fail to comment officially on the actual consequences of the gulf 
war on children. If there were winners, they weren't the children. 
According to a recent survey, 70% of Iraqi children do not believe they 
will reach adulthood. 
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>> Lebanon's "War Generation", today’s youth, knows more than most 
of us about guns and grenades, anxiety and insecurity, fear and 
nightmares. Whose agenda? Whose expense? Whose future? The 
penetrating noise of shelling has stopped so the attention of the world 
turns to other priorities. A bishop, concerned about those who ignore 
U.N. Security Council resclutions re Lebanon which, if implemented, 
would offer real hopes of peace, laments that the future of the country 
“will not be decided in Beirut, but in Washington”. 
be Gratuitous rationalizations such as ‘security’, ‘peace’ or 
‘democracy’ are engaging concepts, but far from the minds of children. 
Meanwhile they are casually used to provide cover for the transfer of 


weapons to the Middle East: -—- the world’s most popular destination 


for arms shipments. 

b> But the gulf war is not "over". ‘Talk of Lebanese militias has faded 
behind “political problems". In Washington, "peace talks" continue 
between Israelis and Palestinians. And attention diverts again: from 
arms sales, sanctions and messy implications of the gulf war to 
‘emerging conflicts’. Will this generation also grow suspicious of those 
who have exported their destructive policies while ignoring the 
aftermath? 

be We have a contribution to make toward securing the future of 
children in the Middle East. Moving beyond viewing them as objects of 
foreign policy to human beings is a beginning. These children are 
entitled to have the same security and opportunity we provide for our 
own children. is 


pp or further reading: “Children at Risk’ Issue Number f, 1992 (brangelical 


Lutheran Church in America), focuses on the children of the Middle Kast. 


Robert C. Assaly 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITMENT TO CHILD 
VICTIMS OF WAR, THE 
UNICEF REPORT 


efore 1945, most victims of war 
were soldiers. In the 150 wars 


since, 80% of the 20 million dead 
and 60 million wounded have 
been civilians, most of them 
women and children. 


De "Unknown numbers of chil- 


dren have been killed, wounded, 
abandoned, orphaned or taken as 
hostages, Millions will never see 
their families again. And an es— 
timated 7 million children, 
mostly in Africa, are now growing 
up in refugee camps, often de- 
prived of identity and nationalit 

as well as adequate food, healt 

care and education. Perhaps as 
many again are refugees in all 
but name, displaced from their 
homes without crossing a na- 
tional boundary. Many of these 
children will find it impossible to 
grow up normally to acquire 
skills and to find a job and a 
place in society. 

p> Even larger numbers are in- 
direct victims of war, their de- 
velopment disrupted by the 
closing of schools and clinics, the 
destruction of crops and roads... 
b> Children are also being used 
to fight wars. In recent years, 
an estimated 200,000 under—- 
fifteens have been recruited into 
armed forces, made to kill and 
to die and even to open the way 
across minefields at the cost of 
their lives and limbs... 

pe The Convention seeks to 
outlaw the use of children in war 
and to promote the idea of chil— 
dren as a ‘zone of peace’ in or- 
der to protect the child’s one 
chance to grow normally in mind 
and body...(Adapted from The 


1991 UNICEF) a 
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THE HUNTING OF CHILDREN IN THE 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE COUNTRY 


he sound of car brakes cuts the 
silence of dawn In the suburb. The 
car doors are opened and two 
black children, bare foot and partly 
dressed get out of the car and 
begin to run, their hands tied be- 
hind their backs. They don't get 
very far before four men get out of 
the car and fire their guns at 
them. Before going back into the 
car the executioners approach the 
small bodies and put a note in 
their hands. Shortly the car 
leaves and the suburb Is in silence 
once more except for the groans of 
one of the victims. Once dawn 
breaks, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood will only find one child's 
corpse, and in his hands Is a 
handwritten note that says: "| am 
dead because | am a thief and 
would never be anything else." The 
person who told us about this 
crime was the other victim. Ger- 
son Antonio da Silva miraculously 
survived with two bullets In the 
thorax and one in the head. He 
managed to escape walking 5 kilo- 
meters before reaching a hospital. 
De Gerson is one of 7 million children 
that have been abandoned, according 
to government statistics. They live on 
the streets and plazas in the Brazilian 
cities, earning a living by guarding ve- 
hicles, assaulting travelers, shining 
shoes, begging or prostituting them- 
selves. He is illiterate, of his thirteen 
years he has spent seven of them liv- 
ing on the streets. "No |'m not afraid; 
| know that my destiny is for a short 
life and | will end up with a bullet in the 
back of my neck." he said quite natu- 


rally. "If it isn't the police it will be the 
death squad or the cocaine dealers." 


D> Gerson es uno de los siete 
millones de menores abandonados 
que, Segun las estadisticas del 
gobierno, viven en las calles y plazas 


de las grandes metropolis 
brasllenas, donde sobreviven 
culdando vehiculos, asaltando 
viandantes,  lustrando zapatos, 


pidiendo Iimosna o prostituyendose. 


Es analfabeto, tiene 13 anos y hace 
slete que vive en la calle. "No, no 
tengo mledo; yo se que mi destino es 
vivir poco y acabar con una bala en la 
nuca", dijo con  Impresionante 
naturalldad. "Si no es la policia, sera 
el escuadoron de la muerte o los 
tipos del polvo (traficantes de 
cocalna)", agrego. 

Db His story Is not rare; it Is re- 
peated by many others. When he 
was three years old his mother 
took him out of the slum he was 
living In with his seven brothers to 
sell sweets in downtown Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Two years later he went out 
alone selling shop owners’ mer- 
chandise to bus passengers. One 
night he slept under a marquee in 
Copacabana with a group of his 
friends. He liked the feeling of 
freedom so he stayed. 

D> When he participated in his 
first assault he was 10 years old. 
He was sent to the Fundacion Na- 
clonal de Bienestar de Menor, an 
orphanage that functioned like a 
jail for very young delinquents that 
lived on the streets, but he es- 
caped, and today lives on the 
beach at Copacabana. Without 
dreams or hopes he walts for the 
next distracted tourist. 

DP "There are times that tourists 
Invite us to eat, or social assis- 
tants give us plates of food; when 
they don't we sniff glue 0 we won't 
feel hunger," explains Gerson. 

De Gerson knows that he and his 
friends are preferred victims for 
the death squads, the paramili- 
tary, which were created in the 
decade of 1970 to execute the 
enemies of the military dictator 
who was governing Brazil from 
1964 to 1985. Today, they form 
the police, are unemployed vigilan- 
tes or newspaper sellers; they work 
for small commercial owners who 
pay them to eliminate delinquents 
and at times only suspected delin- 


quents. There have been cases 
when they worked for the drug 
traffickers and killed addicts that 
owed them too much or addicts 
that may know too much. 

D> = In the first ten months of last 
year, the vigilante groups killed 
340 boys and adolescent street 
children. Volmer Nascimento, the 
director of "The National 
Movement of Street Children" es- 
timates that in 1991 there were 
400 victims. 

De Last month a parliamentary 
commission Investigating the dra- 
matic situation of the abandoned 
children concluded that since 1987 
the death squads have executed 
7,000 street children. In Rio de 
Janeiro alone the legislators iden- 
tified 15 groups of vigilantes 
(justicieros). 

De "Orphans with living parents" a 
social assistant from Sao Paulo 
called them. All of these children 
have ended up on the streets be- 
cause of the disintegration of the 
family due to their misery; they are 
natives of the suburbs surrounding 
the satellite cities, or the slums, 
that keep growing without basic 
needs being met in an economic 
crisis. The public schools will not 
allow them In, because they don't 
officially exist; they haven't got an 
address or documents. Rebellious 
and aggressive, they are used to 
freedom without limits, and do not 
submit to school discipline and are 
dangerous to the other children. 

D> Without family, without pa- 
pers, and without rights, the little 
beggars are used like discard ob- 
jects by the police, who oblige them 
to steal for them, and sexually 
abuse them. In the slums where 
the police never go, the drug traf- 
fickers control them. They use the 
abandoned children to transport 
cocaine and marijuana for their cli- 
ents in the residential zone and 
usually end up killing them. 

b> "In the streets of this country 
there is a new culture being cre- 


De "The death squads kill them, 


ated; the street Is taking over the 
role of the family, and It Is the 
other children that protect them, 
teach them and look after them 
when they are ill" explaing Doctor 
Maria Cecilia Minaya, director of 
Centro Latino de Estudios sobre 
Violencia y Salud (CLAVES) (Latin 
study centre on violence and 
health). 


but they are condemned to death 
by their society, who accept the 
awful fate of these children as 
g00n as they have been given to 
the perverted stomach of their 
other mother, (the street), she 
sald. te 


This article Is adapted from the Central 
American newspaper "Esta Semana" dated 
the 11 to the 17th of March 1992. The article 
was wntten by Ricardo Soca and has been 
translated by Denise Manson, Vancouver, 
BC. 


CHURCH TACKLES CHILD SURVIVAL PROBLEMS 


Adapted from the All Africa Press Service, Dec. 1991. 


by Luis Zaqueu 


hen two elephants fight, the grass suffers most," says the famous Af- 


rican proverb, which very well edifies the current predicament of the 
African child. Through no fault of theirs, children are the most ad- 
versely affected by social, political and economic imbalances 


characterizing the world today. 


>> In most cities and towns throughout Africa, ruggedly clothed teen— 


agers are a common feature. 


They eat leftovers from dustbins and 


sleep in polythene bags under bridges, parking lights, bus stops and 
elsewhere. Some girls as young as 10, have to prostitute themselves in 


order to survive. 


b> The All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) under its ‘Selfhood of 
the Church — Women’s Program’ states "seeing a street child is a 


theological concern." 


b> In a consultative meeting on ‘Theological Basis for Churches’ In- 
volvement in Child Survival and Development’ for Eastern and Southern 
Africa, held in Nairobi, November 17-23, it was noted that although the 
church has the potential, not enough was being done to ensure child 


survival, protection and development. 


D> Sponsored by the AACC’s Women’s Desk in cooperation with UNICEF, 
the consultation critically analyzed issues affecting child survival and 
problems emanating from African current crises. 

b> In a key note address, Professor Samuel Kibicho, a lecturer of Re- 
ligious Studies at the University of Nairobi, outlined the problems of 
street children while at the same time calling on Christians to tackle 


them responsibly. 


b> Thus, the consultation analyzed in depth, factors that contribute 
to the marginalization of children, such as the struggle for survival 
due to the economic crisis, abandoned children, orphans, malnutrition 
and mortality, child labour, child soldiers, as well as the environment, 


among others. 


D> The 
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head of the AACC’s 
Women’s Desk, Ms. Omega Bula, 
said that this is the second con- 
sultation on child survival, the 
first having been held in Oct. last 
year, in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
>> "This and other programs," 
she said, “were an attempt to 
influence change in church 
women’s programs to those that 
address life issues such as food, 
security at household _ level, 
health, child survival and eco- 
nomic justice for all." 
b> She further explains that the 
program has thus challenged 
Christian communities to address 
these issues by being aware and 
analytical of the context and 
causes of the current economic 
and political crises in Africa, and 
the impact of these on women as 
primary providers in communi-— 
ties. 
D> Against 


this background, 


child survival was one of the 


numerous programs the desk has 
undertaken with its principal 


objective being to examine the 


role of the church in Africa in 
addressing the issues of children 
and empowering the church to 
serve marginalised sections of 
their communities. 


De The Addis Ababa meeting, 


which included various profes— 
sionals and theologians from 
across Africa, recommended that 
people in the churches needed a 
continuing articulation and un- 
derstanding of the theological 
basis to enable them to partici- 
pate effectively in efforts for 
child survival, protection and de- 
velopment. 

De After meditating upon, dis- 
cussing and analyzing issues af- 
fecting child survival, the par- 
ticipants shared their respective 
plan of action to build awareness 


in their communities on the 


plight of street children. 


Continued... 
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De They also made recommen- 
dations, which will be used in 
producing ‘The Child Survival and 
Development Christian Education 
Study Kit’, to be used by 
churches in awareness building 
and teaching communities. 

b> In a passionate plea to 
Christians, the archbishop of the 
Anglican Church in_ Kenya, 
Manasses Kuria, said that life is 
God’s and “before God a child is 
a person" whose life should be 
protected. 

b> The Archbishop decried the 
predicament of children and 
challenged the church to be in 
the forefront of alleviating the 
suffering of street children. & 
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MISSION UPDATE 
is published by: 
The Life and Mission Agency, 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, ON, M3C 137 


NY TORDINGD 


1. "How Safe is This World for Children?" Not only the title of the 
second article in this issue, it is also a question that requires an 
answer. Which of the "risks" to a child’s safety, outlined in the article, 
do children in Canada face? Which ones do they avoid? 


2. Within a few miles of the cool Mediterranean, Robert Assaly came 
upon an open cesspool, a polluted playground for Palestinian children. 
They have been raised in a war zone not unlike children in Ireland, the 
Philippines or South Africa. How does war affect children? 


3. Robert quotes a recent survey stating that "70% of Iraqi children do 
not believe they will reach adulthood." What would cause them to 
believe that? 


4. Ricardo Soca, in the article translated by Denise Manson, tells the 
story of a street youth named Gerson who was shot by vigilantes in the 
streets of Brazil. A social assistant calls these youngsters “orphans 
with living parents". What has caused their parents to have abandoned 
them? What do you think is at the root of the problem? 


5. In these articles we read about children whose lives are at risk 
because of prostitution, war and poverty. What are the commonalities 
in their situations? 


6. The All Africa Conference of Churches under its ‘Selfhood of the 
Church ——- Women’s Program’ has begun to address the issue of child 
survival. They have come to a simple but profound theological 
understanding: "before God, a child is a person". What difference 
would it make in Brazil if people believed that -- or Gaza, or the 
Philippines -- or Canada? 


7. What concrete measures could the Canadian churches adopt to 
ensure not only the survival but the growth and well being of all 
children? 


EDITOR: Extra copies available from: 

C. Joyce Hodgson RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
at the following rates; 

PRODUCTION DESIGNER: 25 copies of one issue: $1.25 

Keti Karakasidis 25 copies of four issues (one year): $5.00 
plus 6% handling charge. 
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“Helping You to Survive 
the Rural Crisis” 


by Brian Ireland 


A S the financial crisis took 


its toll on farm families in the 
early 1980s, a number of concerned 
clergy, lawyers, accountants and 
farm leaders desperately tried to 
help families weather the financial 
and emotional storms. The 
Queen’s Bush Rural Ministries 
evolved from their concern and 
began operating in December 1987. 
Initially funded by the United 
Church, as the calls escalated and 
the service began to be recognized 
in the rural community, local busi- 
nesses, service clubs, concerned 
individuals and other church 
denominations began to contribute. 

The Queen’s Bush Rural Minis- 
tries is administered by a 15-mem- 
ber board of directors, eight from 
the United Church. The crisis line 
and office are in the home of co- 
ordinator Brian Ireland of Tees- 
water, Ontario. 

Brian and his wife Gisele operate 
a 100-acre hog and cash crop farm 
just outside the village of Tees- 
water. They are veterans in the 
field of farming crisis. In the mid- 
1980s, their livestock and farm 
equipment were liquidated after a 
long, public battle with the bank. 
Brian empathizes with the callers 
and directs them to individuals and 
agencies that can help them 
through their difficulties. 

Within a short period of the 
launch of the Queen’s Bush Rural 
Ministries, it became apparent this 
service was greatly needed. By 
1991, the number of calls had risen 
to 1,500. 

This ministry, now in its fifth year 
of service to rural communities, is 
unique in several ways. It draws 
on communities themselves to help 
each other. Callers who have 
resolved their problems offer their 
services to others who are experi- 
encing what they went through. 

The services of the Queen’s Bush 


The author, Brian Ireland, 
and his wife Gisele operate 
a 100-acre farm near Teeswater. 


A caring church 
community ministers 
to rural crisis 


Rural Ministries have no boundar- 
ies, although initially it was meant 
to serve a four-county area north 
and west of Guelph, Ontario. 
Calls come from across Canada 
seeking advice and general infor- 
mation on how families handle 
financial crises. 

The Queen’s Bush Rural Minis- 
tries also serves another important 
function. It rapidly became an 
adviser to clergy in rural areas, to 
school boards, and to provincial 
government ministries, all dealing 
with victims of the farming crisis. 
It has aided communities in setting 
up similar services as well as 
educating teachers and administra- 
tors on what to expect from people 
whose lives have been irrevocably 


changed by what they have experi- 
enced. 

About 70 per cent of the cases 
the Queen’s Bush Rural Ministries 
deals with are related to farm 
finances. Callers usually identify a 
situation where they can’t keep up 
with mortgage payments or some 
of their suppliers of goods and ser- 
vices are putting on pressure to 
collect the accounts. This type of 
pressure, if severe and constant 
enough, can result in stress in the 
farm family in the form of alcohol 
abuse, marriage problems or prob- 
lems in dealing with other family 
members. More and more fre- 
quently, we have callers identifying 
problems in marriage and family 
relationships. 

A typical caller will identify a 
serious financial problem. But 
after a visit, mental health or 
marriage counselling may also be 
identified. Many callers have tried 
to deal with their own problems 
with negative results, getting to the 
point of mental exhaustion. Often 
the first task is to bolster them 
emotionally and convince them 
there are solutions to their prob- 
lems. Then help them find solu- 
tions. 

Some callers have contemplated 
suicide. They tell how they plan 
an accidental death. These situa- 
tions are usually critical, and 
immediate help is sought for these 
callers — for their severe depres- 
sion and for the problems which 
caused their emotional anguish in 
the first place. 

These days mental health and 
counselling services in rural areas 
are strained to the limit. Some 
have waiting periods of up to two 
months. Here, volunteers play an 
invaluable role. While victims 
await professional counselling, 
volunteers bridge this gap with 
their own experience. continued 
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“Helping You Survive” 
continued from page 27 


The Queen’s Bush Rural Minis- 
tries’ mandate offers help to those 
in need, and a listening ear. Suc- 
cess often relates to how willing 
the callers are to make changes 
and concessions in their own lives. 
The Queen’s Bush Rural Ministries 
is a tool, not a cure. 

Most calls received on the crisis 
line (519-392-6090) come before 
eight in the morning and after nine 
in the evening. When the line can- 
not be answered personally, calls 
are recorded and_ returned 
promptly. Strict confidentiality is 
the rule. 

A caring church community doing 
outreach work within its own area 
gave birth to this ministry. 
Although the road to financial 
recovery for agriculture is a long 
one, the Queen’s Bush Rural Min- 
istries is determined that it not be 
a dead end for those who need 
help during difficult times.(] 


Brian Ireland is a member of the Rural Life 
Committee of the Synod of Hamilton and 
London, and an elder in Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Teeswater, Ont. 


A CONGREGATION! PRESBYTERY! 
SYNOD! 
Are you seeking or will be seeking, in the near 
future, an experienced, well-known, full-time 
professional layperson to assist you with your: 
media ministry, church administration, 
Christian education, growth and outreach, 
pastoral work... and more? 
24 years teaching experience and 
14 years as Director of Communication 
Services are now available to you. 
Contact today 
DON STEPHENS 


32 Baker Road 
Ajax, ON. L1S 2T8 
(416) 686-2158 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 

Required by St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Stratford, Ontario. This position 
will have primary responsibility for: 1) 
Christian education program development 
for young adults and their families. 2) 
Visiting homes and shut-ins. Some pulpit 
and parish responsibilities will be shared 
with the minister. 
Reply in confidence to: Search Committee, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 25 St. 
Andrew Street, Stratford, Ontario NSA 1A2. 
Tel. 519-271-5668 


My 


FALL RENEWAL DAY — Nov. 7/92 


West Flamboro, Ontario 
“The Church: A TOOL IN GOD’S HAND” 
Multi-Workshop Models of The Church 
Facilitators: 
Jack Archibald, Ron VanAuken, Neal Mathers and others 
Children’s Program: Janie Robertson 


REGISTRATION & INFORMATION 
Phone: (416) 233-6581 


Write to: The Renewal Fellowship 
Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
3819 Bloor Street W., Etobicoke, ON. M9B 1K7 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


FUND RALSING 


Learn how to maximize your fund raising profits! 

A very practical guide to fund raising written by a very 
experienced fund raiser 

Journey through actual fund raising cases that have 
generated thousands of dollars for many organizations, 
churches and schools 

From a few hundred dollars to several hundred thousand 
dollars, we will show you the way - step by step! 

No longer will hard efforts be wasted on small returns 
Learn to avoid common mistakes others have made 

A truly valuable book for all involved in fund raising 
Our attractive book is only $25+1.75 GST= $26.75 


PHOTOS on pp. 11 and 23 used with 
permission of: Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture; Christian Farmers Federation 
of Ontario; AGCare and Ontario Farm 
Animal Council. 


including postage and handling, a small price to pay for 
an investment that can net thousands more dollars! 

A full money back guarantee if not completely satisfied! 
Just return the book within 10 days of receipt. 


To receive this special book on fund raising, send $26.75 
by cheque or money order. 
Prov: 


P. Code: 
Please send order (along with payment) to: 
Brantford Educational Services 


6 Pioneer Place, Brantford, ON, N3R 7G7 
Fax: (519) 756-6534 
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Rural Intern 


by Steven Webb 


Bovesine rural congregations 
deserve and require ministers 
trained and experienced in rural 
ministry, the Presbytery of 
Stratford-Huron has embarked 
upon an exciting project. In Sep- 
tember, a student intern program 
began in conjunction with Knox 
College. It is designed to orient 
and provide the practical experi- 
ence required by students inter- 
ested in rural ministry. 

The program follows the outline 
of the regular intern program 
offered by the college, except that 
it will be undertaken in a rural 
setting, sponsored by the presby- 
tery instead of a single congrega- 
tion. The latter point makes this 
internship unique. Previously, in- 
tern programs were sponsored by 
individual congregations that could 
afford to assist in financing them. 
Many rural congregations cannot 
carry the financial burden involved. 
In this case, the Presbytery of 
Stratford-Huron was willing to 
provide the needed financial sup- 
port. Three rural pastoral charges 
— Knox, Monkton and Knox, 
Cranbrook; Melville, Brussels and 
Knox, Belgrave; Atwood Presby- 
terian, Atwood — are providing 
the setting for this internship. 

By using three pastoral charges, a 
broader and richer experience of 
ministry can be offered to the 
student. The student will work in 
each charge with the ministers and 
laypeople. In this case, the four 
clergy involved are John Zondag, 
Timothy Purvis, Caroline McAvoy 
and Steven Webb. Each will focus 
on one main area of ministry while 
sharing their own styles. Three or 
four people from each pastoral 
charge will act as an advisory com- 
mittee while the student is in their 
charge. They will meet with the 
other advisory groups on a regular 
basis. 

Ron Sharpe, the student appoint- 
ed, will be responsible to the 
session of each charge for a period 


Stratford-Huron 
Presbytery 
launches first 
presbytery-sponsored 
intern program 


Making pastoral calls in rural ministry 
brings many experiences. Shown is Rev. 
C. O'Reilly with her daughter Clare. 
Photo by Helen Mcintyre. 


of four months. He will take part 
in worship services as well as the 
life and pastoral work of the con- 
gregation. At the same time, he 
will learn the practical aspects of 
Christian education in a rural con- 
gregation. 

Specifically, the program will 
cover five main areas: 
e@ Preaching. The student will 
participate in the preparation of 
services, the music and the plan- 
ning of major themes throughout 
the year, such as Christmas and 
Easter. The intern will be encour- 
aged to develop as a preacher and 
will work with the lay committee 
as well as the minister to develop 
personal style and gifts as a 
preacher. There will also be op- 
portunity to provide services and 
worship in settings other than the 
church, such as nursing homes and 
community events. 
@ Pastoral Visitation. Two super- 
visors will direct this aspect of the 
student’s program for the whole 
year. One will concentrate on hos- 
pital visitation and the other on 
the remaining areas of pastoral 
visitation. 
@ Christian Education. The stu- 
dent will participate in the active 
process by which the congregation 
nurtures and deepens its Christian 
faith. The intern will be given 
specific projects to work on and be 
exposed to a variety of resources. 
An important emphasis will be the 
nurturing and recruitment of lead- 
ers and participants for various 


The Evolution of 
the Rural Student Intern Program 


e@ In 1989, the Task Force on Rural and Remote Ministries 
reports to General Assembly on the need for experienced and 
knowledgeable ministers to work in rural and remote areas. 

@ Steven Webb and friends make a proposal to Knox College for 
two-week Rural Life Seminars. This would involve students 
spending two weeks in a rural setting. 

@ Idea fails for lack of interest and suitable time-slot. 

@ Proposal for a rural intern program, geared to rural ministry, 
but sponsored and financed not by one congregation but by a 


presbytery. 


@ Knox College agrees to proposal. 
@ In September 1992, Ron Sharpe, second-year student at Knox, 
becomes student intern of the Presbytery of Stratford-Huron for 


one year. 
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Rural Intern 
continued from page 29 


programs. 

@ Administration. What is and 
how one does church administra- 
tion are questions that will be 
considered and worked through in 
the course of the year. 

@ Theological Reflection. Through- 
out the year, theological reflection 
will occur naturally. As well, the 
student will discover how theology 
becomes, not just what ministry is 
about. 


When the presbytery began to 
study and design this program, we 
wondered how much support the 
project would receive. The re- 
sponse has been tremendous. Sup- 
port has come in the form of 
prayers, ideas and financial dona- 


tions. People in the presbytery and 
congregations willingly supplied 
the practical needs such as hous- 
ing, furniture and a vehicle. 

The Presbytery of Stratford- 
Huron hopes other presbyteries 
will see this program as a pilot 
project and take the necessary 
steps to set up their own programs 
to prepare theological students 
better for effective ministry.) 


Steven Webb is minister of Knox Church, 
Monkton and Knox Church, Cranbrook in 
Ontario. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


‘‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 


1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 


270 Wyse Road 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
&10—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E,.5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


403/242-0862 


519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 


UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 | 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


How has God touched your 
life? 
Describe your conversion, etc. to: national 
religion writer, #204-153 Nepean St., 
Ottawa, Ont. K2P OBS. 


How Vancouver School of Theology 
Responds to the Challenge 
of Rural Ministry 


by Margaret Mullin 


G.: you hear it? The wind 


gently swishes through the heads of 
barley waving in the field. Insects 
call out to each other. Chirping 
birds swoop past. Saucy gophers 
poke out their curious heads to 
chatter. Listen to it all: God’s 
orchestra, alive with natural sounds 
that seem to play in perfect har- 
mony. Feast your eyes: the Master 
Painter has splashed the earth with 
generous shades of green, gold, 
yellow, blue and brown that defy 
being captured on canvas. Breathe 
deeply: the air tantalizes your nos- 
trils with a variety of natural 
scents. 


Stress lies under 
peaceful scenes 


Hidden under the tranquillity of 
this peaceful scene lies a risky and 
stressful way of life. Mortgages 
come due whether this crop brings 
a good price or not. It may not 
rain enough this year; the hail took 
the last crop. When the yield is 
excellent, world prices may be so 
low it would be better if the fields 
had been hit with a twister so that 
the insurance could be claimed. 
And livestock is no less of a 
gamble. 

A special and hardy breed of 
people continue to work the land 
for the benefit of all who live. A 
people with unique needs, prob- 
lems and Stresses. 

Are our theological colleges re- 
sponding to the challenge of pre- 
paring graduates to minister effect- 
ively to people of rural and remote 
Canada? As a recent graduate of 
Vancouver School of Theology 
(VST), I can only speak intelli- 
gently about the program of 
Studies there. I have come away 


Theological students move in for a week with 


a rural community 


Knox Church, Shipman, Sask. 


from VST confident that I am 
equipped to minister to people in 
a wide variety of life settings. 
VST prepares students for 
various ministries. Some will min- 
ister within a secular career con- 
text. Some will be commissioned 
to diaconal ministries. Some will 
establish counselling ministries. 
Others will pursue chaplaincy 
opportunities. Many will be 
ordained to the ministry of word 
and sacraments. All of us are 
capable of competent biblical 
interpretation, adept at helping 
Others to think about God and 
discern God’s intention for the 
created order. We are able to 
listen to, pray with, and celebrate 
or struggle alongside those with 
whom we journey through life. 
The program focuses on integrat- 
ing the knowledge in three divi- 
sions (Bible, history/traditions/the- 
ology, and ministry) with faith 
development, maturity and the 
skills necessary to meet the chal- 
lenges of our various calls. A 
conscious attempt was made to 
provide specific experiences in 
rural ministry. 
_ Each year, the school negotiates 
with a rural community within a 
reasonable distance of the school 
to allow 12-20 students to move in 


with them for a week. During that 
time, students gather information 
about the congregation and the 
community it serves, observe the 
life and work of the congregation 
and a few individuals, and com- 
plete a work project that will 
benefit the worshipping commun- 
ity. Our class visited a town whose 
major employers were a mine, a 
pulp mill, and commercial fishing. 
Throughout the year, that experi- 
ence entered our discussions in 
various contexts. 

Year-long internships are negoti- 
ated in rural communities and 
some field education experiences 
can be completed in communities 
outside the Vancouver area if the 
student is prepared to commute 
the distance back to the school 
each week for Thursday and Friday 
seminars and classes. With recent 
reorganization of the final year, 
future students will be freed to do 
the field education component of 
the program in rural or remote 
areas. 

If you have lived without the 
experience of rural Canada, no 
theological education program can 
adequately prepare you for life and 
ministry in the towns and hamlets 
of our vast country. However, 
VST recognizes rural ministry is 
different and attempts to address 
that fact in an intentional way.(] 


Margaret Mullin recently accepted a call to 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Brandon, 
Man. 
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Something Happened on 
the Way to the Farm 


by Wayne Menard 


The Presbyterian College prepares students for rural ministry 
by providing weekend seminars in a rural setting. 


A hardened cityphile tells how a seminar transformed him 


A. one who has spent the bet- 


ter part of his life in the big city, 
rural ministry was one of those 
things that seemed both incompre- 
hensible and, I admit, undesirable. 
Rural ministry was for those who 
came from the “country” and for 
those who wanted to get in touch 
with the earth. Well, the bucolic 
images run wild in my mind as I 
remember the feelings I had as we 
set off on what was a journey that 
would transform faith and fact. 

The gang from The Presbyterian 
College’s In Ministry year arrived 
at Rey. Linda Bell’s house after an 
uneventful ride from Montreal. 
We were welcomed with good ol’ 
country hospitality. This good ol’ 
country hospitality was really no 
different than any other Christian 
hospitality I have experienced over 
the years. The image of country 
parish and parson had become a 
seemingly permanent fixture in my 
citified brain. It was the patience 
and generosity of the people of 
McDonald’s Corners, Snow Road 
and Elphin in rural Ontario that 
changed all that. 

We were treated to good food, 
good drink and good company — 
Linda Bell was used to having 
students from the college visit and 
was quick to set us on the right 


track. “Country people are really 
no different than anyone else,” she 
said. I was struck by the fact she 
said this at all. (1t was no wonder 
given what I was travelling with; 
the baggage of 30-some years of 
city living and all the arrogance 
that comes with it had been put 
right back into my lap and it was 
getting heavy.) 

I was shocked into the realization 


Clare O'Reilly. 


I had come to this rural workshop 
daring anyone and everyone to 
impress me with the merits of rural 
ministry. After all, this is what the 
trip was for, was it not? After a 
brief visit with Linda, we were 
“joined” with our billets, and rela- 
tionship was struck — one that was 
to change how I looked at rural 
ministry forever. 

Herl and Clarisse, two unfortu- 
nate victims of my scepticism, had 
seen my type before. They were 
veterans of the annual college 
workshop and were prepared to be 
as patient as necessary. I hope to 
repay that patience now. 

After three days of talk, reflec- 
tion and a little hard work, I dis- 
covered country people are really 
no different than anyone else. 
Herl and Clarisse spoke to me of 
things that concerned them, issues 
of importance for their Christian 
community. After a few minutes, I 
became aware that their concerns 
were my concerns, which were the 
concerns of the larger church. In 
other words, what touched Herl 
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and Clarisse touched every Presby- 
terian I have met — in the city, or 
anywhere else for that matter. 

The stereotype was disintegrating 
and I was glad to see it so. I was 
now free to listen with open ears 
and an open heart. Herl and 
Clarisse invited me into their home 
and their lives, and I was treated to 
three days of ministering and 
Christian communion. This hard- 
core city person had been minis- 
tered to by Christian people. It 
seems irrelevant now where we 
were — country or City. 

The stereotype now exploded, I » 
was able to look at some of what 
makes country living unique. With 
all the enthusiasm of a new con- 
vert, I feasted on the good feelings 
of those I met, all the while trying 
to keep in perspective the reason 
we were there. The purpose of the 
trip was to sensitize otherwise in- 
sensitive students. What I mean is 
it was to provide us city-slickers 
with an opportunity to investigate 
rural ministry. 

I came, I saw, I was conquered. 
I arrived on the farm, thinking only 
of the city; I left the farm wishing 
I could stay. This city boy is now 
looking forward to the day he is in 
the country, ready and willing to 
serve these people of God.L] 


Wayne Menard graduated from ‘The 
Presbyterian College in June 1992. 
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Books 


FEATURE REVIEW 


The best book available on the 
rural church 


The Plight of the Rural Church 
by R. Alex Sim 

The United Church Publishing 
House, 1990. $7.95 

Reviewed by David Webber. 

I have read many poor books 
about the rural church. It was a 
treat, finally, to read a good one. 
R. Alex Sim has met my two basic 
criteria for a good book about the 
church in the rural context. 

First, it must be less than half an 
inch thick. Sim does not mess 
around with meaningless esoteric 
verbiage. He gets right to the 
point. The book is clearly, crea- 
tively and thoughtfully written. 

Secondly, it must be written by 
someone whose whole life is devot- 
ed to country living. This, of 
course, rules Out most clergy types 
because they usually only stay in a 
rural church for as long as it takes 
to get a call to a “real church,” 
somewhere urban, preferably with- 
in sight of Toronto’s CN Tower. 
Sim writes passionately from a life 
devoted to rural living, church and 
ministry. And he is not clergy. He 
is an Ontario farmer, scholar and 
active rural church member. The 
United Church of Canada chose 
him to be one of its McGeachy 
Scholars. This book is his second 
contribution. The first and more 
lengthy work is titled Land and 
Community. 

Early in the book, Sim tells “The 
Parable of the Hen”: 

At one stage, my wife and I 

decided to expand our poultry 

operation. It was finally 
established after a good deal of 
effort and expense. Then our egg 
production began to decline. In 

something of a panic, I invited a 

very successful egg producer to 

look at our operation and, if 
possible, tell us what was wrong 
with our hens. He dropped in one 
day, looked around, sniffed the 
air, kicked up the litter, looked 
into the nests, handled the feed, 
and then, in the way of country 


people, he thought for a few 
minutes. Finally he turned to us 
with a question: “If you were a 
hen would you want to lay an 
egg in this place?” 

Sim explains his parable is 
meant to illustrate the dilemma of 
quantifying eggs when the issue 
was the quality of the environment. 
He suggests that the use of the 
wrong yardstick is part of the 
plight of the rural church. Quan- 
tity is not the way to evaluate the 
depth of any religious experience 
or activity. The number of people 
in church on Sunday is not the 
plight of the rural church, but the 
misplaced agenda of an urban in- 
Stitution seeking to control the 
rural church. Sim calls the rural 
church to shake off this urban 
injustice and to take on the solu- 
tions of its own problems as per- 
ceived from a rural perspective. In 
doing this, he suggests several 
features that could be considered: 
@ The general decline in the 
vitality of community life has a 
negative influence on the organiza- 
tions operating within it. In fact, 
the decline is interactive. 

@ There is a low level of con- 
sciousness of the uniqueness of 
rural living and the alienation of 
the rural sector from programs and 
interests dominated by urban 
values and promoted by urban- 
based organizations. 

e The high value rural people 
place on a church building stands 
in the way of exploring alternatives 
in liturgy and a more active form 
of participation in worship. 

e@ The hierarchical structure of 
most national organizations, in- 
cluding religious ones, limits local 
control and discourages local creat- 
ive developments. 

e There is continuation of out- 
ward movement of old-time resi- 
dents, especially of their young 
people; and in some communities 
an inward movement of new resi- 
dents, mostly retirees and commu- 


Many congregations find it 


ters. 
difficult to mix the new and the old 


in this shifting population. 
e The usual model of clergy place- 
ment results in almost every rural 
congregation realizing the part- 
time services of an ordained minis- 
ter. Rural people seem reluctant 
to explore alternatives, as do the 
denominations and the theological 
colleges. 
@ Since rural church enrolments 
are usually small, they tend to be 
downgraded in a society where size 
is valued. This bias works against 
the smallest and weakest congrega- 
tions. 
@ Theological colleges have been 
slow to recognize that urban candi- 
dates to the ministry need much 
more preparation for rural service. 
@ Low Status of service in the rural 
ministry is an impediment to revit- 
alizing the church. 

ey ° oO oS 

Sim contends that one thing the 
rural church must begin to accept 
is the changing landscape. What 
was rural 20 years ago is not neces- 
sarily rural today. Rural communi- 
ties are changing communities. 
The population is shifting and 
becoming less agricultural in its 
make-up. The rural commuter is 
becoming normative. All socio- 
logical realities must be considered 
as the rural church fashions its 
own revival in the ’90s. 

In a chapter entitled “Chances 
for Change: Models and Options,” 
Sim begins: “I find it difficult to 
reconcile the church’s noble stand 
on justice for the weak and needy 
with policies that assign inexperi- 
enced and inadequately trained 
clergy to some of the most de- 
manding and weakest pastoral 
charges in the country.” He calls 
the rural church to challenge this 
injustice and to push the national 
church to rearrange denomina- 
tional priorities. This means the 
rural church must educate the 
urban church about values, unique- 
ness and the beauty of small 
gatherings which are the norm for 
rural ministry. This means the 
rural church also needs to take 
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Books continued 


advantage of these gifts in planning 
its ministry. 

Sim urges the rural church to let 
go of an urban model of ministry 
dominated by buildings and clergy 
in order to develop made-in-the- 
country models more in keeping 
with rural, social realities. These 
put most of the members’ energy 
into Bible study, meditation, prayer 
and mutual support rather than 
maintaining a building and a 
stipend. He offers several models 
as alternatives such as small auton- 
omous groups, house churches, 
saddle-bag preachers, part-time 
clergy, and ecumenical community 
churches. Sim insists each rural 
group needs to develop models 
that match its own particular social 
and spiritual realities. 

In the last chapter of his book, 
Sim calls for a new ministry for the 
rural church. He asserts that given 
the plight of the rural church, 
ministry cannot be adequately pro- 
vided in the ways of the past, by a 
salaried official. This “paternal” 


ministry is not working. A shared 
“apostolic” ministry must be 
sought. In addition, Sim holds that 
people who do devote their lives to 
rural ministry are, in the beginning, 
poorly trained. They do not have 
the skills needed to meet the ex- 
pectations of rural communities. 
And in the end, they receive little 
recognition in the church-at-large. 
There is an educational and status 
problem that must be addressed 
for rural ministers. 

Sim also holds there is a theolo- 
gical problem. Rural people need 
a theology developed and taught 
that is “down-to-earth.” He sug- 
gests this theology needs two 
points of emphasis: one dealing 
with relationships with nature, and 
the other dealing with relationships 
with each other. Much of the 
theological agenda pumped out of 
theological schools and taught by 
well-meaning new graduates to 
rural people has nothing to do 
with what rural people face in their 
lives. This tendency to offer irrel- 
evant proclamation is putting the 


rural church to sleep rather than 
challenging its people with the 
gospel. 

If Sim’s book has a deficiency, it 
is that he is too kind. Too kind to 
the national church bodies that 
have for so long dealt injustice to 
the rural church. Injustice tends to 
make me more angry than it does 
Sim. From my perspective, Sim 
could have gone after church 
powerbrokers with a little more 
energy. I understand, however, he 
was attempting to write a positive 
book that would welcome people 
on board in the ongoing dialogue; 
so I forgive him his minor kindness 
to the urban-dominated institu- 
tional church. 

I thought Sim let the theological 
colleges off the hook too easily as 
well. This I am not so willing to 
forgive. Our theological colleges 
are supposed to be at the forefront 
of theological thought regarding 
the practice of ministry. The truth 
is the theological and ministry 
dilemma that Sim rightly identifies 

continued on page 36 
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are made... 


A special place where friendships 
are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence offering 


the comforts of home with 
the added benefits 
of security, service, <#% 
and a great city 
location ~ and 
reasonable rates. 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


(416) 536-6111 
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Country 
Preacher's 


Notebook 
By Joyce Sasse 


This collection of 
anecdotes, vignettes, 
and meditative 
reflections offers 
hours of entertaining, 
informative and 
spiritually insightful 
reading. Anyone who 
appreciates what rural communities have to offer 
will enjoy the experiences Joyce Sasse shares. 
51/2" x 8 1/2", 144 pages, softcover 

Wood Lake Books. 


919-093 - $ 12.95 


Available from your favorite bookseller ana: 


Winfield BC, VOH 2CO 


Wood Lake Books GST Reg #105735385 
(Make cheques payable to Wood Lake Books) 


Source Code 40 


Eastern Canada: 

Novalis 

Box 998 

Oakville ON, L6J 5E8 
1-800-387-7164 

Novalis GST Reg #102212875 
(Make cheques payable to Novalis) 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Linda J. Bell 


Woodpiling Musings 


E.. since the editor told me the October Record would focus on 
rural ministry, I have been looking forward to it eagerly. As many of you 
know, rural ministry is near and dear to my heart. It is the area of min- 
istry where I want to spend my working years. 


From time to time, I am asked: 
“Why rural ministry? What’s 
unique about rural ministry?” For 
as long as I’ve been engaged in 
rural charges, and as often as I’m 
asked, the question always stumps 
me a little. 

The other day, while I was piling 
wood for the winter, I started 
thinking about all the “little” 
things I encounter in everyday 
rural ministry. My mind ran along 
the lines of “Rural ministry is. . .” 
Consequently, this month’s column 
is a collection of the Moderator’s 
woodpiling musings. The collec- 
tion is not intended to be complete 
or exhaustive and it is arranged in 
random order. Perhaps it will set 
some of you thinking about what 
you would add to this list. 

Rural ministry is driving, driving, 
driving. People live in far-flung 
places, and pastoral visiting re- 
quires a lot of time just to get 
from place to place. Hospital and 
nursing home visits also involve 
great distances. Patients go to any 
of two or three neighbouring towns 
and to two or three cities farther 
afield. Seniors who reside in 
nursing homes within this parish 
are in any of five different resid- 
ences in four different towns. 

Rural ministry often means 
preaching the same sermon three 
times on Sunday morning, in three 
different places (connected by 
winding roads). Some people feel 
that repeating the sermon might 
give one a chance to improve it 
along the way. However, with less 
than 10 minutes between services 
and seven-plus kilometres to cover 
in that time, I’ve found that even a 
sermon which has proven to be 


More than wood chips 
come from 
piling wood 


An unusual pastoral visit 
(Knox Church, Shipman, Sask.) 


boring has to remain relatively 
unchanged. 

Being a rural minister is like 
being a general practitioner. You 
have the only available theological 
library. You are consulted on 
every aspect of life and health. 
“Specialists” are farther away and 
seem intimidating simply because 
they are unknown. Therefore, the 
minister is the first point of 
contact for many parishioners. 

Rural ministry is sharing with 
people who are more special, more 
gifted and talented, and more intel- 
ligent than they think they are. It 
is helping people realize all they 
are, when they would tend to say, 
“['m ‘just’ a farmer.” 

Rural ministry is being “adopted” 
into everyone’s family — being 
included at birthday and anniver- 


Sary parties, at baptismal lunch- 
eons, wedding receptions and com- 
munity facility openings. 

Rural ministry is having col- 
leagues express envy that yours is 
the quiet, uncomplicated life of a 
country pastor. It involves listen- 
ing to them plan to “slow down” 
some day in a nice, quiet country 
parish like yours. 

Rural ministry is having people 
wonder why you haven’t been able 
to “move up” in your career. Even 
members of rural parishes, after 
two to four years, often wonder 
what’s wrong with their minister 
that she hasn’t been able to get a 
bigger (understood as “better”) 
church. Parishioners often dread 
the day when their minister will be 
called away to a bigger church, but 
they have come to accept that it’s 
better for him/her. They almost 
feel guilty about keeping their 
beloved pastor “back.” 

Rural ministry is walking through 
the changes that the traditional 
country folk are encountering now 
— with the farming way of life in 
crisis, with cottage industries 
finding a new home in the country, 
with more and more people mak- 
ing their home base in the country 
and commuting daily into the cities 
to their jobs. 

Rural ministry is being true to 
the person I am, to the country 
heart that beats within me. 

In this coming year, whenever I 
am visiting in rural areas, I will be 
particularly interested in hearing 
your musings and insights on the 
question: “What is unique about 
rural ministry?” 


Grace and love, 


oe aa 


BD 
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is the result of years of neglect at 
our theological colleges where the 
thrust for the main part has been 
to resist change at all cost. 

In my experience, theological col- 
leges have been more concerned 
with staying beyond the control of 
the church than in trying to be 
responsive to its needs. This is 
particularly true for the rural 
church. In addition, theological 
schools have focused on radical 
urban theology but have resisted 
looking at radical rural theology. 
Above all this, they are still in the 
process of educating young men to 
wear round collars, even though 
some of its students are women. 

This narrow and conservative 
approach to the practice of minis- 
try has developed a paternalistic, 
professional clergy that is nearly 
killing the rural church. Sim 
should have gone for the jugular; 
but he did not. He is a kinder and 
gentler man than I. Some will say, 
I am sure, that is the best recom- 
mendation I could give the book. 


David Webber is minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church 
ministry in the Cariboo District of British 
Columbia. 


Raising Small Church Esteem 
by Steven E. Burt and Hazel A. 
Roper. 

Alban Institute, 1992. $13.50. 
Reviewed by John Congram. 

If you have not heard of The 
Alban Institute in Washington, or 
read any of their publications, you 
should. The Alban Institute is 
dedicated to making ministry of 
both laity and clergy more effect- 
ive. The Institute conducts 
research and publishes pamphlets 
and short books to this end. Most 
are extremely helpful. 


If you are associated with a small 
congregation, and most Presbyter- 
ians are, you should not miss Rais- 
ing Small Church Esteem. Its 88 
pages are packed full of insights 
and practical advice both for small 
rural congregations and former 
large city congregations that have 
now become small. 

After a beginning chapter de- 
scribing how often in our society 
small has negative connotations 
(which can become self-fulfilling 
prophecies for small churches), the 
authors offer two profiles of small 
churches, one with high esteem 
and the other with low. After a 
discussion of the factors involved, 
the authors have a series of dis- 
cussion questions and an “Assess- 
ment Grid” to measure the esteem 
level in your congregation. 

After each chapter, there are dis- 
cussion questions which make this 
a ready-to-use resource for study 
groups within a small congregation. 
The book also includes extensive 
reference notes and an excellent 
bibliography for small church 
ministry. 

Chapter five, on dealing with 
conflict and staying healthy, caught 
my attention. One suggestion 
adapts The Twelve Step Program 
(most familiar to us in Alcoholics 
Anonymous) to resolve conflict in 
small churches. 

Reclaiming a congregation’s self- 
esteem, the authors believe, is the 
discovery or recovery of a God- 
given gift. “Raising esteem is a 
salvation,” they write, “possible 
not only for individuals, but for 
corporate entities such as small 
congregations.” 


A Rural Ministry Bibliography 


Berry, Wendell. What Are People 
For? San Francisco: North Point 
Press, 1990. 

Burt, Steve. Activating Leadership 
in the Small Church. Valley 
Forge: Judson Press, 1988. 

Coote, Robert B., ed. Mustard Seed 
Churches: Ministries in Small 
Churches. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Press, 1990. 

Hassinger, E. W., et al. Tz Rural 
Church: Learning From Three 
Decades of Change. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1988. ° 

Pappas, Anthony G. Entering the 
World of the Small Church: A 
Guide for Leaders. Washington, 
D.C.: The Alban Institute, Inc., 
1988. 

Prairie Lives: The Changing Face of 
Farming (photo essay). Toronto: 
Between the Lines, 1985. 

Sasse, Joyce. Country Preacher’s 
Notebook. Winfield, B.C.: Wood 
Lake Books, 1990. 

Schaller, Lyle. The Small Church is 
Different! Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1992. 

Sim, R. Alex. Land and 
Community: Crisis in Canada’s 
Countryside. Guelph: University 
of Guelph, 1988. Available only 
from: Rural Books, 108 Glasgow 
N., Guelph, Ont. N1H 4W3. Ph. 
(519) 824-5547. 

Sim, R. Alex. The Plight of the 
Rural Church. Toronto: United 
Church Publishing House, 1990. 


continued 


Percentage of Canadian population living on farms: 


1931 32 per cent 
1961 12 per cent 
1986 3 per cent 


Number of Canadian women farmers 


in 1986 census: 


13,300, or 4.5 per cent of the total 
number of farmers 


Average size of Canadia 
1931 224 acres 
1961 359 acres 
1986 572 acres 
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Slattery, Patrick, et al. Caretakers 
of Creation: Farmers Reflect on 
Their Faith and Work. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 
1991. 

Surrey, Peter, J. The Small Town 
Church. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1981. 

The United Church of Canada. 
Rural Pastoral Care Reader. 
Toronto: The United Church of 
Canada, 1992. 

Walrath, Alan, ed. Developing Your 
Small Church’s Potential. Small 
Church in Action Series. Valley 
Forge: Judson Press, 1988. 

Webster, Michael. Home Farm: 
One Family’s Life on the Land. 
Camden East, Ont.: Camden 
House Publishing, 1989. 

Wilson, Robert L. The Multi- 
Church Parish. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1989. 


This bibliography, with a few additions, was 
submitted by Christine O’Reilly, minister of 
Knox Church, Thedford and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Watford in Ontario, and convener 
of the Committee on Rural Ministry, Synod 
of Hamilton and London. 


Percentage of the world wheat 
market supplied by Canada, 1986: 
20 per cent 


Videos on the 
Agricultural Crisis 


Another Family Farm (A, 26 mins., 
1986) 

Deals with the economic crisis 
affecting many rural areas of North 
America — widespread bankrupt- 
cies of family farms and rural 
businesses. The subject matter is 
of interest to people in rural and 
urban areas, since the effects of 
any economic crisis are felt by the 
entire nation and, in turn, the 
world. 


Borrowed Time (Y/A, 54 mins., 

guide, 1991) 

The family farmer, steward of the 

land and producer of our food, is a 
continued on page 38 


-——~ YOu WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 
Repenting for the Sins 
of Others 


May the perceived “sins” of an 
earlier generation be inherited by 
a later generation? If so, by what 
means is this inheritance trans- 
mitted? Corollary: To what extent 
am I responsible for “confessing” 
and, therefore, repenting for sins 
committed or perceived to have 
been committed by an earlier gen- 
eration? 

Your question no doubt refers to 
such matters as the demand of the 
Japanese-Canadian community for 
our government and society as a 
whole to apologize and pay repara- 
tions for what was done to it dur- 
ing the Second World War. You 
may also be indirectly referring to 
society’s treatment of Native Can- 
adians and, in particular, the 
church’s role in the former resi- 
dential school system. 

My general opinion is that I 
cannot apologize for, nor repent 
of, things I have not done, nor for 
views I have not held. If I do so 
on behalf of others, my apology 
loses all meaning, except insofar 
that it shows my sorrow over what 
other people have done. I can ex- 
press sincere regret, however. I 
believe there is a difference. 

But let me _ use concrete 
examples. In the case of the Jap- 
anese-Canadian community, I 
believe a gross injustice was com- 
mitted against Canadian citizens of 
Japanese origin. No good reason 
of state existed to remove that 
community from the West Coast, 
and even less reason to rob them 
of their possessions. It was, in 
historical hindsight, a great wrong. 
I sincerely regret this; but I cannot 
apologize for it. I was not there. 
Probably most people now alive 
were not there. I was not even 
part of this society at that time, 
being about three years of age and 
living in German-occupied Hol- 
land. 

Having said that, I believe the 
claim for financial compensation 


by the Japanese-Canadian com- 
munity is a matter of justice. Just 
as there is no statute of limitations 
on certain crimes, so there should 
be no statute of limitations on the 
wrongful actions of past govern- 
ments. And since the government 
of the day, in some sense, sub- 
sumes, or is On a continuum with, 
all previous governments, I believe 
it was right and proper for our 
present government to take the 
actions it did in respect to financial 
compensation and the like. 


Iris Ward. 


When it comes to our society’s 
past treatment of Native Can- 
adians, I hold to my _ personal 
“rule.” I cannot apologize for what 
our foreparents did. In my case, 
even less so, since I have only been 
in this country for about 40 years. 
(Only?) 

As I reflect on this issue, how- 
ever, I recognize how misguided 
past governments, as well as 
church and society, have been on 
this matter. Looking back on our 
history, it has slowly become clear 
to me that in many different ways 
we did not deal justly with our 
Native brothers and __ sisters. 
Should I apologize for misguided 
and unjust policies that robbed 
them of their dignity and which 
were, in SO many ways, responsible 
for the social ills that affect their 
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communities to this day? 

I can only speak for myself. I 
believe I should repent of certain 
attitudes which I held in the past. 
As a follower of Christ, I wanted 
what I thought was best for Can- 
adian Native Peoples. The “best,” 
in my considered opinion at that 
time, was a full integration of the 
Native population with the major- 
ity. As an immigrant to this coun- 
try, I have always been partial to 
the “melting pot” theory of society. 
I still prefer to see our people view 
themselves as Canadians first, 
rather than as “hyphenated” inhab- 
itants of this land whose loyalty is 
primarily to their ethnic roots. I 
believe an undue emphasis on eth- 
nicity destroys the future health 
and welfare of this country. So, in 
line with that kind of thinking, I 
applied the same principle to the 
Native population. I forgot the 
Indian nations were on this contin- 
ent before any of us and can lay 
claim, if anyone can, to being a 
“distinct society.” 

So, here I am, still struggling 
within myself with two attitudes. 
One the one hand, I am desirous 
of helping to shape a country in 
which our ethnic and racial differ- 
ences are secondary to our primary 
membership in the Canadian 
nation. On the other, I have to 
recognize that for many of our 
Native Peoples, this is impossible. 
They want to know who they are 
before they may wish to embrace 
any Other identity. 

For what, then, should I repent? 
Not for my motives, but for the 
fact that I did not bother to listen 
closely to what our Native brothers 
and sisters believed was best for 
them. I did not investigate the 
rich history of the Indian commu- 
nities in our country. I regarded 
them as a “conquered people” who 
should become more or less like 
the rest of us, rather than as a 
people who had rights to this land 
before any of us ever arrived here. 
Attitudes such as mine, shared by 
most other Canadians, resulted in 
government and church policies 
which, among other things, pro- 
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duced the residential school sys- 
tem. We were sincere; but, I 
believe, we were sincerely wrong. 
For such attitudes which I held, 
and the actions that resulted from 
them, I apologize. For these I 
repent. 

But such attitudes are still with 
us. In fact, they easily rise to the 
surface whenever the Native claims 
to land settlements and_ self- 
government are discussed. And 
such attitudes are easily passed on 
from generation to generation. In 
that sense, the “sin” is inherited. 
Prejudice and racism infect every 
society and are not, by the way, the 
exclusive “sin” of white people. It 
is pervasive whenever one group 
dominates another. And so, some- 
times it may be necessary for us to 
remind those who see the log in 
our eyes of a similar obstruction in 
theirs. 

I cannot speak for you. Perhaps 
you can share my views and join 
me in my repentance. But such an 
act will have little value unless it 
leads to forgiveness, redress wher- 
ever possible, genuine healing and 
renewed attempts to understand 
each other. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there also comes a point 
when all parties concerned need to 
put the past behind them and get 
on with the job of building a just 
society. 

One final note. I am distressed 
at the ignominy that seems to be 
heaped upon faithful men and 
women who lovingly gave of them- 
selves in the service of the Can- 
adian Native population. They are 
being painted with a very dark 
brush. Little, if anything, they did 
that was positive in the service of 
Christ seems to be gratefully 
acknowledged. I would hope a 
more measured and loving re- 
sponse might be forthcoming from 
those in our church and elsewhere 
who see the injustice of the actions 
of our foreparents but who may 
well be blind to the injustice they 
now inflict on those who served 
sacrificially among the Native 


population of this land.) 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 
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dying breed. The plight of the 
farmer is dramatically experienced 
through the stories of two Ontario 
farmers. 


Family Farm Under Receivership 
(A, 24 mins., complete notes for 
workshop, 1989) 

This video was designed to 
accompany the workshop on “the 
agricultural crisis in Canada.” Will 
help people learn about the agri- 
cultural crisis in Canada, particu- 
larly as it relates to food produc- 
tion through the farm system. 


Sowing Circles (Y/A, 25 mins., 
1991) 

Canadian prairie women who have 
raised their families on the farm 
find themselves facing a double 
crisis: the agriculture situation and 
the changes inherent in aging. 
Focuses around a group of women 
meeting together to provide sup- 
port and encouragement to one 
another as they draw a recently 
widowed woman into their circle... 
providing her with a safe place to 
work through her loss as she seeks 
a path to the future. 


Wrath of Grapes (A, 15 mins., 
1987) 

United Farm Workers Union of 
America: describes the campaign, 
launched in 1984, aimed at pres- 
suring farm owners in California’s 
heartland to stop using dangerous 
pesticides on their produce. 
Features their indefatigable union 
leader Cesar Chavez. 


Y — Youth, A — Adult 


Available to rent ($8 each) from: 
Audio Resources Library, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Phone (416) 441-1111, Fax 
(416) 441-2825.F] 


Percentage of Canadian work force 
employed by agriculture: 
1931.11 per cent 

1986 4 per cent 


SUGGESTION BOX 


Christine O’Reilly 


The Sunday of Seed and Soil 


Litany of Dedication 


Pastor: 


People: 


Pastor: 


People: 
Pastor: 


People: 


O God, who gives all life, we acknowledge the responsibility you 
have given us as rural people. 

You depend upon us to plant seed, till the soil and reap the harvest. 
You depend upon us to care for livestock. We thank you for this 
ministry with the earth and with each other. 

We pray now for all who work as keepers of God’s earth. We ask 
for your blessing upon them. Guide them in their choices; teach 
them to be excellent stewards of these precious gifts; keep them 
safe from accident and injury; and grant us enough sun and rain 
to produce good crops. May our work with the land help feed 
the hungry. 

We give thanks for your goodness, O Lord our God. 

Gracious God, you have called each of us to be your people in 
this community. Give us a renewed hope and vision for our 
ministry in Christ’s name. 

Give us the courage to meet the many challenges which are before 
us. Grant us the faith to trust in you and to persist in our calling. 
We dedicate the soil, the seed, and the keepers of the earth to you. 
We bring all that we have, all that we are, and all that we can be 
to you, Lord Jesus Christ. In your name we pray, amen. 


Ci Easter, Thanksgiving, Anniversary Sunday — these are 
high points in the rural liturgical year for most small-town congregations, 
and Knox, Thedford and St. Andrew’s, Watford, Ontario, are no excep- 


tion. 

But we also enjoy another “holy 
day” here — Rural Life Sunday. 
Usually held on the first Sunday in 
May, our theme for worship that 
day is God’s gifts of the earth, the 
seed, the soil and life. Since 
starting the tradition four years 
ago, this Sunday is enjoyed and 
appreciated by our church family. 
We affectionately call it “Farmer 
Sunday.” 

During worship, we use hymns 
like “We Plough the Fields and 
Scatter,” “This is My Father’s 
World,” plus others gleaned from 
various sources. Helpful resources 
have been Rural Gleanings, a small 
magazine originating in Nova 
Scotia, and the worship materials 
from the Jubilee Foundation for 
Agricultural Research in Guelph, 
Ontario. | Joyce Sasse’s book, 
Country Preacher’s Notebook 


(Wood Lake Books) is a delight to 


use and to plant idea-seeds with. 
The scriptures, children’s time and 


Minister Christine O'Reilly 
welcomes a parishioner to 
Knox Church, Thedford, Ont. 


prayers all reflect thanks for God’s 
gifts, and our calling to care for 
the earth, especially as _ rural 
people. 

The following is a sample of a 
highlight in the service. Seed and 
soil are brought to the front of the 
church by some of our farm folk, 
where it is blessed and dedicated. 
Those who bring the soil and seed 
each read one of the following, 
after which the pastor and people 
respond with a litany. 


The Gift of Seed 

This seed represents the various 
kinds of seed planted in our com- 
munity. All seed contains life, a 
special gift from God. So we plant 
the seed in faith, and look to a 
harvest. In our planting and our 
harvesting, we give thanks to God, 
who gives us these good gifts. 


The Gift of Soil 

This soil represents the soil of our 
area, in which seed will be planted 
with hope, and from which the 
harvest will come with joy. The 
soil sustains life, and is a special 
gift from God. The soil will be 
watered by God’s gift of rain, and 
warmed by his gift of sunshine. 
The soil will be a home for the 
seed, so that a harvest will nourish 
the life of human beings and 
animals alike. 

The prayers and the litany change 
each year. While not a dramatic 
act, this time of worship is espe- 
cially meaningful to our farm folk, 
who have often wondered if the 
church knows and cares about 
them, the keepers of God’s earth. 
For our congregation, the Sunday 
of Seed and Soil is something to 
celebrate![[] 


Christine O’Reilly is minister of Knox 
Church, Thedford and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Watford in Ontario. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE PRESBYTERY OF WINNIPEG met on June 18 to receive 
commissioners’ reports from the General Assembly. The Moder- 
ator of the Church of Scotland Rev. Hugh Wyllie preached at the 
worship service held in historic Old Kildonan Church. He is pic- 
tured (centre) with his wife, Eileen; Rev. Blake Carter (far left), 
clerk of presbytery; Rev. Ian Shaw, moderator of presbytery; and 
Rev. Michael Farris (far right), interim moderator. 


PICTURED WITH Rev. Lonnie Atkinson are Judy and John 
Knox who were married recently at St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, 
Ont. Their wedding was part of the regular Sunday worship service. 
Afterwards the entire congregation was invited to the reception. 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR in a row, a family from Knox 
Church, Port Dover, Ont., held a Mother’s Day surprise, which 
included a tribute in song and the presentation of flowers. This 
year’s surprised mom was Madge Murphy. She is pictured with: 
(back, left to right) grandson Darrin Murphy, sons Ross and Ralph 
Murphy; (middle) daughters Shelly Smith, Sandra Brown and 
Sherel O’Neil; (front) granddaughters Abbey and Ashley Murphy. 
Madge’s two other sons, George and Doug, had faithfully attended 
family practices but were unable to be present. The Murphy chorus 
sang “Lean On Me.” 
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DR. LEO HUGHES'S 25 years as minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arnprior, Ont., were celebrated by the congregation 
following the morning worship service on June 21. Orville 
Blackburn (pictured left), clerk of session, recounted some of the 
highlights of Leo Hughes’s ministry at St. Andrew’s and presented 
him with a gift from the congregation. Carrie Burden presented 
Margaret Hughes with a bouquet of red carnations. Refreshments 
including anniversary cake were served in de Renzy Hall. Two 
photo albums, recording the past and the present, were given to 
the Hugheses with best wishes for another 25 years. 


t ‘ S 
TWO CHILDREN’S BIBLES were presented to the Sunday 
school of Zion Church, Sunnidale Corners, Ont., by Leonard 
Spears and family in memory of his mother, Hilda Spears. Pictured 
(left to right) are: Jane Corby, Sunday school superintendent; Rev. 
James Cooper; Cathy and Leonard Spears. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH National Access Awareness Week, 
June 1-7, the congregation of Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., 
celebrated “Awareness Sunday” on June 7. Features of the service 
included a large display of posters and information set up on the 
church lawn, bulletin inserts providing background information, 
and a sermon on “Universal Access” by Rev. D. A. Beaton. The 
congregation is raising funds to make Knox Church more acces- 
sible to the disabled by adding a special elevator, washroom and 
ramp. Pictured (left to right) are members of the universal access 
committee: Dan McNiven, Catherine Kuckyt, Ina Brookson and 
Rev. D. A. Beaton. 


BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, organist at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, was the 


second prizewinner at the Claude Lavoie 
Organ Competition held June 18. He was 
presented with the Laurentienne Life Prize 
of $7,500. Ben is pictured during the 
coffee hour after Sunday worship cutting a 
congratulatory cake. 


A SURPRISE PARTY was held at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., as the 
session thanked retiring clerk, A. W. “Lex” 
McCrindle for his fine service and 
presented him with a plaque. The new 
clerk is Walter Willms. 
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THE FIRST “Kirkin O’ The Tartan” service to be held in Pembroke, Ont., took place 
recently in First Church. The service was conducted by Rev. S. Reid Thompson (partially 
seen, rear, left) and Rev. Leo Hughes of St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont., was guest 
speaker. Pictured are a few of the members of the local Tartan Ceilidh Club which 
encourages Scottish tradition and hospitality in the area. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF the Youth Group, 3-M Friendship Group, the board of managers 
and session of New Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont., presented a cheque for $1,000 to 
the Presbytery of Hamilton for the new extension to St. Paul’s Church, Burlington. Left to 
right are: George Hutchinson, presbytery treasurer; Gail Smith, representing the young 
people; Don Marquardson, clerk of session; Rev. John Hibbs; Karen Danner of the 3-M 
group; Bob Chrysler, convener of the board of managers. 


Es od 


TEN YOUNG PEOPLE from St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C., completed the 
Religion-in-Life program recently. They also made a banner that incorporates some of the 
Christian symbols they studied, along with the emblems of Brownies, Guides, Cubs, Scouts 
and Pathfinders. The banner now hangs in the sanctuary. Pictured are (back row, left to 
right): Jennifer Wilson, Chris Van Veen, Paige Clark-Jones, Casey Clark-Jones and Rick 
Paradis; (front row, left to right) Allan Odermatt, Frank Clark-Jones, Mat MacCallum, Tavis 
MacCallum and Emma Gibson. 
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Stayner, Ont., at which two choir members were honoured for 
their years of service. Pictured with Bea Mathers, choir president, 
are (left) Ken Kerr (40 years) and Ken Allen (50 years). 


AT A SOCIAL HOUR after the worship service on July 5, the 
congregation and former choir members of Argyle Church, Crinan, 
Ont., honoured Annie-Isobel Tait for 40 years of service as 
organist and choir director. She began her service to the church at 
age 15. Pictured presenting a gift to Annie-Isobel, while her 
husband, Duncan, clerk of session, looks on, is Rev. Ralph Fluit. 


ORGANIST CHRIS MACDOUGALL (foreground) of Clarkson 
Road Church, Mississauga, Ont., is assisted by Marg Lewis of 
Kitchener at a “Hymnathon” held at the church in May. Chris 
played all the hymns in the Book of Praise as a fundraiser for the 
church. Friends and parishioners pledged per hymn and came to 
sing along at the all-day event. 


A CHOIR REUNION was held recently at Jubilee Church, 


ig ag ‘ PERE: BS : g 
PICTURED, Nora Haines, representing the church school of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, presents the proceeds of a mission project to one 
of the church school co-ordinators, Bob Hage. Knox Church raised 
funds for 124 Bibles to be sent to Romania through the Canadian 
Bible Society’s “Bibles for Romania” program. 


NEW SANCTUARY DOORS were dedicated to the Glory of 
God and in loving memory of Russell and Amy Moffitt on the 
occasion of the 6Sth anniversary of the dedication of the sanctuary 
of Knox Church, Harvey Station, N.B., June 28. The doors were 
presented by the Moffitts’ children (seen, left to right): Floyd, 
Clarice (Moffitt) Briggs, and Aubrey. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN of Knox Church, Woodville, 
Ont., recently celebrated the 90th birthday of their most senior 
member, Ethel Gilchrist. Pictured, Janet Thomas, the group’s 
president, presents a cake to Ethel. 
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PICTURED AT THE DEDICATION of the Ruth McLaughlin Memorial Organ at Water- 
loo North Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, Ont., are Margaret and Ken Dalms, and Carol, 
Steven and Lynn McLaughlin. Donations from the congregation made it possible to purchase 
the organ. Other memorial gifts were also received. 


NINE CUBS RECEIVED their Religion-in-Life emblems at Westminster Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., recently. Pictured with them are: Rev. W. M. Moncrieff, minister of 


Westminster Church; Les Johnson, Cub leader; Bruce Clendening, student intern; Rod 
McDonald, Akela. 


ee 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, held a special service on May 
24 to celebrate Canada’s 125th birthday. Senator Heath Macquarrie was the guest speaker. 
Alain Desfossés, executive director of Canada 125, brought greetings from the national 
committee, and D’Arcy Coulson, a member of the committee, read the lessons. Meaningful 
for the congregation was the designation of two celebrative banners which now fly on each 
side of the Wellington Street doors. Also designated were three large numbers — 1,2,5 — 
made of plywood. Sheets of paper on which the children of the church school expressed what 
Canada means to them were pasted to the numbers and weather-proofed. The numbers have 
been erected on church property facing a busy intersection of the city. A further feature of 
the service was the placement on pews of brass plaques honouring people who have 
distinguished themselves by serving church and nation. They include: Thomas MacKay, 
builder of the Rideau Canal and the first Presbyterian church building in Ottawa; Sir 
Sandford Fleming, who established Standard Time; former governors general Sir John 
Campbell Gordon and Sir John Buchan; William Lyon MacKenzie King; Cairine Reay 
Wilson, first woman senator; Senator Norman McLeod Paterson, benefactor of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada; Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, who worshipped at St. 
Andrew’s while taking refuge in Canada during the Second World War. 


Help your 
congregation 
be a piece of 
the complete 
picture. 


Subscribe 


DURING THE RECENT Earth Summit 
in Rio de Janeiro, one of the events was 
the “Save the Earth” project in which 
leaves from around the world, signed by 
people promising to become personally 
responsible towards the environment, were 
attached to a “tree of life.” During Earth 
Celebrations at Knox Church, Wallace- 
burg, Ont., members of the Sunday school, 
congregation and community wrote their 
various pledges, scripture verses and 
prayers on leaves which were added to the 
church’s own tree of life. The congrega- 
tion’s environmental committee then for- 
warded the leaves to Brazil to be added to 
the Summit’s tree. 


O 
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Rural ministry committee 

The Synod of Hamilton and 
London has an active rural 
ministry committee made up of 
men and women from both the 
clergy and laity. This committee 
also serves as the Task Force on 
Rural Ministry of the Life and 
Mission Agency, Canada Minis- 
tries, of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Rev. Ian Morrison, 
Canada Ministries secretary, 
attends the task force meetings. 

The task force consults with sim- 
ilar committees in other synods 
and with groups concerned about 
rural charges. It has been 
reviewing and following up on the 
recommendations of the previous 
Task Force on Rural and Remote 
Ministries approved by the 115th 
General Assembly. 

A recent initiative, which began 
this fall, has been the establish- 
ment of a one-year internship in 
rural ministry as a co-operative 
effort of Knox College and the 


Presbytery of Stratford-Huron. 
(Congregations or _presbyteries 
wishing further information about 
this project can contact Rev. 
Steven Webb, Clerk, Presbytery of 
Stratford-Huron, Monkton, Ont. 
NOM 1P0.) 

Earlier this year, the rural 
ministry committee held two one- 
day workshops for rural laypeople 
in the synod, under the general 
theme of “Celebrating Our Rural 
Roots.” The workshops included 
humour (“A Funny Thing Hap- 
pened At Church ...”), a look at 
the positive aspects of rural 
ministry, and sessions on “what to 
do when you don’t know what to 
say” and “coping with change.” 
Two more lay workshops are 
planned for 1993. 

In 1991 and June 1992, two one- 
day conferences were held for rural 
clergy, with emphasis on dealing 
with stress and matters concerning 
pastoral care. Time was also set 
aside for clergy spouses to share 
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what it’s like to live with a minister 
in the house. 

At this year’s annual meeting of 
the Synod of Hamilton and Lon- 
don (being held this month), Alex 
Sim, author of Land and Commun- 
ity: Crisis in Canada’s Countryside, 
will speak on “The Plight of the 
Rural Church.” The synod will 
look at rural life in all its com- 
plexity — its joys and sorrows, its 
humour and its seriousness. 

The synod would like to hear 
from rural churches regarding their 
ministry: what programs or events 
have been undertaken to enlarge 
Christian witness; what has been 
done to strengthen Christian fel- 
lowship; what is done to help 
families in crisis; what is done to 
enrich life in rural communities. It 
is hoped a newsletter might event- 
ually be produced to include some 
of these ideas and stories. Con- 
gregations with something to share 
can write to: Rev. Chris O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont. NOM 2N0, 
or Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 Hostein 
Drive, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 


Presbytery holds workshop on 
the rural church 

The Presbytery of Lindsay-Peter- 
borough (Ontario) sponsored two 
workshops in February at Knox 
Church, Woodville and _ St. 
Andrew’s Church, Norwood under 
the theme “The Rural Church — 
Sink or Swim?” 

The workshop opened with 
prayer and, in keeping with the 
theme, a scripture reading from 
Matthew 14, in which Peter, while 
walking on the water towards 
Christ, fears the wind and begins 
to sink. 

A panel comprised of a minister, 
an elder, a church member and a 
non-church attender discussed their 
backgrounds, their observations of 
life in rural pastorates today, the 
problems facing rural churches and 
some of the things the church 
could do to meet these problems. 
The workshop participants then 
divided into small groups to dis- 
cuss the panel’s presentation. 
Each group gave a summary of its 


conclusions before breaking for 
lunch. 

In the afternoon, another panel 
gave its views of the role of the 
minister, the elders and the laity as 
ambassadors for Christ. This was 
followed by small group discussions 
of these roles. 

Participants also offered sugges- 
tions for encouraging more in- 
volvement in rural churches. 
These included: more people com- 
| mitted to a particular aspect of 
ministry; more Christian education 
in the home; an open-mindedness 
on the part of the church in deal- 
ing with people’s problems; con- 
stant prayer for a “revival within” 
so that church members can truly 
be God’s servants; overcoming in- 
hibitions in sharing God’s word 
and love with others. 


Presbyterian minister 
questions government policy 
on highway signs 

A recent decision by the Ontario 
Ministry of ‘Transportation to 
amend its regulations concerning 
the placement of signs along the 
province’s highways has drawn the 
ire of Rev. John Vaudry of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wingham, On- 
tario. 

Although the Ministry has stated 
in correspondence with Vaudry 
that no policy changes have been 
made to its Corridor Control and 
Permit Manual, recent revisions 
have eliminated a reference to the 
word “service” in defining what 
types of signs are permitted. That 
means messages from churches, 
religious groups, public service 
organizations and other non- 
commerical bodies are to be elim- 
inated and will not be allowed as 
of 1992. 

As an example of the type of 
message not allowed, Vaudry cites 
a sign erected along a local high- 
way by the Sunday school of 
Molesworth Presbyterian Church 
proclaiming “God is Love.” 

Vaudry says permits for this and 
similar signs were paid for and 
their placement has been going on, 
in some cases, for decades. He has 
asked the government to amend its 
policy in order to accommodate 


this long-standing practice. 
continued 
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Fund-raising barbecue on_ the 
church grounds at Thornhill Pres- 
byterian Church, Thornhill, Ont. 
AS a centenary project, the con- 
gregation raised money to provide 
a tractor for the Jobat field in 
India. 


October 1942 (50 years) 


World Day for Animals 
E. Clifford Pratt 

As the World Day for Animals, 
October 4th, celebrated by 
Churches and Christian institutions 
in many lands, falls on a Sunday 
this year, an appeal is being made 
by Canadian Creature Welfare 
Societies to all churches and min- 
isters to make a special endeavour 
to observe appropriately this day of 
St. Francis of Assisi or at some 
other convenient time to aid the 
cause in the manner suggested, a 
prayer, or a hymn, or a talk setting 
forth the ideal of Love in dealing 
with all God’s creatures. 


October 1917 (75 years) 


Moose Jaw College 

It was founded by authority of the 
Synod of Saskatchewan, and is 
designed to be a Christian home 
for boys and young men who have 
to leave their own homes for edu- 
cation. Over three hundred boys 
have passed through it in the four 
years of its Operation, over thirty 
of these are at the front. A num- 
ber of the students are preaching 
in the mission fields this Summer. 
The day has its time table from 
6:45 a.m. to 10 p.m. and among the 
items are morning and evening 
worship, and the Bible is a Daily 
text book. It gives instruction in 
all departments of a liberal edu- 
cation, with special courses for 
business training. 


October 1892 (100 years) 


Synod of British Columbia 

So rapidly do changes come in the 
new West that the Synod of British 
Columbia is now a familiar thing. 
Its first meeting was held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Vancouver, on 
July 20th. It was an occasion of 
deep interest to the Presbyterians 
of the Province and fraught with 
important issues to our Church 
there. . . . The Presbyteries into 
which the Synod is divided were 
appointed to meet as _ follows: 
Kamloops, at Vernon, Aug. 9, New 
Westminster, at New Westminster, 
Aug. 15, Vancouver Island, at Vic- 
toria, Sept. 13th. Calgary, having 
previously existed as a presbytery, 
would meet at its own appointed 
time.) 
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News continued from page 45 

The Ministry, in replying to the 
Wingham minister, stated that in 
specifying commercial signs only 
are to be allowed it was not en- 
gaged in, what Vaudry terms, a 
“restrictive and discriminatory 
policy,” but rather was attempting 
to reflect the needs of the business 
community and tourist industry. 

The Ministry also feels there are 
many individuals and groups with 
worthy causes and important mess- 
ages to relay to the public. If 
there were no regulations con- 
trolling sign activity along high- 
ways, “the visual clutter would not 
only be distracting to the motorist 
but also would be environmentally 
unpleasant.” 


Live the Vision passes one 
million dollar mark 

Live the Vision, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s $10 million 
financial campaign, has passed one 
million dollars in gifts and pledges. 
Rev. Harry Waite, campaign 
director, is enthused about the 
progress to date. “I find it difficult 
to put into words the support and 
encouragement we are receiving 
for the campaign. We have spent 
the past six months recruiting 
leadership teams in_ every 
presbytery across the country and 
have more than 200 people 
committed to helping Live the 
Vision succeed. 

“While we are organizing our 
presbytery teams, we have visited 
with, and challenged, a few select 
Presbyterian families to consider a 
leadership or cornerstone gift to 
the campaign. The response has 
been wonderful. A handful of fam- 
ilies have responded with commit- 
ments that now total $1 million.” 

The main thrust of Live the 
Vision calls for each congregation 
to familiarize itself with the cam- 
paign, assemble its own campaign 
team, set its own goal and select a 
method of reaching the goal from 
the options provided by Live the 
Vision. A series of workshops will 
be held in each presbytery during 
the fall to provide training and 
information. Each team will then 
implement the method that best 


vent 
| suits its congregation over the 


winter and spring, culminating, it is 
hoped, in success and celebration 
at the 1993 General Assembly. 

Harry Waite points out that 
“there are still a few wrinkles that 
need to be ironed out, a few pres- 
byteries that have fallen behind 
and, of course, a few concerns 
about the economy.” However, he 
adds he is “confident we will over- 
come these and other obstacles, 
and that Live the Vision will leave 
us proud to be Presbyterian.” 


U.S. firm produces issue- 
oriented ads for churches 

The Church Ad Project, a Minne- 
sota-based concern which has been 
producing dramatic religious adver- 
tising for 14 years, has recently 
come up with six new ads for use 
in newspapers or direct mailing. 
Formerly known as the Episcopal 
Ad Project, the company changed 
its name when it was purchased by 
Rev. George and Caroline Martin. 
It is independent of any denomin- 
ation and seeks to provide adver- 
tising material and ideas to all 
churches. The ads and related 
posters can be purchased from a 
catalogue available free of charge 
from 1021 Diffley Road, Eagan, 
MN 55123. 

An example of the latest ads 
features a painting of the Trans- 
figuration by the 16th-century 
artist Raphael in which Jesus is 
wrapped in a white light while 
three awe-struck disciples lie on 
the ground. The caption relates to 
the modern era of corporate re- 
Structuring. 


Female-friendly 
For years, many Roman Catholic 
women have been offended every 
time they recited the Nicene 
Creed. Perhaps that will change. 
A committee of Catholic bishops, 
called the International Commis- 
sion on English in the Liturgy, is 
endorsing a new translation of two 
controversial passages in the creed. 
If this translation is adopted, the 
words that Jesus was born into the 
world “for us men and for our sal- 
vation” will change to “for us and 
for our salvation.” Jesus “was 
made man” will change to “became 
truly human.” (RNS) 
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AIKENS, REV. ELDRIDGE POWELL, 
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DEATHS 


71, retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died June 20 in the 
Town of Mount Royal, Que. 

Eldie Aikens was born _ in Nova Scotia. 
He studied at Acadia University, The 
Presbyterian College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He received an 
honorary DD from _ The Presbyterian 
College. 

Aikens was minister of the Presbyterian 
church in Merigomish, N.S.; assistant 
minister, St. Andrew’s, Ottawa; and minis- 
ter of the Town of Mount Royal Church 
for 38 years until his retirement in 1989. 

Eldie Aikens is survived by wife Meri- 
bah, daughter Diane Heckman (Ottawa), 
son Jamie (Vancouver), and two grand- 
daughters. 

DOUGLAS, REV. WILLIAM ALFRED, 
died in the manse at South Nissouri, Ont., 
on June 16. 

Alfred Douglas was born in London- 
derry, Northern Ireland, but was educated 
in Toronto. He graduated from Bob 
Jones University in 1950 and from Knox 
College, Toronto in 1953. He was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Brandon. 
He received his BD from The Presbyte- 
rian College, Montreal in 1962. 

Douglas ministered in Melita, Manitoba 
(1953-55); Avonmore, Ont. (1955-61); and 
Dunvegan, Ont. (1961-63). For 17 years, 
he worked for the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services in probation and parole. 
During that time, he was an active Gideon 
and acted as supply in Hillsburg, Orange- 
ville, Caledon East and Claude, Ont. He 
later accepted calls to Renfrew (1981-86), 
Ont.; Dorchester and South Nissouri 
(1986-91) until ill health forced him to 
retire. 

Alf Douglas was a humble and gentle 
man who sought to serve his Lord and 
others all his life. He is survived by wife 
Elsie, sons Stephen and Eric, daughters 
Dr. Mary Hughes, Ruth Brochie and Tara 
Kingswood, and two granddaughters. 

HERMANSON, HILDUR KRISTINA, 91, 
a retired Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sionary nurse, died on June 19. 

Hildur Hermanson was born in Hasjo, 
Sweden. The family emigrated to Canada 
in 1904. After formative years on a farm 
in Buchanan, Sask., Hildur went to Saska- 
toon, first for a business course and then 
to St. Paul’s Hospital where she graduated 
in 1929. In 1930 she worked in the 
Canada Presbyterian Mission Hospital 
where she decided to enter missionary 
work in Taiwan. After a course at the 
Deaconess Training School in Toronto, 
she took a midwifery course at Queen 
Charlotte Hospital, London. 
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In 1932, Hildur began 35 years serving 
people in Taiwan. As superintendent of 
nurses at MacKay Memorial Hospital, she 
established an outstanding nurses training 
program. In 1947, she led other nurses, 
at great personal risk, to rescue wounded 
Taiwanese following a massacre. She also 
took her medical skills to villages and 
towns, giving treatment and _ teaching 
hygiene. From 1961 until her retirement 
in 1965, she devoted her energies to 
medical evangelism among aborigines. 

Hildur was a driving force behind many 
medical projects. She was famous for her 
“cheering-up” ability. She received many 
awards in recognition and appreciation of 
her outstanding service in Taiwan and in 
Canada. In 1990, she received the degree 
Doctor of Divinity (Honoris Causa) from 
Vancouver School of Theology, the first 
woman and the first Presbyterian to be so 
honoured. 

JACK, ANNA MARIE (BRELL), 88, for- 
mer diaconal minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died August 4. 

Anna Jack was born in Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Some childhood years were spent 
in Indianola, Iowa, before moving to 
Pambrun, Sask. After completing high 
school, she took teacher training and 
taught school in southern Saskatchewan. 
In 1926, she entered the Presbyterian 
Missionary and Deaconess Training 
School, graduating in 1928, in the first 
class after church union. 

Anna worked as assistant matron and 
then matron of the Presbyterian Girls’ 
Residence, Saskatoon until 1929 when she 
married Hugh Jack, an ordained minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
She worked with him in parishes in Big- 
gar, Sask; Red Deer, Alta.; Seaforth, Ont.; 
Sydney, N.S.; Huntsville, Ont. and St. 
David’s, Hamilton which remained her 
church until her death. She had special 
concern for the young, the elderly and 
mission outreach, with a heart for inner- 
city styles of ministry. She was a WMS 
life member. 

Anna Jack was predeceased by her hus- 
band and is survived by daughter Marie 
Muth, a diaconal minister, and husband 
Rev. Malcolm Muth. 

KINCAID, REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died May 22 in Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

Arthur Kincaid was born and raised in 
Paisley, Ont. Following graduation from 
Queen’s University, he taught at schools 
in the Paisley area. He met Marian 
McAsh while in Tara, Ont., and they were 
married in 1939. 

Kincaid enrolled in Knox College. He 


had summer student ministries in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba. After one year on 
the mission field at Three Hills, Alta., he 
was Ordained. He ministered in Innerkip- 
Ratho pastoral charge and Belmont-North 
Yarmouth until his retirement in 1967. 
He also served as moderator of London 
Presbytery. 

Following retirement, the Kincaids 
moved to Woodstock, Ont. He served as 
supply minister at Norwich-Bookton and 
assisted with visitation at Knox Church, 
Woodstock. 

Arthur is survived by his wife Marian. 

BAILEY, REG, longtime clerk of session, 
convener of the building committee that 
built Runnymede Church, Toronto; in 
retirement, member of session, St. 
Andrew’s, Sutton, Ont., and attended 
Second, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., July 26. 

BATES, STANLEY HOWARD, faithful 
member over 60 years, First, Port 
Colborne, Ont., Aug. 4. 

CHAMBERS, ERNEST, 82, choir member, 
St. Stephen’s, Creston, B.C. 

CROSS, THELMA H., 79, former member 
Dufferin and Parkdale, Toronto; leader of 
junior choir over 35 years, member, St. 
Paul’s, Nobleton, Ont., since 1958; 
organist at each church, former president 
West Toronto WMS and secretary of 
Synod of Toronto-Kingston WMS, Aug. 
its 

GOW, MARION K.,, 86, lifelong member, 
granddaughter of St. Andrew’s pioneers, 
St. Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., Aug. 8. 

IRVING, KATHRYN (KAYE), 76, elder, 
church school superintendent, St. 
Stephen’s, Creston, B.C. 

JOHNSON, COLLIN, 70, new elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., June 14. 

LITTLE, CHARLES LeBARON, charter 
member, elder, Knox, Harvey Station, 
N.B., May 29. 

MacLEAN, C. RALPH, longtime member, 
Tyne Valley, P.E.I.; elder Calvin, Halifax, 
N.S.; received M.Th. degree after he 
retired from teaching, May 17. 

McCULLOCH, HUGH, 94, longtime mem- 
ber, elder, Knox’s Galt, Cambridge, Ont., 
Aug. 6. 

McINTOSH, JAMES HARVEY, 98, long- 
time elder, St. Andrew’s, Wingham, Ont., 
July 24. 

SANDILANDS, GEORGE, 79, longtime 
member, elder, former clerk of session, 
Knox’s Galt, Cambridge, Ont., June 27. 

WILSON, HELEN, 91, longtime member, 
faithful WMS worker, St. Paul’s, Ingersoll, 
Ont., Aug, 3. 


October 1992 


ORDINATIONS 


McAndless, Rev. W. Scott, St. Giles, Baie 
d’Urfe, Que., Sept. 13. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Heath, Rev. David S., Chippawa, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Aug. 30. 

Lin, Rev. Larry, Brentwood, Burnaby, B.C., 
Sept. 6. 

McAndless, Rev. W. Scott, St. Giles, Baie 
d’Urfe, Que., Sept. 13. 

McDonald, Rev. W. G. Sydney, Calvin, 
Halifax, N.S., Sept. 3. 

Perrie, Rev. G. James, Geneva, Chesley, 
Ont., Sept. 10. 

Tremblay, Rev. Mark, St. 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Sept. 15. 

Young, Rev. D. Allan, Fort St. John 
Church, Fort St. John, B.C., Sept. 20. 


Andrew’s, 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Central Parish pastoral charge (Clyde River, 
Burnside; Canoe Cove; Churchill; Nine 
Mile Creek), P.E.I. Rev. M. Wayne Burke, 
PO Box 103, Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 
7K2. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 
Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3MO0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 
1R0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. | 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese (Mandarin). Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 


Montreal, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Ross Mackay, 
581 Charon St., Montreal H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa, Gloucester. Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 
343 Bronson Ave., Ottawa LIR 6J2. 


Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 
4K]. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa K2B 5H4 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Church. Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s; Mountain, Knox, 
Ont. Rev. George Yando, 5S Mary St., Box 
1553, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1JO0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas L. 
Crocker, 7 Charles Ct., Barrie, Ont. L4N 
6S8. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Collingwood, First. Maj. W.C. MacLellan, 
10 Oren Blvd., Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2V 1G7. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. William F. 
Duffy, 130 Clergy St. E., Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road. Rev. Kenneth 
Rowland, 24 Stavebank Rd. N,., 
Mississauga, Ont. LSG 2TS. 

Orillia, Orillia (St. Andrew’s). Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cres., Barrie, 
Ont. L4N SY6. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1S5. 

Scarborough, Wexford. Rev. David Murphy, 
20 O’Dell Court, Ajax, Ont. L1S 2W7. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s, part-time. Rev. 
Nan St. Louis, 23 Laidlaw St. N., 
Cannington, Ont. LOE 1K0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Glebe. Rev. Dr. Theodore W. 
Olson, 124 Belsize Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Knox. Rev. G.A. Beaton, Trinity- 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, 2737 
Bayview Ave., North York, Ont. M2L 
G5: 


TRANSITION 


Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
Ont. N6A 383. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Jan Raeburn-Gibson, 
General Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 
2A0. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1V5. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
LIN 3 G2! 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 
Ont. NOK 1MOo. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway Church, 
Rockway. Rev. Hugh Jones, Drummond 
Hill Presbyterian Church, 6136 Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 1T1. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. John Duncan, 
149 Watson St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 6T9. 

Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 4S4. 

Sarnia, St. Giles. Rev. T.A. Rodger, 120 S. 
Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 311. 

Shakespeare, Shakespeare Church; North 
Easthope, Knox. Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 
Wallace Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W 1L5 
(519) 291-4151. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Alex 
Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiverton, Ont. NOG 
2T9 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 

Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
SCO. 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V 5R8. 
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Transition continued 


Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath Church, Dunleath, 
Sask. Rev. Joanne N. Slote, Box 730, 909 
Alice St., Grenfell, Sask. SOG 2B0. 

Synod of Alberta 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V S5B3. 

Edmonton, Dayspring. Rev. George 
Johnston, 5703-52 Ave., Beaumont, Alta. 
T4X 1B5. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J O0W6. 

Red Deer, Knox. Rev. Allen J. Aicken, 
5336-60th St., Rocky Mountain House, 
Alta. TOM 1T4. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Tumbler Ridge, St. Paul’s Shared Ministry 
Church. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 
76th Ave., Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 0C5S 
or Rev. Ian Morrison, Secretary, Canada 
Ministries, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


| Attach an OLD address label OR — PRINT Name and 
| Address of YOUR Church. 
slacthostgusey tent ike susFansvchandeth HiteNEe Reoes te-0-4 CONG” COG eenemeee 


1. OLD ADDRESS: Apt. # 


eee eee meee eee etree eee e esas ese eeeesseeeeree esse eseeeessssees 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving date 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2P 2E1. 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 

Vernon, Knox. Rev. Doug Swanson, 921- 
20th St. N.E., Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 
PA UGA 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Person with 
social work or minister 
with pastoral experience; 
Financial Officer 
ESL Teachers 
ESL Teacher 
Old Testament Professor 
(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Dr. Marjorie Ross, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 
Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


China 
Nicaragua 
Taiwan 


Francophone Ministers — for Montreal, 
Eglise St-Luc. and Ste. Foy, Que., Eglise St- 
Marc. Contact: Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, 
Coordonnateur, Eglise presbyterienne au 
Canada, Ministere francophone, Casier 
postal 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2H0. 

SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Director, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519-824-7898). 


Beene eee e reese eneesecesens 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 
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Challenging Opportunity 
YOUTH DIRECTOR 


The Search Committee of the Richmond 
Reformed Church is extending its search 
for a self-motivated, committed Christian 
to serve in an unordained position as 
Director of Youth Ministries. You should 
have a strong desire to share the love of 
Christ in ministry to junior-, senior-, and 
post-high school youth and young adults. 
Please send resumés to the Search 
Committee, Richmond CRC, 6500 Maple 
Road, Richmond, B.C. V7E 1G5. Phone: 
(604) 277-2326. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Richmond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond Hill, Ontario. Casavant 
pipe organ. Beginning date negotiable. 
Please contact the Music Committee by 
phone (416) 731-0727. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Portage la Prairie, Manitoba 
The congregation of First Presbyterian 
Church, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, is 

| seeking a new minister. The 150-plus 
members and adherents offer a challenge 
to a person who can help them grow 
stronger in faith, and lead in program and 
service. They are looking forward to 
building again. 

This community is urban/rural and has 
continued to hold its own in the slow 
Canadian economy. It offers all the 
amenities and services of a growing, 
modern area, bringing the good things in 
life to young and old. 

Duties would begin January 1, 1993. 
Complete congregational profile is 
available from Rev. Richard E. Sand, 
interim-moderator. Phone (204) 727-5874 
or 727-3481. 


ORGANS FOR SALE 
Three excellent 2 manual pipe organs for 
sale, one new. We urgently need the floor 
space. Dubay Organs Co. Ltd., 1254 Plains 
Rd. E., Burlington, Ont. L7S 1W6. Tel. 
(416) 634-8831. 


MEDITATION 


What Do We Count For? 


Margaret Beale 


Read: John 15:12-27 


D.... a recent trip to England, my husband Tom and I found our- 
selves called to account for our existence. British Census Day legally 
demanded that forms be completed. No “ifs” and “buts.” Do it or suffer 


the consequences. 

I reflected, at the time, on the 
journey Mary and Joseph had been 
required to make to their ancestral 
home to be counted. What an in- 
convenience for them with a baby 
due. At least, we had gone back to 
celebrate an anniversary. 

On returning home, we were wel- 
comed by more census forms. Yes, 
we were one of the lucky families 
to receive the long, more detailed, 
Canadian version. 

Who are you? What are you? 
What do you do? SIN number? 
Street number? Questions, ques- 
tions, questions. All for what? 
Who cares anyway? The prime 
minister? Or, maybe, the Queen? 
More likely the only interest comes 
from a Statistician whose sole in- 
centive is in earning a living by 
accounting for us. When it comes 
down to reality, we are, for all the 
world knows or cares, just num- 
bers. 

John 15 both reassures us and 
creates awe. In God’s eyes, we are 
important and do count for some- 
thing. As individual believers, each 
of us is an important part of God’s 
family. The all-knowing Father 
calls us by name. The Judge of the 
Earth cares enough to listen to us, 
to speak with us, and even to seek 
us Out when we go astray. The 
gospel reaches out to remind us 
that Jesus the Saviour died for us. 
That’s important. 

This emphasis becomes more 
exciting when we consider Octo- 
ber’s celebration of World Com- 
munion Sunday. The imagination 
runs rampant as we try to grasp 
the total picture. What a wonder- 
ful foretaste of heaven is within 
our reach. The massed choirs are 


already singing: “Ye gates lift up 
your heads . . . that the King of 
Glory may enter.” We are part of 
the celebration, one of many who 
are one in Christ. Méillions of 
individual Christians throughout 
the world joining in an ongoing 
celebration of The Lord’s Supper. 
Twenty-four hours of continuing 
and deliberate communion with 
God while the world rotates on its 
axis through October 4th. And if 
that isn’t splendid enough, then 
add to the gathering, those saints 
who have already gone to be with 
the Lord and still share with us in 
such celebrations. 

But wait a minute. Let’s not get 
caught up in the multitude to the 
point we forget that individuals do 
count. The body of believers is, 
after all, made up of many mem- 
bers. Our individual participation 
in the Church, and our ongoing 
witness to Christ in a particular 
congregation, is important. We do 
count for something. 

I was encouraged, upon returning 
to the congregation of my youth, 
to find people who had been pres- 


ent at my infant baptism. These 
faithful souls had maintained an 
ongoing witness for half a century 
or more, and provided a supportive 
and nurturing environment in that 
church family for many passing 
through. We find them in every 
congregation. Dedicated indivi- 
duals, using God’s gifts in his ser- 
vice, and working steadfastly to 
pass on the faith to new genera- 
tions. Friends of Christ and ser- 
vants of God. 

_— The Canadian Girls In 


_— Training (CGIT) program, which is 


also part of our national October 
focus, has been sustained by such 
people. Many girls have been 
brought to faith in God through 
CGIT with its focus on the 
importance of the individual, 
maturing in relationship to God. 

What a vibrant organism the 
Church is. Ever-changing and 
ever-moving, yet still maintaining 
its identity in the world. The 
saints of the past influence those 
of the present, who will go on to 
nurture the saints of the future. 
Each one working within the com- 
munity — numbered among God’s 
people, and counted righteous by 
him. 

October is a wonderful month in 
the Church year. So many things 
to be thankful for and a jubilant 
feast of Christian thanksgiving to 
tie them all together. 


Prayer: 

Almighty and all-knowing Father, 
we thank you that you have made 
each of us special in your sight. 
Help us to appreciate this individu- 
ality, as we seek to live and serve 
you as your chosen people 
throughout the world. Amen.[] 


Margaret Beale is an elder in Westminster- 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Guelph, 
Ont., and editor of Challenge, the congre- 
gational newsletter. 
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Decoration 
on the door 
of Knox 
Church, 
Woodville, 


Ont. 
Photo by 
Valerie M. Dunn. 


Horse farm at Burlington, Ont. 
Photo by Jim Wallace. 
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ABOVE: 
Pumpkin farm 


near Oakville, Ont. 
Photo by Jim Wallace. 


BELOW: 
A young rural member, 
Karla Dickson. 


Presbyterian Witness © Living the Vision 
in Calgary in the ‘90s 
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True Art 
The more I think it over, the more 
I feel there is nothing more truly 
artistic than to love people. 

— Vincent Van Gogh 


Cross-bearers 
Perhaps the saddest thing to admit 
is that those who rejected the 
Cross have to carry it, while those 
who welcomed it are as often en- 
gaged in crucifying others. 

— Nicolas Berdyaeo 


Priorities 
In 1984 I was a student at the 
Canadian Police College. My class 
of 20 men met for the first time on 
a Monday morning. Each member 
was to introduce himself. Harold 
Bennett, a 6’ 7”, 260 lb. classmate, 
was the first to introduce himself. 
He stood up and said: “Good 
morning. I’m Harold Bennett. In 
order of priority, 

#1 Vm a Christian 

#2 I’m a husband 

#3 I’m a father of two 

children 

#4 I’m a chief superintendent 
with the Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Department in charge of 21 
division.” 

— Bill Plomp 
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The Philippines 

On June 30th, 1992, Fidel Ramos 
became president of the Philip- 
pines. This 64-year-old West Point 
graduate and a former general is a 
workaholic who uses two alarm 
clocks to ensure he gets up at 4 
a.m. He is the first Protestant to 
be elected president of the over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic coun- 
try. He is a second cousin of 
former president Ferdinand Mar- 
Cos. 


Peace 

God made heaven and earth in 
seven days, and the bomb can ruin 
it all in two seconds. That isn’t 
fair to God. 

— Rachel (age 6) in Seeds of Peace 


GLEANINGS 


One Class 
In the theology of human nature, 
there is only one class: children of 
God. 

— Oscar Romero 


Crucial Distinction 
It is clear that the mainline 
denominations, which are losing 
membership, tend to relate to 
society through institutional 
actions; the more fundamentalist 
denominations, which are gaining 
members, tend to relate to society 
through the actions of individual 
members. That distinction is 
crucial... 

— William E. Diehl 


Carey Womack married Sarah 
Derby earlier this year. We read 
that wedding announcement under 
the rubric “Bits and Pieces About 
Famous Folks” in the weekly EP 
News Service. 

In case the fame of these folks 
hasn’t come to your attention, the 
news-story notes that Womack 
(whose nickname is “Kosher”) is 
the lead vocalist of the “contem- 
porary Christian band” One Bad 
Pig. 

— One World 


Interim 
Now the truth can be told. You 
remember the fuss in the Record 
when Dr. Lowry, deputy clerk of 
the Assembly, appeared on the 
cover with the Pope. The real 
story comes not from Dr. Lowry 
but a little bird (not a Cardinal). 
Apparently the Pope had become 
intrigued with Presbyterian re- 
structuring. However, in the end, 
he lost interest when told he would 
be interim while his position was 
reviewed. 

— Don Corbett 
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God’s Glory 
God is not our antagonist. God is 
not out to spoil human fun nor to 
be a tyrant. In God’s wisdom and 
care, a world has been created 
where human wholeness and the 
glory of God coincide. They are 
one and the same. 

— Ken Borden 


Spirituality 
The aborigines are different from 
the people of the developed world. 
The people of the developed world 
only live a spiritual life on Sunday 
morning; but aborigines live spir- 
itually all their lives. 

— Steven How 


Priority 
Mission, evangelism, outreach, ser- 
vice, bearing witness, proclaiming 
the gospel — whatever word or 
phrase you want to use — it’s the 
task of “catching” people with the 
good news of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ and “drawing” them into 
God’s kingdom and the fellowship 
of the church. This is the first, 
foremost, primary function of the 
church. If the church isn’t at least 
making a valiant effort at doing 
this, then it has no reason to exist, 
no purpose to fulfil, and no other 
life to live! 

— William Van Gelder 


Despair 
One should never despair too 
soon. 

— Frederick the Great 


Faith and Theology 
Faith is different from theology 
because theology is reasoned, sys- 
tematic, orderly whereas faith is 
disorderly, intermittent, and full of 
surprises. 

— Frederick Buechner 


B.. it’s not relevant...” 


FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


On Being Relevant 


Increasingly people say that about positions taken by the church. The 
chorus increased with Assembly’s acceptance of the Church Doctrine 
Committee’s Report on Human Sexuality as an interim statement. 


When people claim something is 
irrelevant, they often really mean it 
does not reflect their own beliefs, 
Situation or present-day societal 
values. By such standards, few 
biblical characters were relevant. 
Jeremiah, Paul, even Jesus were 
irrelevant. None did a good job of 
reflecting their environment. All, 
in the words of a long-forgotten 
theologian, swam against the 
stream. 

This does not suggest church 
documents should not take into 
consideration current situations in 
society and attempt to speak to 
them — often, we might add, in 
discordant tones. But God does 
not call the church simply to re- 


Avex a three-year period of 


agonizing and painful structural 
change, only a suicidal fool would 
call for more change. 

I do so, fresh (fresh is probably 
not the operative word here) from 
the endless procedural debates at 
the June Assembly. During one 
debate, a commissioner spoke out 
of his own personal rage at spend- 
ing so much time debating motions 
to defer and refer with no oppor- 
tunity to wrestle with the actual 
substance of the reports. Time 
Spent studying and praying over 
the reports prior to Assembly now 
seemed wasted. The commis- 
sioners’ murmured reaction indic- 
ated many shared his frustration. 

During Assembly, John Cameron 
and Hugh Wyllie, Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, both urged 
our two churches to draw closer 


Christians are not called 
to reflect society 


flect the latest in sociological and 
psychological dogma. 

Henri Nouwen makes the point 
effectively in In the Name of Jesus: 
“Most Christian leaders today raise 
psychological or sociological ques- 
tions even though they frame them 
in scriptural terms. Real theolo- 
gical thinking, which is thinking 
with the mind of Christ, is hard to 
find in the practice of ministry. 
Without solid theological reflec- 
tion, future leaders will be little 
more than pseudo-psychologists, 
pseudo-sociologists, pseudo-social 


More Change! 


together and to learn from each 
other. 

General Assembly procedures 
provide an excellent place to begin. 
In the Church of Scotland, com- 
missioners wishing to change a 
motion must submit their sugges- 
tion in advance of the Assembly. 
During debate, commissioners deal 
with the original motion along 
with one or more carefully-crafted 
counter motions. Time is not 
wasted on the floor of Assembly, 
as too Often is our practice, by a 
committee of 300 trying to formu- 
late new motions. 

Commissioners in the Scottish 
Assembly tend to debate the issues 
at a level far superior to our own. 
Of course, other factors may oper- 
ate here as well. Not the least of 
these is the closed-circuit television 
allowing major newspapers across 
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workers.” 

The Report on Human Sexuality 
does not necessarily enshrine 
hypocrisy by making a case for 
traditional marriage, while many 
live without benefit of marriage 
vows, or in suggesting a place for 
celibacy which some claim difficult 
or impossible. 

The church must speak theologic- 
ally to real situations in the world. 
We should not write off too 
quickly what it says by claiming it 
to be irrelevant. A bank robber 
may find advice to cease robbing 
banks irrelevant because he needs 
the money. The majority of Jesus’ 
contemporaries found him irrelev- 
ant. But he was, in fact, what they 
needed most. 

The first demand upon Christians 
remains faithfulness, not relevance. 


Scotland to carry daily reports of 
the debates. 

Some wonder if the first two days 
of briefing sessions in our system 
have outlived their usefulness. The 
Scottish system could imbue this 
time with new significance. During 
this period, commissioners could 
formulate amendments and submit 
them to the clerks. They, in turn, 
could assist in bringing those with 
similar concerns together and 
assuring the suggested changes are 
both understandable and in proper 
order. 

Linda Bell moderated Assembly 
as well, under the present rules, as 
it is possible to do. If she had 
failed, we might still be meeting. 
No longer is it a question of oper- 
ating the present system better. 
We must find a better system.(] 
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The Green Church 
What a wonderful surprise to 
read “Starting with God’s House: 
20 Ways to Make It Environment- 
ally Friendly” (September Record). 
We do a lot of talking about the 
environment; but actually doing 
something is another matter. 
Knox Church, Agincourt, On- 
tario, will make a contribution 
through its “Green” Bazaar. 
Everything sold will be made from 
reusable or recycled material; e.g., 
mitts knit from ends of yarn which 
might otherwise be garbage, fire- 
starters from candle ends, cotton 
bags for gifts and reusable bows. 
Margaret Killey, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


I read with interest “Starting with 
God’s House.” All are small steps 
in the right direction. But the 
question remains: how serious are 
we in addressing the problem of 
waste? 

How much of the average con- 
gregation’s gross income goes 
toward maintaining the House of 
God (insurance, maintenance, heat, 
electricity, etc.)? And how many 
hours do we actually “use this 
asset”? Why must we have two, 
three and four churches in close 
proximity, all expensive to main- 
tain and all underutilized? Is this 
not waste in its clearest form? 

Is it really impossible to con- 
gregate in one church (and have 
the building full)? What is the 
problem of car-pooling with neigh- 


WATSON’S WORLD 


AND GOD SAID... 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as 
possible. All are subject to 
editing, and should not ex- 
ceed 200 words. Letters are 
intended to provide for the 
wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publi- 
cation, however, does not 
imply endorsement either by 
the RECORD or The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


bours who have no transportation, 
or walking to church? 

Dieter S. Leidel, 

Barrie, Ont. 


Endangered? 
As one who has been called an 
“evangelical liberal” or a “liberal 


evangelical,” I was struck by Jack 
Archibald’s lament (“Evangelicals 
— An Endangered Species,” Sep- 
tember Record). He put into 
words what some of us have been 
feeling for some time. I pray his 
prognosis is somewhat overdrawn. 
At the very least, it should help 
some of us to “wake up and smell 
the coffee.” 
Tony Plomp, 
Richmond, B.C. 


Jack Archibald’s article reminded 
me of the exclamation of one 
mother as her son’s regiment par- 
aded by: “Everyone is out of step 
except my Johnny!” It is always 
easy to approve the will of God 
when we are in the majority; but 
how concerned we become when 


... LET THERE BE 
A BIG BANG'.. 
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the church chooses priorities other 
than ours. 

To claim evangelicals are dis- 
appearing in the Presbyterian 
Church is to insinuate that the 
remaining majority is bound for 
godless secular humanism or some 
equally gruesome fate. This is 
ludicrous in light of the first two 
statements of the Vision statement. 

John-Peter Smith, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Jack “Full Count” Archibald hit 
Close to home in his column. I 
have found over recent years that 
evangelicals (using the term as it 
was used in the article) are no 
longer greeted with the hostility 
that was once a part of our exist- 
ence. Too bad! I would take that 
over the condescension with which 
we are greeted now. On too many 
occasions, I have seen matters we 
have raised because we love and 
are concerned for our church des- 
cend into a paper shuffle to the 
land of oblivion, where even Elvis 
couldn’t be found. Our concerns 
get trivialized and dismissed, often 
without even the dignity of a re- 
sponse. At times my heart aches 
for my elders who love this church 
but whose concerns are regularly 
glossed over. 

Where Jack has seen lip service, 
I’ve seen selective hearing and, at 
times, total deafness. After awhile 
you grow weary of being invisible 


continued over page 
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in your own church. And this is 
my church — I’ve never known 
membership in any other. 
Dan MacKinnon, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


I am dismayed to hear evangel- 
icals are an endangered species in 
the Presbyterian Church. I attend 
a Presbyterian church and I am an 
evangelical. I strongly believe the 
Live the Vision campaign is a 
God-given opportunity to reverse 
this situation of impending extinc- 
tion. 

All members of Christ’s church 
are called to be missionaries and 
evangelists (Matthew 28:19). Every 
one of us has a responsibility to 
share the good news, in word and 
deed, in the world around us. 

The Live the Vision campaign is 
not about money; it’s about service 
to our Lord. The debt of gratitude 
owed to his overwhelming gener- 
Osity must be obedience. Yes, 


money is needed — there are re- 
quirements for new and expanded 


church facilities across Canada. 
But our vision is faith, and living 
the vision means sharing the faith. 
Congregations need to be encour- 
aged and equipped to get out of 
the pews and into the streets. 
Katherine Foster, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Faith in Money 

I disagree with the glossy Live 
the Vision insert in the September 
issue. The belief it takes a lot of 
money to do God’s work is errone- 
ous. It spiritually empowers the 
prosperous and paralyses the poor. 

Like most threatened institutions, 
the church believes money is the 
answer. It’s time for something 
new. But new wine isn’t put into 
old wineskins. A new creation 
means entering a new life that no 
vision could calculate or purchase. 

We cherish our valuable church 
buildings and lands. We believe in 
our pricey bureaucracy. We revere 
our costly clergy. We are sustained 
by excessive information. If no 
place, no institution, and no per- 
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son is more sacred than another, 
then why do we continue to en- 
hance some with money as though 
they are? Because we believe it 
takes a lot of money to do God’s 
work. 
David Hayward, 
Stillwater, N.S. 


Sex and the Church 

I welcome the Presbyterian stand 
on homosexuality. In reply to 
Robin Walsh’s letter, “An Angry 
Goodbye” (September issue), I 
must say, as a Christian, I love you 
Robin, but I abhor your sexual 
preferences and attempts to make 
it look like an acceptable life-style. 


You may fool Bob Rae but, 


thank God, not the Presbyterian 
Church. 
Fred Zantinge, 
Aberfoyle, Ont. 


I have endeavoured to take the 
New Testament as my moral stand- 
ard of sexual behaviour. I have 
experienced and observed that 
those who choose to be celibate 
outside of marriage have been 
either heckled to their faces or 
behind their backs. Some celibate 
men who have never married are 
the brunt of rumour that they are 

Celibacy and decorum are not 
diseases. 

Janet Booker, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Pontius’ Puddle 


IF THE LORD 
MEANT OS TO 
LOVE ENE DY, 


SS ee 
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It seems many homosexuals feel 
the essence of their life is being 
negated by the Presbyterian 
Church’s current doctrinal stand on 
sexuality. I point out they are not 
being judged by different standards 
than the rest of us. No marriage 
— no sex. It does not matter if I 
am single, divorced, widowed, gay 
or Straight. God knows it will take 
tough self-discipline for many 
singles, especially when all around 
us we have the pressure to fulfil 
our urges and be sexually active. I 
feel we must compassionately sup- 
port those who struggle to with- 
stand sexual temptation. However, 
we can do this without side-step- 
ping or watering down God’s clear 
desire for purity in our lives. 

Irene Oakes, 
Trail, B.C. 


God is clear in his displeasure 
with homosexual activity and de- 
sire. The warning in Genesis 19 
could hardly be misconstrued. 

Personally, I am glad church 
leaders have remained true to the 
Bible. However, such a statement 
alienates homosexuals in our con- 
gregations. 

There seems to be some selective 
memory concerning New Testa- 
ment teachings. Jesus tells us in 
Matthew 22:39 we are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves. Through 
Paul, he tells us to “. . . gently in- 
struct, in the hope that God will 
grant them repentance leading 
them to a knowledge of the truth” 
(II Timothy 2:25, NIV) and to 
“.. % Correct; rebuke/wandien- 
courage — with great patience and 
careful instruction” (II Timothy 
4:2). 

It is unfortunate that in our time 
such great strife exists with this 
issue. Love is cast aside as either 
impractical or irrelevant. We 
should welcome any and all who 
walk through our doors, resting on 
our own faith and the work of the 
Spirit to soften hard hearts, lest we 
become pharisaic in our denuncia- 
tion of the pre-Christian. God, 
after all, is the judge, and he will 
judge more harshly those who 
know and disregard the truth. 

Andrew Thornton, 
Victoria 


Oa eee 


Leadership Revisited 

As one who knew Ted Johnson, 
Alan Munro and Walter Bryden 
well — and was variously uplifted, 
corrected, inspired, advised, put 
down by them — I can speak to 
Glen Davis’s article on leadership 
(June Record). Good for the per- 
son who asked where their like as 
leaders has gone. 

“Styles of leadership,” “behavi- 
oural psychology,” and all that are 
but empty rhetoric in our world of 
appalling crises and needs. We 
Presbyterians are long-suffering 
with style-makers: leaving them at 
Wynford Drive where they can do 
little harm, immensely grateful 
when exceptional persons take 
hold and actually lead from offices 
so remote from the world and the 
church. 

Historically, leadership often 
comes from the margins. I recall 
Stanley Glen, when | thanked him 
for his teaching, books and kind- 
ness, stopping me short. He told 
me how one woman, his wife Wini- 
fred, mother to a motherless family 
in an isolated Saskatchewan town, 
was his greatest teacher in every- 
thing he did. The next generation, 
mine, went after PhDs. Obviously, 
not all for the best reasons. This, 
too, must pass away. 

John Nyren Buchanan, 
Berlin, Germany 


A Good Shepherd 

Thank you for the May issue of 
the Record focusing on the younger 
generation. Without them, the 
Presbyterian Church has a bleak 
future. 

A special article for the Atlantic 
synod was “I Want to Be a Shep- 
herd” by Audrey Cameron, the 
synod youth director. How fortu- 
nate for the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces to have Audrey, one of 
the greatest “shepherds.” Many, 
especially the youth of the Atlantic 
region, hold a special place in their 
hearts for her. 


Margaret 
MacDonald, 


Rocky 
Mountain, N.S. 


Pick A Winner 


Bertha Ines Varon Letlhogile Ntwaesele Narurmon Thongtem Bibash Lakra 
Colombia Botswana Thailand India 


Antoine Bou Abboud Manette getlinodl 


Guatemala Lebenon Haiti Kenya 


Paola Llanci 


Mary Njeri 


And when you join this caring team, 
you'll discover a marvelous secret: you'll 
feel like a winner too! 

That's because you'll get to know 
and love a child who desperately needs 
your help. And sharing through your 
and even personal 
will put 


Actually all these children are 
winners in God’s eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life 


fighting just to stay alive, without much 
hope. But you can help one of them 
become a winner. By saying that you 
will become a World Vision Child 
Sponsor, you can help one boy or girl 
win the battle against hunger, disease, 
ignorance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, you'll give a 
suffering child what is needed, like 
food, clothing, health care, an 
education, aid for his or her 


sponsorship gifts 
letters, if you'd like to write 


you on top of the world. 

So complete and mail the coupon or 
call us today. Pick a winner and be a 
winner! 

For more information, or to start 
your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


community, and most important of all, ne 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


World Vision, a Christian humanitarian 
organization, has been providing effective 
relief and development assistance through 
6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 


the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thousands 
of children have been helped by World 
Vision sponsors — caring people just 
like you. 

rr Ee Eee eee eee 


Choose Your Child Now 


© Yes! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I'll 
E have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information : 
packet so someone else can help. 
I prefer to sponsor a 0 boy DO girl 
L living in: O Africa O Asia © Latin America M Where needed most. 
© I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship gift. Send my 


F child’s photo and information right away. 

6 I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to 

: help. ‘ 
NAME ay - I 

| Boat ae ji Tee hy hea iy tet Le E 
CITY “PROVINCE S ALROSTAR CODE SS aes ue 
Mail to: i 
World Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your 9) hoor.*) 
Box 2500 cheque payable to ny = 
Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 World Vision Canada aoes112 3 
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FULL COUNT 


Daniel Forget 


Un Canadien errant 


(Once a Canadian Lad) 


S.... of us at the 118th General Assembly felt like strangers — even 
exiles — in a foreign land. Our hearts were heavy from the total absence 
of the other official language, French. We were suddenly aware of the 
reality of the “two solitudes” within our country. 


Obviously, the number of franco- 
phones in our church is small. But 
must they renounce their cultural 
and linguistic heritage in order to 
be part of the Presbyterian 
Church? Are they not also Can- 
adians, worthy of the same respect 
and recognition? 

What message is transmitted 
when the French language is com- 
pletely omitted in the opening 
worship service of the highest 
court of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada? Or at the banquet 
held at the Hamilton Convention 
Centre where the procession of 
dignitaries was led by a bagpiper, a 
toast offered to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the national anthem 
sung in only one of the two official 
languages? At the dinner, we were 
treated to the delightful voices of 
The Harlequin Singers who inter- 
preted a variety of Canadian folk 
songs, but not one from our 
French-Canadian heritage. 

Have we forgotten it was French 
Canadians — Calixa Lavallée (the 
music) and Judge A. B. Routher 
(the lyrics) — who wrote what 
later became our national anthem? 
And it was La Société de la Saint- 
Jean Baptiste who commissioned 
it? 

Does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada remember that it was born 
of a Scottish mother, John Knox, 
and a French father, Jean Calvin? 
How do we now express this herit- 
age? If this church is The Pres- 
byterian Church “in Canada,” must 
we not express our identity fully? 
If the church could display a minis- 
try of reconciliation, it might also 
be able to take a role of prime 
importance in healing our 


reconciling 

_church 
could heal 
a nation 


wounded nation. 

As I stood at Assembly among 
my brothers and sisters in the faith, 
my mind wandered to the lyrics of 
the song written in 1842 by 
Antoine Gérin-Lajoie, a French- 
Canadian composer: 


This song from the rebellion of 
1837-38 reflects one of the many 
difficult times our country has 
faced in its struggle to grow. 
Much remains to be built and uni- 
fied in our young nation. We 
attempt to do this, bearing in mind 
the three founding cultures funda- 
mental to our heritage: the abori- 
ginal peoples, the original occu- 
pants of the land; the French set- 
tlers, established in 1535; and, last 
but not least, our English ancest- 
ors, in 1759. Together we can 
build Canada, where love reigns 
and where respect for diversity is 
recognized and celebrated in unity. 

My roots can be traced back to 
Nicolas Forget of Notre-Dame 
d’Alengon in Normandy (France) 
who came to settle in New France 


Un Canadien errant, banni de ses foyers, 
Parcourait en pleurant des pays étrangers. 

Un jour, triste et pensif, assis au bord des flots, 
Au courant fugitif il adressa ces mots: 

“Si tu vois mon pays, mon pays malheureux, 
Va, dis ad mes amis que je me souviens d’eux. 
O jours si pleins d’appas vous étes disparus . . . 
Et ma patrie, hélas! Je ne la verrai plus! 

Non, mais en expirant, O mon cher Canada! 
Mon regard languissant vers toi se portera .. .” 


Once a Canadian lad, exiled from hearth and home, 
Wandered, alone and sad, through alien lands unknown. 
Down by a rushing stream, thoughtful and sad one day, 
He watched the water pass and to it did say: 

‘If you should reach my land, my most unhappy land, 
Please speak to all my friends so they will understand. 


Tell them how much I wish that I could be once more 
In my beloved land that I will see no more. 

My own beloved land I'll not forget till death, 

And I will speak of her with my last dying breath.” 


— English words by Edith Fowke, 
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Singing our History 


Photo by Valerie M. Dunn. 


Freddie the Frog and Redefining Redemption 


FULL COUNT 


Bert Hielema 


W... does Freddie the Frog have to do with redemption (deliver- 
ance from sin and its consequences) and its redefinition? 

When frogs are thrown into boiling water, they jump out immediately. 
But if they are placed into lukewarm liquid, which is slowly heated, they 
blithely boil to death without any attempt to leave their lethal bath. 


Is this a pointless animal torture 
tale, or a story of significance for 
the faithful? I believe the latter. 
Examples like this illustrate the 
concept of paradigm, a new buzz- 
word. Paradigm literally means 
“pattern” or “example,” but now 
generally describes “a thought 
structure or a mind-set.” And 
Freddie? He becomes a victim of 
a paradigm shift. He failed to 
notice a gradual but crucial change 
in his environment, and this cost 
him his life. Poor Freddie. He 
took for granted the water temper- 
ature would remain constant be- 
cause he had never experienced 
this warming trend before. This 
mind-set led to his death. 

As a businessman, I know the old 
rules do not apply in surviving 
today’s rapidly changing, unfor- 
giving, globally-competitive busi- 
ness environment. Businesses all 
over the world are looking for 
paradigm shifters, people who 
throw out the rule book and insti- 
tute radical reform. Business is 
looking for boat-rockers, action- 
oriented personalities, crackpots 
even, who are not afraid to chal- 


Un Canadien errant 
continued from page 8 


in 1653. But this does not keep 
me from celebrating the ancestry of 
my wife, Bonnie, born of an Eng- 
lish father and a Scottish mother. 
We share a mutual respect and, 
more than that, we rejoice in our 
cultural differences and are en- 
riched by them. It is as though 
Bonnie and I had achieved “sover- 


lenge the status 
quo. 

Just as business 
is in the process 
of radical restructuring, organized 
Christianity too needs an overhaul. 
The church should always be re- 
forming. In his own, unique, sub- 
versive way, Jesus was a radical 
reformer, a paradigm shifter. 

John 3:16 captures his core mes- 
sage. It does not say,‘God so loved 
us, humans, that he sent his son.’ It 
says, ‘God so loved the cosmos that 
he sent his only son.’ However, 
the church has placed the emphasis 
on personal salvation, paying little 
attention to the message of the 
gospel which includes our lives with 
the cosmos. 

Consider Romans 8 which speaks 
not only of personal salvation but 
of “the whole creation .. . groan- 
ing in labour pains .. .” This 
chapter points to a shared redemp- 
tion. Human redemption and cos- 
mic redemption go hand-in-hand. 

Has the church preached this 
message? Seldom. We have estab- 
lished entire ecclesiastical empires 


eignty association” within our 
marital relationship. The self- 
esteem we have retained from our 
different heritages, coupled with 
God’s grace, has enabled us to 
build a relationship which leaves 
ample room for our linguistic and 
cultural differences. 

I do not write in a spirit of 
animosity against my English sis- 
ters and brothers but out of a con- 
cern for my church and country. If 
we recognized God’s grace on us, 


is 


on the personal redemption prem- 
ise. Yet, Christians, like Freddie, 
will keep on losing our relevance, 
unless we redefine redemption, 
undergo a paradigm shift, and start 
to confess that human salvation 
can be gained only as an integral 
part of the salvation of the entire 
creation. 

This personal redemption — 
Brother, are you born again? — 
paradigm results in the exploita- 
tion and abuse of rocks, animals 
and air. With the roots of our 
cosmic troubles largely religious, 
the remedy must also be religious. 
It calls for a return to the claims of 
the covenant. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose Queen 
Elizabeth, worth about $12 billion, 
announced in the Presbyterian 
Record: “1 will have a contract 
made up. I will share with 
Presbyterians all my possessions, 
castles, landholdings, stocks and 
crown jewels. One condition, 
however: you must share all you 
Own with me.” 

Not a bad deal. Suddenly most 
of the 120,000 or so readers of the 
Record would receive an extra 
$100,000, probably doubling their 
net worth, while enjoying all the 
advantages of royalty. 

God promises in his covenant to 
share with us, his daughters and 

continued over page 


we would see our differences as 
our greatest natural resource, our 
diverse cultures providing the 
Strength for a people walking 
toward its destiny. 

Let us shape a church and 
country built on justice and 
equality! Vivre ce pays!]] 


Daniel H. Forget is the minister of St. 
Paul’s Church, Melbourne, Que., and co- 
ordinator of the National Francophone 
Ministry. 
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Freddie the Frog continued 
sons, the whole universe, includin 
lakes and mountains, meadows an 
houses, birds and animals —a gift 
more valuable than all the wealth 
of the Queen. And in addition, 
things even the Queen cannot give: 
peace of mind and eternal life 
amidst loving people. The only 
condition on our part is that we do 
justice, love mercy and walk 
humbly with our God (Micah 6:8). 

Genesis 9 outlines this covenant. 
Six times in this short passage God 
repeats that the covenant is with 
every living creature and with the 
earth. The covenant includes three 
parties: the Earth, cosmos and 
land; people, as God’s image- 
bearers; God, as head of the coven- 
ant. 

‘Remember,’ God said, ‘the line 
of the covenant is not vertical, first 
me, then you, then the earth. That 
is the old paradigm, No, the land, 
the trees, the rocks, the bees and 
buffaloes are my creatures, the 
works of my hand. If you look 
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And now, a few 
words about Ontario 
Bible College. 


Friendship. 


If these words interest you, 
we'd like to send you about 
a thousand more. Call or 
write for our brochure. 


(: ape Ontario 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario, 
Canada M2M 4B3 
Phone: (416) 226-6380 


FOR OUR COURSE CATALOGUE, CALL OR WRITE. 


Freedom. 


Options. 


: Grilts 
pions: Growth. 


after the earth, and your brothers 
and sisters, caring for the croco- 
diles far away and your cousins 
next door, then I will look after 
you.’ 

God sealed this covenant by 
sending his son, Jesus. Through 
Jesus Christ, both the land and 
people are tied together to God in 
an ironclad contract. 

Redemption becomes cosmic in 
scope. The covenant calls us to be 
cosmos-carers. The word “care” 
comes from an old Germanic root 
that means “to cry out,” implying 
an emotional involvement with the 
cosmos, and a sharing in its suffer- 
ing. The words of Jesus, “as you 
do unto the least of these, you do 
unto me,” include the care for all 
God’s creatures, not only humans. 

Remember Freddie. He boiled 
to death when he failed to detect 
the gradual shift in his environ- 
ment. The church, too, is statistic- 
ally and spiritually on the way out, 
unless we make our faith relevant 
again by changing our life-style to 


reflect our love for each other and 
for God’s creation. 

This is not a new truth. God, in 
his grace, is offering us a new 
understanding of an old truth. 
Ecological changes are forcing us 
to reconsider what the Bible always 
said. 

We need not be self-destructing 
Freddies. We do need to be para- 
digm shifters and reformers, who, 
radical in humility, simultaneously 
love people and creation. 

In the end, God promises a new 
planet, pure, plentiful and pollu- 
tion free. When the dead rise on 
the day of final paradigm shift, 
Jesus will present our lives to the 
Father, mended, cleansed, beauti- 
ful. Then God will exclaim “Very 
good!” — the same words God 
used when he first created the 
universe.[_] 


Bert Hielema is an elder (and occasional 
preacher) in St. Andrew’s, Tweed, Ont. He 
also teaches the kindergarten class in church 
school. 
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THE CUINcomMMON LECTIONARY 


Wealth and Well-being 


Deborah Lannon-Farris 


Twenty-first Sunday After Pentecost — November 1 


Haggai 2:1-9; Psalm 65:1-8; II Thessalonians 1:5-12; Luke 19:1-10. 


iL. preacher raised his hand, then thumped it on the pulpit. “Come 
to Jesus and see the riches he will give you.” Another thump. “If you will 
believe in Jesus, God will bless you with money and prosperity. You will 
no longer lack for anything.” Thump. Thump. 


Those who watch television evan- 
gelists have heard variations on 
this theme many times. Wealth 
and salvation are connected over 
and over again. If evangelists who 
make this connection followed the 
lectionary, they would have a field- 
day with today’s texts which seem 
to reinforce this dubious notion. 
Does a cause and effect relation- 
ship exist between material wealth 
and salvation? 

For those who profess faith in 
Jesus Christ but have a bank state- 
ment in the red, this would bring 
welcome news. But let’s look care- 
fully at these readings. Maybe 
what appears at first glance is not 
what will remain at the end. 

Haggai, one of the minor 
prophets, found himself addressing 
the remnant of the people of 
Israel. They were a ragged lot. 
Their nation had been captured 
and dispersed to the far-flung 
reaches of the Middle East. 
Driven into exile, they had not 
been allowed to return and rebuild 
their temple. Life was hard and 
long. God seemed far away. 

Into this situation, God called 
Haggai to speak for him. It is a 
speech of remembrance and a word 
of hope and promise. He reminds 
them of the past days of glory and 
assures them of a far brighter 
future. Haggai quotes God saying: 
“The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine. The latter splendour of this 
house shall be greater than the 
former . . . and in this place I will 
give prosperity” (2:8. 9). 

It sounds like a message which 


God’s 
prosperity 
includes more 
than money 


would suit television evangelists 
and Presbyterians as well. As a 
denomination, we are undertaking 
the Live the Vision campaign to 
raise $10 million for church devel- 
opment. The word of the Lord 
according to Haggai would be one 
we would welcome. 

It is possible to leave the text 
believing the sole point is that God 
will bless his people with prosper- 
ity. A good point, but is it the 
only one? Is there more in these 
verses that flavours and seasons 
this interpretation? 

Immediately preceding these 
statements, the voice of the Lord 
of hosts comes to remind his tat- 
tered and weary people of his pres- 
ence. God speaks of a promise 
that his Spirit abides with them. A 
promise that the future holds more 
than the present. It is a promise 
of restoration to their land, to 
their faith, to their place of wor- 
ship. There will be prosperity for 
them because all they cherish will 
be restored to them. 


As a unit, these verses speak of 


God’s love and presence. They tell 


of God’s healing and restoration of 


a torn and bleeding nation. The 
healing and restoration include the 
prosperity of a new day. So, in 
fact, Haggai does connect God’s 
presence and the gift of abundance 
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in all things. But the focus is, 
perhaps, shifted a little from when 
we Started. 

Luke’s familiar childhood story of 
Zacchaeus also has a word for us 
today about the relationship of 
wealth and God. Zacchaeus was a 
wealthy tax collector. Because he 
was short, he climbed up into the 
branches of a tree in order to see 
Jesus passing through the city. 
Walking underneath, Jesus looked 
up and saw him hidden in the 
leaves. Calling him by name, Jesus 
delighted Zacchaeus by announcing 
that he and his disciples would be 
coming to his home. But some in 
the crowd grumbled about the sin- 
ful state of the tax collector’s soul. 
Immediately, Zacchaeus declared 
he would give half his possessions 
to the poor and repay anyone he 
had defrauded, four times what he 
had taken. 

What does this story say to us 
about the relationship of God and 
wealth? From all accounts, Zac- 
chaeus was not a true believer but 
an interested sceptic. His wealth 
was accrued from shady business 
dealings as a tax collector, not by 
faithful living. His prosperity was 
not dependent on his relationship 
to God. Yet what happens when 
he meets Jesus on the dusty road? 
He restores what he has taken and 
shares what he has. Jesus did not 
ask or demand this response. But 


Zacchaeus’ actions are clearly 
appropriate. 
Will we share our wealth, 


whether large or small? God has 
restored us like the people of 
Israel. We have met our Saviour 
on the dusty road. Will we 
respond with the riches of our 
lives, our time, our talent and our 
wealth? ] 


Deborah Lannon-Farris is a Presbyterian 
minister. She worships at First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 
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A\N EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 
Unique in God’s Eyes 


I oO many Canadians, anyone who looks “different” must be an 
immigrant. 

Saundra Anierobi discovered that at a church gathering. Saundra is a 
But she is black. 


“What’s special about its bumps?” 
We examined our potatoes even 
more carefully. 
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Canadian, and has been for several generations. 
Therefore, people assume she must have come here from somewhere else. 


Her minister brought over a Can- 
adian couple, with the comment, 
“You must meet Saundra... .” 
Then he abandoned the threesome, 
leaving no guidance about why the 
couple should meet her. 

So they showed polite interest. 
“What country are you from?” they 


Take time to discover 
the distinctiveness 
of others 


“Now talk to the person next to 
you. Show how your potato is 
special and different from the 
other potato.” 

People gathered in pairs. A low 
hum of conversation filled the 
room. 

“Now the two of you turn to two 
others. And show them what 
makes your potato unique.” 


asked. “Jamaica?” The hum grew louder. Some- 
“I was born in Montreal,” she times the new people, looking at 
replied. each other’s potatoes, saw features 


“Really,” they responded, not 
hearing her at all. “And how long 
have you been here?” 

“All my life. I was born here.” 

They didn’t hear her, even the 
second time. Their minds had 
focused on the Caribbean and 
stayed there. “Do you miss the 
sun, these cold Canadian winters?” 

“No,” said Saundra firmly, “this is 
my home.” 

“We've been down to your 
islands a couple of times now, 
haven’t we, dear?” They recited 
some of the resorts where they had 
enjoyed winter holidays, and their 
difficulties with the native dialects. 

“Yes,” Saundra interrupted at last. 
“You probably have been to my 
island. It’s very easy to get to. You 
just drive along the Trans-Canada 
Highway. They speak French 
there. It’s called Montreal...” 

The couple Saundra was with, un- 
fortunately, couldn’t see her as an 
individual. They saw her only as a 
member of a group — and indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the 
group. That’s a common attitude 
toward immigrants. Even people 
who should know better will say, 
“All Chinese look alike to me.” 
Or all Pakistanis, or Koreans, or 
Africans, or Arabs... 


They’re really admitting they have 
never gotten to know any of these 
Canadians of colour individually. 

Our intermediate Sunday school 
group discovered this, some years 
ago, when we played what a leader 
called “The Potato Game.” 

Paul Foley, the leader, brought in 
a bag of potatoes. Just ordinary 
potatoes. Nothing special about 
any of them. Then he gave one of 
those ordinary potatoes to each 
member of the group. 

“They all look the same, don’t 
they?” he said. “I want you to 
look at your potato really carefully. 
Get to know its size, its shape, all 
of its dimples and scars and 
marks.” 

Group members stared intently at 
their potatoes. Some turned theirs 
over thoughtfully in their hands. 

“See if the marks on it make the 
shape of a face,” Paul said. 
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the original owner hadn’t recog- 
nized. 

After about 10 minutes, Paul 
called everyone together. “Okay,” 
he instructed the group, “put your 
potatoes back into the bag.” 

He shook the bag, then poured 
20 or so potatoes out into a pile 
on the floor. “Now,” he said, “find 
your potato!” 

And you know something? Every 
single one of us could! It took a 
bit of time — but every one of us 
could identify those special fea- 
tures we had learned to know. 

“Right!” Paul announced. “If 
you can do that with potatoes, you 
can do it with people. If you find 
all people look the same, it’s be- 
cause you haven’t taken the time 
to discover how they’re different.” 

We only have to remember, at 
most, a few hundred different 
faces. God has 5.5 billion to re- 
member. And, no doubt, a large 
number of those look, and act, 
much like each other. 

If we expect God to know each of 
us individually, perhaps we need to 
make the effort to recognize all 
those we meet as individuals too. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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M y Dear Editor: 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY II 


I hope you will not take offence at the use of the possessive pronoun 
in the salutation. In company with generations of letter writers, both 
esteemed and just plain steamed, I feel both protective and proprietorial 
toward the magazine that flies the flag for the dear old P.C. in C. — and, 


by extension, toward you. 

Since the departure of Barsanu- 
phius, a large hole remains in the 
Otherwise seamless fabric of each 
issue. . 

Though I am not the reincarna- 
tion of a fourth-century Coptic 
saint, I have suffered a prolonged 
and, I hasten to say, willing martyr- 
dom in the service of the church: 
to wit, I have been a clerk of ses- 
sion, representative elder, and 
keeper-of-the-name-tags-for-the- 
Sunday-greeters for more years 
than the number of “whereas(es)” 
in the Acts and Proceedings. As 
the quick and the not yet dead can 
conclude from that boast, I have 
also. been commissioned to 
General Assembly, out of rotation 
and more often than most of my 
colleagues. I suspect this honour 
comes more in recognition of my 
tolerance for bad coffee and white- 
shoes-with-matching-belt en- 
sembles than in any acknowledge- 
ment of special erudition. 

In short, dear sir, I think it time 
again that, every month, another 
window be opened on the vagaries, 
variety and vicissitudes of Presby- 
terian life in Canada — and that 
the window be opened in that wing 
of our noble, if reduced, edifice 
wherein the laity are lodged. 

It was my intent to provide you 
with some substantial evidence of 
my ability to deliver wit and wis- 
dom on demand, and preferably in 
equal portions, but I have had laid 
on me the mantle of prophet- 
preacher, off-the-rack, for a small 
extension charge on the edge of 
the large suburb in which I reside. 
I have to “supply the pulpit” for 
their clergyperson, a victim of 
Thanksgiving tradition. 

Last month, at the approach of 
the festival celebrating harvest 
bounty, some members of his wor- 
ship committee questioned the 
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Presbyterian 
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Iris Ward. 


appropriateness of harvesting the 
produce aisle of the local super- 
market in order to create the cus- 
tomary cornucopia of fibre-rich, 
politically correct vegetables and 
fruits to decorate the chancel. 
They urged instead a raising of 
ecological consciousness through 
the purchase of organically grown 
comestibles. Those opposed to 
that idea based their objections 
largely on their reluctance to make 
a trip to the centre of the city 
where such goods are more readily 
available in chic (and expensive) 
little produce stores bearing names 
such as “Vicarious Veggies” or 
“The Holistique Haricot.” 

When, seeking arbitration, they 
consulted their young (and I use 
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the adjective merely descriptively, 
not pejoratively) minister, he pro- 
posed another solution altogether. 
Conscious of the need for “relev- 
ant symbols,” and of the fact that 
his flock was scattered throughout 
a bedroom community of com- 
muters who grew little more than 
wistful, wire-supported saplings 
and lawn ornaments, he suggested 
that the chancel steps be strewn 
with objects more in keeping with 
the labour of their own hands and 
conducive to thanksgiving at a step 
or two removed from the soil: 
cellular telephones, orthodontists’ 
retainers and golf clubs, for 
example. Having done rather well 
in his “Modern Liturgy 210” 
course at seminary, he was some- 
what offended when his suggestion 
was met with underwhelming en- 
thusiasm. Nor did he appreciate 
the fact that his startled committee 
then found it easier to effect their 
own compromise, i.e., the local 
Supermarket. 

After mustering enough Christian 
forbearance to avoid consulting the 
back pages of your magazine for a 
more fruitful field for his labours, 
he had the misfortune, on Thanks- 
giving Sunday, and at a climactic 
point in his sermon when he 
moved away from the pulpit for 
“visual emphasis,” of stepping on a 
rather carelessly placed zucchini. 

It wasn’t a bad fracture, but the 
ligaments of his dignity were torn. 
He was astute enough to limp into 
the pulpit for the remainder of 
October’s Sundays, garnering sym- 
pathy. But the strain of it all has 
compelled him to take a November 
holiday. 

He is a good fellow and will sur- 
vive his trauma. I trust his congre- 
gation will survive my efforts, and 
that you, dear editor, will be eager, 
in subsequent issues, to hear the 
untrammelled reflections of your 
friend, 


Peter Plymley II 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Linda J. Bell 


Stories of Sorrow — Dreams of Hope 


f here were 13 in our family when they came and burned our village. 
Now there are three of us, and we dare not go home.” 


“When your women become widows, it’s because their husbands have died. 
We are widows because our husbands were murdered, and we were witnesses 
to the violence. We saw how they killed our husbands. Now we know they 


watch us and our children...” 


“The refugees have been told it is 
safe for them to return [from Mexico 
to Guatemala]; but it is not safe. 
The communities and the govern- 
ment are not ready. Unless the rest 
of the world is watching, we fear 
what will happen.” 


“There were 1,000 people massacred 
here and only one survivor — a 
woman who pretended to be dead 
and then crept away in the night. 
The government has pretended to be 
dead and then crept away in the 
night. The government has prom- 
ised an investigation, but there are 
always excuses and delays. They say 
we are a blight on the earth because 
we are poor. We ask why. They 
want to cleanse the earth by ridding 
it of us.” 


“In Nicaragua, there is between 70 
per cent and 80 per cent unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. The in- 
formal market (this means creating 
your own market centre at the traffic 
lights, or wherever there are people, 
with your hands serving as the store 
counter: your only hope someone 
will buy) is always growing as people 
struggle to find ways to survive.” 


So the stories of struggle and 
sorrow and mourning begin to be 
told, the stories of Central Amer- 
ica. Such is the reality for an 
overwhelming majority of the 
population of Central America. 
As I looked into the faces of 
brothers and sisters who have en- 
countered life in such different 


For 18 days in 
September, Linda Bell 
visited Costa Rica, 


El Salvador, 
Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and 
Venezuela 


terms than I ever have, my heart 
ached. 

Yet, their stories do not stop 
with a recalling of the past, or even 
with a picture of the present. In 
the midst of grieving and pain, in 
spite of desperate times and 
endless destruction and discourage- 
ment, there is always the deter- 
mination the future will be differ- 
ent. They have and will continue 
to suffer anything, they say, if it 
means they are making life better, 
safer and more secure for their 
children. 

And so, with the help of available 
development funds, from various 
countries, individuals and organiza- 
tions (including Presbyterian 
World Service and Development), 
the people of Central America dig 
in. Often they start over, after 
everything has been lost in a brutal 
land dispute or washed away in a 
tidal way. 

Over the “gateway” into a re- 
cently returned community, there is 
a sign: “Step by Step with God 
into a New Hope.” Outside of a 
new day-care centre for families 
with orphans of the wartime is 
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another sign, acknowledging those 
who have helped make hope pos- 
sible. We are on that sign; their 
work, tears, determination and 
faith are behind the sign, filling 
that centre and school with love 
and promise. 

The people who shared their 
stories with me are incredibly 
strong, innovative, tenacious 
people. Given a “level playing 
field,” there is no question their 
dreams would be realized. They 
don’t want to be rescued or to 
need to be bailed out indefinitely. 


I asked what we could do to 
stand with them and to enable 
them to realize their dreams. One 
woman expressed it this way: 
“Listen to our story. Pray for and 
with us. Tell your people to come 
and see and learn about us. Share 
what you can with us. Help us to 
make a little living from the things 
we can make, the things we pro- 
duce for others in the world.” 

It has been an honour to be 
among sisters and brothers who 
have journeyed through so much. 
It has been an inspiration to learn 
from them. I did make a pledge to 
them — I would tell their stories 
to you. 

The remainder of my travel in 
this moderatorial year will be spent 
here at home. I am grateful for 
the privilege of coming among you, 
and I look forward to coming to 
know you through your stories. If 
you want to hear the stories of 
Central Americans, please don’t 
hesitate to ask. 


May God’s grace surround you, 


Jee OM 
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Celebrating Confederation 


in Ottawa 


St. Andrew’s, Ottawa celebrates 
Canada’s 125th birthday with a grand party 


W... St. Andrew’s, Ottawa 


decided to host a grand celebration 
of the 125th anniversary of Con- 
federation, they invited Jean Pigott, 
head of the National Capital Com- 
mission, to address the congrega- 
tion. She accepted the invitation 
in part, she explained, because she 
had never seen the place where 
former prime minister Mackenzie 
King worshipped. 


Simone Crabb and 
Debbie O’Hara 
created the 

25th anniversary 
banner for 

St. Andrew’s, Ottawa. 


Jean Pigott of 

the National 

Capital Commission 
told the story 

of the Ottawa River 
which flows between 
Ontario and Quebec. 
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She based her talk on a verse 
from Psalm 16: “The lines are 
fallen to me in pleasant places ... 
I have a goodly heritage.” She in- 
dicated to the congregation that 
they had “not only a particular re- 
sponsibility but a privilege to be on 
the Great Street of Canada.” 

Pigott traced the history of 
Canada, giving thanks for the con- 
tributions of each prime minister. 
She paid special tribute to Mac- 
kenzie King for the establishment 
of the 88,000-acre Gatineau Park. 
This park, she said, enables us to 
“take every international visitor we 
have and show them, in 15 min- 
utes, where the blue heron and 
beaver live.” 

On a visit to Paris in 1937, 
Mackenzie King met Jacques 
Gréber, then manager of the Paris 
Exposition. King brought Gréber 
to Canada in 1939 to produce a 
master plan for the country’s cap- 
ital. The war intervened; but in 
1948, he returned to complete his 
master plan. 

Gréber was one of the first great 
urban environmentalists, declaring 
that the waterfronts should belong 
to the people and saying to Can- 
adians: “You are a northern 
people and you must always stay 
close to the water, the rocks, the 
trees and the sky.” Much of the 
beauty of Ottawa today is because 
of Gréber and the political will of 
Mackenzie King. 

After worshipping together, the 
congregation enjoyed a garden 
party, the cutting of a birthday 
cake (see cover) and a celebration 
of the new Canada by indicating 
the various ethnic backgrounds of 
those who now worship at St. 
Andrew’s. 

St. Andrew’s, originally predom- 
inantly Scottish, has come to repre- 
sent more and more the wide eth- 
nic diversity of Canada. To 
represent this new reality, a banner 
was created to hang behind the 
pulpit during the celebrations.1] 


Work and Witness of the Presbyterian Church in Calgary 


A Hundred Years After 
Sliding Off a Horse... 


by Gordon Hodgson 


O.. always has a mental picture of a stuffy-looking Scot, With a 
copy of the Book of Forms sticking out of his coat pocket, sliding stiffly 
off his horse at the parking lot of a local hostelry in Calgary, when it was 
still an RCMP community in the early 1880s, dourly awaiting the arrival 
of the CPR (the railroad, that is, not the next CPR train). Calgary was 
built first as a trading fort at the confluence of the Bow and Elbow rivers. 
It stood between the new American nation and the unknown British 
northwest. Ranchers, booze, Mounties and Native People were all pres- 
ent, along with itinerant entrepreneurs, including the odd Scots Pres- 
byterian. 

A hundred years later, Calgary had 660,000 more people, still with 
ranchers, booze, Mounties, Native People and entrepreneurs, but diluted 
now with a strong agricultural hinterland and a dominant oil and gas 
industry, in addition to the usual commercial, cultural and educational 
institutions expected of a major inland city. 

Presbyterians immigrated to the burgeoning city from day one, and con- 
tinue to play an effective part in the life of the city. As in much of 
Canada, they make up about five per cent of the population and tend to 
be found more in the middle and upper middle classes of the city. There 
are 12 Presbyterian congregations in Calgary. Two are ethnic — Hungar- 
ian and Korean. The others are all multicultural. 

In the early days, Presbyterians prospered in Calgary and built fine 
downtown churches. Now, as in most urban centres, the old downtown 
churches are either gone or noticeably underused. Presbyterians have 
moved to the suburbs, but they continue to do what they do best. They 
minister to their own people superbly, and they minister to the commun- 
ity — not so much as institutions, but rather as caring individuals. In the 
following accounts, we draw attention to those ministrations — not to 
glorify the actors but to glorify God in the actions taken. 


Photos by Gordon Hodgson. 


Downtown Calgary showing the Bow River and Prince’s Island Park. 


Volunteers 


Time was when eople turned to 
the church when they were in need. 
It was the church that built and 
operated schools, universities, hos- 
pitals and other caring institutions. 
But times have changed. Govern- 
ments at all levels, organized chari- 
ties (64,000 registered federally), 
service Clubs, and support groups 
that seem to coalesce around every 
social and health problem now pre- 
sent a vast network within which 
volunteers find their own particular 
roles. In this sense, the church is 
much more active in its ministry of 
service than is sometimes realized. 
Its members move out individually 
and contribute to these various 
groups according to their own gifts 
and talents, while at the same time 
maintaining a high level of service 
within their own churches and faith 
groups. Many people invest many 
hours of time and energy to help 
others. 

Having said this, significant ini- 
tiatives are taken by religious 
leaders to identify community 
needs and provide social service to 
meet those needs. In 1959 in Cal- 
gary, a significant initiative taken 
by a small group of clergy to meet 
the needs of transient men resulted 
in the Calgary Friendship and Wel- 
come Centre. From this first step, 
the Calgary Inter-Faith Community 
Action Committee evolved. 
Leaders from the Presbyterian 
Church were involved from the 
beginning. 

Over the years, this committee 
has been the catalyst for numerous 
community action projects. The 
enduring effectiveness of the 
organization may well be its flex- 
ibility. continued 
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A Hundred Years 


continued from page 17 


It has sometimes been character- 
ized more as a movement or atti- 
tude than an organization, and 
early on set a pattern that it has 
consistently followed. Rather than 
assume day-to-day administration 
of any new social service or pro- 
ject, Inter-Faith spun off the 
responsibility to a board of man- 
agement representing several Cal- 
gary churches. It maintained a 
presence through board members 
and volunteer workers, establishing 
a particular and unique style as a 
freewheeling action group not en- 
cumbered with organization or 
programs. 

Inter-Faith, in its beginnings, 
could be defined as people — men 
and women, clergy and laity, Chris- 
tian, Jew, Muslim, Hindu and 
others — committed to working in 
the total community for a new 
understanding of the fragmented 
nature of the city and a new aware- 
ness of its marginal groups. The 
scope of Inter-Faith activities has 
since broadened to include social 
concerns beyond the local com- 
munity and has been seen by some 
as a modern-day miracle of inter- 
religion, inter-church co-operation. 
Every new initiative taken by Inter- 
Faith has called together volun- 
teers from every area of life, pro- 
viding the opportunity to grow in 
understanding and tolerance and 
respect for others. 

From its small beginning, the 
Calgary Welcome Centre served 
lonely, homeless, unemployed and 
alienated people. It has grown, 
moved and expanded. Although it 
now receives grants from three 
levels of government, it still 
depends heavily on volunteers and 
financial help from the community. 
For example, a typical congrega- 
tion provides sandwiches once a 
month, good used clothing and 
other personal needs, as well as 
financial support. This centre 
provides a unique environment 
where personal growth can take 
place, promoting self-esteem and, 
for some, rehabilitation back into 
society. For others it’s a place to 
find acceptance, compassion, re- 
spect and companionship. The 


total attendance for the 1991 day 
program was over 80,000 people; 
the night program (sleeping 
accommodation) was over 50,000. 

The Calgary Inter-Faith food 
bank was established in 1982. It is 
totally dependent on the commun- 
ity for support, receiving no insti- 
tutional funds or grants. It has a 
limited number of paid staff who 
manage the food bank with great 
commitment. The backbone of the 
Operation is the loyalty of 400 
volunteers. The sharp increase in 
demand is alarming. The projec- 
tion 1s for a 31 per cent increase 
over last year, which will work out 
to 21,819 hampers for 54,948 
people. 

Miles for Millions in the 1960s 
involved thousands of volunteers 
locally (including many young 
people) raising millions of dollars 
for Third World relief through 
already existing agencies. 
Churches were heavily involved 
and they provided volunteers at 
various levels. 


Decaying Calgary showing the Beltline. 


Inter-Faith moved into the hous- 
ing field in 1970 because of the 
shortage of low-cost rentals. 
Riverview Village was _ born, 
becoming one of the first non- 
profit housing ventures in Calgary 
and a model for others to follow. 

An Inter-Faith furniture store 
collects used furniture and house- 
hold items. Its mandate is to help 
the needy and recycle what is 
usable. It operates with minimal 
staff, volunteers, needy people 
working in exchange for furniture, 
and people involved in programs 
that allow them to work off fines. 

A Back Door project is now fully 
independent. It regularly takes in 
youths from the street in an effort 
to prepare them for responsible 
positions in society. 

Inter-Faith has sponsored or 
been a catalyst for projects as 
varied as world development edu- 
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cation, media programming, labour 
relations and aboriginal initiatives. 
In response to the increasingly 
diverse cultural climate of our city, 
a new program has been initiated. 
It is multi-faith in nature, bringing 
together many traditions — Baha’i, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, Sikhism, Taoism, Judaism and 
others — in the Calgary scene. Its 
purpose is to broaden understand- 
ing of major religions in our midst 
with the hope of reducing and 
overcoming misconceptions. 

In our own denomination, a 
special interest in refugees from 
South American countries has cul- 
minated in the establishment of an 
emergency shelter for newly arrived 
refugees. Livingstone-MacKenzie 
House is now home, temporarily at 
least, for many displaced people. 
The work originated with Knox 
Presbyterian Church, but the 
shelter is a co-operative venture 
involving the skills and time of 
many volunteers. The name given 
the shelter honours two tireless 
Presbyterian volunteers who 
worked to renovate an old two- 
storey home owned by Grace 
Presbyterian Church. 

In any church there is a wide 
diversity of skills and interests. It 
should come as no surprise to find 
individual members busy in the 
community exercising their particu- 
lar ministries of love and service. 
In looking at a few examples from 
one congregation, a picture of the 
whole begins to emerge: 

One member is president of a 
seniors club at the community 
centre and enthusiastically supports 
the recycling program in the city, 
as well as Project Ploughshares. 
Another regularly serves tea and 
cookies at the Tom Baker (cancer) 
Clinic and works in the hospital 
auxiliary gift shop with another 
senior member. Another person 
volunteers hours in the library of 
the Kerby Centre (for seniors). 
Some visit hospital and nursing 
homes. Many canvass for funds for 
a variety of agencies. Several drive 
for Meals on Wheels. Others visit 
shut-ins. Young people volunteer 
for chapel service at the hospital. 
Church school classes often make 
sandwiches for the drop-in centre. 
One member, with help from 
others in the congregations, built 


two small sailboats for use at 
Camp Kannawin at Sylvan Lake. 
Many volunteer hours have gone 
into establishing and maintaining a 
tiny tots drop-in centre — a much 
appreciated baby-sitting service to 
the community. Church facilities 
are used by various groups such as 


f 


Residents of Cathedral Manor for seniors, from left 


Alcoholics Anonymous, English as 
a Second Language programs, par- 
enting programs. Many long hours 
of work making crafts and catering 
contribute to keeping these facili- 
ties attractive and in good condi- 
tion. 


Vera McRoberts, Anna May and Jean Henderon. 


Seniors Housing 


The issue of seniors housing in 
southern Alberta came to the fore 
in 1968 when a group of five 
people from five local denomina- 
tions came together (the Inter- 
Faith Action Committee) around 
an issue of labour-management 
relations. A local Jewish architect 
challenged the group to direct its 
attention to the need for low- 
income housing in Calgary. Out of 
this came an organization known 
as Inter-Faith Housing backed by 
Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians and Roman Cath- 
Olics. An executive committee of 
Inter-Faith set about to address the 
issue and, before long, came up 
with not only a plan for action but 
with an option on 26 acres of land 
in southeast Calgary for an inter- 
faith housing project. 

Inter-Faith raised $110,000 in 
debentures for a housing project 
($50,000 from the Roman Cath- 
olics, $40,000 from the Anglican 
Church, and $15,000 from the 
Presbyterian Church). Additional 
funds were raised from individual 
Baptists and Lutherans. Two of 
the prime movers came from the 


local Presbyterian community. 
They received $15,000 from the 
National Development Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church. The partic- 
ipating churches appointed mem- 
bers to the governing Inter-Faith 
board. With the land and the ini- 
tial funds in place, Inter-Faith 
Housing was able to proceed with 
the project after securing long- 
term mortgage funding from the 
federal Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (CMHC). 

Inter-Faith opened the first 
housing unit in east Calgary in 
1970 for low-income families. A 
second unit opened in 1974 for 
seniors, with a third, again for 
seniors, opened in 1978. In all 
there are 103 family units and 218 
seniors units. All have been full 
since construction, and waiting 
periods of one to three years or 
more are still common. Rents are 
set at the minimum levels required 
to cover the cost of owning and 
operating the buildings. There are 
no monthly subsidies — the rents 
are known as economic rents based 
on the 50-year mortgages backed 
by CMHC. 


Knox Presbyterian Church used a 
different kind of organization in 
building and operating a seniors 
residence in 1977 — Robertson 
House. In this case, the congrega- 
tion sold land adjacent to the 
church building to the Alberta 
Housing Corporation. After the 
congregation designed the building, 
the province built it, and then 
looked to the congregation to 
operate it. Rentals at Robertson 
House are subsidized to 25 per 
cent of income, rather than being 
determined as economic rents. 

Grace Presbyterian Church in 
Calgary has also developed seniors 
residences — Grace Manor and 
Grace Gardens. In each case, the 
church bought local properties in 
the Calgary belt-line and created 
residences under terms similar to 
those used for Robertson House. 

St. Giles was involved in seniors 
housing in a different way. A local 
seniors organization used St. Giles 
Church as a meeting place and was 
regarded as a close friend by St. 
Giles. This Confederation group 
developed seniors housing with 
direction and support from St. 
Giles. 

In all cases, there was little or no 
involvement by the local presby- 
tery. Individuals and congregations 
seized the initiative. There was 
none Of the individual philanthropy 
that marked the Presbyterian 
Church in Calgary in earlier gener- 
ations. Philanthropy of leadership 
marked the Presbyterian participa- 
tion in seniors housing in Calgary. 


The PCC and 
Ethnic Congregations 
in Calgary 


Calgary Presbyterianism has two 
major ethnic congregations — 
Calvin Hungarian and Calgary 
Korean — and a young and inno- 
vative worshipping community — 
Iglesia Presbiteriana en Espanol. 
Calvin Hungarian, a full-fledged 
congregation in 1938, is the oldest 
of the three ethnic communities. 
Of the estimated 8,000 Hungarians 
in Calgary, about 200 are members 
of this congregation. Church ser- 
vices are conducted in Hungarian. 
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The history of Hungary explains 
the presence of such a congrega- 
tion in Calgary. The breakup of 
the Hungarian empire after the 
First World War, the destructive 
effects of the war, and the rise of 
the Communist party to power, 
plus the 1956 revolution — all 
resulted in significant world-wide 
waves of Hungarian immigrants, 
mostly as refugees. Such immigra- 
tion led to countless Hungarian 
churches in North America like 
Calvin Hungarian in Calgary, Beth- 
len in Lethbridge and Calvir in 
Edmonton. 

The Korean congregation (estab- 
lished in 1972/73) is much younger. 
It has a membership of about 100 
communicants, predominantly 
South Koreans, who came to 
Canada, not as refugees, but for 
economic opportunities, the love 
of adventure and a freer life-style. 
Although Oriental religions domin- 
ate South Korea, the introduction 
of Canadian Presbyterianism to 
Korea 102 years ago by missionary 
James Gale helped ensure that 25 
per cent of South Koreans today 
are Christians. In Calgary, there 
are nine other Korean Christian 
congregations. Five of these are 
Presbyterian, but only Calgary 
Korean is affiliated with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(PCC). Services are conducted in 
Korean. 

Iglesia Presbiteriana en Espanol 
is a worshipping community of pri- 
marily El Salvadoran refugees. It 
was established upon the request 
to the Presbytery of Calgary- 
Macleod by the Calgary El Salva- 
doran community. It is based at 
Knox Presbyterian Church in 
southwest Calgary. In September 
1989, presbytery established a 
ministry within the community on 
a trial basis for three years with 
Rev. Marcos Gutierrez from Costa 
Rica. All of the 40 members of 
Iglesia have Roman Catholic roots 
— coming from Latin America, 
this is to be expected — yet they 
worship in the Reformed tradition. 
Worship is in Spanish. There are 
about 16 other Spanish-speaking 
groups in Calgary, but Iglesia is the 


only Reformed worshipping com- 
munity. 

The work of Iglesia demonstrates, 
on a small scale, the support the 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary can 
lend to ethnic communities. The 
goal of the presbytery has been to 
provide pastoral support, the ad- 
ministration ofsacraments, worship 
and fellowship, Sunday schools and 
the provision of facilities for basic 
Christian education. Presbytery 
also provides basic English lessons 
for a predominantly Spanish-speak- 
ing community and, in some cases, 
basic Spanish classes as well. A 
rotating financial fund provides 
interest-free loans for members. 
Assistance and direction to specific 
support services, such as the food 
bank, are given whenever neces- 
sary. Presbytery has tried to create 
a sense of community and family 
for members of Iglesia based on a 
strong Christian foundation. 

An integral bond between spiritu- 
ality, culture and language is nur- 
tured and upheld in these com- 
munities. For a person brought up 
in either Hungarian, Korean or 
Spanish, the word of God is more 
meaningful and appreciated in 
their native language. 

But the same issue of language is 
sometimes problematic, especially 
for communities which have 
matured from a first to a second or 
third generation socialized in the 
Canadian English-speaking envir- 
onment. But the Hungarian and 
Korean congregations anticipate 
that a change to English as their 
official language of worship is in- 
evitable. Iglesia Presbiteriana, on 
the other hand, is too young to 
experience problems due to the 
generation gap. 
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What lessons have Presbyterians 
in Calgary learned from ethnic 
communities in the church? By 
trying to appreciate and under- 
stand Iglesia, members of the Knox 
congregation have experienced en- 
richment themselves. The Korean 
congregation has shown that 
church administration and leader- 
ship can be more effective and 
responsive to the congregation 
through the addition of a deacons 
court. 


Native People 
and Racism 


Racism is attitudes of assumed 
superiority and denials of basic 
rights. More racism exists toward 
Native People than any other eth- 
nic minority. 

Racial stress involving Native 
People has developed over 500 
years, with the Euro-Canadian 
community trying to deculturalize 
and assimilate Native People. 
Native People generally follow 
natural laws in a relational culture 
where the spoken word takes pre- 
cedence over the written word. 
The interdependence of people, 
animals and the rest of nature is 
valued over individual action. 

Cultural misunderstandings were 
evident during negotiations leading 
to the signing of Treaty Number 7 
in southern Alberta in 1877. The 
Native language had no word for 
miles or for many other European 
concepts. Consequently, the 
Natives did not fully understand 
how much land they were actually 
retaining. The Queen’s representa- 


tive was able to speak to the 
Stoneys only through a series of 
interpreters. His message was first 
repeated by John McDougall, a 
trusted Methodist minister, in the 
Cree language, and then repeated 
in the Stoney language by Chief 
Chiniki. 

Even today, neither culture 
clearly understands the laws of the 
other. When Milton Born-With- 
A-Tooth from the Peigan nation 
said “No” to the development of 
the Old Man River dam, to protect 
a river valley that has sustained the 
physical, cultural and spiritual 
development of his people for gen- 
erations, he may well have been 
justified under the natural law, but 
was in conflict with the Canadian 
law. 

The constant suppression of the 
Native culture through reserves 
and residential schools has gradu- 
ally undermined the personal and 
cultural identity of the Native 
Peoples. Without the land and 
economic independence, tradi- 
tional values are left behind, 
leading to loss of dignity and 
language, a sense of disorientation, 
and eventually to alcoholism, drug 
abuse and suicide. Those who 
choose to escape the poverty and 
misery of the reserves are soon 
confronted with racism and dis- 
crimination of landlords and 


employers. 
In the late ’50s and early ’60s, a 
significant number of Native 


People began moving from local 
reserves to Calgary, looking for 
jobs and housing. To help in the 
transition to urban life, social and 
religious organizations, including 
members and clergy of the Presby- 
terian churches in Calgary, helped 
Native People find a place in the 
city they could call their own. On 
October 25, 1964, a dream which 
started from simple gatherings in 
people’s homes, church basements 
and community halls became a 
reality when the Calgary Indian 
Friendship Centre officially 
opened. 

The Presbyterian Church cur- 
rently has Native ministries in four 
presbyteries and two synods in 
Canada, but none west of Saskat- 
chewan. General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church adopted 
numerous recommendations deal- 


ing with Native issues and, in 1970, 
called all Presbyterians to familiar- 
ize themsleves with Indian culture 
and history, and their positive 
values and contributions to Can- 
adian life. Native People are de- 
manding recognition from _ the 
churches that the period of mis- 
sionary work has passed. 
Aboriginal people are the voices 
of many social and ecological prob- 
lems. They are the first victims. 
Yet, if we are prepared to listen 
and to change some of our old 
attitudes, they could well be 
humanity’s hope for the future. 


Western Alienation: 
Bible Bill and 
the PCC 


William Aberhart was well known 
in Calgary and the rest of Alberta 
in the 1920s and ’30s. He was 
trained as a school teacher. He 
began his work in the church 
within the Presbyterian Church in 
Calgary. As time went on, he 
moved first to the Methodists and 
then to the Baptists. “Beyond” the 
Baptists, he went into more funda- 
mentalist preaching in Calgary 
before, during and after the De- 
pression years in Calgary. 

Aberhart was a powerful preacher 
in the mid ’20s, just at the time 
radio was becoming popular. 
Radio was used on the prairies 
first for information and secondly 
for entertainment. Marketing of 
Western grain was in the hands of 
private brokers whose business it 
was to buy grain from the farmers 
and sell it in the national and 
international markets. Prices to 
the farmers fluctuated wildly. 
Many claimed prices were manipu- 
lated and farmers were at the 
mercy of the markets. When buy- 
ing and selling prices were made 
known by daily radio broadcasts, 
the farmers felt more in control of 
their economic lives. As a result, 
most farmers obtained radios to 
listen to the markets on a daily 
basis. 

Aware of this, Aberhart recog- 
nized the same medium could be 
valuable for marketing a different 
brand of goods — his religion. In 


the early 30s, he built up a large 
following in southern and central 
Alberta broadcasting the Prophetic 
Bible Hour in Calgary. 

The bulk of the population of 
Alberta lived in rural regions and 
was in dire straits in the early ’30s 
with crop failures and totally de- 
pressed markets. The government 
of Canada, under Prime Minister 
R. B. Bennett, a Calgarian, was not 
doing well. With neither the fed- 
eral nor provincial government 
blessed with great wisdom, the 
depression-ravaged people of 
Alberta desperately wanted a 
saviour. 

Aberhart had the charisma that 
was needed. And he was in the 
right place at the right time. 
Aberhart’s religious leadership 
developed into a political leader- 
ship focusing on a “new” philos- 
ophy — social credit — that would 
lead his people out of despair. At 
the same time, it would deliver 
them from the bondage of the 
eastern banks and mortgage com- 
panies. One could easily guess 
that many prominent Presbyterians 
in Calgary in the ’30s were to be 
found in the local management of 
banks and mortgage companies, 
and not in the social credit ranks. 

In 1935, Aberhart defeated the 
government of the United Farmers 
of Alberta — an earlier reform 
political movement — and led the 
government of Alberta for the next 
18 years. It started out as a reform 
party and died out some 35 years 
later as an exhausted right-wing 
conservative party destined for the 
political scrap heap. 

What was the PCC doing while 
all of this was going on? What it 
always does. It looked after its 
flock pastorally, and _ generally 
Stayed as far away as possible from 
the politics of the day, even though 
a terrible economic plague lay 
upon the people — even upon the 
urban people where most of its 
Strength lay. The PCC was easily 
identified with the wealthy in 
Calgary. While its members pro- 
vided charity, they did little to 
meet the real problems of the 
Depression. 

Aberhart was succeeded by his 
second-in-command, Ernest Man- 
ning, the first graduate of Aber- 
hart’s Prophetic Bible Institute in 
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Calgary. Manning headed the 
Social Credit government for an 
even longer period of time, with a 
similar, but more sophisticated, 
charisma. Ernest Manning’s son, 
Preston, is now leader of yet 
another reform movement arising 
in Alberta. This reform move- 
ment, however, is significantly dif- 
ferent from most social reform 
movements in Canada, Starting 
from the far right rather than from 
the left of mainline parties. 


Future of the PCC 
in Calgary 


It is not news that the PCC has 
always been deeply embedded in 
the power structures of Calgary. 
When Calgary was founded a hun- 
dred years ago, the PCC was an 
adjunct to the business community. 
It had virtually no appeal to the 
fringe folk, certainly not to local 
Native People or to local transi- 
ents. When the community pros- 
pered, so did the PCC. 

Everything went well until 1925. 
In quantitative terms, more than 
half the denomination disappeared 
then, with only the more conserva- 
tive element remaining. In the 65 
years since, much of that 1925 
conservatism has died out. In 
suburban congregations, the up- 
wardly mobile folk predominate. 
These congregations have pros- 
pered in the last 25 years although 
their connection with the historical 
denomination is not strong. In- 
deed, it might be estimated that 
roughly half of the participants in 
modern-day suburban Presbyterian 
churches are Presbyterian mostly 
by convenience. 

In the mainline communities 
there are two trends in Calgary 
Presbyterianism: one, to progres- 
sive broad-mindedness in Presby- 
terian thought and practice; and 
two, to congregations structured to 
local convenience. 

Accompanying these trends is 
another: a general movement of 
the PCC, in this area at least, away 
from the seats of power. While 
the denomination is still marked by 


a constituent wealth above the 
average of other denominations, 
that wealth lies in a substantial 
level of employment rather than in 
the conspicuous wealth of the past. 

But what of the future? Clearly, 
the downtown cathedral church is 
largely gone from the PCC in Cal- 
gary. Suburban congregations will 
persist much as they are for 
another generation; but beyond 
that, we will see marked changes. 

PCC churches are strongest in 
their pastoral role. While they do 
exhibit social awareness, that 
awareness is subordinate to their 
pastoral function; and it may well 
remain that way. Given that, plus 
a similar division of focus in the 
other mainline denominations, 
lines of theological distinction are 
becoming thinner, in many cases to 
divisions of impressive inconse- 
quentiality. We see this in the 
rising strength and effective role of 
inter-church coalitions. 

But the church in Calgary? The 
PCC in Calgary? The PCC has 
always prided itself on its cosmo- 
politan view of things — it is not 
provincial, or regional — it has 
always been national and universal, 
at least until it comes to survival. 
Then, it may be every region for 
itself. In a way, it is a microcosm 
of this country, where each region 
focuses on its regional identity, and 
co-operates enthusiastically with 
others only when there is some 
perceived advantage. But maybe 
that makes sense in the long run. 
In the hundreds of thousands of 
years of human existence, the 
family group, the extended family, 
the tribal groupings have always 
been the nucleus of survival. 

What about pluralism in Calgary? 
Calgary has a remarkably plural- 
istic society in the 1990s. For- 
tunately, the city is large enough 
and still prosperous enough that 
problems commonly attributed to 
pluralism have not surfaced yet, 
with the exception of localized 
bigotries centring on turbans and 
kirpans. If society in Calgary 
remains loose enough — with little 
competition for limited human 
resources — pluralism will mature 
and be innocently woven into the 
fabric of the city without undue 
stress. Presbyterians will continue 
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to co-operate with members of 
other great religions whether it is 
for promoting humane housing for 
the underprivileged or social jus- 
tice for Native People. 

Looking 10 to 20 years ahead, 
will churches continue to be 
created in every new community in 
Calgary? Probably. But the form 
is likely to change. Church build- 
ings will be shared by different 
faith groups, and staffing will be 
consolidated. Pastoral services, 
like counselling, will be formalized 
more clearly, with more sophisti- 
cated training, and with substantial 
Sharing between traditions. 
Church coalitions will become 
more prominent, with substantial 
sharing of resources and more co- 
herent proclamation of views. 

Some people expect churches in 
the future to move naturally into 
the Disneyland of shopping malls 
since that is where people gather 
in large numbers. But there seems 
to be a deep-seated resistance to 
this. Such resistance is rarely 
articulated, but it seems to be 
rooted in a subliminal perception 
that shopping malls are not real. 
They are only figments of our 
imagination — great blobs of un- 
reality — and because of that, we 
do not trust them. So we refuse to 
put our places of faith and worship 
within shopping malls. Instead, we 
will continue to build local church 
buildings like local filling stations 
— in the communities themselves 
— for convenience and necessity. 

The PCC in Calgary will continue 
to do what it does best — provide 
superb pastoral service. 


aS 


Gordon Hodgson, a contributing editor of 
this magazine, collected and edited material 
for this article with contributions by Irene 
Martin, (Volunteers); Joan Stellmach, 
(Seniors Housing); Ian Yeboah (The PCC 
and Ethnic Congregations in Calgary); and 
Ernie Trosch (Native People and Racism), 
members of the church and society commit- 
tee at Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church in 
Calgary. 
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The 7 Habits of Highly 
Ineffective Youth Workers 


by Mark Simone 


“My way is God’s way; there is no other way”: 


epitaph for ineffective leaders 
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M, friend Marti isn’t a “bad” 


youth leader. But “bad” is exactly 
how her senior pastor labelled her 
work just before he fired her. And 
that was unfair. 

Marti’s work wasn’t bad; it was 
simply ineffective. 

What’s the difference? Well, 
Marti is a highly gifted youth 
worker who’s concerned about kids 
and motivated to help them. In 
that sense, her ministry to kids was 
“good.” But she crippled herself 
by practising ineffective methods 
and hanging on to damaging atti- 
tudes. 

Marti asked me to help her re- 
evaluate her approach to youth 
work after she was fired. Together, 
we identified seven factors that 
doomed her ministry. 


Redundancy 

No one likes to be told the same 
thing over and over again, even 
something as important as the gos- 
pel. Marti admits she often re- 
peats herself — her favourite Bible 
lessons, her best games . . . even 
jokes she loves to retell. Of 
course, we all feel more comfort- 


Iris Ward, 


able doing what we feel confident 
about. But that’s no excuse for not 
growing by changing our approach. 

Once, Marti was trying to explain 
to her kids the depth of Christ’s 
love and sacrifice for them. To 
add punch, she recited a poem that 
graphically describes Christ’s cruci- 
fixion. After the first line, one 
bored teenager interjected, “I 
know! I know!” and recited the 
next few lines. | Overuse had 
robbed Marti’s words of their 
meaning. 

Learn to Say it once. If it needs 
further “underlining,” find a way to 
say it differently. This keeps your 
message fresh. 


Favouritism 

Ineffective youth leaders are mas- 
ters at playing favourites. The kids 
who are “in” feel great — their 
needs are fulfilled. The kids who 
are “out” always know it, and feel 
unacceptable as a result. 

I suspect many of us in youth 
work play favourites occasionally. 
Some kids are almost irresistible 
— they’re kind or responsible or 
talented or committed. Unconsci- 


ously, they become our “pets.” 

Marti treated her “pets” to pizza 
nights away from the rest of the 
group following youth group meet- 
ings. She also took them to 
amusement parks and movies. 
Marti’s favouritism sowed seeds of 
jealousy in the rest of the group. 

Effective youth leaders make 
each teenager feel special in some 
way. They practise inclusiveness 
and acceptance. While they may 
prefer some kids over the others in 
some ways, they never make this 
evident within the group. 


Guilt Manipulation 

Marti loved to tell the story of 
how a group member once forgot 
the hotdogs he was assigned to 
bring to a picnic. To make sure 
her kids remembered to bring what 
they promised, Marti publicly 
reminded this guy about the 
“ketchup and mustard sandwiches” 
for months. 

The guy, who already felt guilty 
about his forgetfulness, soon left 
the group. When she went to 
check on him, he told her she 
made him feel like “slime.” He 
just couldn’t stomach the guilt any- 
more. He never returned to the 
group. 

Manipulation by guilt is not an 
effective leadership tool. Guilt, 
while valuable when used by the 
Holy Spirit, hardly ever brings 
positive results when youth leaders 
use it on kids. 

Effective leaders know that kids 
need to be motivated at times. But 
they use their occasional “prod- 
dings” to uplift, not tear down, 
young people’s self-esteem. “I 
know you can do this!” is a lot 
better message than “You never do 
this!” Many teenagers must over- 
come an already heavy load of guilt 
heaped on them at school or 
home. You can make your youth 
group an oasis by not adding to 


their burden. continued 
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7 Habits 


continued from page 23 


Too Little or Too Much 
Youth Culture Knowledge 


Societal influences dominate 
Christian kids’ thinking, attitudes, 
dress and mannerisms. Recently, 
at a junior high camp of solid 
Christian kids, more than 70 per 
cent of the boys said that sex was 
“okay” for Christian junior highers. 
The camp leaders were shocked 
and concerned. 

I understand their concern, but 
I'm not shocked by what they 
learned. Kids pick up values from 
the people they pay attention to. 
Watch television’s Much Music for 
30 minutes and you’ll discover one 
source of the “sex is okay” mess- 
age. Effective youth leaders must 
know their “competition” well 
enough to counteract their mess- 
ages. 

But it’s dangerous to immerse 
yourself in popular culture. Kids 
want a leader, not “one of the 
gang.” When we copy their culture 
as Our Own, we’re ineffective. 

Today’s teenagers need us to 
leave some space between our 
adult world and their youth world. 
We can be “with them” as long as 
we make it clear that we’re not one 
of them. If we don’t understand 
where the boundary lies, we’ll slip 
into inappropriate behaviour. 

Effective youth leaders don’t feel 
the need to be phoney. Their 
foundation is an active relationship 
with Christ, not an active need for 
affirmation. 


Lack of Challenge 

In one group I led, the kids 
decided to attend a national youth 
conference. I felt they decided to 
make the trip too late, and sug- 
gested we try for another year. I 
told them, “No way can we raise 
$3,000 in three months.” They 
told me to “hide and watch.” 

Those kids did the impossible 
and raised the money. They 
wanted to do it and knew it was 
possible. The trip was a life- 
changer for many of those teen- 
agers. And I’m glad they proved 
me wrong. 

I’m convinced that low expecta- 


tions of what kids can and will do 
cripples them. Studies in educa- 
tion show that kids perform much 
as their leaders expect. If we could 
learn to expect more of teenagers, 
in line with their actual potential, 
we'd see them blossom. 

Recently I took a group of kids 
on a one-day work project — we 
were supposed to build a home. 
The 15 kids I took were ready to 
pound nails, move walls and swing 
trusses. Instead, they were asked 
to pick up trash, shovel dirt and 
pour coffee. Two months later I 
took those same kids to a work- 
camp where they framed a large 
barn. Same kids, different adult 
expectations. 


Poor Programming 

Programming is what hooks teen- 
agers into any youth program. 
Even with the best facilities, youth 
leaders, support staff and equip- 
ment, you won’t make it without 
creative, meaningful programming. 

Too many youth leaders walk 
through the youth room door with 
little or no preparation. Some 
leaders pride themselves on 
“shooting from the hip,” but their 
poor planning habits will — sooner 
or later — translate into shallow 
content. 

Marti battled emotional problems 
that occasionally left her depressed. 
When she was “up,” she was the 
best. When she was “down,” she 
was the worst. Yet she agrees that 
careful, consistent planning would 
have prepared her to offer solid 
programming during the tough 
times. She was not a planner and, 
therefore, she was victimized by 
her own emotional whims. 

Lively, relevant programming is 
impossible without a significant 
investment in learning. It’s the 
ineffective leader who never enrols 
in a continuing education seminar 
or reads about current youth min- 
istry trends and _ cutting-edge 
programming ideas. Preparation 
ensures that we’ll convey the good 
news of Jesus whether we “feel” up 
to it or not. 

A Close relation of poor planning 
is predictable programming. Do 
you fall into the “announcements, 
song, game, snack, lesson, closing 
prayer” rut? Can your kids predict 
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what will happen in the meeting? 

If so, you need to shake them up 
a little. Meet in the church van 
one evening, or a funeral home or 
in the bell tower (get permission 
first). Plan an outdoor adventure. 
Have the closing prayer first. 
Make your Bible study on forgive- 
ness creative by helping kids 
experience forgiveness, not just 
hear about it. Challenge kids to 
make their own 20-minute video of 
The Prodigal Son parable. A 
creative approach can transform 
kids’ mere involvement in the 
group into a commitment to the 


group. 


Bible Pounding 

Kids resist people telling them 
what they must believe or think. 
Good for them! In a climate of 
open exchange and self-discovery, 
most teenagers’ Christian faith will 
bud and bloom. Young people 
need time to “own” an idea, even 
if it’s “black and white” in Scrip- 
ture. 

Most of us struggled with some 
aspect of the gospel the first time 
we heard it. It’s the same with 
today’s kids. They need to “warm 
up” to their faith. So let them! 

I once was called in to help 
evaluate why a certain church’s 
promising youth program was 
dying. I discovered the youth 
group’s “kiss of death” was its 
leader. She insisted on 60 minutes 
of Bible study with no opportunity 
for personal investigation by the 
kids. The Bible was no fun. 

Marti had the same problem. 
She admits she felt uncomfortable, 
even fearful, when kids questioned 
her about anything biblical. She 
felt they should accept it as is. This 
is the epitaph of an ineffective 
youth leader: “My way is God’s 
way; there is no other way.” 

Marti, I’m happy to say, has 
learned from her mistakes. She’s 
moved on to another church, and 
the last I heard she was enjoying 
success in youth ministry. Now, 
she’s both good and effective.) 


Mark Simone is a 13-year youth ministry 
veteran, now an associate minister to youth 
and specialized ministries in Ohio. 
Reprinted by permission from Group 
magazine, copyright 1992, Group Publishing 
Inc., Box 481, Loveland, CO 80539. 


Living the Vision 


by Ian Victor 


I hey never told me in semin- 


ary that opening your mail can be 
a hazardous ministerial enterprise. 
Every day seems to bring a near 
avalanche of urgent appeals and 
calls upon my own time and re- 
sources, and those of my congrega- 
tion. Some appeals are slick and 
easily ignored; others are laid aside 
with some regret over an inability 
to respond. It’s a challenge to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and to remain open to the legiti- 
mate in the face of a powerful 
temptation to cynicism. Faith 
calls, in Reinhold Niebuhr’s words, 
for at least the stance of a “tamed 
cynic.” 

A while back, a letter came with 
a dangerously phrased request. “I 
hope you will consider this a call 
from God,” Art Herridge wrote. 
All my defenses arose in an im- 
mediate gut response, “Yeah, sure 

.” What Art was after was my 
participation on the national steer- 
ing committee for “Live the 
Vision,” our church’s current cam- 
paign for capital funds and for an 
enhanced understanding of our 
stewardship as Christians. 

There were a lot of reasons to 
say no. Our congregation was al- 
ready involved in a capital drive. I 
had a full schedule as it stood. 
Toronto’s a long way off, and its 
concerns seemed muted on this 
side of the Rockies. Previous cam- 
paigns, like the National Develop- 
ment Fund and the Second Cen- 
tury Advance for Christ, had been 
less than successful despite the 
dedication and hard work that had 
gone into them. The economic 
outlook for the nation was bleak, 
and our financial goal of $10 mil- 
lion looked overwhelming. But 
still there was that intriguing in- 
vitation to consider this a call from 
God, and three compelling factors 
arose. 

The first was a question of 
Opportunity, of seizing the mo- 
ment. I believe that we stand as a 


Live the Vision: 
an opportunity for gratitude 


Campaign Director Harry Waite at a training seminar. 


denomination poised to do great 
things for the Kingdom, and that 
our usefulness to God is limited 
only by our willingness or reluct- 
ance to be vessels of grace. Our 
way Of being Christian, our historic 
faithfulness to scripture, even our 
sometimes-dry rationality are 
strengths needed in the church 
today. We are far from alone in 
faithfulness and have much to 
repent of and to move toward. 
Yet our strengths are needed to 
speak a clear word to confused 
times. The gospel calls us to move 
ahead; and for our own health as a 
church, our historic stance cannot 
become our hidebound stagnation. 

The second was the reality of our 
days. Christianity is, to the bene- 
fit of God’s world and God’s 
people, an increasingly costly busi- 
ness. In personal terms, the social 
props that once supported us are 
all but gone, and faithfulness calls 
us to an increasingly deepened 
level of discipleship. Current con- 
ditions demand of us greater com- 
munity, greater clarity, and greater 
confidence in Christ. In practical 


terms, with soaring land and build- 
ing costs at home, desperately 
needed development in our partner 
churches internationally, and excit- 
ing new creative forms of ministry 
in place and on the horizon, much 
is needed for much lies open to be 
accomplished. 

The third factor is a more per- 
sonal one, but I don’t think it is 
one in which | stand alone. It is 
an issue of gratitude: to God, to be 
sure, but also to this part of God’s 
Church. I am a Presbyterian 
neither by birth nor by heritage but 
by adoption. The greater part of 
the workings of grace in life lies 
hidden, I suppose, awaiting revela- 
tion only at the End. But what is 
visible of Christ’s wondrous work 
leaves me thankful — thankful to 
the congregation I serve and those 
I have served, thankful to the 
denomination that has welcomed 
and accepted and educated me, 
thankful to a great network of 
friends and colleagues. We would 
hope our gratitude is daily ex- 
pressed by faithful exercise of 
ministry, but Live the Vision 
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Living the Vision 
continued from page 25 


Anglicans in Mission surpassed 
their goal by $17 million 


seemed a clear and current oppor- 
tunity to give something back. 

It soon became apparent this 
campaign was older than Id 
thought. Although it was enthusi- 
astically approved by two recent 
General Assemblies, although it 
was based on the high Vision 
adopted at the Montreal Assembly 
in 1989, the needs addressed at 
home and overseas are as old as 
our mission. The urgency has in- 
creased in the past decade or so 
due to rising costs of land and 
programs, and shrinking availability 
of resources. The former Board of 
World Mission found that funds 
for new church development and 
vital overseas projects were not 
shrinking — they had disappeared. 
Presbyteries across Canada found 
extension work harder and harder 
as economic realities pointed to 
the near impossibility of raising 
any new congregation “from 
scratch.” Creative possibilities for 
new ministries either could not be 
attempted, or were planted with 
hope, only to be choked eventually 
by chronic underfunding. 

We were not alone in that prob- 
lem, of course. Other churches 
were Struggling the same way and 
had launched major campaigns of 
their own under professional direc- 
tion. In the recessionary years of 
1980-81, Anglicans in Mission sur- 
passed their goal by $17 million, 
raising $57 million. The even 
grimmer 81-82 period saw Ven- 
tures in Mission, a United Church 
program, raise $45 million, sur- 
passing their goal by $5 million. 
Those campaigns also had a spill- 
over effect on regular congrega- 
tional givings, which increased 14 
and 12 per cent respectively. 

Knowing that made me believe 
our goal would be possible, if one 
critical thing happened — if the 
people got a chance to see the 
rationale for the campaign and to 
decide for themselves. Individual 
Presbyterian families and singles 
had to be allowed the opportunity 
to make up their own minds and to 


formulate their own responses. 
The key and challenge was to allow 
people to hear the story the cam- 
paign tells. 

The bare bones of the story look 
like this: the projects and needs 
have already been identified by the 
presbyteries and the former Board 
of World Mission. Three-quarters 


One quarter of the funds will go to 
projects in our partner churches overseas. 


of the funds are to be spent in 
Canada, with one-quarter slated for 
projects in our partner churches 
overseas. The Canadian compon- 
ent will go for land acquisition, 
new and enhanced church build- 
ings, and creative new develop- 
ments. Economic realities for our 
Overseas partners give us “more 
bang for the buck”; and so the 
one-quarter (ie., $2.5 million) 
Overseas component will go far, 
funding 48 projects in 15 countries, 
focusing on parish development 
and community development, 
health care, and education. 

We will be invited to hear the 
story of the identified needs and to 
make a response: first of all, in 
prayer for our church and espe- 
cially for those places and people 
identified for Live the Vision 
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funds. Then we will be invited to 
make a personal pledge, ideally 
covering a period of three years. 
Average gifts in similar campaigns 
have ranged around $1,000; many 
gifts will be smaller and many will 
be larger. The basic amount is, in 
a real sense, irrelevant; for what 
the gospel calls us to is not equal 
gifts but equal sacrifice. For those 
with a fascination for numbers, the 
goal of $10 million, when divided 
by the number of Presbyterian 
families and _ singles (about 
100,000), comes to $100 spread out 
over three years, or about 64 cents 
a week. 

Presbyterians across the country 
affirmed a Vision for our church 
that read, in part: “We will reach 
out in mission, proclaiming the 
Good News of Jesus Christ with 
relevance and power . . . share our 
faith with those around . . . speak 
about our discipleship in the work- 
place and in the community... 
share with other churches around 
the world in their discipleship .. . 
help build communities of faith in 
newly developed areas, and in 
places where resources are lim- 
ited.” As we seek to incarnate that 
gospel hope into the 21st century, 
the people of our denomination 
have spoken of their readiness for 
a bold new dimension of outreach 
and mission. They are ready to 
live the vision. 

When the campaign comes up in 
your presbytery, session, congre- 
gation, or home, I hope you will 
think and pray over what you dis- 
cover. You may share some of my 
sense of opportunity, challenge and 
gratitude. And you, yourself, may 
want to consider the question, “Is 
this a call from God?” Together, 
let us Live the Vision.[] 


Ian Victor is minister of West Vancouver 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the 
national steering committee for Live the 
Vision campaign and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 


A Partnership, 
like a chain, is only 
as strong as its 


weakest link! 
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The overseas portion of the proceeds will support 
48 projects in 15 countries where the partner church 
has asked for specific help. 

In times past The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has had to refuse requests for help from 
partner churches overseas. Funds were not available. 
Important ministries had to be postponed or 
abandoned. Live The Vision will serve to keep our 
partnerships strong and vital as Christ is proclaimed 
around the world. 


THE PURPOSE OF 
LIVE THE VISION 


LIVE THE VISION seeks to resolve two major 
challenges facing our church today. First, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada can identify a 
minimum of $10 million worth of projects in 
Canada and overseas that need to be addressed. 


Second, LIVE THE VISION seeks to strengthen 
the denominational bonds that embrace our 
church, and provide the foundation for an 
enhanced stewardship program to take The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada into the twenty- 
first century. 


IN CANADA the campaign will focus on 


three areas of church development: 


l Land Acquisition: Several presbyteries across 
the country require assistance in purchasing 
sites for new congregations. The estimated cost 


is $4,500,000. 


UL Buildings and Additions: Ten congregations 
need help in securing a place of their own or 
expanding existing facilities. Cost is estimated 


at $1,800,000. 


3 Creative New Developments: Several 
examples of creative church development will 
aid many presbyteries and congregations in 
augmenting church growth. $1,200,000 will 
finance this work. 


Caroline Lockerbie 
Tom Norwood 


John Cameron 
Georgia Cordes 


John Dowds Gary Pluim 
In Kee Kim George Robertson 
Dennis Lem Joan Sampson 


LIVE THE VISION NATIONAL STEERING COMMITTEE 


OVERSEAS, there will be four main areas 


of development: 


1 Parish Development: Nine of our partners 
have submitted projects for us to provide 


funding. In total, $700,000 will fund these 


projects. 


Us Health Care: The Life and Mission Agency of 
our church has received proposals for eleven 
programs that will assist in raising the quality of 
health care in several developing countries. 


$618,000 is needed to fulfill these requests. 


3 Community Development: Our partners in 
many countries require assistance to help 
people receive vocational training so that they 
can earn a living. $672,000 will finance 
projects in eight countries. 


Education: Demand for education is growing 

rapidly. Through our partners, fifteen projects 
have been identified that need our help. With 
$510,000, these projects can be realized. 


With the successful conclusion of the financial 
campaign, our church will be in position to build 
upon the accomplishments of Live The Vision. 
Our denominational connections and purpose 
will be strengthened. The level of stewardship we 
will experience in Live The Vision will foster 
growth in our church, bring satisfaction to us as 
Christians, and give honour to God. 


Nancy Serrick 
lan Victor 
Yme Woensdregt 
Harry Waite 


The Miracle That Was Ewart 


by Margaret Taylor 


A “Sold” sign on Ewart will not mean it “lived” in vain 


The current Ewart College building will be sold, 


as the College has been amalgamated with Knox College. 


T.. night of May 12, 1992, was 
a punctuation point in the history 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The five young women 
who graduated that evening, in the 
historic chapel of Knox College, 
Toronto, were the last graduating 
class of one of our church’s edu- 
cational institutions, Ewart Col- 
lege. 

The previous year, by action of 
the General Assembly, Ewart Col- 
lege was amalgamated with Knox 
College, and it no longer exists as 
a separate college. The final 
graduation was the conclusion of 
many years of splendid service to 
our church. For many of those 
present, it was more than a Step- 
ping stone to the future. It was a 
time of remembrance and thanks- 
giving. 

A major decision of the recent 
General Assembly was to sell the 
Ewart College building situated at 
156 St. George Street, Toronto. 
While some who gave unsparingly 
for the erection of this long- 


overdue training facility for 
deaconesses, missionaries and 
Christian educators may find this 
decision shocking, we must see it 
in its proper context. The building 
has served the college well for 30 
years. Many church boards and 
committees have used it extensively 
for meetings and conferences. It 
has been a residence-with-a-differ- 
ence for several hundred university 
students through the years. Its 
chapel has been a symboi of faith, 
and a place for quiet reflection and 
worship. The building has not 
“lived” in vain. It is simply a 
casualty of inevitable change. 

The Ewart College building also 
remains a symbol of sacrifice and 
love. I believe God brought it into 
being. The story of how it came to 
be built began in 1925, at Church 
Union, when the property then oc- 
cupied by the Missionary and Dea- 
coness Training Home was allo- 
cated to The United Church of 
Canada. With no funds, the con- 
tinuing Presbyterian Church in 


Canada went into debt to purchase 
a new location. No money was 
ever available to renovate the 
stately old home at 156 St. George 
Street to make it suitable as an 
educational institution. 

Repeated requests from the 
board for a new building were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly 
from 1937 on. Each time, the 
Board of Administration refused 
these requests, citing lack of funds. 
Finally, in 1958, the General 
Assembly gave permission for an 
appeal to the church for funds to 
build a new building. This, despite 
the fact our church was in a deficit 
position, and the Board of Admin- 
istration counselled that this re- 
quest not be granted. 

As the novice convener of the 
Board of the Missionary and Dea- 
coness Training School in 1958, I 
presented the recommendation to 
the Assembly. I was able to com- 
municate the urgency of the need 
because I had lived in the building 
for the three years I attended the 
University of Toronto. I was in- 
timately acquainted with the an- 
tiquity of the building and its total 
lack of educational facilities. 

After the Assembly, I immedi- 
ately met with the new principal of 
the school, Margaret Webster, who 
had just returned from a year of 
studies at the Ecumenical Institute 
in Bossey, Switzerland. Suddenly 
we were faced with the challenge 
of launching a financial campaign 
throughout the church. 

One of Margaret Webster’s great- 
est gifts is organizing and planning. 
She was the master key to the 
plans which unfolded and gave 
daily oversight to the construction 
of the new building as well as 
carrying her duties as principal. 

We recruited key laypeople for 
specific roles. Included among 
them was Frank Whilsmith whose 
advertising company never submit- 
ted a bill for the comprehensive 
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The Miracle 


continued from page 27 


publicity blitz. Senator Cairine 
Wilson agreed to be the honorary 
convener. 

The first meeting of the National 
Campaign Committee on Septem- 
ber 11, 1958, decided I should also 
serve as convener of the national 
campaign. The committee decided 
to launch the campaign in March 
1959, and that Margaret Webster 
and I should visit each presbytery 
to tell of the need for a new build- 
ing. Margaret would visit the 
Maritimes and part of Ontario. I 
would visit the rest of Ontario and 
the West. Air travel being expens- 
ive, Margaret meticulously drew up 
a schedule for both of us by train. 

The prospect of addressing pres- 
byteries across the country fright- 
ened me. Had I known what I 
know now, I might not have at- 
tempted it. I had never spoken 
before at presbytery, and had at- 
tended only one General Assembly. 
I had never been absent from my 
husband and three young children 
for more than a few days. I felt a 
strong tug at my heart as I boarded 
the CN train in Toronto, at 5:30 
p-m. on Sunday, October 26, 1958. 

For the’ next three weeks, I 
travelled across Northern Ontario 
and the West, visiting 17 presby- 
teries. Usually, I would arrive in a 
city early in the morning. The 
presbytery convener would meet 
me and drive me to my commit- 
ments. Frank Whilsmith had sent 
a press release ahead of time to 
the various media, and reporters 
would be awaiting my arrival. 
Some presbytery conveners were 
astonished at this kind of planning 
and publicity. Typically, I would 
attend the presbytery meeting, have 
an interview with a newspaper 
reporter and with radio stations 
where they existed. Three times I 
did a TV spot. In the evening, I 
would board the train to travel to 
the next place. 

What about money? Obviously 
we needed money to buy train 
tickets. The Board of Administra- 
tion disapproved of our campaign 
and offered no advance to get us 
started. Neither did we ask for 
one. The gift of $1,000 from the 


Women’s Guild of Glenview Pres- 
byterian Church in Toronto, and a 
contribution from the Woman’s 
Missionary Society (E.D.), were 
sufficient to cover our travel 
expenses. E. A. Thomson, the 
Assembly clerk, secured reduced 
rate rail coupon books for church 
workers which helped considerably. 

I returned home to find my 
father in hospital. He and my 
stepmother had looked after my 
family in my absence. Although 
his death on December 4 was a 
deep loss, his strong support for 
the work I was doing gave me new 
commitment. The over $1,000 
given in memorial gifts enabled us 


Margaret Webster 
became 
the master key 


to launch the campaign. Soon 
other money began to come in, and 
we were able to meet all of our 
campaign expenses from interest 
on money received. Few building 
campaigns can claim that every 
dollar given has gone to the actual 
building. 

Congregations were given alloca- 
tions based on 25 per cent of their 
stewardship and budget allocation. 
Small sacrificial gifts came in the 
mail or were handed to me person- 
ally at the dozens of meetings I 
attended in the next four years. 
The largest single contribution of 
$6,000 came from a granddaughter 
of Catharine Ewart. All chapel 


furnishings, including the organ, 
were purchased with this money. 
CGIT members from across 
Canada contributed money to pur- 
chase a Grand piano. 

On March 1, 1959, the campaign 
was launched in the presence of 
the honorary convener, Senator 
Cairine Wilson, and the Moderator 
for that year, John McNab. 

By June 1959, I reported to the 
General Assembly that $76,000 had 
been received. By June 1960, the 
figure was over $200,000. Con- 
struction would begin in the spring 
of 1961 so that the building would 
be ready for occupancy for the fall 
1961 semester. 

A major road-block appeared. 
The Board of Administration 
demanded that we have the total 
amount of money in hand before 
we began to build. Since delays 
would make the price go up, it 
seemed an impossible goal. We 
appealed to the General Assembly 
which, after much debate, agreed 
we be allowed to begin con- 
struction when we had $375,000, or 
75 per cent of the estimated cost 
of the building. It wasn’t an easy 
goal, but one we achieved. 

Since the new building was to be 
built on the site of the old build- 
ing, it was necessary for the trustee 
board to give its permission for 
demolition. Timing was critical. 
Because students could not live 
and work in a building being de- 
molished, a temporary site was ob- 
tained in a house on Prince Arthur 
Street. | Wonderful people in 
Toronto boarded one or two stu- 
dents for a few months. 


The national committee at the launching of the fundraising campaign: 

from left to right: William Major, Dr. John McNab (Moderator), Senator Cairine 
Wilson, Margaret Taylor. On right from front to back: Norma Dickson, Donald 
McCormack, principal Margaret Webster, Frank Whilsmith, Robert Eakins. 
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Construction did not go without 
problems. A strike of lathers 
caused considerable loss of time. 
Again, the staff and students rose 
to the occasion and patiently bore 
with the temporary circumstances 
and painful delays. 

With construction already under- 
way, Mrs. J. Keiller Mackay, wife 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, laid the cornerstone on 
June 10, 1961. The Moderator of 


the 87th General Assembly, Robert 
L. Taylor, officiated. The follow- 
ing year on June 9, a service of 
dedication was held to coincide 
with the General Assembly so that 
people from all across Canada 
could attend. 

With the full amount of the cost 
not yet subscribed, it was decided I 
should take another jaunt across 
Canada, speaking to people wher- 
ever I could meet with them and 
showing slides of the new building 
being constructed. This was to be 
a thank-you tour, but it also made 
an opportunity to encourage con- 
gregations which had not yet met 
their allocation to do so. I visited 
40 of the 47 presbyteries, from 
Vancouver Island to Newfound- 
land. 


The largest single 
contribution 
was $6,000 


By June 1962, all but just over 
$30,000 of a total cost of $676,000 
for building and furnishings was in 
hand. General Assembly agreed to 
pay the balance owing from the 
general funds of the church, thus 
concluding the campaign. Contri- 
butions from congregations starting 
their campaigns late more than 
covered this amount. 

For me, the success of this cam- 
paign in the face of stiff opposition 
from within the church was a mir- 
acle. A special spark was planted 
in the hearts of hundreds of gener- 
ous people. Ewart College will 
always remain a symbol of God’s 
grace and goodness. 

May I be forgiven if I shed a tear 
when the Ewart College building is 
sold?) 


Margaret Taylor lives in Elmira, Ont. 


At the cornerstone laying, June 10, 1961, is, left, Moderator Robert L. Taylor; board 


chairman Mrs. K. Denton Taylor; Mrs. J. Keiller Mackay and principal Margaret Webster. 
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Ewart College 1897 — 1992 


Ewart Missionary Training Home founded to train young women 
for service Overseas 

— named after Catharine Ewart, a belovéd president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society and a moving force in the 
establishment of the training centre 

— located in a rented house on Church Street, Toronto, formerly 
the home of Catharine Ewart 


1908 26 graduates sent to overseas fields 

school moves to 74 Charles Street 

overture from the Presbytery of Winnipeg and the Synod of 
Manitoba asking General Assembly “to take steps to set apart an 
order of women who shall be known as deaconesses, who shall 
serve the church as nurses, visitors, dispensers of charity and in 
any Other way that may prove desirable.” 

General Assembly enlarged scope of Ewart to include training of 
the newly instituted Order of Deaconesses 

— renamed, Ewart Missionary and Deaconess Training Home 
— property at 60 Grosvenor purchased and name changed to the 
Presbyterian Missionary and Deaconess Training Home. 


60 Grosvenor became part of the United Church 
— training continued in rented house at 648 Huron Street 


move to rented house at 104 Bedford Road 
Westminster House at 156 St. George Street was purchased 


motion before Assembly to build proper classrooms and 
additional dormitories referred to Board of Administration 


Assembly gives permission for financial campaign for new 
building 
— Margaret Taylor named to head campaign on September 11 


campaign launched on March 1 


name shortened to Ewart College 
— June 10, laying of cornerstone of new building 


dedication of the new building 
— September 29, official opening 


college becomes co-educational 
Ewart College amalgamated with Knox College 


Assembly agrees to sell the Ewart College building 
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And the Gospel Beat Goes On 


H.. not a singer, but Rev. 


Blake Walker is a self-proclaimed 
“Christian disc jockey” who hosts a 
half-hour music and talk show on 
radio called The Word of Grace. 
Minister at St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Walker combines tradi- 
tional and contemporary religious 
music with talk. The show, which 
began as a three-week trial, is in its 
23rd year on the air. 

In the late 1960s, Sherbrooke 
radio station CKTS decided it 
would no longer offer air time as a 
community service for local Sunday 
church services. The decision 
upset regular listeners in Sher- 
brooke, Lennoxville and area. As 
the only local station operating in 
English, it was even more painful. 

At the time, Donald Campbell 
succeeded Alex McCombie as min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s. Shortly after 
he arrived, elder and real estate 
agent Hugh Rose approached 
Campbell with a “radical” idea: 
“Why not purchase the time?” 

Campbell warmly welcomed his 
novel suggestion. After prayerful 
consideration by the session, the 
Station management was _ ap- 
proached. The station was open to 
the concept if it could deal with 
only one financially responsible 
congregation, not an area-wide 
committee. 

Interested members initiated a 
three-week trial period. The first 
program aired on January 4, 1969, 
at 10 a.m. 

Listeners, especially the sick and 
shut-in, responded immediately and 
positively. The audience grew 
rapidly. Program format alternated 
music and commentary as on a 
standard radio show. Drawing 
from a wide range of sacred clas- 
sics, hymn favourites and country 
gospel music, Campbell developed 
his “theme for the day” with ver- 
satility, warmth and depth. 

Hugh Rose handled business ar- 
rangements and publicity. A con- 
tract for the 30-minute program, 
which lasted 10 years, was signed 
for $40 per week. 


The Word of Grace: 
23 years of 
radio ministry 


Blake Walker in action. 


From the outset, The Word of 
Grace was a ministry of faith. As 
initial weeks spread into months 
and years, needs were regularly 
met. A full range of denomina- 
tions supported the broadcast. 

When Donald Campbell moved 
to Ottawa in 1975, his successor, 
Kalman Toth, quickly became an 
effective and beloved broadcaster. 
Toth’s early retirement and move 
to Ottawa brought his connection 
with the broadcast to a close in 
1978. 

In September of that year, Hugh 
Rose escorted the new minister of 
St. Andrew’s, Blake Walker, to 
station CKTS. After meeting with 
the program manager and announ- 
cer, Rose gave an introduction. 
Suddenly Walker found himself “in 
radio.” Since then, he has con- 
tinued the program with the same 
basic format with which it began. 

By the time Walker arrived, the 
hour of broadcast had moved from 
10 a.m. to 8:30 a.m each Sunday. 
Programs were taped earlier in the 
week. And the broadcast fee con- 
tinued to mount, reaching $70 per 
Sunday by 1984. September of 
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that year brought the next major 
“surprise.” 

Faced with the difficulties com- 
mon to all English language insti- 
tutions in Quebec, CKTS was look- 
ing for new sources of revenue. As 
a “Top 40” rock music station, it 
wanted to offer the best times to 
its primary listening audience. 
Management preferred that The 
Word of Grace move to 7:30 a.m. 
However, it could be aired at 8 
a.m. The 7:30 rate was $35. The 8 
a.m. time would be $175. 

After prayer and soul-searching, 
8 a.m. was chosen. For the next 
seven years, the ministry continued 
as before, with the higher financial 
objective being met. 

Area clergy shared in broadcast- 
ing, particularly in the summer 
months. Numerous visiting per- 
sonalities were also heard, bringing 
missions and special events or 
themes into fresh perspective. At 
the invitation of the station, an 
hour-long broadcast on Christmas 
morning was produced, featuring 
local young people and choirs. 

The latest “surprise” occurred 
when Telemedia Broadcasting In- 
corporated announced that station 
CKTS would shut down October 4, 
1991, thus bringing The Word of 
Grace to an abrupt halt. Tele- 
media offered program rights on 
the former CKTS frequency to 
Montreal Station CJAD, with pro- 
gramming relayed to the Eastern 
Townships. CJAD was open to 
having The Word of Grace serve as 
a local window for the Eastern 
Townships. 

Broadcasting under the new sys- 
tem began Sunday, November 17. 
The favourable time of 1 p.m. was 
given and the weekly rate reduced 
to $125. 

Twenty-three years after it began, 
through many “surprises,” the gos- 
pel beat still goes on. 


This article was produced from an article in 
the Sherbrooke Record and the congrega- 
tional annual reports of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sherbrooke, Que. 


canada je aime i love you 
by Roch Carrier, illustrated by 
Miyuki Tanobe. 

Tundra Books, 1991. $29.95. 
Reviewed by Andrew Jensen. 

Tundra Books has a genius for 
creating beautiful books. Most of 
their publications appear twice, 
once in French and once in 
English. In this case, they have 
produced a bilingual celebration of 
Canada. It seems they have a good 
sense of timing, too, since cele- 
brations of Canada are badly 
needed right now. 

It is not intended as a political 
book (although Roch Carrier has 
some pointed things to say about 
politicians on occasion); rather, it 
serves to highlight the special 
character of 16 Canadian cities 
spread across the country. 

Carrier’s reminiscences and ob- 
servations are in his familiar style 
and provide as many glimpses into 
his character as they do into the 
cities through which he leads us. 
Miyuki Tanobe’s artwork seeks to 
capture the spirit of each city 
visited. She captures them well, 
packing into each bright painting 
more detail than would seem pos- 
sible. And it all works, marvel- 
lously well. 

Younger children will find the 
text boring; but older children, 
youth and adults will not. Recom- 
mended. 


Andrew Jensen is minister of Hamilton 
Road Presbyterian Church, London, Ont. 


Five More Books for Children 
Reviewed by Andrew Jensen. 
All of the following books are 
published by Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich of New York. 

The All Jadhu Storybook by 
Virginia Hamilton (1991, $25.50) is 
delightful. The hero, Jadhu, is a 
mischievous little character who 
runs around the world playing 
tricks. Sometimes the con- 
sequences are important, some- 
times not. It hardly matters since 
they are such fun to read. This 
book, with its 15 chapters, was in 
demand as a bedtime storybook 15 


BOoKSs 


nights in a row. The illustrations 
by Barry Moser have only one flaw: 
there should be more. They are 
beautiful and capture the spirit of 
each story. Highly recommended 
for the whole family. 

THE BEGINNING: — Creation 
Stories from Around the World by 
Virginia Hamilton (1988, $18.85) is 
an excellent introduction to com- 
parative religions. It is exactly 
what it claims to be: a collection of 
creation stories from around the 
world, including the two creation 
accounts from the book of Genesis. 
Virginia Hamilton has done a com- 
mendable job gathering stories 
from all sorts of places. They are 
well-researched and engagingly re- 
told. Each story has a few short 
notes of interest following the nar- 
rative. The book concludes with a 
bibliography of useful sources. For 
all that, this book is not primarily 
of academic interest. It is a book 
that anyone could enjoy. Its visual 
beauty impresses the reader first: 
Barry Moser has produced some 
stunning artwork to accompany the 
text. The stories are told well, and 
by their very nature basic. In some 
cases, they have been told to 
people of all ages down through 
the centuries. Not all of them are 
suitable for young children. Highly 
recommended for children 10 and 
older. 

Mr. Bow Tie by Karen Barbour 
(1991, $17.65) begins: “A homeless 
man lived in the streets of our 
neighbourhood. He never said a 
word. We called him Mr. Bow Tie 
because rain or shine he always 
wore a bow tie. One day, he 
helped our father sweep the 
sidewalk in front of our store. 
After that, he became our friend.” 
The book continues in that form, 
told from the perspective of a 
child. The narrator tells how her 
family helps to reunite their silent 
friend from the streets with his 
family. As the dust jacket notes, 
this is a happier ending than the 
stories of most street people, but it 
fits the feeling of this book. The 
text is simple and direct, while the 


paintings are incredibly bright and 
full of life. Although Karen Bar- 
bour does not hide the difficulties 
of living on the street, she manages 
to fill the story with hope rather 
than despair. An attractive book 
by itself, it could also help to 
bridge the gap between those who 
live in the streets, and those who 
don’t. In this book we always see 
Mr. Bow Tie as a human being, 
which is better than what often 
happens in the streets. Recom- 
mended for children three to eight, 
especially if adults read it with 
them. 


Night Tree by Eve Bunting (1991, 
$17.65) is an ideal pre-Christmas 
book. (That’s when we read it to 
our children.) It tells of a family’s 
special tradition: the decorating of 
a live evergreen tree in a nearby 
wood just before Christmas. (The 
decorations are all various sorts of 
food — for the local wildlife’s 
Christmas celebration.) Eve Bunt- 
ing has written the story well, 
making the family real and warm. 
Ted Rand’s watercolour paintings 
fit in beautifully with the text. Put 
together, the whole book is a de- 
light. Read as a peaceful respite 
from the  pre-Christmas_ rush. 
Highly recommended for children 
four and older. 

Pish, Posh, Said Hieronymus 
Bosch by Nancy Willard (1991, 
$23.95) tells of Hieronymus Bosch 
who lived and painted in the late 
1400s in the Netherlands. His art- 
work is inhabited by fantastic 
creatures: everyday objects sprout- 
ing arms and legs, and so on. 
According to Nancy Willard, these 
creatures lived in his home as well, 
and drove his poor housekeeper to 
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distraction. This book is a lot of 
fun. The story, in poem form, 
flows smoothly and keeps the 
reader involved. The paintings 
depict a marvellously chaotic 
household in which Bosch calmly 
paints, oblivious to the battles 
between his housekeeper and some 
of the more demanding creatures 
which live with him. As a crown- 
ing touch, Lee. Dillon handcrafted 
a fanciful picture frame which 
serves as the setting of his parents’ 
(Leo and Diane) illustrations. The 
frame alone is enough to inspire 
covetousness. If you can’t own the 
frame (I doubt it’s for sale), buy 
the book. For children four years 
and older. 


100 Hymns of Hope 
Hope, 1992. $8.50. 
Reviewed by Hugh D. McKellar. 

Once primarily a promoter of 
gospel songs, Hope Publishing 
Company has developed into this 
continent’s leading non-denomina- 
tional issuer and distributor of 
sacred music. Thus it has earned 
the right to summon most of the 
English-speaking world’s outstand- 
ing creators and editors of hymn 
texts and tunes to help celebrate 
its centenary with this anthology. 

The material must be trust- 
worthy, for only 10 per cent of it is 
over 30 years old and even less is 
self-consciously novel or trendy. 
Established living writers are 
represented not by hymns already 
widely available, but by more 
recent or less familiar work. Most 
contributors understandably hail 
from Britain or the United States, 
but Canada, New Zealand, and for- 
merly British parts of Africa gain 
more than a token hearing. 

While editors of future denomin- 
ational hymnals will ignore this 
book at their peril, its immediate 
beneficiaries are less apt to be 
congregations than small choirs. 
The tunes appeal rather than com- 
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pel, so they could not readily be 
picked up by ear; and many texts 
fit one topic or occasion so snugly, 
they would be sung too seldom to 
become comfortably familiar. But 
for choirs, especially since about 
half the tunes call for unison sing- 
ing, these limitations would be- 
come assets, allowing for closer 
connection to a sermon topic or 
appointed Scripture passage than 
would be easily obtainable else- 
where at nearly so low a price. 

Will this collection launch any 
hymn on its way into the hearts of 
millions? Maybe. But meanwhile, 
almost every one bids fair to be, 
like its publisher, modestly and 
reliably useful — a goal shared by 
many of its potential singers and 
hearers. 


Hugh D. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher 
and free-lance writer. 


The Restless Nomad 

by Alice French. 
Pemmican, 1991. $10.00. 
Reviewed by John Guthrie. 

Alice French is Inuit, specifically 
a Nunatakmuit Inuk. This is her 
second book. Her first, My Name 
is Masak, described her childhood 
in the western Arctic and school 
years at the residential school in 
Aklavik. The books are autobio- 
graphies originally intended for her 
grandchildren. Her purpose for 
writing them is elegantly summed 
up in My Name is Masak: 


Listen, listen my children. 
And I'll tell you a story of 
where I was born and 

where I grew up. 

About your ancestors and 
the land we lived on. 
About the animals and 

birds. 
So you can See. 


The Restless Nomad is a poignant 
narrative of the changes which the 
Inuit people have undergone. It 
takes up the story at the point the 
previous book ended — the writer 
leaving the residential school. 
Going down the school steps for 
the last time was the happiest 
moment of her life, she recalls. 
But she is nevertheless appreciative 
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of the education she received 
there. 

Back with her own people, she 
had to acquire the skills of her 
culture: learn to scrape skins, sew 
mukluks and crimp whaleskin to 
make soles for boots, in addition 
to the duties of the housekeeper in 
a hunting and trapping camp. She 
was embarrassed by not possessing 
the skills taken for granted by her 
siblings. She persevered, however, 
and acquired them. 

Alice French never achieved flu- 
ency in Inupeak, her native lan- 
guage. This probably contributed 
to the failure of her first marriage 
which was arranged. Her husband 
had no knowledge of English, and 
she knew little of her native 
tongue. She notes gratefully that 
even when the marriage was 
noticeably deteriorating, her in- 
laws never Criticized her. 

The Restless Nomad recounts the 
emotions and thoughts of an Inuit 
woman caught in the twilight zone 
between two cultures: the impact 
on a young person of the death of 
a mother who “died too early,” 
learning the lessons of the Arctic 
way Of life, and bumbling efforts at 
trying to adapt after four years in 
the residential school. The source 
of her fortitude was the past 
passed on to her by parents, grand- 
parents and ancestors. 

Alice French has travelled widely 
in Canada, the United States, and 
Europe. Her husband is a former 
RCMP officer who served in the 
Northwest Territories and 
Manitoba. 


John Guthrie lives in Pinawa, Manitoba. 


Can You Remember to Forget?: 
And 32 Other Questions for 
Tomorrow’s Leaders 

by James W. Moore. 

Abingdon, 1991. $11.95. 
Reviewed by Rod Lamb. 

You know when you review a 
book by an author whose titles 
include Yes, Lord, I Have Sinned, 
But I Have _ Several Excellent 
Excuses that it’s going to be dif- 
ferent. And the latest one by 
James W. Moore is no exception. 

Can You Remember to Forget? is 


a gem. Only 95 pages, it asks and 
answers questions about basic 
tenets of the Christian faith. “Why 
do good people suffer?” “What 
does it really mean to be Chris- 
tian?” “What is the key sign of 
faith?” These and others are 
neatly answered. 

Words have power when they are 
distilled, and Moore is a master of 
the craft. He says much with a 
minimum of effort. And, true to 
form, he has a sense of humour. A 
group of teenagers he taught came 
up with the following when they 
rewrote I Corinthians 13 in con- 
temporary language: 

“Though I may be able to speak 
French, Spanish, and Japanese, and 
even rap with angels, if I have not 
love, my speech is no more than a 
broken guitar or a scratched record. 

“I may preach like Billy Graham, 
have the brains of Einstein; I may 
have all the faith needed to put a 
Volkswagen into a phone booth, but 
if I have not love, I am nothing.” 

For this and other innovative 
ways of telling a familiar story, I 
enjoyed the book. Written for 
teenagers, it has an appeal that 
transcends youth. I recommend it. 


Rob Lamb is minister of Westminster 
Church, Paisley and St. Paul’s Church, 
Glammis, Ont. 


God is Green 
by Ian Bradley. 
Doubleday, Image Books, 1992. 
$10.00. 
Reviewed by David Thompson. 
God is Green, written by Church 
of Scotland minister, Ian Bradley, 
strives to recover a “green” Chris- 
tianity from the heresy of thinking 
of God only in human terms. He 
attempts to rebut charges laid by 
Lynn White in 1967 that Christian- 
ity does this more than all other 
world religions, largely successfully. 
The book is highly relevant today 
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supports projects 
around the world 


Churches provide a good network for distributing relief in drought-stricken 
Africa. Chakache Presbyterian Church, Zimbabwe, distributes food aid to local 
families with PWS&D support. (Drawing based on photographs received 
September 1992.) 


Presbyterian World Service and Development is the agency of The 
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because there is no doubt that the 
Christian Church is deeply mired 
in this anthropocentric view, hav- 
ing all but ignored the biblical 
teaching of the cosmic Christ. 

I would highly recommend this 
book for all who wish to speak rel- 
evantly and biblically on the en- 
vironment. Bradley, however, does 
not quite escape anthropocentrism 
himself in his view of humanity as 
“priests of creation.” There are 
good suggestions here about a 
green hymnology and the restora- 
tion of the green verses of carols 
like “Hark, how the Welkin rings” 
(the original of “Hark the Her- 
ald”). It’s encouraging to see this 
kind of ecologically sensitive 
scholarship coming out of the 
Church of Scotland tradition. 


David Thompson is minister of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Stratford, Ont. 


How Can I Believe When I Live in 
a World Like This? 

by Reginald Stackhouse. 

Harper Collins, 1990. $9.95. 
Reviewed by Kenneth Barker. 

This book tackles one of the 
most difficult of all theological 
questions. Why does evil exist in 
God’s world? But the author 
writes with admirable sensitivity 
and clarity. In modern jargon, the 
book is user-friendly. 

Dr. Stackhouse starts where the 
question is most acute, in the per- 
sonal experience of tragedy that 
touches us all at some point or 
another: a baby’s crib death, a 
young person killed in an accident, 
someone receiving the news of in- 
operable cancer. 

In the course of seeking both 
explanation and comfort, Stack- 
house explores some of the 
answers proposed over the cen- 
turies by philosophers and theolo- 
gians, Christian and non-Christian 
alike. Even if these explanations 
are Only partial, he believes they 
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provide helpful direction. 

In chapter four, he proposes 
Emerson’s Law of Compensations 
as a means of coping with suffering 
and his Law of Prospects as mov- 
ing beyond suffering. In chapter 
five, he argues for the value of 
vicarious suffering for a Me Gener- 
ation and a Now Culture. In chap- 
ter six, he defends a belief in life 
after death. And in response to 
the criticism that such a belief is 
an escape from reality, he ques- 
tions whether the modern denial of 
death is any less escapist. 

He even acknowledges that in 
some cases, though certainly not 
all, suffering is the direct result of 
human sin, both individual and 
corporate. Some people bring 
great harm upon themselves and 
others through misuse of their lives 
and the abuse of the environment. 
There is validity in the biblical 
warning that the sins of one gener- 
ation may be visited on succeeding 


generations. 
continued on page 36 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Affirmative Action 


Is an appointment to serve at 50 
Wynford Drive (Presbyterian 
Church Offices) to be seen as a 
“call from God”? If so, what does 
the ideological principle of “af- 
firmative action” have to do with 
the theological principle of “a call 
from God”? 

So-called “affirmative action” is 
an attempt by our society to open 
job and other opportunities to 
women, aboriginal Canadians, dis- 
abled persons, and visible minor- 
ities who have been either neg- 
lected, oppressed or discriminated 
against in the past. Affirmative 
action originally came into its own, 
particularly within the United 
States, when it became clear many 
qualified black Americans could 
not get jobs for which they were 
skilled because many companies 
did not take their job applications 
seriously. Often there was a de- 
liberate policy to exclude black 
Americans from jobs in all-white 
establishments. 

I do not know any of the legislat- 
ive details that pertain to this 
matter in the United States or in 
Canada but I believe many jurisdic- 
tions now have laws on the books 
to force certain sectors of society, 
particularly employers in govern- 
ment, to set aside a percentage of 
positions for women and visible 
minorities. Such positions must be 
filled by these specially designated 
categories even when other more 
qualified people, who are not 
women nor part of a visible minor- 
ity, are available. 

Many people see this as an im- 
portant social justice issue. For 
too long, they hold, women in par- 
ticular have been passed over even 
when they were supremely quali- 
fied for the jobs. Similarly, Black 
and Native Americans, and mem- 
bers of other visible minorities, 
have been denied their rightful 


place in the job market. Thus, in 
order to create what they consider 
to be a greater good, those who 
favour affirmative action have en- 
couraged a kind of state and 
society-sponsored, legislated 
“reverse discrimination.” So an 
action which, on the face of it, is 
unjust is used to correct an even 
greater injustice. It is the old 
“lesser of the two evils” problem 
with which life is _ liberally 
sprinkled. 

This obviously creates hard feel- 
ings. Some years ago I read of a 
young, white, American male who 
was denied admission to a medical 
school even though he was highly 
qualified. In fact, he was more 
qualified than the young black 
American who was granted admis- 
sion to that medical school on the 
basis of affirmative action. As I 
remember it, the young man who 
was denied admission subsequently 
launched a number of public 
protests and futile legal attempts 
to have that decision set aside. 

Affirmative action, like the: civil 
rights legislation of the 1960s, has 
had some positive results. During 
the 1960s, I heard people say: 
“You can’t legislate morality. You 
can’t legislate against how people 
of one race feel about people of 
another race.” True enough, but 
you can put legislation in place 
which will force people to treat 
each other with respect and put 
boundaries on what is and what is 
not acceptable behaviour. Many 
black Americans now serve as 
mayors, city council members or in 
higher government office in the 
United States because civil rights 
legislation made it a crime to deny 
black Americans the right to vote. 
And affirmative action has taught 
many people in society to recog- 
nize that it is wrong to prevent 
women or members of minority 
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groups job opportunities simply 
because they are women or mem- 
bers of a minority. 

Yet I am troubled when affirmat- 
ive action affects certain profes- 
sions in which the merit principle 
should be among the essential cri- 
teria. For instance, I would want 
my doctor to have graduated from 
medical school on the basis of the 
highest competence and not on the 
basis of his or her race, gender or 
other status. 

But when it comes to the church 
and service opportunities within it, 
we are confronted with theological 
convictions that may well clash 
with “politically correct” ideolo- 
gies. On the face of it, there 
appears to have been a determined 
attempt by the Special Committee 
on Restructuring of our national 
administrative offices to make cer- 
tain that 50 per cent of the staff is 
male and 50 per cent female. It 
also appears that 50 per cent is 
clergy and 50 per cent laity. But 
how does that square with the call 
of God when some people who are 
eminently qualified cannot be 
called because they do not fit the 
proper affirmative action category? 

Some would hold, I suppose, that 
affirmative action, being a social 
justice issue, is God-willed and 
must take precedence as a govern- 
ing principle in this whole process. 
It is, then, within that context that 
God’s call is issued and responded 
to by those who are nominated to 
certain positions in our national 
church office. With our church 
membership consisting of a major- 
ity of women, it seems only logical 
that women must have full oppor- 
tunity to be called to such posi- 
tions. 

From your correspondence, | 
gather it is probably your view that 
we must never put the kind of con- 
ditions on the call of God such as 
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You Were Asking? 


continued from page 35 


affirmative action does. And I 
must admit to having some diffi- 
culties with societal standards 
being imposed upon the church’s 
call system, even when they are 
ones which I think I understand 
and for which I feel some sym- 
pathy. For the question arises: 
“Should a person whose abilities 
merit a position in church offices 
be passed over because he or she is 
the “wrong” sex, or whatever, even 
when those abilities are clearly 
superior to those of members of 
the group to be advanced?” 
Should the issue even arise? Fur- 
thermore, in our denomination’s 
case, the question could be asked, 
“Since we have a growing number 
of Korean and other ethnic Pres- 
byterian congregations, on what 
scale should appointments be made 
from among them?” 

If this begins to sound like the 
old debate about how many angels 
can dance on the head of a pin, 
you are right. For such legalistic 
reasoning will inevitably be re- 
quired if we are to be “just” and 

“seen to be just” in accordance 
with the doctrines of affirmative 
action. But far more significant to 
me is the question, “Where in all 
of this is the freedom of God’s 
Spirit to call whomsoever God’s 
Spirit wills?” You may deduce 
from the above that I am troubled 
by it all. 

I might anticipate any response 
from members of the Special Com- 
mittee on Restructuring to be that 
they have not used affirmative 
action as an ideological principle 
but only as a guide. They were 
happy to discover that the Spirit 
led the right people to the right 
positions, and that it turned out to 
be about 50 per cent women and 
50 per cent men, as well as a sim- 
ilar division between clergy and 
laity. No doubt, the Lord does 
work in mysterious ways. ] 


Please send questions to: Dr. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 
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continued from page 34 


If I have one major caveat, it is 
Stackhouse’s reluctance to affirm 
God’s sovereignty in this difficult 
area. I agree it is much easier to 
treat suffering, whether deserved or 
undeserved, as part of the way the 
world is structured rather than an 
expression of God’s will. It gets 
God off the hook. But if we 
acknowledge that God is sovereign, 
we can’t avoid this tough issue so 
easily. 

But caveat aside, the book is a 
well-written exploration of an issue 
we all face. Even though it makes 
no pretense to solve all the mys- 
teries, it is a moving affirmation of 
Christian hope in the trying experi- 
ences Of life. 


Kenneth Barker is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont. 


Red Tory Blues: A Political 
Memoir 

by Heath Macquarrie. 
University of Toronto Press, 
1991. $35.00. 

Reviewed by John A. Johnston. 

For a parliamentarian to write an 
autobiography while in office is 
considered but a short step to po- 
litical suicide. To publish upon 
retirement is to produce a docu- 
ment of scant interest to anyone. 
Fortunately, neither scenario 


applies to the political memoirs of 
that Red Tory, pillar of the kirk 


and Island enthusiast — Senator 
Heath Macquarrie. 

Presbyterians beyond the shores 
of “The Garden of the Gulf’ and 
outside the hallowed halls of aca- 
demia were first introduced to the 
author in 1949 through his 
appointment as dean of residence 
at The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. However, politics soon be- 
came his first love. PhD studies 
were exchanged for the rough and 
tumble of the Maritime hustings 
and his election as member of Par- 
liament from P.E.I. 

This volume provides curious in- 
sights into intergenerational Island 
allegiances. Its pages record the 
use Of alcohol as an acceptable 
means of acquiring votes and show 
the place of patronage by the vic- 
torious party. Too many constitu- 
ency demands and too few avail- 
able perks in Queens and Hills- 
borough no doubt find their echo 
across the country. 

To compare Diefenbaker’s auto- 
biography One Canada with Red 
Tory Blues is to ask whether the 
authors are discussing the same 
Progressive Conservative Party, 
conventions and people. Ques- 
tionable is Macquarrie’s statement 
that Robert Stanfield was “the best 
prime minister we almost had.” 
The image held by many Canadians 
of Dalton Camp sharply contrasts 
with the rather laudatory views 
expressed by the author. How 
many readers would agree that 


Progressive Conservative was the 
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socially progressive party? 

Heath Macquarrie offered invalu- 
able assistance to Eastern Nigeria 
at the time of the Biafran conflict. 
Praise is heaped upon E. H. John- 
son for his leadership in galvan- 
izing public opinion in aid of the 
Ibo cause. Through his lengthy in- 
volvement with the United 
Nations, Macquarrie displayed 
strong sympathy for black southern 
Africa and rejoiced at the inde- 
pendence of Namibia. As chair- 
man of the Canada-Commonwealth 
Caribbean Committee, he worked 
for the economic and political 
union with Canada of The Turks 
and Caicos Islands and their 6,000 
inhabitants. He states that most 
difficult for him was the reaction 
[laughter] to this proposal by so 
many Canadians. 

Time and again, pressures from 
south of the border were roundly 
criticized. Although little mention 
is made of the invasion of Panama 
or the American involvement in 
Nicaragua, Macquarrie speaks out 
in support of “meaningful rela- 
tions” with Cuba and denounces 
the American invasion of Grenada 
and the overthrow of the New 
Jewel Movement. 

Macquarrie is to be commended 
for his frankness and honesty as he 
records his responses to issues of 
the day. Adroit at public relations, 
he made consistent use of the 
media, both newspapers and radio. 
One is reminded of his support, as 
a back-bencher, of the War Meas- 
ures Act, though in his heart he 
believed “it was an improper and 
highly ignoble thing to do.” Like- 
wise, party solidarity carried the 
day when his vote was cast for the 
GST, although he found it “not 
easy tO support.” 


One might personally have de- 
sired the word “bugger” had 
appeared less frequently or that 
greater reference was made to the 
role of the church (or lack thereof) 
in the issues of the day. Yet this 
volume is rightly denominated as a 
“political memoir” and as such has 
amply fulfilled its avowed purpose. 


John Johnston has been the minister of 
MacNab Street Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, for the past quarter century. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE SESSION OF Grace Church, Calgary, presented a plaque to 
its clerk, Jack Reid, for 15 years of faithful and devoted service to 
the session and congregation. Jack is pictured with his wife, 
Barbara, and Rev. S. J. Stewart (left). 


THE CONGREGATION AND SESSION of First Church, 
Brandon, Man., honoured two of its members on their 40th 
anniversary as elders with the presentation of Certificates of 
Recognition and gift books. Pictured, left to right, are: Margaret 
Milliken, Glen Milliken, Rev. Richard Sand; Don Thomson, clerk 
of session; Evelyn Thomson. 


PICTURED OPENING ONE of several gifts received at their 
retirement dinner, held June 27, are Dr. Eric Beggs and his wife, 
Ruth. The dinner was attended by more than 400 people. Richard 
Lauer, clerk of session (seated, left), presented a generous purse 
from the congregation of Orillia (St. Andrew’s) Church, Orillia, 
Ont., in appreciation of Eric’s 31 years of devoted service to the 
life and work of the congregation. A reception was also held 
following Sunday worship at which Eric received civic, provincial 
and federal recognition on his retirement. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Wexford Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., held a reception and dinner for Revs. Robert and Priscilla 
Anderson on June 24. Bob, who had served as minister of Wexford 
Church for almost nine years, and Priscilla have been designated 
by the Presbytery of Pickering to serve in Japan. Priscilla will be 
interim-minister at Nagoya Union Church and Bob will be working 
with the Korean Christian Church in Japan. The Andersons 
previously spent two terms serving in Japan between 1966-83. At 
the dinner, the congregation presented them with luggage, cash 
and assorted mementoes in a book of poetry prepared by a 
member of the church. Pictured, left to right, are: Robert 
Anderson, Priscilla Anderson, Barbara Carter and Rev. Robert 
Carter, minister emeritus of Wexford Church. 


MORE THAN 50 large boxes of used clothing, along with $285, 
were donated by the churches in the London, Ontario, area and 
the University of Western Ontario community for school children 
at the Robert Gabriel Mugabe Orphanage in Zimbabwe The drive 
was organized by Rev. Sabrina Caldwell, Presbyterian chaplain to 
UWO, in response to the urgent need expressed by Jane Lamothe 
and Mike Palmer, two UWO graduates teaching in Zimbabwe who 
were married by the chaplain four years ago. The clothing is being 
shipped without charge by Lutheran World Relief. Pictured with 
some of the boxes are Rev. Annette Smith (left), Lutheran 
chaplain to UWO, and Sabrina Caldwell. 
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A BARBECUE WAS HELD to honour 
Dr. Gordon R. Blott upon his retirement 
from the session of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nanaimo, B.C., after 43 years of service. 
He served as clerk several times, was 
representative elder to presbytery and held 
various positions on other boards and 
committees of the church. Rev. R. Glenn 
Ball is pictured presenting Gordon with a 
certificate signed by all the elders of St. 
Andrew’s. 


making the formal presentation of his 
four-volume publication, The Ancient 
Scottish House of Gourlie, to Kim Arnold, 
Archivist/Records Administrator of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. David 
Gourlie’s history is a culmination of 20 
years of research, authenticated from AD 
890. The Gourlie family served the church 
prior to the Reformation, and after, when 
they became followers of John Knox. An 
ancestor of David’s was burnt at the stake 
for his faith in 1534. His great-great 
grandfather, William Gourlie, was a 
founding member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pickering Village, Ont. The four books 
were previously dedicated as a memorial to 
all Gourlie families (however spelt) in St. 
Andrew’s, Pickering. The dedication was 
delivered in English and Gaelic by the 
author. The Ancient Scottish House of 
Gourlie can be found in the national 
libraries of both Canada and Scotland. 


“WHAT DO YOU DO ON A RAINY DAY IN AN ARK?” was the question asked in a 
Promotion Sunday play performed at Clarkson Road Church, Mississauga, Ont., by this 
swinging group from the junior choir. 


PICTURED AT A Chaplains Retreat held at the Royal Military College in Kingston, Ont., 
the first week of June are the chaplains from The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Seen, 
from left to right, are: Maj. Edward Wiley, Capt. Robert Sparks, Maj. Robert Baker, Capt. 
Harvey Self, Maj. Bill MacLellan, Maj. Lloyd Clifton, Lt.-Cmdr. George Zimmerman and 
Rev. James Peter Jones, convener of the Chaplaincy Committee of the PCC. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Dunedin, Ont., honoured retiring clerk of 
session, W. D. (Bill) McLeod recently. A plaque with a message written by elder Larry 
Halliday paid tribute to Bill, to the pioneers who helped build our country, and to past 
members of Knox Church. A crimson maple tree was also planted to commemorate Bill’s 
dedicated service to the congregation. Pictured, left to right, are: Larry Halliday; Andy Van 
Ryn, Jean Rowbotham, new clerk of session; Rev. Sandy Wessel; W. D. McLeod. 
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People and Places 
continued 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF Knox, Magnetawan, St. Andrew’s, 
Burk’s Falls and Knox, Sundridge, Ont., held a surprise celebration 
for Revs. Freda and Graham MacDonald on the occasion of their 
40th wedding anniversary. First, the congregations arranged to 
bring the MacDonald children home for a surprise visit: Anne 
from Vancouver; Jim and wife Terri and family from Rankin Inlet, 
NWT; Bill and wife Linda from Oxford, N.S. Then, they arranged 
a tea and reception attended by approximately 600 people, 
followed by a family dinner. To mark the occasion, each of the 
MacDonald children received an oil painting. Graham and Freda 
are pictured receiving some of the guests. 


A NEW ELECTRIC PIANO was donated to Knox Church, 
Tiverton, Ont., by Donald J. MacDonald in memory of his wife 
Geraldine. Frank Beane of Orangeville, Ont., was guest pianist, 
assisting church organist, Debbie Stanton. Rev. Donald Sinclair of 
Orangeville, a friend of the MacDonalds and the son of a former 
minister of Knox, assisted the current minister, Rev. Alex Mitchell, 
in the dedication service. Pictured are Donald MacDonald and 
Frank Beane. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated recently in 
memory of Aileen Stewart at St. Andrew’s Church, Markham, Ont. 
Aileen was a member of the church choir for 55 years and had 
spent more than 40 years teaching. The window was the gift of her 
sisters, Margaret Stewart (second from right) and Jean Konchak, 
and nephew, Dr. Peter Konchak, who are pictured with Rev. 
Samuel M. Priestley. 


A PRESENTATION 

Dorothy Robertson by Bill Core, clerk of session, on behalf of St. 
Laurent Church, St. Laurent, Quebec. The Robertsons have moved 
to Nova Scotia where Bruce has assumed duties as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Westville. 


EACH YEAR FOR the past three years, Cathy Ingram has been 
bringing her Grade 11 French class from Woodland Christian High 
School, Breslau, Ont., to worship at St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec 
City, during their field trip to the city. Cathy and one of her 
students from this year’s class of over 30 are pictured with clerk of 
session James Williamson, his son Anthony, and Russell Walker, 
member of the board of managers. 
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AT A CONGREGATIONAL DINNER in May, St. Andrew’s Church, Stratford Ont., 
celebrated the completion of a capital funds project totalling over $450,000. During the 
dinner, Rev. James and Carol Dickey were presented with gifts (a set of stoles, a figurine 
and a bouquet) commemorating their 25th wedding anniversary and the 2Sth anniversary of 

Jim’s ordination. Pictured, left to right, are: Pat Million, clerk of session; Margaret Steele, NEIL AND SHEILA JARVIN celebrated 
deputy clerk; Jim and Carol Dickey. 50 years of marriage with an Open House 
on August 22 in Memorial Presbyterian 
Church Hall, Sylvan Lake, Alta. Neil is 
senior elder of the congregation, having 
been a member of session for about 40 
years. Sheila has served on the board of 
Managers as church secretary-treasurer, 
taught Sunday school (often filling in as 
superintendent), and was secretary- 
treasurer of the Ladies Aid. The Jarvins’ 
three sons and their families were on hand 
for the celebration. 


ON THE OCCASION OF the 65th anniversary of the dedication of the sanctuary, Knox 
Church, Harvey Station, N.B., recognized the contribution of its senior members with the 
presentation of certificates in “The Knox Society” to all members and adherents 65 years 
of age and older. In addition, plaques were presented to elders who had served 40 years or 
more. Pictured, left to right, are elders George Wood, Willis Moffitt, Cleighton Little, Fred 
Little and Willis Swan. 


A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY was 
held recently at Knox Church, Tiverton, 
Ont., to launch officially the renovations to 
the church building which will make it 
readily accessible to people’ with 
disabilities, as well as providing more 
space and washrooms. Assistance has been 
: obtained from the province’s Access 
| Program. Pictured, left to right, are: John 
" - ; i Ward, convener of the building committee; 
ON CANADA DAY, approximately 130 members and friends of St. Columba Church, Rev. Alex Mitchell; Allan Evans, 


Parkesville, B.C., gathered to celebrate Canada’s 125th birthday with a congregational representing the session. 

barbecue. There were many activities to suit every age group. Pictured, left to right, are: 

Gordon and June Watson, Betty and Bill Smith, and Sharon and Michael Hayward, who 

were the event’s organizers. The cake was made by June and decorated by Gordon. CJ 
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Larry Brice becomes 
travelling Presbyterian 
evangelist 


oe 


Kirk Brown, The Haldimand Press 


Dr. Larry Brice, for the past 12 
years minister of Chalmers Church, 
Walpole, and Knox Church, Jarvis, 
Ontario, has resigned from the 
pastoral charge to become a full- 
time evangelist. 

In an interview in the Haldimand 
Press, Brice stated he felt God had 
called him into full-time evangel- 
istic ministry in much the same 
way God had called him previously 
to be minister of the Chalmers and 
Knox congregations. He also 
pointed out that, now as then, his 
call has the approval of presbytery. 

As an evangelist, Larry Brice 
wants to persuade people that 
Christ died for their sins, and that 
they should repent and publicly 
obey Christ. “This kind of evan- 
gelism,” he feels, “can lead to 
church growth and the revival of 
congregational witnessing, service 
and outreach.” 

While allowing that many of 
today’s televangelists have “brought 
disgrace to the name of evangel- 
ism,” Brice says his mission is 
similar to theirs in “the issuing of 
the public invitation to come to 
Christ for abundant and eternal 
life.” 

Dr. Brice plans to support him- 
self financially through the givings 
at his crusades and through private 
donations. He will still be 
accountable to the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, to which he will present 
an annual financial and statistical 
report. The presbytery will also be 
represented on the board of dir- 
ectors for his ministry. 


NEws 


PCT condemns government’s 
“One China” policy 

Following the announcement that 
Korea had severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan, the Church and 
Society Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan (PCT) 
issued a Statement condemning the 
government’s “One China” policy, 
and called for a reassessment of its 
contradictory stance. 

The committee’s statement 
accuses Taiwan’s leaders of rigidly 
clinging to its stand of representing 
China in public, while at the same 
time pursuing a policy of dual re- 
cognition of both Taiwan and 
China in international organiza- 
tions such as GATT and the Olym- 
pics. 

The statement says the Korean 
decision shows, once again, the 
absurdity of Taiwan’s claim of 
sovereignty over China, Tibet and 
Mongolia. The PCT committee re- 
affirms its belief that there is one 
China and one Taiwan, each with 
independent representation. It 
also calls on the people of Taiwan 
to awaken to their country’s in- 
creasingly isolated place in the 
international community. 

The statement concludes that the 
government’s foreign policies 
should be decided only after the 
entire population is allowed to 
discuss them openly and express 
their views through a public refer- 
endum. (Taiwan Church News: 
Occasional Bulletin) 


Laszlo Tokes on hunger- 
strike: demands truth about 
killings 


Bishop Laszlo Tokes of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church in 
Romania, whose protest and 
leadership sparked the revolu- 
tionary tide which toppled the 
Ceausescu government, began a 
hunger-strike September 2, de- 
manding justice for all victims of 
the 1989 revolution. Tokes is 
calling on all “free democratic 
States” to support his cause. 

In particular, Tokes is asking for 
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truth and justice concerning the 
death of more than 1,000 people 
killed during the uprising which 
ended the Stalinist Ceausescu’s 
regime. The perpetrators of the 
mass murders must be held 
accountable, he says. 

The bishop is also calling for 
investigations into: the acts of 
violence at Tirgu Mures and Bu- 
charest; the death of two leaders of 
the Timisoara Reformed Church; 
and the persecution of the congre- 
gation and its leaders. In addition, 
Tokes wants the people con- 
demned at the “anti-Hungarian 
show trials” at Tirgu Mures, Dealu 
and Zetea to be released. 

Hundreds of ethnic Hungarians 
and Romanians packed the small 
Reformed Church building in 
Timisoara on September 7 to hear 
Tokes and other prominent local 
religious leaders give sermons in 
both Hungarian and Romanian. 

Nicolae Corneanu, head of the 
Romanian Orthodox Church in 
Timisoara’s surrounding Banat 
region, echoed the Hungarian 
bishop’s plea for justice in his 
sermon. “So many questions have 
been left unanswered . . . Sooner 
or later those answers have to be 
given,” the Orthodox leader said. 

The Timisoara Reformed Church 
witnessed the beginning of the 
1989 revolution when thousands of 
people rallied there to defend the 
pastor from eviction by the security 
police. Tokes began his hunger- 
strike by locking himself in that 
same church. (Sources: Corvin 
History Society News Release; The 
Globe & Mail) 


B.C. congregation’s housing 
project now on market 

The congregation of St. David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C. is now at 
the marketing stage of its 39-unit 
condominium project. Located 
next to St. David’s new church 
building, the project is similar to 
those of three other congregations 
(Lutheran, Mennonite and Pente- 
costal) in Kelowna, but unlike its 
predecessors, its one-, two- and 


three-bedroom units are available 
to anyone, not just seniors. The 
condominiums will be sold at mar- 
ket value. 


Konrad Raiser elected general 
secretary of WCC 


WCC photo. 


The general secretary-elect of the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) 
is no Stranger to the building 
where, beginning in January, his 
new Office will be located. Konrad 
Raiser started work at the Ecu- 
menical Centre in Geneva in 1969 
with the WCC’s Faith and Order 
secretariat. Four years later, he 
was named deputy to then-general 
secretary Philip Potter, a post he 
held until October 1983. Elected 
the WCC’s fifth general secretary 
by its 150-member Central Com- 
mittee, Raiser will succeed Emilio 
Castro as chief executive officer of 
the WCC and head of its 270 staff 
members. 

Since returning from Geneva 
nine years ago to teach theology 
and ecumenics at a German uni- 
versity, Raiser has continued to be 
involved with the World Council 
— most recently as an adviser to 
the WCC’s world convocation on 
Justice, Peace and Integrity of 
Creation (Seoul, 1990) and as a 
delegate to the Seventh Assembly 
(Canberra, 1991). (EPS) 


Social conscience not related 
to theological direction 

A study of liberal and conservative 
congregations in the United States 
shows theological slant has little 
impact on the social ministries of 
the congregation. The study also 
undermined the perception that a 
conservative membership is resist- 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


1, 


ST. ANDREWS CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The applicant must be an Ordained Minister, capable of providing 
leadership in the areas of Christian Education and Church Growth, and 
possess demonstrated skills in nurturing small groups, ministering to 
young adults, developing new programmes, and creating communication 
strategies. For more information about the opportunity within this historic 
congregation in downtown Toronto, please contact: 
The Staffing Committee 
St. Andrew’s Church 
75 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5J 1W9 
416-593-5600 
"The people of St. Andrew’s are called by God 
to serve in faith, hope and love in the core of Toronto." 


STAINED GLASS 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND : a 
Custom Designed Memorial 


CLERICAL : ; 
VESTMENTS Windows and Restorations 
Write D. MILNE OBATA STUDIOS 
3075 Sartelon St. 11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 


St. Laurent. Quebec 
H4R 1E6 


FUND RATLSING | 


Learn how to maximize your fund raising profits! 

QO A very practical guide to fund raising written by a very 
experienced fund raiser 

Q Journey through actual fund raising cases that have 
generated thousands of dollars for many organizations, 
churches and schools 

QO From a few hundred dollars to several hundred thousand 

dollars, we will show you the way - step by step! 

No longer will hard efforts be wasted on small returns 

Learn to avoid common mistakes others have made 

A truly valuable book for all involved in fund raising 

Our attractive book is only $17. + $1.19 GST = $18.19 

including postage and handling, a small price to pay for 

an investment that can net thousands more dollars! 

Q A full money back guarantee if not completely satisfied! 

Just return the book within 10 days of receipt. 


M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


fe) (6) Tele ye 


To receive this special book on fund raising, send $18.19 

by cheque or money order. 

Name: Prov: 

Address: 

Cilyhs eh cee ORAS: Biv MES EOP Code: 

Please send order (along with payment) to: 
Brantford Educational Services 


6 Pioneer Place, Brantford, ON, N3R 7G7 
Fax: (519) 756-6534 
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November 1967 (25 years) 


God who, by immigration 
from every continent fed, 

a many-blooded nation 

in Canada has bred: 

teach us communication — 
of words and of the heart — 
that in confederation 

each tribe may play full part. 


— from “a hymn for 
facing our second century” 
by Stuart B. Coles 


November 1942 


St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, Nfld. 
1842 


The Hundredth Anniversary of the 
oldest Presbyterian Church in 
Newfoundland was observed in 
September. The ceremonies began 
with an old-time service with pre- 
centor, readers, beadle, etc., on 
Friday evening, Sept. 11th, which 
was largely attended by the con- 
gregation and public generally. 
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November 1917 (75 years) 


Religious Freedom in Russia 

A remarkable feature of the Rus- 
sian revolution is the proclamation 
of religious freedom. The provi- 
sional government has repealed all 
laws limiting the rights of Russian 
citizens as to creeds and religions. 

This puts an end to religious per- 
secution, which has been common 
in Russia, and will mean much not 
only to the Jews, but to Protestant- 
ism as well. 


November 1892 
(100 years) 


The Record is published by the 
church for the church. It is not for 
the profit of any but for the good 
of all. Every member of the 
church has an interest in it. It is 
your paper. It should be in every 
family. How far shall that be real- 
ized? 

There are two ways of circulating 
it, by subscription, and by the ses- 
sion or managers ordering it for 
each family and paying for it from 
the church funds. 

The former method involves a 
great deal of tedious work from 
year to year. Many forget to sub- 
scribe. . . . Often not more than 
half the people take it, and those 
who do not are the ones that need 
it most, and in this way it fails in 
some measure of its mission. 

By the latter method, there is 
scarce any additional demand upon 
the giving of the congregation. 
Instead of subscribing for it, mem- 
bers give a little more to the 
church funds, and pay for it in that 
way. There is no trouble or work 
in canvassing for it. Careless fam- 
ilies get it that otherwise would 
not. It is a missionary agency to 
do them good, and the congrega- 
tion, and the church at large will 
profit by their added interest. 
From a merely financial stand- 
point, it would pay many a congre- 
gation to put the Record into every 
family. But the great benefit that 
would result would be the good 
that it would help to do among the 
“unattached half.” 
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ant to the ideas of more liberal 
pastors. 

Ministers in the survey under- 
estimated the willingness of their 
people to engage in social ministry. 
The study concluded that pastoral 
perceptions of such a difference 
may be a barrier to developing 
such ministries. 

Social activism is more accurately 
indicated by two other factors — 
location and self-image. Churches 
located in urban settings are usu- 
ally more involved in social minis- 
tries. And congregations that view 
their own history as activist usually 
continue being active. Those that 
regard their history as less activist 
follow that path. 

The survey was conducted among 
congregations from 14 denomina- 
tions in the midwestern U.S.A. It 
was published in the Yearbook of 
American and Canadian Churches 
1992" (REGINE} 


Why baby boomers leave 
church 

Baby boomers who left mainline 
Protestant churches did so mostly 
because of confusion over their 
religious beliefs. 

So says a preliminary version of a 
study of baby boomers who were 
raised in the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.). According to the study, 
most of those who are unchurched 
today believe no one church or 
religion has a corner on the truth. 
Furthermore, the Presbyterian 
Church is partly responsible for 
this belief because of its liberal 
approach to ecumenism and free- 
dom of conscience. 

“Today, Presbyterians (and other 
mainliners) should not bemoan the 
lack of faith and church commit- 
ment exhibited by their youth, 
since they have no one to blame 
but themselves,” the study says. It 
adds that for the past few decades, 
leaders of the 2.9-million-member 
denomination “repeatedly chose 
openness and cosmopolitanism, 
and in doing so weakened their re- 
ligious plausibility structure.” 

Researchers Dean Hoge of Cath- 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 
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\\ 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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> JinOUGGESTION BOX 


The Stationary Offering Box 


T.. congregation of Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church in London, 
Ontario, completed a four-month trial period in which it did not pass 
offering plates during any regular service of worship. The reasons for this 
are rooted in the community surrounding the church. Many people in 
east-end London have been hard hit by the recession. We hoped this 
practice would send the community a message that they could worship 
God without being embarrassed by having no money to put on the plate. 


Leading up to this decision, 
arguments were heard both pro 
and con. 

Those favouring the experiment 
felt it would send a message of 
welcome to people facing financial 
difficulty. More time would be 
available for other worship activ- 
ities. They pointed to historical 
precedent — some congregations 
in the Church of Scotland have 
never passed an offering plate. 

Unfamiliarity with this way of 
doing things was the main argu- 
ment of those opposed to the ex- 
periment. One person said it was 
“like paying to get into a movie.” 
Some wondered if visually im- 
paired people would find the plate. 
Others worried that contributions 
might decrease. Still others won- 
dered if open plates provided a 
greater opportunity for thieves. 

In the end, the session initiated 
the experiment. Offering plates 
were placed near the entrance to 
the sanctuary. They were brought 
forward for dedication as usual so 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHOGRCH 
BUILDING CORPORATION 


HAS MOVED. 


that people 
would still 
feel their 
offering has 
been set 
aside for 
special use. 


At the conclusion of the four- 
month period, the session reviewed 
the results of the trial and decided 
the practice should continue. The 
level of giving did not decrease. 
Some discomfort was felt within 
the congregation. What’s more, a 
small increase in attendance can be 
directly attributed to this prac- 
tice.] 


For more information, please write to 
Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 608 
Hamilton Road, London, Ont. NSZ 1S9 or 
call (519) 453-0600. 


Our new address is: 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, ON. M3C 1J7 


Telephone: (416) 441-1111 
Fax: (416) 441-0355 
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olic University in Washington, 
Benton Johnson of the University 
of Oregon in Eugene and Donald 
Luidens of Hope College, Holland, 
Michigan, believe the results of 
their study might apply to people 
raised in other mainline Protestant 
denominations. 


a 
‘‘Robemakers ae Tailors Since 1842" 
HARCOURTS 


CE RO0 Th oD 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Interlocking chairs 
with book racks 
instead of pews. 

Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Pulpits 
Folding & Stacking 
Tables. 


Peter Kepple Sales Ltd. 

3/7 Charles Tupper Drive 

West Hill, Ont. MIC 2A8 
Tel: 1-800-565-9701 


Coast-to-coast sales since 1973 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


i@, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


The researchers say their findings 
contradict some common beliefs 
about baby boomers who have left 
churches. Contrary to popular 
conceptions, most of these 
boomers have not joined conser- 
vative or fundamentalist churches, 
Eastern religious groups or new 
cults. “The main problem lies 
deeper, in the realm of beliefs — 


VACATION PACKAGES 
TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, GRENADA, ST. LU- 
CIA, BARBADOS, ANTIGUA, ST. KITTS, ST. 
MAARTEN, JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC, MEXICO, CUBA, VENEZUELA, COSTA 
RICA, CRUISES, COACH TOURS, SPECIAL 
AIRFARES (worldwide). 

Inquire about our one and two week winter 
packages for individuals and groups. 

For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
duly 4 to August 14. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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especially relativism, universalism, 
and the scarcity of religious 
authority,” the report States. 
“Even though almost everyone felt 
the need for personal meaning and 
spiritual life, the majority were 
confused about where to find it.” 
(RNS) 


You still can’t trust it 
Protestants in North America 
probably wouldn’t recognize the 
verse that inspired Christopher 
Columbus to come to their shores. 
It is Il Esdras 6:42 from the 
Apocrypha. It states: “On the 
third day you commanded the 
waters to be gathered together in a 
seventh part of the earth; six parts 


you dried up and kept so that} 


some of them might be planted 
and cultivated and be of service to 
you.” 

That verse led Columbus to 
believe that, given a fair wind, he 
could probably sail the distance 
between Europe and Asia in just a 
few days. The verse has it wrong, 
however. Water makes up about 
70 per cent of the earth’s surface, 
rather than one-seventh as Colum- 
bus mistakenly believed. (RNS) 


Brave new role models 
Americans rate computers and 
technology higher than churches as 
sources of positive influence on the 
country, according to a Times 
Mirror survey. The national survey 
was conducted as part of a series 
of election-year polls in the U.S. by 
the Times Mirror Centre for the 
People & the Press in Washington, 
|ONGs 

Asked to choose from a list of 
U.S. groups that are having a 
generally good or bad influence on 
“the way things are going in this 
country,” 85 per cent of the re- 
spondents said churches have a 
good influence. This placed reli- 
gious institutions ahead of most 
other groups on the list, including 
environmentalists, newspapers, the 
courts and Congress. However, 
churches ranked third in the survey 
— behind people who ran their 
own businesses who received a 91 
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JACK, ANNA MARIE (BRELL). The 
following survivors were omitted from the 
obituary printed in the October issue: 
sons William (Stellarton, N.S.), Ronald 
(Little Rock, Ark.), Howard (Dartmouth, 
N.S.); daughters Frances Baines (Kings- 
ton, Ont.), Sheila Potwin (Toronto), 
Barbara Jack (Amherst, N.S.); 26 grand- 
children, 10 great-grandchildren. 

MacKENZIE, REV. ALLAN G., 75, former 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Fort Coulonge, 
Que., died in Ottawa on August 19. 

Following graduation from Colgate 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Allan 
MacKenzie served at Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont.; as professor of English 
literature at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio; and as Presbyterian minister in 
McCutchenville, Ohio. In 1980, he was 
called to St. Andrew’s, Fort Coulonge and 
Bristol Memorial Church, Que. He spent 
his summers at his childhood home at 31 
Mile Lake in Bouchette, Que. 

Allan MacKenzie was predeceased by 
wife Barbara (Cuddeback) and is survived 
by daughters Anne and husband Neil 
Riedel (Melmore, Ohio), Jean MacKenzie 
and husband David Namie (Lansing, 
Mich.), son Allan and wife Donna 
(Ottawa) and five grandchildren. 

TAN, REV. SU-TI, died on September 23 
in California. He was the principal of Tam 
Kang Middle School in Tamsui, Taiwan, 
for many years and was well-known to 
many Canadian Presbyterians. Su-Ti’s 
name was almost synonymous with Tai- 
wan. 

TAYLOR, REV. DR. ROBERT LEISH- 
MAN, 82, retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died in 
Edmonton on July 19. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, Robert 
Taylor was raised by devout parents in 
Orillia, Ont. He began his studies at the 
University of Toronto in 1929, graduating 
with the BA degree from University Col- 
lege in 1933. He studied theology at Knox 
College and graduated in 1936. He 
received the DD degree from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto in 1961 and the same year 
was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

Taylor’s gifts of preaching, teaching and 
healing began in Lenore, Man., where he 
was ordained. While serving next at Innis- 
fail and Olds, Alta., he met and married 
Jean Findlay. Together they served in 
Indian Head, Sask.; St. John’s, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., for over 25 years; West Van- 
couver Church, Vancouver; and Eastmins- 
ter, Edmonton until his retirement in 
1982 after 46 years of service. He was 
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per cent favourable ranking, and 
computers and technology, ranked 
positively by 87 per cent. (The 
Christian Century)(] 


DEATHS 


regarded for his integrity, challenging 
sermons, pastoral care, emphasis on 
Christian education and sense of humour. 
A Pauline scholar, he could recite 
chapters from memory. 

Robert Taylor is survived by wife Jean; 
sons Robert, John and Lundy; daughters 
Pat and Nan; 13 grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 

WALKER, DR. RUBY R.., retired deacon- 
ess of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Calgary on July 22. 

Ruby Walker was born in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, and came to Canada as 
a young child with her parents, Rev. 
Andrew and Mrs. Walker. Her service 
with the church spanned over 50 years 
and took her throughout Canada. Her 
work involved isolated rural communities, 
inner cities, nursing homes, prisons, 
churches and Sunday schools. In March 
1973, she was appointed Director of 
Christian Education in Grace Church, 
Calgary, where she served until her 
retirement in 1988. 

In 1978, St. Stephen’s College, Edmon- 
ton, conferred on her the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity (honoris causa) “as a 
Frontier Christian, rural, inner city, 
suburban and demonstrably the foremost 
female home missionary indigenous to 
Western Canada to have served her 
denomination throughout the middle half 
of the 20th century.” Many other honours 
were conferred upon her, both within and 
outside the church. 

Ruby Walker is survived by her sisters 
Vi Bothamley and Doreen Ayre of Ed- 
monton, and many nieces and nephews. 

WINN, REV. CHARLES ALFRED, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Toronto on April 4. 

Charles Winn, known as “Chuck” to his 
colleagues, was born and raised in 
Toronto. He graduated from Knox Col- 
lege and was ordained at Morningside 
Presbyterian Church in 1949. His first 
years were served in Nova Scotia. He then 
returned to Ontario to marry Margaret 
Jean McDougall in 1951 and settle in 
Lucknow. Winn has also served at Dixie, 
St. Catharines and Monkton-Cranbrook in 
Ontario. In this community, he helped 
found the Boy Scouts of Canada. 

Although illness forced him to retire at 
an early age, he still retained a desire to 
help people and concentrate his energy on 
others who were hospitalized. 

Charles Winn was predeceased by wife 
Margaret Jean (1987) and is survived by 
brother Frank (Arlington, Va.), son David 
and family (Mississauga, Ont.) and 


daughter Marsha (Toronto). 

ALGUIRE, RAY, 78, longtime member, 
faithful elder, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
July 4. 

BEATTY, HERBERT, 77, faithful elder 40 
years, York Memorial, Toronto and Iona 
Church, Willowdale, Ont., Aug. 12. 

CAVANAGH, CHRISTINE MURDOCK, 
94, longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Sept. 5. 

CONDIE, HARRIETT, 103, faithful, life- 
long member and supporter, Knox, 
Manotick, Ont., Aug. 25. 

DUNS, CRAIG, 70, lifelong member, faith- 
ful elder, Caledonia Church, Caledonia, 
Ont., Sept. 9. 

DYMOND, HARRY “SCOTTY,” longtime 
elder, Thornhill Church, Thornhill, Ont., 
Sept. 19. 

EHGOETZ, JUDGE WARREN A., past 
member, convener board of managers, 
elder, trustee, Knox, Stratford, Ont., Aug. 
Ul 

ESDALE, HUGH, 81, longtime member, 
faithful elder, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Feb, 13. 

GIBSON, GORDON ALEXANDER, 98, 
lifelong faithful Presbyterian, elder many 
years, Knox, Gorrie, Ont., Aug. 10. 

HIBBS, FREDERICK JOSEPH, faithful 
member, St. Giles, Cambridge, Ont., Sept. 
1; father of Rev. John Hibbs. 

HICKS, CAPT. JAMES, 80, St. Andrew’s, 
Nanaimo, B.C., Sept. 2. 

KENNEDY, MURIEL, 88, longtime mem- 
ber, elder, active in WMS, New St. James, 
London, Ont., Aug. 22. 

MACDONALD, ISABEL MARGARET, 
97, longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Aug. 10. 

MacDONALD, JOHN E., 77, longtime 
elder, Summerside Church, Summerside, 
P.B.ES Sept..14. 

McGINNIS, LEIGHTON GLENN, valued 
member, board of managers, music com- 
mittee, Knox, Grand Valley, Ont.; in 
youth, member of Knox Crossland, Elm- 
vale, Ont., Aug. 25. 

McILRAITH, HON. GEORGE J., faithful 
and diligent elder over 48 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Ottawa, Aug. 19; MP for 32 
years, senator 13 years. 

PORTER, THELMA LILLIAN SODERO, 
St. John’s, Medicine Hat, Alta., July 28; 
mother of Robert Emerson Porter, MP 
for Medicine Hat. 

SHAFFELBURG, HOWARD ALBERT 
“BERT,” 69, longtime active member, 
elder, representative elder, Fallingbrook, 
Scarborough, Ont., Aug. 22. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Jones, Rev. Heather, Doon, Kitchener, Ont., 
Sept. 13. 
Langlois, Rev. Gloria, Briarwood, 


Beaconsfield, Que., Sept. 8. 
Mullin, Rev. Margaret, Knox, Red Deer, 


Alta., July 21. 
INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Dent, Rev. Dr. Jonathan, St. John’s, 


Cornwall, Ont., March 1. 

Human, Rev. Andrew, Knox, Walkerton, 
Ont., June 25. 

Jones, Rev. Heather, St. Paul’s, Winchester; 
Knox, Mountain, Ont., Sept. 23. 

Langlois, Rev. Gloria, Knox, Belmont; St. 
James, North Yarmouth, Ont., Sept. 20. 

Matic, Rev. Kathleen, Cooke’s, Markdale; 
Burns, Feversham, Ont., July 2. 

McGale, Rev. Barbara, Fingal/Port Stanley, 
Ont. pastoral charge, June 21. 

Savill, Rev. Frances, St. Paul’s, Thornbury, 
Ont., June 23. 

Wild, Rev. Kenneth, St. 
Southampton, Ont., Sept. 24. 

Woensdregt, Rev. Yme, Chalmers, London, 
Ont., Sept. 13. 

VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton; West Point, P.E.I. Rev. Timothy 
Archibald, Box 78, Tyne Valley, P.E.I. 
COB 2C0. 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Central Parish pastoral charge (Clyde River, 
Burnside; Canoe Cove; Churchill; Nine 
Mile Creek), P.E.I. Rev. M. Wayne Burke, 
PO Box 103, Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 
7K2. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. CIN 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 
Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3Mo. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 
1RO0. 

Westville, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod, 37 Mountain Rd., New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 3W4. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese (Mandarin). Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Ross Mackay, 
581 Charon St., Montreal H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa, Gloucester. Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 
343 Bronson Ave., Ottawa L1R 6J2. 


Andrew’s, 


TRANSITION 


Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1 Y 
4K. 

Ottawa, Knox. Rev. A.W. Currie, 2330 
Whitehaven Cres., Ottawa K2B SH4 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Church. Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Samuel Priestley, 143 
Main St. N., Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 
Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas L. 
Crocker, 7 Charles Ct., Barrie, Ont. L4N 

6S8. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. J.G. Smith, PO Box 
1093, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1. 

Collingwood, First. Maj. W.C. MacLellan, 
10 Oren Blvd., Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 
Ont. N2V 1G7. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. William F. 
Duffy, 130 Clergy St. E., Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road. Rev. Kenneth 
Rowland, 24 Stavebank Rd. N., 
Mississauga, Ont. LSG 2TS. 

Orillia, Orillia (St. Andrew’s). Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cres., Barrie, 
Ont. LAN SY6. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 45 McMurray St., 
Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1SS. 

Port Perry, St. John’s. Rev. Ron Van 
Auken, 19 Frost Dr., Whitby, Ont. L1P 
1C8. 

Scarborough, Wexford. Rev. David Murphy, 
20 O’Dell Court, Ajax, Ont. L1S 2W7. 
Sutton West, St. Andrew’s, part-time. Rev. 
Nan St. Louis, 23 Laidlaw St. N., 

Cannington, Ont. LOE 1E0. 

Toronto, Alderwood. Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 
Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Glebe. Rev. Dr. Theodore W. 
Olson, 124 Belsize Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Knox. Rev. G.A. Beaton, Trinity- 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, 2737 
Bayview Ave., North York, Ont. M2L 
1CS. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Belmont, Knox; North Yarmouth. Rev. 
Leslie Files, 760 Wellington St., London, 
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Ont. N6A 383. 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 383. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Jan Raeburn-Gibson, 
General Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 
2A0. 

Durham, Durham Church; Priceville, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew Human, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont. NOG 2V0. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1V5S. 

Hamilton, Erskine. Rev. Caroline Lockerbie, 
659 Geneva Park Dr., Burlington, Ont. 
L7N 3Cz2. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. 
Thomas G. Vais, c/o Caledonia 
Presbyterian Church, 117 Argyle St. N., 
Box 1525, Caledonia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 
Ont. NOK 1Mo. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway Church, 
Rockway. Rev. Hugh Jones, Drummond 
Hill Presbyterian Church, 6136 Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 1T1. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. John Duncan, 
149 Watson St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 6T9. 

Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 4S4. 

Sarnia, St. Giles. Rev. T.A. Rodger, 120 S. 
Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Shakespeare, Shakespeare Church; North 
Easthope, Knox. Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 
Wallace Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W 1L5 
(519) 291-4151. 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 

Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and 
Lockport Community churches. Dr. 
Michael H. Farris, 61 Picardy Place, 

Winnipeg R3G 0X6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
5CO. 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Bruce Gourlay, PO Box 514, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V SR8. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive. Rev. Tom 
Brownlee, 143 Wedge Rd., Saskatoon S7L 
6P9. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath Church, Dunleath, 
Sask. Rev. Joanne N. Slote, Box 730, 909 
Alice St., Grenfell, Sask. SOG 2BO0. 

Synod of Alberta 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 


a er 
— 


T8V 5B3. 

Edmonton, Dayspring. Rev. George 
Johnston, 5703-52 Ave., Beaumont, Alta. 
T4X 1BS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-5th Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J 0W6. 

Red Deer, Knox. Rev. Allen J. Aicken, 
5336-60th St., Rocky Mountain House, 
Alta. TOM 1T4. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Tumbler Ridge, St. Paul’s Shared Ministry 
Church. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 
76th Ave., Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 0C5 
or Rev. Ian Morrison, Secretary, Canada 
Ministries, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2B2E1, 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 

Vernon, Knox. Rev. Doug Swanson, 921- 

20th St. N.E., Salmon Arm, B.C. VIE 

21e2; 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Address of YOUR Church. 


1. OLD ADDRESS: Apt. # 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving date 


ADDRESS CHANGE 
Attach an OLD address label OR — PRINT Name and 


eee ot soe oceaixtn SandcesswesSeapaetitvae: «<trace-s.CONGs{ COMGsitee ees, 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD ; 
Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 

2 Medical Doctors 
(General Practice, 
Surgery); Person’ with 
social work or minister 
with pastoral experience; 
Financial Officer 
ESL Teachers 
ESL Teacher 
Old Testament Professor 
(woman with doctorate) 
Contact: Dr. Marjorie Ross, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Canada Ministries 

Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Francophone Ministers — for Ste. Foy, 
Que., Eglise St-Marc. Contact: Pasteur 
Daniel H. Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Méinistere 
francophone, Casier postal 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2H0. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 


Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks 
retired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, 
Director, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519-824-7898). 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 

Presbytery of Vancouver Island: 

Rev. Robert H. Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., 
Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6, Ph. (604) 248- 
4554; Church address: St. Columba 
Presbyterian Church, 921 Wembley Rd., 
Parksville, B.C. V9P 2E6, Ph. (604) 248- 
2348. 


Africa 


China 
Nicaragua 
Taiwan 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
(Organist/Choir Director) 
Required for Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa. Senior and Junior choirs; four 
soloists/section leads; three manual 
Casavant organ with 43 ranks, 36 stops. 
Inquiries and applications before January 

31, 1993 to: 
The Search Committee 
Ruth Barrie, Convener 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K2P 0C2 
(613) 238-4774 


ORGANS FOR SALE 
Three excellent 2 manual pipe organs for 
sale, one new. We urgently need the floor 
space. Dubay Organs Co. Ltd., 1254 Plains 


Rd. E., Burlington, Ont. L7S 1W6. Tel. 
(416) 634-8831. 


THROUGH PRAIRIE WINDOWS 
160pp; collation of inspirational essays and 
stories; depicts joys, sorrows, humour, 
Spiritual strengths of prairie people. 
Author Susan Conly offers this as an 
appropriate Christmas, birthday, special 
occasion gift; $10 pb., $12 hb. Susan 
Conly, Box 202, Macklin, SK SOL 2C0. 


FOR SALE 


Remember loved ones and shut-ins on any 
occasion with a book of 48 Christian 
poems. Send requests to Mrs. Alice 
Shepard, Box 209, Moorefield, Ont. NOG 
2K0 or call (519) 638-5517. Price $7.00 + 
$1.00 postage. 


NEW FUNDRAISER 


CANADIAN, 
HANDCRAFTED 
CROSS SUNCATCHERS 


7" x 4 1/2" IN DEEP CRIMSON SOLID 
GLASS IN GOLD FRAME 
WITH HANGER. SELVILS 
FOR $10.00 OR MORE 
TO CHRISTIAN FRIENDS. 
GREAT PROFITS 
FOR YOUR GROUP: 
SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE FOR REG. $7.00 EACH. 


SUNBEAM MARKETING 
R.R.1, LORETTO, ON. 
LOG 1L0 

(416) 729-3612 


GIFFEN GLASS 
Antists in Stained Gla 


WRITE: 


e MEMORIAL WINDOWS + 
« EXPERIENCED RESTORATIONS »« 
121 Oxford Street, London, Ont. N6A 1T4 


(519) 661-0545 
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“« |, . let the nations know that they are only human.” 


Read: Psalm 9:11-20 


MEDITATION 


Glenn Inglis 


(Psalm 9:20) 


O. November 11th, I try to rouse my family to go with me to the 
local cenotaph: to hear the pipes, see the veterans and watch the laying 
of the wreaths. For me, it’s a sad and sombre occasion. For my chil- 
dren, it’s an opportunity to think about war and peace. 


I watch the veterans march and 
try to imagine their feelings — of 
pride and comradery, but also of 
sadness and a terrible sense of 
horror that still wakes some in fear 
in the middle of the night so many 
years later. These aged veterans 
tell me in their stubborn silence 
that there is a hell on earth no 
person should have to endure. 

I am one of those fortunate 
Canadians, born after 1945, who 
has never had to face the reality of 
war. At university in the ’60s, I 
shared with my peers a certain 
indignation, as well as more than a 
little arrogance, as we watched our 
American neighbours tear 
themselves apart over Vietnam. 
We are a most fortunate genera- 
tion. There have been and still are 
dozens of conflicts claiming the 
lives of too many _ people 
throughout the world, but we have 
largely escaped unscathed. 

I go to the cenotaph as a tourist, 
but also as a Christian. My silent 
prayer is that my children and their 
generation should not have to en- 
dure what these survivors endured. 
I also pray that my commitment to 
peace and justice should deepen 
and become a central part of my 
life. 

This year, my family will also 
remember riots in Lesotho which 
radically changed our lives when 
we lived there. Fortunately, we 
came through safely. But many 
there, as well as in dozens of other 
nations, are now experiencing the 
horror we call war and civil strife. 

It is always dangerous to over- 
generalize, but it seems to me that 
the curse of the world for centuries 


Remembering war: 
working and praying 
for peace 


has been our commitment to ideol- 
ogies. From mercantilism to colo- 
nialism, from anarchism to na- 
tional socialism, from capitalism to 
communism — we have ever been 
in search of the unifying idea 
which explains all of reality and 
brings the utopia we all desire. 

As the former Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia disintegrate, we are 
witnessing again the growth of a 
rabid nationalism that threatens 
millions of people. Forms of this 
ideology are almost everywhere, 
Canada included. As nations form 
alliances to enhance trade, there is 
the opposing tendency to define 
ever more narrowly what consti- 
tutes a viable nation state. “Ethnic 
Cleansing,” like the “final solu- 
tion,” terrifies us as we think of 
the consequences. 

Where ideology is in ascendency, 
Christianity seems powerless. And 
then Christians begin to kill Chris- 
tians. The world wars, Northern 
Ireland, South Africa and now 
Yugoslavia show this appalling 
tendency to subvert our faith for 
narrow and criminal ideological 
ends. 
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Jesus resisted any attempt to 
mould him into the ideologies of 
first-century Judaism. His radical 
obedience to the Father, as well as 
to the Kingdom, set him apart and 
made enemies all around. Even the 
disciples were disappointed Jesus 
would not opt for the ideology of 
messianism which would have 
made their lives more prominent. 

The Church has allowed itself to 
be subverted by ideology many 
times. And it has paid the price. 
Whenever we bow to human idea 
rather than divine Word, we are in 
critical danger of losing our way. 
Perhaps it is time to rededicate 
ourselves to the reality of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The Kingdom is about justice and 
peace, about dignity and equality, 
about humility and faith, about 
repentance and grace, about for- 
giveness and love. It is not an idea 
and can never be an ideology. It is 
the leaven of life. It witnesses to 
the presence of Christ in the 
world. 

If we are loyal to the Kingdom, 
we will not be seduced by ideology. 
Then we can heed the Psalmist and 
pray that God would remind the 
nations they are only human and 
God does not forget the needy nor 
the hope of the poor. If we are 
loyal to Christ’s Kingdom, we will 
have the courage to act and the 
humility to wait upon the Lord. 


Prayer: 

Your Kingdom come, O God, that 
we may know your justice and 
peace. We thank you for those 
who served and died for our 
nation. And so we dedicate our- 
selves anew to use our freedom in 
the service of Jesus Christ and his 
Church. Amen.) 


Glenn Inglis is minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Langley, B.C. 


Presbyterian Profile 


W... you believe the lady Isabell Vollrath: 


knitting in this picture is totally . * 
blind? Her outlook on life and 

her faith have added so much to Seeing Through Blindness 
our congregation of St. Andrew’s 
at Corunna in Ontario. 

Isabell was born in 1909 in Finch, 
Ontario. In 1934 she married 
Albert Vollrath. They had three 
children: Betty, Donnie and Glen. 
All the children prospered and 
married. Then, her beloved Albert 
and Donnie passed away. 

By 1976, Isabell began suffering 
from failing eyesight. This even- 
tually resulted in total blindness. 
Isabell relied on her faith, trusting 
God would continue to look after 
her. But she did not sit back and 


Isabell 
feel sorry for herself. mare over |40 
Her first attempt to write poetry scarves for 


St. Andrew’s Church, 
Corunna, Ont., 
last year. 


came in 1986. Since then, she has 
composed poems about many as- 
pects of her life. When Isabell is 
moved to write a poem, she can’t 
write it down, scratching out words 
and lines and rewriting them. 
Rather, she puts her ideas on tape, 
a little at a time. Her poems have 
won prizes and been published in 
church bulletins and in the CNJB 
News. 

Since Isabell arrived at St. 
Andrew’s in the summer of 1990, 
many have developed great respect 
and affection for this dear friend. 
How we all love her quick smile 


As I See It 


and her ability to enjoy the little 
things in life. She still knits 
scarves (over 140 for our mitten 
tree last year), and is working on 
an afghan and more scarves for 
this year’s mitten tree. She is also 
faithfully involved with the phone 
ministry for the pastoral care com- 
mittee. Being around her, we 
learn to understand that the things 
we can’t see are the most import- 
ant in life. 

This past Christmas morning, Isa- 
bell received a surprise. Her 
family presented her with her 
poems published in a book. It is 
entitled As J See It from the name 
of her first poem written in 
1986.7] 


How sweet is life each passing day, 
As I travel on my way, 

Meeting friends both old and new; 
Giving life a different view. 


Although their faces I cannot see, 


Their love means very much to me. 


The gentle touch of a loving hand, 


Lets me know you understand. 


So life is sweet each passing day, 
As I travel on my way. 

God has given these friends to me, 
That I through them may see. 


— Isabell Vollrath 
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GIVE a GIFT 


they will open 
11 times next year. 


A gift subscription 


to the 


PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 


Your friends will appreciate the blend of 
religious news, theological reflection and 
prophetic challenge the Record provides 
each month. 


HERE’S MY LIST: | understand each friend will receive a card from the PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD announcing my gift subscription. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


Es I’ve enclosed for =" giftsvateS mir O0s(ii year) (Prices include 
C I've enclosed === for aE ciftstateS2iROON2syeals) G.S.T.) 
El I’ve enclosed_______ for ____gjfts at $31.00 (3 years) 
ES I’ve enclosed for___——s gifts at $17.00 (1 year foreign) 

Donor GIFT 

Name Name 

Address Address 


City, Prov. Postal Code 
GIFT 


Name 


Address 


City, Prov. Postal Code 
GIFT 


Name 


Address 


City, Prov. Postal Code 


Send to: 


City, Prov. Postal Code 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 

M3C 1J7 
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Now 

We are the people of our day to 
whom John the Baptist is speaking. 
He isn’t speaking to people with 
no religious conviction. They can 
carry On any way they want during 
this “holiday season.” They aren’t 
his concern. 

John is speaking to committed, 
church-going people like us. He’s 
yelling “STOP” at us. He’s chal- 
lenging us to climb off the carousel 
of seasonal madness and to pre- 
pare our hearts and lives for the 
coming of the King. And we can’t 
do it later, when all the shopping 
is finished and the Christmas din- 
ner is prepared. We have to pre- 
pare now. 

— Patricia Van Gelder 


As a Little Child 
Children grasp easily the mystery 
of Christmas, even though that 
mystery is so deep not even an 
adult will ever fathom it com- 
pletely. To understand Christmas, 
in some ways, we must remain 
children all the time. 

— Pope John Paul II 


Christmas is for Sinners 
Christmas is a time for us to go 
back home to a church and to take 
some other sinner with us. 

— A. C. Forrest 


The Human Calvin 
I consider it the highest honour to 
be thus reproached by a man so 
proud and so absorbed in his own 
delusions. 

— John Calvin 


Politics and Preaching 
Next to the preaching of the word 
of God, there is nothing nobler 
than the art of politics. 

— Paul Martin 
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GLEANINGS 

Baby Talk 

My friend David Steinmetz, who 
makes it his business to know who 
said what, tells me that Luther said 
it: when God speaks to humanity, 
he always speaks in baby talk. 
God does this, says Luther, be- 
cause God is love. Therefore, he 
never forgets that no matter how 
old or how big we become, we are 
still helpless, dependent, unknow- 
ing babes so far as our faith is 
concerned. ... 

All subsequent chatter of learned 
theologians, says Luther, is but a 
series of footnotes on the primal 
baby talk. This later, abstracted, 
generalized reflection must not 
deafen us to the first, simple, child- 
like ways in which God speaks to 
us. When it does, we begin com- 
plicating the faith, talking big, 
claiming to know more than we 
have experienced, forgetting our 
essential condition, smothering the 
elemental power of it all. Babies 
do not have to be told what 
Mommy means by “Cootchie, coot- 
chie, coo.” Love needs no explan- 
ation. 

— William Willimon 


The Irrational Season 
This is the irrational season 


When love blooms bright and wild. 


Had Mary been filled with reason 
There’d have been no room 
for the child. 
— Madeleine L’Engle 


Keeping Christmas Christian 
Christmas took over a pagan celeb- 
ration, and now a non-Christian 
world is trying to make it into a 
purely secular festival again. But 
real Christians will keep Christ, 
and therefore they will keep 
Christmas. . . . Some years ago 
there was a campaign to “put 
Christ back into Christmas,” but 
Christ never left the real Christ- 
mas.... 

— Henry Fehren 
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Where was God at Synod? 
Choose one of the following 
options: 

1. Sent his/her regrets. 

2. Had an appointment conflict 
and attended the United Church 
Conference. 

3. Decided to remain neutral 
until she/he figures out the com- 
plexities of restructuring. 

4. Hiding out in the coffee room. 

5. Mystified by the theological 
lectures, resulting in uncertainty as 
to what he/she should be doing. 

6. Wondering whether it will be 
worth coming next year. 

— Don Corbett 


Number of Farms Diminishes 
In 1951, there were 623,000 farms 
in Canada; in 1986, 293,000 were 
left. The number of farms is 
continuing to drop, steadily, with 
no end in sight. 


Filling in the Details 
One of the exciting things about 
the adventure in Christian living is 
the fact that the whole pattern is 
not revealed to us ahead of time. 
In the providence of God, you and 
I have the glorious privilege of 
filling in the details of the blue- 
print as we live day by day under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
— W. A. Penfield 


If our world were a village of 
1,000 people, there would be 


329 Christians 
174 Muslims 
131 Hindus 


61 Buddhists 
52. animists 


3. Jews 
34 members of other 
religions 
216 without any religion 
564 Asians 
210 Europeans 
86 Africans 


80 South Americans 
60 North Americans 
— Canadian Lutheran, 
March 1992 


FROM THE EDITOR 


“Christmas Christians” 
Deserve a Warm Welcome Too 


John Congram 


A popular seasonal sport among Christians consists of ridiculing so- 
called Christmas and Easter Christians. Each new Advent spawns car- 
toons depicting ministers greeting parishioners at the church door with 
words like, “We’ll look forward to seeing you back at Easter.” Regular 
church attenders are warned to get to worship early during the Christmas 
season so they can get a seat or, at least, avoid sitting in the front pew. 


“Regulars” often resent these 
twice-a-year-attenders who, they 
feel, fail to pay their fair share — 
free-loaders with no sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

But not all seasonal worshippers 
can be categorized as hypocrites, 
unbelievers or free-loaders. Many 
believe and feel deeply — perhaps 
too deeply. Some are the wounded 
ones. Some have been alienated 
from the church for good reasons. 
Others are confused and uncertain. 


Seasonal worshippers 
aren’t all hypocrites 
and free-loaders 


Their appearance at church at 
Christmastime “. . . is often,” as 
Andrew Greeley noted some years 
ago, “a clinging to faith in the face 
of suffering, an act of courage for 
which they ought to be respected 


instead of being patronized.” 

Young people who appear in 
church at no other time in the year 
will often be drawn to a Christmas 
Eve communion. Nostalgia, or a 
response to parents’ wishes, or per- 
haps their own attempt to recap- 
ture something of the goodwill and 
warmth of this season may have 
brought them. But whatever the 
reason, their presence also affords 
an opportunity for them to experi- 
ence the power of the community 
of faith, which may well hasten 
their return in the future. 

Advent is the season when, in the 
spirit of Christ, we invite all of 
these to come home — and to stay 
home, permanently. 


Living Vicariously Through the 


O.. of baseball’s great hitters 


and philosophers, Yogi Berra, got 
it right, at least about this Octo- 
ber’s World Series, when he said, 
“Tt ain’t over "till it’s over.” But, 
finally, it was over. Like true fans 
everywhere, I’m both happy and re- 
lieved. A month of sleepless 
nights and an incessant knot in 
your stomach takes its toll. 

Unbelievers question Christians 
who claim they live through the 
life of someone of different ethnic 
background and culture whom 
they’ve never met. Baseball de- 
votees scoff at such sceptics. They 
do it all year round. During this 
World Series, a city and a whole 
nation lived vicariously through a 
group of Americans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Dominicans and a Jamaican. 
Most of these they will never meet 
or know more intimately than from 
a position 10-deep in a victory 
parade or from the 500-level of 
SkyDome where only numbers not 
faces are visible. 


Toronto Blue Jays 


It is an experience as hard to 
explain to the uninitiated as the 
atonement or sanctification. Why 
strangers become heroes, and their 
victories ours, is more than I can 
understand. But by such myths our 
lives are lived and shaped. 

I have long argued that religion 
and baseball have much in com- 
mon. More than any other sport, 
baseball is made up of remem- 
brance, story-telling, anticipation 
and hope. Especially hope. And 
that leads me to my next point. 

October ’92 could give the un- 
initiated the wrong impression 
about baseball. They might con- 
Clude it is a game of fun and ful- 
filment. They are wrong. The 
major part of baseball consists of 
suffering, relieved only temporarily 
and occasionally when your team 
wins. All true fans are Calvinists. 
Supporters of teams like the 
Seattle Mariners are the truest 
fans. In 17 years, they have only 
once won more games than they 


have lost and seem unlikely ever to 
touch the Holy Grail. Or what 
about the Chicago Cubs, the team 
of my American cousin and Can- 
adian, Fergie Jenkins? Creating, 
perhaps, the most suffering in the 
history of baseball, the Cubs always 
seem capable of snatching defeat 
from victory. 

So you can understand why most 
true fans, despite protestations to 
the contrary, enjoy winter — a 
time to bask in the joys of memory 
and what will be next year. Ah, 
yes, the joy of anticipation — be- 
fore going through this hell again. 

My wife constantly reminds me 
that I care more about the game 
than reason says I should. But this 
year, even she received an unex- 
pected benefit. Long ago, hoping 
to influence the gods, I promised 
to shave off my beard when “we” 
made it to the World Series. I em- 
brace my suffering gladly. [RJ 
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Finding Unity 

In the September ’92 issue, to my 
delight, you published “No Soli- 
tudes” about a visit by the St. 
James congregation of Stouffville, 
Ontario, to the St-Luc congrega- 
tion in Montréal, Québec. 

I appreciate the title you chose 
for it. This holder of a post-gradu- 
ate degree in Canadian Compara- 
tive Literature should have thought 
of it and could not be happier with 
it as Hugh MacLennan is one of 
my favourite writers. 

The return visit to Stouffville, 
mentioned in a footnote, took 
place Thanksgiving weekend and 
was just as moving and enriching 
as the visit in May. I wish other 
communities would open their 
hearts to one another as the St. 
James congregation has done to- 
ward us at St-Luc. I am sure they 
would then know how unity in 
Jesus Christ truly bridges cultural 
differences and opens hearts and 
minds to new friends, to a new 
dimension to life and even to our 
country. 

I have now found that fellowship 
and sense of kinship I had read 
about over the years but had not 
experienced before. 

Monique V. Landa, 
Outremont, Québec 


“Report B” 

I write as convener of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Church Doctrine 
Committee to correct some mis- 
leading information sent across our 


WATSON’S WORLD 


THIS WEAR 1 THINK ‘You 
SHOULD ASK SANTA FOR 
A Book ON POLITICAL 


CORRECTNESS... 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as 
possible. All are subject to 


editing, and should not ex- 
ceed 200 words. Letters are 
intended to provide for the 


wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publi- 
cation, however, does not 
imply endorsement either by 
the RECORD or The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


church by a group calling itself The 
Presbyterian Gay and Lesbian Alli- 
ance. 

I have no idea where this group 
is getting its information regarding 
the internal workings of the 
Church Doctrine Committee. Their 
representation of the process lead- 
ing up to our presentation of the 
Human Sexuality Report to the 
118th General Assembly is some- 
what confused and inaccurate. As 
a result, some believe our commit- 
tee has kept back from the Gen- 
eral Assembly a minority report on 
the subject of homosexuality — 
i.e., Report B as circulated by The 
Presbyterian Gay and Lesbian Alli- 
ance. This is untrue. 

Report B is part of a much 
longer piece of work prepared by a 
sub-committee of the Church Doc- 
trine Committee which also in- 
Cluded representatives of the Board 
of Congregational Life. All of the 
work of this sub-committee, includ- 
ing Report B, was submitted to the 
full Church Doctrine Committee 
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which read, studied, debated, re- 
worked and reshaped all of this 
sub-committee material. This ma- 
terial, plus the input of experts on 
sexuality issues, was fed into the 
Church Doctrine Committee’s final 
report to General Assembly. 

That report is the one printed in 
The Acts and Proceedings which 
General Assembly adopted as an 
interim report to be studied by 
presbyteries and sessions. 

We feel it has been somewhat 
mischievous for The Presbyterian 
Gay and Lesbian Alliance to circu- 
late a small part of an internal 
draft report of one of our sub- 
committees, leaving the impression, 
with some at least, that this was a 
suppressed part of our committee’s 
report to General Assembly. 

Having said this, we do not wish 
to discourage debate within the 
church on sexuality issues in gen- 
eral, or on the vexed question of 
homosexuality in particular. We 
look forward to receiving responses 
to our report from Presbyterians 
from coast to coast. 

Clyde Ervine, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


With the Wicked 

As a church member, I take the 
strongest possible exception to our 
editor giving his verdict on the 
Charlottetown Accord and reasons 
why he was voting “Yes” — views 
published only a few weeks prior 
to the vote, negating any effective 
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dissent or rebuttal. 

Had he written a message urging 
church members to weigh the 
issues and vote according to their 
conscience and best judgement, he 
would have been on much higher 
and firmer moral ground. 

In my view, he owes his readers 
an apology for this unwarranted 
partisanship, which has un- 
doubtedly given offence to many 
Other church members who claim, 
with equal conscience, those of us 
voting “No” will have done so with 
no less love and concern for 
Canada. If Mr. Congram prefers 
the tents of the wicked, that’s his 
affair, but should he blast it from 
the housetops? 

Arthur E. Gregg, 
Sidney, B.C. 


I was disappointed in the stand 
you took in the October Record re 
a “Yes” vote for the Charlottetown 
Accord. I think the church would 
be wise to refrain from taking sides 
in a controversial political issue. 

I would like to point out this 
accord is not about continuing or 
terminating Canada. That’s what 
our government said about 
“Meech.” But it didn’t happen; 
nor will it this time. 

Muriel Malsbury, 
Penhold, Alta. 


Survival of the Fittest 

Your theme of “The Rural 
Church Under Siege” in the Octo- 
ber Record was timely in view of 
present economic conditions. How- 
ever, it must be put into per- 
spective. The rest of the food pro- 
cessing, distribution and retail 
system is also hurting. 

The world is changing. We need 
fewer farmers, processors, distrib- 
utors, retailers and, as a result, 
fewer churches in the farm com- 
munities. This isn’t necessarily 
bad. It’s the law of economics as 
created by the same Supreme 
Being as the One who created the 
laws of gravity, etc. The laws of 
economics will ensure the survival 
of the fittest. Those on the farm 
not able to compete must be aided 


by the rest of us to enter a new or 
better profession by way of retrain- 
ing or relocation. 

Crying the blues won’t cut it in 
today’s world. Remember, no one 
put a gun to the farmer’s head and 
said “You're a farmer.” It’s time 
to wake up and smell the coffee. 
The rest of the Canadian business 
world is as bad, or worse off, than 
farmers. 

Gerry Prins, 
Burlington, Ont. 


You met your objectives for the 
October rural issue in fine style. 
Two articles particularly impressed 
me. 

“A Pastoral Call” by Ivor Wil- 
liams, reporting on Ivan Dambro- 
witz who left a thriving city pas- 
torate to take over a rural charge. 
I also studied the “Recommenda- 
tions of the Task Force on Rural 
and Remote Ministries 1989.” A 
noble effort, but no number of 
Support groups or advanced 


degrees can match the exaltation of 

preaching to a congregation you 

are comfortable with — no matter 
what the milieu. 

Margaret W. Campbell, 

Calgary 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
| am deeply distressed by your 
magazine. There hasn’t been a 
publication whose theological treatises 
I’ve been so offended by, whose candid 
accounts of bickering among church 
groups I’ve been so embarrassed by, 
whose nagging reminders of the needs 
of the world and church I’ve been made 
to feel so guilty by since — well, since 
the New Testament! 


From Icon to Archive 

I hope readers of your October 
issue turned from noting the letters 
protesting relocation of the Mar- 
garet Wilson statue at Knox Col- 
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lege to read the article by Stuart 
Macdonald and to heed its per- 
spective. There have been many 
martyrdoms that have nurtured the 
Christian Church; but do we want 
to symbolize these by a representa- 
tive of a violent familial quarrel 
among Presbyterians who professed 
the same creed? 

For decades, the Margaret statue 
stood in a location that ostensibly 
proclaimed her the symbol of Pres- 
byterian convictions and ethos. I 
regret it was Only toward the end 
of that period, when a banner and 
pulpit fall were presented, that the 
chapel displayed the symbol of the 
Cross. 

Revisioning history is a constant 
interpretive need; it is not at all 
the same thing as revising its best 
attested factual basis, which some 
so-called revisionists may be guilty 
of doing. Was Margaret martyr or 
victim? Admittedly she died for 
her convictions as manifold reli- 
gious devotees and political pat- 
riots, not excluding Marxists, have 
done; and her memory can be re- 
spected for this. What is not am- 
biguous is the perception she was, 
at the least, a victim — a victim of 
male violence and oppression, 
which many at the college eventu- 
ally came to recognize. Of this 
victimization, the daily media serve 
us enough reminders without cel- 
ebrating the shame. 

Tutored in her devout piety by a 
male-dominated society in which 
women’s voices were effectively 
silent, male determinations, written 
and enacted, led to her death, un- 
doubtedly carried out by masculine 
hands. In latter days, she was re- 
surrected by an unknown artist’s 
sentiment to achieve an artistic 
destiny that would most likely have 
caused her to be mortified prior to 
her mortal end, had she foreseen 
the issue. 

In the absence of records, it ap- 
pears Margaret’s statue was posi- 
tioned in the college by the de- 
cision of two men: the donor and 
the principal of the day. The irony 
of this is she enjoyed advanced 
standing in the college long before 
women were admitted to the voca- 
tion which the college exists to 


serve, and before they could reside 
within its walls. 

Margaret’s relocation is simply an 
appropriate reclassification, from 
icon to archive and art-piece. 

W. James S. Farris, 
Ottawa 


I am amazed at the lack of sen- 
sitivity shown in the letters over 
the Margaret Wilson issue. For 
many women with personal his- 
tories of physical and sexual abuse, 
this statue can project the inner 
pain of those relationships on a 
subliminal level. Since Knox Col- 
lege, as a part of its curriculum, 
prepares students to minister in 
such areas, surely the symbolic 
removal of this statue can be un- 
derstood. 

History cannot be rewritten. But 
do not women have the right to re- 
evaluate even the most implicit 
symbols of our violent past? The 
glorification of violence, in any 
context, can hardly be justified. 
May the story of Margaret Wilson 
prompt us to create new symbols 
of peace and wholeness. 

Jacqueline H. Burnie, 
Knox College 


The Hunt 

AS a minister within the PCC, 
and a member of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Anglers and Hunters, I 
take great exception to the column 
by Rev. P. D. G. Kerr in the Oc- 
tober Record in which he argues it 
is unchristian to be involved in 
sport hunting. I felt the article was 
insulting to hunters, and the over- 
all tone was pompous and dripping 
with naive sentimentality. 

I understand and respect people 
who do not choose to hunt out of 
reasons of conscience. What I re- 
sent is someone telling me that if I 
were a real Christian, and under- 
stood the mind of Christ, as Mr. 
Kerr claims to, I would see the 
light and lay down my Winchester 
for a Nikon. I don’t presume to 
change Mr. Kerr’s or anyone else’s 
opinion on hunting, but I'd like to 
bring a few facts to bear on the 
subject. 

Hunting is strictly regulated in 
Ontario, and the laws are designed 


to ensure the health and stability 
of game populations. Mr. Kerr 
feels a hunter’s bullet is cruel. [ 
submit that nature is cruel, and 
that starvation or death by disease 
is more cruel than death by a 
hunter’s bullet. 

The number of deer taken by 
hunters actually ensures a more 
vigorous population of deer, for 
there are fewer of them competing 
for a limited food supply. Due to 
the efforts of the anti-hunting 
lobby, we are seeing programs such 
as birth control drugs for deer 
being discussed in areas where the 
habitat cannot sustain the existing 
numbers, or other expensive and 
silly programs such as relocation, 
when the common sense thing to 
do would be to allow a controlled 
hunt to harvest the excess animals. 

I belong to an archery club where 
many of the members hunt. Most 
of them are dedicated woodsmen 
who love the outdoors and have 
the highest respect for the animals 
they hunt. And, by the way, before 
people can hunt in Ontario, they 
have to take an intensive course 
that teaches hunter-ethics and re- 
spect for the environment, as well 
as hunter safety. Mr. Kerr makes 
it sound as though all hunters are 
a bunch of yahoos blasting every- 
thing in sight. Perhaps he’s seen 
people like this, but please don’t 
tar us all with that brush. 

As to whether Jesus approves of 
hunting, I don’t presume to know 
his opinion on that. I acknow- 
ledge, as a human, I am a predator 
who eats meat. I get tired of 
burgers and chicken; I love wild 
game and the challenge of pitting 
my wits and skill against the an- 
imals I hunt. Perhaps Jesus would 
prefer the company of those who 
eat meat and wear leather, who 
“read their pleasant Bibles bound 
in blood and skin,” but who decry 
the act of hunting and ridicule 
those who do the killing. Perhaps, 
but I don’t think so. I am a 
Christian, a minister of Word and 
Sacraments, and a hunter. I see no 
conflict between those three. ['m 
sorry Mr. Kerr does. 

James McLenaghen, 
Beeton, Ont. 


Does God think less of the an- 
imals and birds we raise and kill 
for food than the ones killed by a 
hunter’s bullet? 

As a hunter and a fisherman, I 
feel closer to God in the woods 
than any place else on earth. I 
don’t ask Jesus Christ to come 
hunting with me; he’s with me 
wherever I go. 

David F. Parmeter, 
Wallacetown, Ont. 


I think it’s a bit much to ask wild 
animals to practise birth control. 
When certain species become over- 
populated, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources takes over. They know 
animal population and set hunting 
limits accordingly. 

If we simply let nature take its 
course, Overpopulated species be- 
come sick and die a slow, painful 
death. Now, that’s not a very 
pretty “picture,” is it? 

Irma Gamble, 
Chatsworth, Ont. 


Not Nasty 

I enjoy Michael Farris’s contrib- 
utions to The UNcommon Lec- 
tionary. But I would like to qualify 
a half-truth that periodically arises 
with preachers. 

Human nature is not “nasty” in 
itself (July/August column). God 
created and Jesus Christ shared 
our human nature. It has been 
wounded in varying degrees by sin, 
and, though our condition is one 
of lostness, we are not inherently 
evil. To love Christ is not to hate 
human nature, but to find it. 

Similarly, the playing off of style 
against substance subtly distorts 
the biblical record. Style which 
conceals a lack of substance is a 
sham (like the preacher who wrote 
in the margin “weak point, pound 
pulpit”); but love, truth and beauty 
are filled with God in both sub- 
stance and style. Anyone who 
reads the Bible can see that God, 
and his servants, know something 
about presentation. Artistic 
people need to know, and be en- 
couraged, that they too can serve 
God, with style and grace. 

David Cooper, 
Coldwater, Ont. 
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D ear Santa: 


I know age 32 is kind of a funny 
time to start writing to you. 

Even before I could write, I had 
my doubts about you. When I 
was young, the trip down our 
chimney ended in the basement 
furnace; and the only way you 
could get up out of the cellar was 
through a trap door, which 
usually had a wringer-washing 
machine sitting on it. Besides, I 
knew the best way to get presents 
was to give a wish list to my 
grandparents, not to a mailbox. 

But now I just have to write to 
you. 

There is something I want for 
Christmas, and you seem like the 
best one to ask. I hope you can 
help me. Actually, I have a bit of 
a list, but I hope it’s not too 
much. I’ve tried to be good this 
year, so I hope you will try to fill 
it. 

1 e I want an electrical failure. 
Not just any kind. Not even the 
kind that comes with ice storms. 
No, I want the public address sys- 
tems in malls to short-out, or 
something, in a way that can’t be 
fixed until the new year. 

It’s not that I’m a music hater, 
you understand. Quite the op- 
posite. I love Christmas hymns. 
But I have grown sick of hearing 
them piped into my ears when- 
ever I go into a mall or large 
store. I feel it is the perfect way 
to ruin my appreciation for music 
that was designed to help me 
celebrate Jesus’ birth. The 
Herald Angels never intended to 
encourage me to shop, and I 
would rather they stopped being 
forced into the job now. That 
kind of electrical failure would be 
a good first step to heavenly 
peace. 


from Andrew Jensen 


A Letter to Santa 
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2. The second thing I want, 
Santa, is for you to cancel all 
your advertising contracts and 
subsidiary rights. I have to admit, 
I’m impressed with your energy 
level. For an old guy of nearly 
1,700 years, you really get around. 

The trouble is that times are 
tough right now. People who are 
out of work don’t need you to tell 
them to go out and buy stuff for 
their kids. They can’t afford it. 
They end up feeling like failures, 
and their children are disap- 
pointed and may even wonder if 
you skipped them because they 
were bad, even though they were 
trying to be good. I hate to think 
about how many people feel this 
holiday is ruined because they 
cannot buy what you encourage 
them to get. It’s a terrible thing 
— to ruin the celebration of the 
Saviour’s birth. 

Besides, you may lose those 
contracts anyway. I don’t know if 
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Revamping 
Santa Claus 
to help 
reclaim 
Christmas 


le 


you've noticed but stores are 
pretty empty this year. In some 
places, there are more pictures of 
you than there are shoppers. 

You are haunting the malls like a 
ghost of Christmas presents. 
Retailers don’t stick with advert- 
isers who don’t produce results. 


3. The third thing I want, 
Santa, may be the most expensive, 
but I really want it. I want you to 
get an image make-over. It’s the 
in-thing these days, you know: all 
sorts of public figures have their 
images improved by consultants. 
Of course, I have a specific new 
image in mind. In fact, it’s an old 
image, One you Started yourself. I 
want you to start by losing some 
weight. I’m not a health nut, but 
that spare tire of yours has only 
been around for the last hundred 
years or so, and it can’t be good 
for you. At least check with your 
family doctor. You can’t be too 


careful. 

You should forget the chimneys, 
too. A more dignified approach 
} wouldn’t hurt. Return to your 
| old wardrobe. Dump the red 
| snowsuit and put on your bishop’s 
robes again. I know, a Presby- 
terian like me shouldn’t be en- 
couraging restoring bishops; but 
at least when you were called 
Saint Nicholas (oh yes, I forgot, 
go back to the old name, too), 
you presented an image of charity 
and concern — of help for the 
poor, the imprisoned and others 
in need. We need those examples 
again. As it is, you are inspiring 
more greed than charity. You 
used to teach us to give; now you 
teach us to expect to receive, and 
to be disappointed if it doesn’t 
happen. 

I’m not blaming you. You 
mean well. But this Christmas 
stuff has not been well managed. 
Your distribution of gifts was 
great for a long time; but when 
the principle of universality was 
applied to it, things got out of 
hand. Go back to giving to those 
who need it most, and let every- 
one else relax. 


4. The last thing I want, Santa, 
is for everyone to find out what 
Christmas is really about: the 
birth of a Saviour, the love of 
God for a struggling and imper- 
fect human race. There is some- 
thing there for everyone, whether 
they can afford presents or not. 

Of course, you can’t give me 
that. That is my job, and the job 
of every Christian in the world. 
But you could help if you didn’t 
make our job harder. If you give 
me the first three things on this 
list, the fourth will come. If you 
don’t, we will just have to keep 
trying. 

I hope you do. 


Sincerely, 
Andrew 


Andrew Jensen is minister of Hamilton 
Road Church, London, Ont. This article 
first appeared in the London Free Press in 
December 1991. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Linda J. Bell 


Christmases Remembered 


S sori with you each month means I must now consider Christmas 


— in mid-October. 


Herein lies a significant dif- 
ference between the generations. 
While adults sense Christmas des- 
cending upon them too soon and 
too often, children complain it 
doesn’t come often enough and it’s 
never going to get here. 

The last few days, I’ve been re- 
calling Christmases when I was a 
child. My favourite memory is of 
Christmas mornings, sometime 
after 4 o’clock. Some combination 
of my sister, brother and myself 
would tip-toe downstairs and then 
assure everyone in loud squeals 
that Christmas had finally arrived. 

Quickly (it was always chilly, with 
the wood furnace down to coals), 
we would gather up the Christmas 


socks and presents, and return up- 
Stairs to deposit everything, includ- 


ing ourselves, in the middle of 
Mom and Dad’s bed. Amidst gig- 
gles and “who goes first?”, the 
Christmas socks were explored and 
the presents opened. 

Within minutes, the room was 
cluttered with discarded paper. It 
was time for warm snuggles and 
light-hearted teasing and tickling. 
Then, Dad would refuel the fires 
and the rest of us would nestle 
back into warm blankets for an- 
other couple of hours. Our minds 
would be filled with thoughts of a 
day spent with cousins, aunts and 
uncles, grandparents and neigh- 
bours, and with wonderful scents 
and great feasting. 

Christmas was always a time of 
wide-eyed wonder and excitement 
for me. There was the suspense of 
eagerly waiting to discover what 
was hidden in the packages. But it 
was always much more. ‘The 
Christmas concert and the carol- 
ling, the stories in Sunday school, 
the coloured lights shining through 


Many of us probably feel Christmas comes fast 
enough without starting the countdown as 


early as October. 
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neighbours’ windows, the prepara- 
tions in the kitchen and the trek to 
find just the right tree — these 
were significant parts, too. Still, 
Christmas means more. 

Christmas continues to be a sus- 
pended moment of wide-eyed de- 
light within the year. At Christ- 
mas, we are reintroduced to the 
story of God loving the world 
enough to risk everything and send 
us God’s own Son. At Christmas, 
I rediscover the reality that God 
loves us and God’s creation with a 
boundary-less and ever-lasting love. 

So many truths flow from the 
Christmas story: in this enormous 
world, God knows and loves you 
and me immeasurably; Jesus is 
God’s word of love and forgive- 
ness, God’s promise of salvation, 
made flesh; amazing things still 
happen in people’s lives when we 
open ourselves to God’s plan, as 
Mary opened herself and gave her 
trust to God. 

Whatever your traditions, may 
you retell and re-enter the story of 
the Christ’s birth. And may this 
season bring you again to wide- 
eyed wonder and delight. 

The blessings of this Holy Season 
surround and uplift you. 


eae 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Jim Taylor 


Signs of New Life 


W. bought our house for the trees in the backyard. Most of the 
houses we looked at had skimpy little backyards, bare to the sun. But 
this one had a deep yard with several sizeable trees. 

There was an aspen, I recall, that shed fluff all over the yard. And a 
black willow that our children climbed. And several tall poplars, shaking 


their leaves against the sky. 

They’re all gone now, those trees, 
replaced by others. The poplars 
died. The willow, growing too big, 
gave way to a maple. A golden 
locust now shimmers where the 
aspen stood. 

Of those original trees, only the 
paper birch remains. When we 
first moved into the house, I could 
look down on it from an upstairs 
window. “I should top that tree,” 
I thought. But I never did. 

So the birch grew, until it 
towered above the roof. When we 
built a patio at the back, we care- 
fully laid the paving around the 
tree. When we bought a barbecue, 
we set it up in the birch tree’s 
shade. We slung the bird-feeders 
from its branches. And when, in 
the last year of our son’s life, he 
had to have a tube implanted in 
his stomach for constant feeding of 
high-calorie nutrition, he screwed 
a hook into a bottom branch of 
that birch. He hung his bag of 
nourishment overhead and con- 
tinued his treatment while enjoying 
the open air. 

We had lots of reasons for loving 
that tree. And for remembering it. 

One winter, when the tree was 
still young and flexible, we had a 
severe ice storm. The glistening 
burden bent its trunk over, like a 
frosty rainbow, like a tree in prayer 
with its forehead touching the 
ground. 

I had read about the effects of ice 
in Robert Frost’s famous poem 
“Birches”: 

“Once they are bowed 

So low for long, they never right 

themselves .. .” 

But I had never seen this before. 


Advent waits 
for 

new life 

— in hope 


I didn’t want to lose our tree. So 
I went out into the backyard that 
frigid morning. Before I went to 
work, I beat the burden of ice off 
our tree, so that it could spring 
back tall and straight again. 

At the time, I wondered if it ap- 
preciated my effort. I suspected it 
might not enjoy being beaten with 
a broom. But the alternative — of 
never being able to straighten up, 
of having to be cut down — was 
much worse. 

Our tree did recover, though it 
retained a permanent tilt to the 
east. 

A summer ago, though, we came 
home from our holidays to find 
our tree had shed most of its 
leaves. They had dried up, turned 
brown, and fallen to the ground. 
The branches stood bare, like 
white skeletal fingers clawing at 
the sky. 

I didn’t cut the birch down, 
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though. The tree harboured too 
many memories to discard hastily. 

In the early fall, cooler and 
wetter weather returned. A few 
green leaves struggled back into 
existence. Our tree put out tiny 
buds that opened into emerald 
green leaves — as if spring had 
come. 

We did everything we could to 
encourage our tree. We watered 
it, fertilized it, watched anxiously 
over it. 

Through the winter, those few 
leaves clung to the bare branches. 
And we clung to hope, waiting for 
spring. Waiting to see if our tree 
would come back to life, would put 
Out new shoots, would thrive once 
more. 

In a small way, I suspect we felt 
much like the Hebrew people, 
waiting for “a shoot to spring forth 
from the stump of Jesse.” Their 
family tree had been cut off. By 
invasions of the Assyrians, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians. By intermar- 
riage. By wrongdoing. 

But still they believed there was 
life in the old roots. The promised 
Messiah could still come. 

Unfortunately, one can never be 
certain about the return of the 
Messiah. Or of a birch tree. One 
can only wait. And hope. 

That is the meaning of Advent — 
the time of waiting. In hope. For 
the coming of new life. 

Nothing that we can do will en- 
sure the coming of that life. No 
amount of fertilizing our faith with 
prayer or worship can guarantee 
results. We cannot buy it with 
generosity, nor earn it with good 
works, nor hasten it with lamenta- 
tion. 

We can only hope. And wait. 

That’s Advent. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 


D.. Christmas-driven editor: 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY II 


Most people are familiar with the disparity in aging between creatures 
such as cats and dogs, and human beings. A two-year-old cat is about 10 


in human years, etc. 


I suspect most people are unaware that editors, too, age on a different 
time scale. But J know, don’t I, dear editor! Though I must yet refuse 
your offer to pay for a tattoo on the back of my hand, I read, marked and 
inwardly digested your battle-cry: “Copy must be on hand six weeks be- 


fore the month of issue!” 

Thus you have been, perforce, in 
a Christmas mood, or mode — 
probably not spirit — for some 
time now. A veritable human 
Newfoundland, you are always in 
another time zone, well in advance 
of we mere mortals. 

So is God resting you merry, dear 
editor? I am rather fond of that 
old carol, now excised from the 
heavy hymn-book edition of our 
Book of Praise. We sang it last 
year at St. Paul’s-by-the-PetroCan 
in a Sunday afternoon Family 
Carol Service to which the presby- 
tery was invited. 

Truth to tell, St. Paul’s isn’t 
where its name suggests yet. There 
is an empty lot by that station, 
waiting, I suppose, for the Vision 
to be Lived. The few folk who 
constitute that fledgling extension 
charge meet in a classroom of an 
elementary school. 

If I were of a suspicious nature, I 
might have thought there was an 
ulterior motive to the invitation to 
presbytery. The young lady who 
ministers there — we'll call her 
Fiona Fitzhenry-Whiteside — has 
been having a hard time persuad- 
ing the established congregations 
in the vicinity to “allocate” some 
of their families to her extension of 
the Kingdom. The suburban faith- 
ful are cultivated and cherished 
almost more than nominations for 
Assembly Moderator, and some of 
our veteran pulpiteers have been 
rather begrudging in following up 
on their official promises of sup- 
port. 

She has been offered two of the 
biggest “whereas wonders” in pres- 
bytery (you know the type: favour- 


Birthday party for 
Jesus mobilizes 
fire department 


ite book Leviticus . . . can stretch 
out a motion to thank the ladies 
for supper into a 10-minute ordeal 
with amendments-to-the-amend- 
ment), three other families cross- 
addicted to whining and to 100 
Huntley Street, and one whiz who 
plays “Climb, Climb Up Sunshine 
Mountain” on a mouth-organ 
while assembling flannelgraph 
board scenes with his free hand. 
But whether or not she had de- 


cided to display the winsomeness 
of her small flock in an attempt to 
boost its allure and its ratings, the 
afternoon proceeded pleasantly 
enough. Being surrounded by chil- 
dren’s artwork displaying the de- 
lights of the multicultural “Winter 
Festival” (we have a _ politically 
correct school board) added to the 
festive atmosphere. And when we 
got to the piéce de résistance, 
people in the congregation were on 
the edge of their seats. (Actually, 
that’s where they were all the time, 
the chairs and desks being what 
they were; but you get the picture.) 
In one corner of the room, at the 
front, a portable blackboard had 
been draped with someone’s table- 
cloth, hiding something on a stack- 
ing table behind it. The mystery 
object turned out to be a birthday 
cake for Jesus; but we didn’t know 
that until after the police came. 
While we were singing from the 
carol sheets, provided free by the 
local dry-cleaning and transmission 
repair establishment, four of the 
St. Paul’s folk took their places 
behind the sheeted blackboard, 


continued on page 12 
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The E H JOHNSON Trust Fund 


invites applications for 


1993 Exchange Visit to 
a Middle East church 


The visit would ideally take place in the Fall of 1993. It would be for a 2-3 
week period, during which time the Visitor would be the guest of the 
Middle East Council of Churches, and one of their member Churches. 


Travel costs will be provided by the Fund: accommodation and some 


food costs will be supplied by the MECC: incidental and other food costs 
will be the responsibility of the Visitor. 


Applications, with background information, and reason for interest in 
this visit, should be sent to: 


The Secretary, EH JOHNSON Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, 
North York, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


on or before February 28, 1993 


ON EDGE ABOUT YOUR 
CHOICE OF SEMINARY? 


WE'LL KEEP YOU THERE. 


On the growing edge of Toronto, one of the world’s great 
cities. On the cutting edge of evangelical ministry training. 
If that sounds like where you want to be, join us. 
On the edge. 


Apes! 
eologica 
5s Seminary 


25 Ballyconnor Court 

Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2M 4B3 
Phone: (416) 226-6380 Fax: (416) 226-6746 
For our Course Catalogue, write or call. 
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Peter Plymley Il 


continued from page 11 


each bearing a fistful of those long 
matches one uses to start fires in 
fireplaces or barbecues. 

Pretty soon, the singing grew a 
little ragged. I believe it was “The 
First Nowell,” by the end of which 
most people became distracted or 
downright worn out anyway. 
Clouds of smoke were rising from 
the scene of activity. And mutter- 
ings, interspersed with the occa- 
sional muted yelp, could be heard 
above the ever fainter nowells. 

When the smoke alarm went off, 
there was only subdued panic. It 
was a Presbyterian service, after all. 
The police arrived before the fire- 
fighters and readily, if none too 
happily, accepted the explanation. 
Fiona had wanted a memorable 
birthday cake for Jesus. Though 
she knew 1,991 candles would 
Strain the logistics, she was adam- 
ant there be at least 199, one for 
every 10 years. She overlooked the 
remaining year since some scholars 
hold Jesus missed the AD 1 date 
anyway. 

After things settled down and we 
had some cake, we sang the final 
carol as we dispersed: “God rest ye 
merry, gentlefolk — the gender- 
sensitive change being suggested by 
the minister, not by the dry- 
cleaner, and good for her. I was 
afraid it was going to be “God rest 
ye merry, gentlepersons.” As 
usual, the comma after “merry” 
was ignored and the original sense 
of the word forgotten; so we 
sounded again as if we were asking 
God to give the gentlefolk a break 
amid their carousing. 

But being an editor, you don’t 
overlook such important distinc- 
tions. So I can say, may God in- 
deed “rest you merry,” dear editor: 
you, your staff and readers. 

Incidentally, this year Fiona has 
decided she prefers the Fourth 
Gospel and is celebrating Christ- 
mas as the anniversary of the In- 
carnation. 


Festively yours, 


Peter Plymley IT 


What Child Is This? 


THE UNcommon LECTIONARY 


Michael Farris 


Fourth Sunday of Advent — December 20 
Isaiah 7:10-16; Psalm 24; Romans 1:1-7; Matthew 1:18-25 


I he king had a war on his hands a few thousand Christmases ago. He 
probably didn’t want a prophet to go with it. But there was Isaiah, with 
his son in tow, bearing the unnerving name of “A Remnant Shall Re- 
turn” (7:3). The name meant something — but what? Good news, 


maybe, but just as easily disaster. 

All the king wanted that day was 
to check out his water supply. The 
prophet wanted to check out his 
faith. Ahaz wanted to get ready 
for battle. Isaiah wanted him 
ready to trust God. You can see 
the king’s problem. Beyond the 
familiar quotations of today’s text 
is the familiar problem of where 
real trust in God fits with a real 
world of wars and politics. And 
the child in Isaiah’s arms just 
watched. 

Who will he trust? The king 
eyed the troops on the horizon. 
Isaiah said, “If you do not stand 
firm in faith, you will not stand at 
all” (vs 9). But the king was wise 
in the ways of religion as well as of 
wars. When Isaiah offered God’s 
Sign, any sign, to prove the point, 
the king said, “No, I will not put 
the Lord to the test” (vs 12). Nice 
quote from the Bible; but proof 
positive you can swallow the whole 
book and have no faith at all. The 
king will not believe. A child 
could see that. 

But God is not stopped by faith- 
less people. He gives a sign on his 
own. Another child. “Look, the 
young woman is with child and is 
about to bear a son. Let her name 
him Immanuel” (vs 14). You 
know the verse so well from 
Christmas oratorios to Matthew’s 
Gospel. But what child is this? 
Isaiah goes on to say that by the 
time the child hits kindergarten, 
this whole political headache will 
be history (vss 15-16). Indeed it 
was. But not the question of the 


Faithless people 
cannot halt 
God’s 
miracle 


child. Immanuel, God with us. 
Who could such a child ever be? 

It is clear a child was born to 
Isaiah’s generation, proof God was 
with them, faithless as they were. 
A Christmas before Bethlehem in 
its way. Could such a child ever be 
born to a faithful generation? 
Could a child find a place with the 
bold name of “God with us”? 
With us? That would take a mir- 
acle. Perhaps that is why the 
Greek translators of the Scripture 
chose, “Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive . . .” It’s always a miracle 
when God is with us. 

Matthew read it that way. “This 
is the way Jesus Christ was born” 
(Matthew 1:18). Don’t miss what 
he is getting at. Isn’t it always this 
way? When Mary showed up preg- 
nant by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, Joseph went ahead to do 
the sensible thing given the facts of 
life. In doing this, Joseph was first 
cousin to King Ahaz. The king 
hired an army. Joseph hired a law- 
yer. No faith here; just the com- 
mon sense any of us have. But 
God is not stopped by faithless 
people, remember? A child is on 
the way. An angel told Joseph to 
keep his wedding date. And he 


did, though one suspects he always . 


wondered what the birth of a baby 
not his own could have to do with 
really trusting in God. 

For those who have questions 
about the Virgin Birth, for those 
who wonder how a Saviour is born, 
know three things: 1) you are in 
good company; 2) it has always 
been that way; and 3) it probably 
always will. Ahaz and Joseph, you 
and me. Faithless all, in our own 
way, but still the generation where 
God steps in to prove his point. A 
child is born. God is with us. 

Joseph, of course, got a job out 
of the story. He, of all people — 
Joseph, frustrated and faithless — 
is told to name the child. Call him 
Jesus, “for he will save his people 
from their sins” (vs 21). Think 
about this naming for a moment. 
More than just putting down a few 
lines on a birth certificate, isn’t it? 
More than a fatherly right. It is, in 
its Own way, an act of faith to 
name the child Jesus. Doubtless, 
Joseph had his doubts but he did 
this one thing right. 

For us, it is, perhaps, the same. 
We are not especially faithful; but 
here’s the gift: a child is born. 
God is with us. Our job, like 
Joseph’s, to name the child for our 
generation. Maybe just to name 
him for ourselves. Our faith then 
may follow our halting words. 
Jesus? God with us? It is our gift 
a few days early to name the child. 

“You shall call him Jesus — for 
he will save his people from their 
sins.” Yes, that too will be tested. 
But we wait beyond Bethlehem for 
the words of the grown-up child: 
“Behold I am with you always, to 
the close of the age” (Matthew 
28:20). With you — always. Then 
Christmas finally will have 
arrived. 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church, 
Winnipeg. 
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The Christian Betrayal 
of Peace 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


D ulce bellum inexpertis — 


“War is sweet to those who haven’t 
tried it.” Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the 16th-century humanist, was dis- 
gusted with the senseless hand-to- 
hand combat of grown men. His 
words recall that other motto: 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori — “How sweet and proper it 
is to die for one’s country.” 

The Christian Church was 
founded by a Prince of Peace who 
gave his life so that others would 
not have to give theirs. He pro- 
claimed glad tidings of a kingdom 
beyond nations and worldly patri- 
otisms. He preached the happy 
news that we are meant to be one 
universal family — what used to be 
termed “the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God.” 
For his efforts, he was despised 
and rejected, crucified and buried. 
And he didn’t say a mumblin’ 
word. He just stretched out his 
hands, accepting the sentence of 
death. He regarded it as the price 
one must pay for peace. 

Simone Weil was a great woman, 
a modern saint, who took upon 
herself the suffering of the poor 
and oppressed. Sharing their hard 
workdays and lean rations, her ill 
body met an untimely end. Her 
Spirit continues to influence many, 
with her insight into the roots of 
Western religion and her clear call 
for sanity. She once wrote: 

If those who take up the sword 
shall perish by the sword, 

then those who do not take up the 
sword 

shall perish by the cross. 

For some, the choice is clear and 
stark: sword or cross. There is a 
great tradition of “peace churches” 
like the Quaker and Mennonite. 
But not the vast majority of Chris- 
tians down the ages and around 
the world. When you think of the 
average Christian, “peacemaker” 


does not spring to mind right away. 
Our values are too worldly, bor- 
rowed from our society. That’s 
why Mark Twain found it easy to 
mock us in his “War Prayer” — 
our prayers for victory in battle, 
our easy assumption that violence 
is justified because our cause is 
right, everything is black and white, 
the good and the evil. Like some 
of those terrible psalms of ven- 
geance (you won’t find Psalm 137 
in either our old or new hymn- 
book). 

No, Christmas is now fit chiefly 
for children or for romantics like 
Charles Dickens. It’s no longer 
what it was at first: a startling 
intrusion into world history claim- 
ing a hearing for an alien Gospel; 
a divine Word made into our flesh 
and blood, weak and vulnerable, 
able to suffer and to die. Just like 
us. But unlike us, able also to live 
at peace, to bring peace, to reject 
violence in favour of non-violence. 

Strong medicine: too strong for 
generations of his followers. 
Maybe Freud was right: religion is 
the illusion of a heavenly Father 
helping weak adults who can’t take 
reality. Or Marx: religion is a 
tranquillizer to help us get through 
this vale of tears. Or Jesus: reli- 
gion is hypocrisy unless it tries to 
turn the world upside-down to pre- 
pare for the coming of God’s 
peaceable kingdom. 

Actually, the most profound cri- 
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Lives of the 
followers 

of the 

Prince of Peace 
seldom display a 
passion for 
peacemaking 


tique of Christianity comes from 
Jews. After a lifetime spent as — 
student of apologetics, I still find 
theirs the hardest question, clearly 
beyond those of Freud or Marx. 
They ask us: if the Messiah has 
come, why is the world so little 
changed? They conclude: Jesus 
was not really the Messiah. 

But I conclude: we are not really 
Christian. Do we have the single- 
minded vocation of peacemaking? 
Are we passionate against every 
form of violence, within families or 
institutions or societies? Are we 
strong in our tolerance and our 
forgiveness? In short, are we his 
followers, imitators, sharers in his 
crucified humanity? Is this how we 
keep his birthday, how we glorify 
and enjoy the Prince of Peace? 

Jesus did not say, “Blessed are 
the Christians” but “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called God’s children.” 


Joseph McLelland is Professor Emeritus of 
McGill University, and Acting Principal of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal; he is 
also a contributing editor of this magazine. 


¢« Christian Children’s Fund - Christian Children's Fund - 


You 
can be 
a hero! 


You can save this child's life. 
There's no danger 
involved. You don't have to be 
fast...or strong...or brave. But 
you do need a little courage. 
The courage of your 
convictions. The courage to lay 
a little money on the line. 
Just $25 a month will do it. 
That's all it takes to make sure 
one desperate child receives 
food...medical attention... an 
education...a life! 

The Christian Children's Fund 
will do the hard work. But 
you can bask in the glory of 
knowing you saved a life. 
And that makes you a 
legitimate hero! 

To sponsor a child or 
receive more information... 


CALL TOLL-FREE NOW 
1-800-AND-KIDS 


Or complete and mail the coupon. 


tian Children’s Fund 


is 


Christian Children's Fund of 
Canada is dedicated to needy 
children of all faiths. For every 
sponsorship dollar you donate, 
an average of 80¢ will go directly 
to its community-based projects. 
Since 1938, Christian Children's 
Fund has helped over 2 million 
children through its sponsor- 
ship, emergency relief and long- 
term development programs. 
It is a registered Canadian 
Charity - #0211987-01 - and 
your donation is completely tax 
creditable. Audited financial 
statements on request. 
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CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


ae STUDIOS PLTD “tH 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


Three excellent 2 manual pipe organs for 
sale, one new. We urgently need the floor 


space. Dubay Organs Co. Ltd., 1254 Plains 
Rd. E., Burlington, Ont. L7S 1W6. Tel. 
(416) 634-8831. 


Share the Glorious News! 


by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


The double flash from a shotgun 
broke the darkness of early morn- 
ing as I left the church at Aurora 
in British Guiana. It was 1937, our 
first Christmas away from home, 
and I was still learning about local 
customs. But a shotgun blast at 
this time of day? 

I turned to the catechist (lay 
preacher) for an_ explanation. 
“When the governor visits the 
Essequibo Coast, they fire 21 
guns,” he said, “but we could ar- 
range just two for you.” 

It was a tribute, and I accepted it 
as meant — not for me, but for the 
church in Canada that had sent so 
many missionaries over the years 
to share “the glorious news of 
great joy” in this South American 
colony. 

The rainy season was upon us, 
my second-hand car had broken 
down, and I was using an old Ford 
borrowed from a Hindu owner of a 
nearby rice estate. I found the 
missionary was expected at each of 
the seven churches on the coast on 
Christmas Day, although the cat- 
echists often conducted Sunday 
worship. That meant being away 
from the manse from 5:30 a.m. 
until 5 p.m., except for a brief 
stop-in at noon. 

So it was a long, lonely Christmas 
Day for Marie. She was unable to 
accompany me because we were ex- 
pecting our first child. (Sally Ruth 
arrived 28 days later.) And most 
of our friends and relatives had 
failed to realize it took two weeks 
(by steamship) for mail to reach 
us; SO few Christmas cards made it 
in time. The green tree we had cut 
down and placed in a corner of the 
living room was not evergreen; by 
noon it was drooping dismally. 

The day was lonely until a boy in 
a tattered khaki uniform peddled 
his bicycle through the tropical 
downpour to deliver a cablegram. 
It was a Christmas greeting of love 
and remembrance from a nursing 
classmate of Marie’s in Toronto. 
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greeting 
of love 
brightens 
Christmas 
for those 
far from 
home 


We were not forgotten! That little 
piece of paper brought a message 
across the miles that brightened 
the day. 

Yes, Christmas is a time for 
sharing — greetings as well as gifts. 
No one can foretell what a word or 
two scribbled hastily may mean to 
the one who receives it. R 


DeCourcy Rayner is a former editor of this 
magazine. 


A Christmas Story 


by Clifford Goldstein 


M ore than any other time of 


the year, Christmas made me aware 
that I was a Jew. The reindeer, the 
green and red lights, the Santas, the 
créches — all belonged to someone 
else, not me; they were for another 
people, not mine. We had Hanuk- 
kah, the festival of lights, when the 
menorah (eight-branched candle- 
stick) burned brightly in the window 
and the smell of potato latkes (pan- 
cakes) warmly suffused my grand- 
parents’ house. And, of course, 
what we children liked best, presents, 
one for each of the eight celebrated 
days of the holiday. Nevertheless, 
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Christmas pervaded the streets, tele- 
vision, the stores; and, somehow, 
amid the blitz of goyishe smells, light 
and music, Hanukkah faded into a 
footnote. 

A subtle irony, however, exists in 
their relationship, because Hanuk- 
kah celebrates a religious and milit- 
ary victory that opened the way for 
Christianity. Indeed, were it not for 
what Hanukkah celebrates, there 
might not have been Christmas! 
Hear, then, the story of “the holiday 
behind the holiday.” 


The story begins with Alexander 
the Great who, in a decade (333- 
323 BCE), had expanded his Gre- 
cian empire from the Mediterran- 
ean to North India. Besides seek- 
ing political, military and econom- 
ical hegemony, the Greeks “were 
committed to disseminating their 
way of life, their institutions, 
norms and ideas to the world of 
the barbarians (as they called non- 
Greeks).” Alexander encouraged 
the intermarriage of his troops 
with the local populations, settled 
his veterans and other Greeks in 
conquered lands, and established 
Hellenistic cities, polis, from which 
Greek culture, religion, and pol- 
itics flowed to all the conquered 
lands, including Palestine. 

Though political independence 


had been lost since the sixth cen- 
tury, the Jews kept their ancestral 
faith intact. Now, however, they 
faced a new threat, not from 
swords, chariots or armies, but 
from ideas, philosophy and culture. 
Despite decades of resistance, by 
the second century BCE, the 
LORD, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, was being 
usurped by Zeus. 

The situation had so deteriorated 
that even Jerusalem, at the instiga- 
tion of the priesthood, became a 
polis. Near the temple, a gymnas- 
ium was built, an arena where 
youth participated in foot racing, 
boxing, jumping, wrestling and 
throwing the discus — the sports 
the Greeks so highly honoured. 
The priests, themselves, “despising 
the sanctuary [sacred temple] and 
neglecting the sacrifices : 
hastened to take part in the unlaw- 
ful proceedings in the wrestling 
arena after the call of the discus, 
disdaining the honours prized by 
their fathers and putting the high- 
est value upon Greek forms of 
prestige.” So determined were 
many of the young Jews to parti- 


How an old Jewish 


c=» priest and his five sons 
* helped make Christmas 


cipate in the quadrennial Olympic 
games, performed in the nude, 
many underwent a painful opera- 
tion to remove their circumcision, 
the covenant symbol of the Jews 
since the days of Abraham, thus 
avoiding the ridicule of the Greeks 
who considered the operation “an 
unseemly mutilation.” 

The confrontation of values 
peaked under Seleucid ruler Antio- 
chus Epiphanes IV. After the 
death of Alexander the Great (323 
BCE), the Greek empire divided 
into four rival Greek kingdoms. 
Judaea sat sandwiched between 
two, the Seleucids in Syria and the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. By the end of 
the third century, the Seleucids 
conquered Judaea, and a few 
decades later, Seleucid King Antio- 
chus Epiphanes started an unpre- 
cedented attempt to eradicate 
Judaism. 

Historians are divided on Antio- 
chus’s motives. Though pagan 
conquerors often imposed their 
deities on a local population, they 
rarely prohibited local traditions. 


continued over page 
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Christmas Story 


continued from page 17 


Whatever the reasons, the Jews, 
long taught that their safety and 
prosperity hinged on obedience to 
the Lord’s commandments, now 
faced death if they kept them. 

Besides spreading propaganda to 
arouse animosity against the Heb- 
rews, saying they annually killed a 
Greek in the temple and then “ate 
his intestines,” Antiochus in 169 
BCE attacked Jerusalem, sacked 
the temple and “massacred men, 
women, and children for three 
days.” Two years later, after being 
humiliated by the Romans in 
Egypt, his armies returned to 
slaughter more Jews, burn sections 
of the city, and sell thousands into 
Slavery. 

Two years after this attack, 
Antiochus in 167 BCE issued an 
edict to forbid Judaism. The Jews 
were to cease from all Jewish 
traditions and instead worship 
Greek gods, whose altars were 
erected around the country and 
upon which unclean animals were 
sacrificed. Observance of the Sab- 
bath, the dietary laws, circumcision, 
and the study of the Torah, “sym- 
bols of Judaism that strikingly 
distinguished the Judaean from the 
heathen,” were forbidden on pain 
of the strictest penalties, including 
death. 

To inaugurate his new religious 
order, Antiochus dedicated the Je- 
rusalem temple to the Olympic 
Zeus, even sacrificing a pig in the 
Outer court, where for centuries 
the Jews had offered clean, un- 
blemished animals to the Lord. 
The pig’s blood was sprinkled in 
the innermost section of the 
temple in a mock ceremony of the 
sacred Day of Atonement ritual 
first practised by the Jews more 
than a millennium earlier. The 
flesh was cooked and its broth 
poured on scrolls of the sacred 
Torah which were “befouled and 
burned.” 

According to the historian 
Josephus, the Jews who resisted 
Antiochus’s decrees “were whipped 
with rods, and their bodies were 
torn to pieces, and were crucified 
while they were still alive, and 
breathed: they also strangled those 


women and their sons whom they 
circumcised, as the king had ap- 
pointed, hanging their sons about 
their necks as they were upon the 
crosses.” 

Had the king not banned Juda- 
ism, the slow process of assimila- 
tion and acculturation could have 
achieved the same end. Instead, 
Antiochus caused a revolt, the first 
ever for religious liberty. 

About 13 miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, in the small town of Modin, a 
Seleucid official, Apelles, arrived 
with a contingent of soldiers to 
force the inhabitants to worship 
Greek idols. When he ordered an 
old priest named Mattathias to set 
the example by sacrificing to Zeus, 
even promising him gold and sil- 
ver, Mattathias replied before the 
crowd: “Even if all the nations that 
live under the rule of the king 
obey him, and have chosen to do 
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With each success, the numbers of 
the Maccabeans, along with their 
arsenals, grew. Meanwhile, they — 
tore down pagan altars, circum- 
cised Jewish babies, and punished 
the Jews who partook of the pagan 
faith. A brilliant strategist and 
charismatic leader, Judas Macca- 
beus led the rebels to one victory 
after another, all recorded in First 
and Second Maccabees. His fame 
and military success grew until he 
had amassed a powerful, motivated 
army Of 10,000, which, confident, 
defeated Seleucid armies in two 
head-to-head battles. 

About three years after Antio- 
chus first desecrated the temple, 
the Maccabeans triumphantly en- 
tered Jerusalem, where they bot- 
tled up the Seleucid garrison and 
cleansed Jerusalem from the pagan 
abominations. According to the 
Book of Maccabees, the rebels, 


Jews, taught to obey the commandments, 
now faced death if they kept them 


his commandments, departing each 
one from the religion of his 
fathers, yet I and my sons and my 
brothers will live by the covenant 
of our fathers. We will not obey 
the king’s words.” After he fin- 
ished speaking, another Jew ap- 
proached to make the sacrifice, and 
Mattathias, enraged, killed him on 
the altar before the crowd. Matta- 
thias’s five sons, armed with long 
knives, then slaughtered the 
Greeks and destroyed the idols. 
“Whosoever is zealous of the law 
and the covenant,” the old man 
cried out, “let him follow me,” and 
many fled into the hills and caves. 
From these mountain hideaways, 
the Jews began a rebellion that 
would change history: the Macca- 
bean revolt named after the son 
who led it after Mattathias died, 
Maccabeus, “the hammer.” 
Though vastly outnumbered, the 
Maccabeans waged continual guer- 
rilla warfare against the Greeks, 
swooping from mountains and 
massacring Seleucid garrisons as 
they attempted to reach Jerusalem. 
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upon entering the city, found the 
temple “desolated and the altar 
polluted and the doors burned up, 
and the weeds growing in the 
courts as they do in a wood or on 
some mountain.” On the temple 
grounds itself was an altar to Zeus 
and a statue of Antiochus, both of 
which were torn down with the 
pagan altars. A new altar for 
sacrifice was erected, new vessels 
were made, new gates erected, and 
the ancient sacrificial system in- 
augurated under a new priesthood. 
Once again, the smoke sacrifices to 
the LORD, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, ascended from 
the temple mount in Jerusalem. 
This rededication of the temple 
occurred in the month of Kislev, 
164 BCE, and it has been cele- 
brated by the Jews ever since as 
Hanukkah, “The Feast of Dedica- 
tion.” According to tradition, 
upon entering the temple to rede- 
dicate it, the Jews found only 
enough oil to keep the lamp 
kindled for a day; miraculously, the 
lamp burned for eight days, until 


new supplies could be brought. In 
commemoration, Jews light their 
menorahs for eight days, in celeb- 
ration of the victory that preserved 
their religion from extinction. 

Though the Maccabean Revolt 
was only a series of skirmishes, 
small armies battling in a limited 
area, it has impacted history like a 
world war. Judaism then was the 
only monotheistic faith. The Jews 
worshipped the Lord, the Creator 
of the heavens and the earth, while 
most others worshipped gods of 
stone and wood. Two centuries 
after the revolt, Christianity, based 
on the monotheism preserved by 
the Maccabees, sprang out of the 
loins of Judaean Judaism, the faith 
that the Maccabees fought so hard 
to save. Suppose they had lost? 

“Though we can’t know the full 
implications of the Maccabean 
war,” says Near Eastern scholar 
Dr. William Shea, “had the Greeks 
and their religion prevailed, history 
would have been drastically 
changed. Because Christianity 
came from the religion the Macca- 
bees defended, there’s no doubt 
the impact of the Maccabean 
Struggle for religious liberty has 
profoundly affected Christianity.” 

Of course, as Christmas carols 
are sung by rosy-cheeked children 
with white breath, as red Santas 
stand on street corners and ring 
copper bells, as the kneeling faith- 
ful attend midnight worship, and as 
families encircle bloated holiday 
tables, few think about the old 
Jewish priest and his five zealous 
sons in those Judaean hills. In- 
stead, the thoughts are of shep- 
herds, of angels singing praises to 
God, and of a baby born in a Beth- 
lehem stall. And most important, 
they remember the hopeful pro- 
clamation of peace on earth and 
goodwill to all that this birth 
promised for humankind. 

Though I know better, I am still 
hoping that somewhere, sometime, 
in someone’s home, I will see, 
along with the sparkle and tinsel of 
the Christmas tree, a menorah 
burning in the window. 


Clifford Goldstein is a staff writer for 
Liberty. Reprinted with permission from 
Liberty, a magazine of religious freedom. 
Copyright, 1991. 


A Christmas Scene 


by Katherine McGreechan 


D o you know what season 


this is?” asked the bright-eyed 
child. 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s a time of 
great celebration.” 

“That’s right. Christmas.” 

Then I added, “A very special 
birthday.” 

The child looked puzzled. 
“No,” he said. “It’s the time of 
year when we put up special 
pretty things.” 

“Decorations?” I suggested. 

“Yes, like Christmas trees and 
tinsel.” 

“And angels, special stars, and 
scenes of the nativity.” 

A confused look came over the 
young face; but it quickly turned 
to one of determination as he 
said, “Well, we think of one extra 
special person at Christmastime.” 

I agreed. “Oh yes. A person of 
great importance.” 

“And he’s truly wonderful?” he 
questioned. 

As I nodded, a grin revealing 
missing teeth became a warm 
smile. “And he wears a furry red 
suit,” he said with confidence. 

“No, he’s wrapped in rags and 
cloths.” 

“A jolly old man?” he asked. 

But I shook my head, “A mere 
baby.” 

Again my words confused the 
lad. “A special person?” he 
asked again. 

“Yes.” 

“Who we think of in Decem- 
ber?” 

“Yes, but really all year ’round.” 

ap DO's always watching over 
us 2 


“Yes,” I agreed. “He’s always 
with us.” 

“Seeing if we’ve been bad or 
good?” 

“Carrying us through the bad 
and walking beside us when times 
are good.” 

Still curious but more confused, 
the boy asked, “Does he bring us 
presents?” 


Trying to untangle 
Jesus and 
Santa Claus 


“Very special gifts.” 

“Like toys and games,” he 
stated emphatically. 

“Like miracles and sacrifices,” I 
replied. “And we must give him 
things in return to show our 
praise and thanks.” 

The child nodded. “Like leav- 
ing out milk and cookies?” 

“Bringing him silver and gold,” I 
said. “And, most important, all 
of our love.” 

“Does he make boys and girls 
happy?” the boy asked in a final 
attempt to make sense out of my 
riddle. 

“He brings joy to all the world.” 

“Kind of sounds like Santa 
Claus,” he said hesitantly. 

I looked down and smiled. 

“Jesus,” was all I said. 


Katherine McGreechan, a member of Knox 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., hopes this piece 
will encourage “Presbyterians to help shape 
tomorrow by taking time to talk to the 
children of today.” 
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Rejoicing on Our Way 


by Daniel Bechtel 


Reflecting upon the 
Christmas travellers, 
the author re-images the 
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Christmas story in poetry and song 


Arinore many carols and stor- 


ies tell about the birth of Jesus 
(and Mary, the animals, the shep- 
herds, the Magi, the angels, the 
Stars and other aspects of the 


birth), each generation needs to 
retell and re-imagine those events 
in order to discover what we can 
learn from the experiences of those 
portrayed in the Christmas stories. 
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For example, T. S. Eliot’s poem 
“The Journey of the Magi” ex- 
plores the struggles of those who 
seek faith in this age of anxiety. 
Although anxiety persists, ours is 
an age of mobility and homeless- 
ness, a time of wandering and 
searching for a community of love 
and acceptance. Power and super- 
power have not brought peace, and 
possessions have not turned houses 
into homes. Turning our personal 
and political houses into fortresses 
intensifies the fear and despair 
over our futures. The problem is 
not how to stay in one place and 
isolate ourselves, but rather how to 
journey together. 

While I was reflecting upon the 
Christmas travellers, the refrain 
“rejoicing On our way,” along with 
the dance tune “Joys Seven,” in- 
vaded my consciousness. I had to 
write something about the travel- 
lers of Christmas, those who are 
Struggling to find a road to peace 
and love. 

When I imagined the journey of 
the Magi, I thought not only of 
their physical struggles through the 
extremes of weather and other 
hardships of the journey, but also 
of their desire for something 
beyond their places, profession and 
Status in life. They were noble 
travellers carrying the baggage not 
only of shelter and sustenance for 
a long journey, but also of the 
obligation to act like kings and 
wise men, bearers of power and 
truth. In the new-born child, they 
met truth and power in another 
form: the truth of the presence of 
love, and the power of breaking 
tyranny and empowering others. 

The shepherds, at the other end 
of the social and economic spec- 
trum, were afraid whenever a su- 
perior governmental or social 
power spoke of peace. Roman su- 
perpower peace, more often than 


not, looked a lot like war and sup- 


pression. Therefore, the an- 
nouncement of peace interrupting 
their sleep and tearing away the 
cover of night was not necessarily 
comforting. They needed to know 
who proposed to make the peace 
and who would profit by it, espe- 
cially when peace was usually de- 
clared by human rulers who acted 
in the name of God. Their fears 
that they would have to suffer 
under another imposed peace 
faded away when they saw the love 
of God incarnate in the new-born 
child and in the ordinary and, 
Clearly, politically powerless 
parents who delighted in the birth. 

Like the Magi who rejoiced when 
laying down their burdens, we can 
celebrate when we see our burden- 
ing treasures as gifts to share with 
those we meet on our journeys. 
Like the shepherds who rejoiced 
when sharing peace with a poor 
family, we can accept God’s invita- 
tion into a community of love and 
care for others wherever we or 


Rejoicing on Our Way 


Through burning sands and bitter snows, doubt chilling from within, 
The sages guided by a star went searching for a king. 

They found a child in stable bare and left their burd’ning treasures there. 
Filled with love and peace, they found release, rejoicing on their way. 


The calm of night had covered fields, embracing flocks of sheep, 
When shepherds’ dreams were wrenched apart, disturbed by songs of peace. 
They saw the peace of God that night in poor-born child and love’s delight. 

Filled with love and peace, they joined their sheep, rejoicing on their way. 


Through dark’ning night and glaring day, we walk our lonely paths; 
Until like sage and shepherd then, we find the love of God. 

From fears released we share our gifts, embracing Christ in those we meet. 
Filled with love and peace, we find new life, rejoicing on our way. 


Words copyright, by Daniel R. Bechtel, 1991. Music is traditional Christmas carol “Joys 
Seven.” Permission granted for unlimited reproduction for non-commercial church use. 


they may be wandering. 

The first form of the carol was a 
poem which was later refined and 
set to the music of a traditional 
dance carol. The movement from 
biblical story to comparison, to 
theological reflection on our con- 
dition, to poetic refinement, to 
song and dance is a good paradigm 
for interpreting the Bible. The 
ancient text is not a doctrine to be 
taught and believed, nor a law to 
be legislated and obeyed.. It is 
both an invitation to analogical re- 
flection concerning our relation- 
ship to our own world and those 
around us, and a challenge to em- 
body the love of God in our atti- 
tudes and actions. 

The Christmas story is re-enacted 
as we join other Magi and shep- 
herds dancing and rejoicing, shar- 
ing God’s love with others along 
the way. RR 


Daniel R. Bechtel is Professor of Religion 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penna. 


Rejoicing on 
Our Way 


(the poem) 


Through burning sands and 
bitter snows, 

doubt chilling from within, 

our knowledge frozen on our 
charts, 

with hope alone a feeble spark, 

we're searching for our way. 


The calm of night had covered us, 
embracing us in sleep. 
When settled dreams were wrenched 
apart, 
disturbed by calls of peace on 
earth, 
we’re fearful on our way. 


The empire’s peace brings fear of war 
of slav’ry and despair. 

We saw another peace that night 

in giving birth and offr’ing life. 

We’re dancing on our way. 


A new-born child at mother’s breast 
received the gift of love. 

We left our burd’ning treasures there 
and took with us a guiding star. 
We're singing on our way. 


Join sage and shepherd, you who 
fear, 

forsake your lonely path. 

A child’s birth and a mother’s care 

announce God’s peace for us to 
share, 

Rejoicing on our way. 
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A child’s simple message of love 
renews hope in the numbing gloom 


Christmas Love 


by Patricia Schneider 


O. the evening of December 
20th, I stand hesitantly before the 
telephone on the hospital wall. 
My fingers shaking, I dial the num- 
bers. Instantly, I hear my daugh- 
ter’s familiar voice. I speak words 
I never thought I would have to 
say. 
“Lyn, Dad’s had a heart attack.” 

Momentarily speechless, her 
questions then spill over. “Is he 
OK? Shall I come home right 
now? What about the kids?” 

Her questions confuse my mind 
that refuses to work. Decisions are 
not easy. 

“Come in the morning,” I finally 
decide, “and bring the little ones. 
It may not be much of a Christmas 
but we'll be together.” My voice 
breaks in spite of my determina- 
tion not to upset her. 

In less than 24 hours, they are 
pulling into the driveway, tired 
from a six-hour ride over winter 
roads. We share hugs. I stem the 
near flood of tears hoping not to 
upset the children who are anxious 
to be free of the car and its re- 
Straints. I reach out to lift them 
up for warm, wet kisses. 

Michael, 6, smiling but subdued, 
has been told his grandpa is in 
hospital. Andrea, 3, is a little shy. 
Five months since their last visit 
makes me realize how I have 
missed them. How quickly they 
have changed and grown in that 
short time. 

The children and their father 
soon settle in. In minutes, Lyn 
and | arrive at the hospital. We 
barely notice the twinkling Christ- 
mas trees and holiday garlands 
which wreath the information desk 
as we make our way to the Intens- 
ive Care Unit. In moments, we 
Stand at my husband’s side. He is 
better today and pleased to hear 
the little ones have arrived. 

The children greet us on our re- 
turn home. Their soft, shining 
faces reflect the beauty of life and 
help wipe away our recent memor- 


ies of hospital beds, heart monitors 
and intravenous lines. As we eat 
Supper together, a tiny nativity 
scene on the table reminds us of 
this special season. Bubbling ex- 
citement fills the room as the 
children place their crayon- 
decorated parcels under the tree. 

Afraid of my fears and thoughts, 
I busy myself with kitchen chores 
while the children disappear for 
their baths. Pulled into their 
rooms by their call of “Grandma, 
song-time,” I sit by their beds re- 
peating melodies my mother once 
sang to me and which, 30 years 
earlier, | had sung to their mother. 
Their eyelids close and I slip back 
to the quiet of my kitchen. 

The children have dulled some of 
the anxiety, but I suddenly feel ex- 
hausted. Despite the early hour, I 
make my excuses and head for the 
bedroom. I open the door and 
partly close it behind me. The 
children in the next room know 
they are welcome to cuddle with 
me in the morning. 
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of impending tragedy 


I glance down to remove the bed- 
spread. Tucked between it and the 
pillow, I spy an envelope adorned 
with Christmas stickers. Gently I 
open it and read the words, pain- 
stakingly printed... 

Grandma 
I love you, 
Michael 

Familiar carols filter through to 
the bedroom. I feel an awakening 
sense of peace and hope. My voice 
breaking, I join with the anthem 
and find myself singing softly: “O 
tidings of comfort and joy, comfort 
and joy, O tidings of comfort and 
joy.” 


Patricia Schneider is an elder in Forbes 
Church, Grande Prairie, Alta. 


K * 
Nativity 
I Christmas Carol 


Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among those 
with whom he is pleased! 

St. Luke 2:14 


Untuned, I’m flat on my feet, sharp with my tongue, 
A walking talking dischord, out of sorts, 

My heart murmurs are entered in lab reports. 

The noise between my ears cannot be sung. 


Ill-pleased, I join a line of hard-to-please people 
Who want to exchange their lumpy bourgeois souls 
For a keen Greek mind with a strong Roman nose, 
Then find ourselves, surprised, at the edge of a stable. 


Carolling angels and a well-pleased God 
Join a choir of cow and sheep and dog 


At this barnyard border between wish and gift. 
I glimpse the just-formed flesh, now mine. They lift 


Praise voices and sing twelve tones 
Of pleasure into my muscles, into my bones. 


Il Christmas Time 


When the time had fully come, God sent forth his Son, born 
of a woman, born under the law, to redeem those who were 
under the law, so that we might receive adoption. .. . 


Galatians 4:4-5 


Half, or more than half, my life is spent 
In waiting: waiting for the day to come 
When dawn spills laughter’s animated sun 
Across the rim of God into my tent. 


In my other clock sin I put off 

Until I’m ready, which I never seem 

To be, the seized day, the kingdom dream 

Come true. My head has been too long in the trough. 


Keeping a steady messianic rhythm, 
Ocean tides and woman’s blood fathom 


The deep that calls to deep, and bring to birth 
The seeded years, and grace this wintered earth 


Measured by the metronomic moon. 
Nothing keeps time better than a womb. 
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III Christmas Candle 


The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; 
those who dwelt in a land of deep darkness, 
on them has light shined. 
Isaiah 9:2 


Uncandled menorahs and oilless lamps abandoned 
By foolish virgins too much in a hurry to wait 
And tend the light are clues to the failed watch, 
The missed arrival, the midnight might-have-been. 


Wick and beeswax make a guttering protest, 
Fragile, defiant flame against demonic 
Terrors that gust, invisible and nameless, 
Out of galactic ungodded emptiness. 


Then deep in the blackness fires nursed by wise 
Believers surprise with shining all groping derelicts 


Bruised and stumbling in a world benighted. 
The sudden blazing backlights each head with a nimbus. 


Shafts of storm-filtered sun search and destroy 
The Stygian desolation: I see. I see. 


IV Christmas War 


And the dragon stood before the woman who was about to 
bear a child, that he might devour her child. . .. Now war 


EUR LNCS Revelation 12:4, 7 


This birth’s a signal for war. Lovers fight, 
Friends fall out. Merry toasts from flagons 

Of punch are swallowed in the maw of dragons. 
Will mother and baby survive this devil night? 


I’ve done my share of fighting in the traffic: 
Kitchen quarrels, playground fisticuffs; 

Every cherub choir has its share of toughs; 

And then one day I learned the fight was cosmic. 


Truce: I lay down arms; my arms fill up 
With gifts: wild and tame, real and stuffed 


Lions. Lambs play, oxen low, 
The infant fathers festive force. One crow 


- 
x 
x 


Croaks defiance into the shalom whiteness, 


* 
Empty, satanic bluster against the brightness. 


* 


— Eugene H. Peterson 


This poem first appeared in The Reformed Journal, December 1988. 
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Survivors of Suicide: 


Seven Lasting Fragments 


by Bernie Wiebe 


Billed as the season of peace and joy, Christmas also brings high suicide risk. 
With sensitivity borne of intimate contact, Bernie Wiebe speaks to us 
about God, faith and struggle in the face of suicide 


[, June 1981, just more than a 
decade ago, our oldest son, Glen, 
age 23, died in the back-seat of his 
car with a hose connected from the 
exhaust through the rear window. 

While he had made earlier at- 
tempts and had talked openly of an 
unhappy life over a period of seven 
years, the word suicide became im- 
pressed upon my being in a way I 
could never have imagined. It was 
as though God pulled the shades 
over the sun of the universe and 
engulfed the globe in bitter and 
utter darkness. And it felt as 
though I must be the only living 
being in that total blackness, with 
a weight so heavy on my own life I 
could barely breathe. 

I still often weep and grieve. But 
I also frequently marvel at the 
goodness and mercy of God, fam- 
ily, other people — life itself. 

How does one survive the un- 
thinkable and unbearably outra- 
geous tragedies in life? What is 
the legacy that comes with such 
wounds that refuse total healing? 
Is there ever again joyful hope for 
people like us? Where is God in 
all this? And what about his body, 
the church? How about our sur- 
viving family? 

Here are seven lasting fragments 
from one survivor. 


1. Suicide has its own 
stigmata. 

When the Apostle Thomas had 
to deal with the outrageous tragedy 
of Jesus’ death at Calvary, he could 
not believe. Jesus invited him to 
touch his scarred hands and his 
wound-marked side (John 20:27). 
These stigmata convinced Thomas 
this was his crucified Lord. And 
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he was again alive. 

Suicide has its own stigmata. 
Since Glen died, I have visited by 
telephone, by letter and in person 
with thousands of other survivors. 
Each one carries marks: some 
seem universal, while others are 
unique. 

Most common is the huge basket 
of regrets filled with “what ifs” and 
“if onlys” about things said or un- 
said, done or undone. Some days 
this basket grows to the over- 
whelming size of a football sta- 
dium. 

Another common is the guilt syn- 
drome of self-blame and blame of 
the person who died. Judgement, 
upon self and upon the one who 
seemingly gave up on life, is so 
near at hand you’re sure your guilt 
is readily visible — possibly deser- 
vedly so — to everyone you meet. 

The special room, a_ special 
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drawer, photographs, letters or other 
writings, other memorabilia directly 
connected . . . we all have one or 
more of these special reminders 
left behind by suicide. 

And there is the grave. 

We must touch these stigmata 
every so often. They cannot be 
avoided. And they prove to us 
over and over again: Yes, my son 
Glen is gone, never to return. It is 
true. 


2. The first growth 
beyond suicide is a 
reluctant growth. 

There are many models for grief 
in vogue today. John Bowlby sug- 
gests four stages: i) numbness, ii) 
yearning or searching, iii) disorgan- 
ization and despair, iv) reorganiz- 
ation. Sometimes, after more than 
10 years, I still feel as if I am at 


the beginning of my grief work. 

It is almost impossible to drive 
past the cemetery where Glen is 
buried; I must stop at his memorial 
stone. I know there comes a time 
to walk away from the grave; for if 
we Stay too long, we can linger and 
become bitter for the rest of our 
lives. Each time I tell myself I will 
Only pause, not stop. But how do 
we patch that gaping hole left in 
the fabric of our lives? How do we 
live with the neverness of seeing 
him again at the family table? 

Overwhelming tragedies become 
temptations to stay put. Reason to 
live again, but without answers, 
especially hopeful answers, comes 
slowly, painfully, reluctantly. But 
it needs to come, and does. 


3. Naming our silences 


leads to healing. 

Suffering silences us; happiness 
makes us want to shout. The ex- 
cruciating pain of our son’s suicide 
drove me totally inward. My first 
thoughts were to disappear from 
where anybody might recognize me 
— resign my positions, withdraw 
from public ministry, pull the 
drapes on the window .. . hide. 
The telephone looked like a giant 
machine too heavy to think of 
using. It was too difficult to dress 
and go to work or to church. Even 
the wheel of the car — with power 
steering at that — seemed too hard 
to manoeuvre. 

Pain drives to withdrawal, weak- 
ness and vulnerability. My pulling 
back tests your response to me. 
Will you hear my silence and help 
me? 

I was fortunate. I was working 
then as editor of two church-re- 
lated publications. To sit inertly at 
home was too unbearable; so I 
went to work. My family agreed I 
must continue a policy of openness 
in my writing. So I wrote of our 
devastating tragedy, even as I of- 
fered letters of resignation from 
the various positions I held. It was 
impossible to speak in public, so I 
cancelled all such obligations for a 
time. In that silence, I spoke with 
writing. I named my silences. 

My faith community — our local 
Mennonite congregation in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and many other 
friends — reached out and touched 


me. They held out hands of help 
and healing which I had only 
dreamed of to this point. Some 
came and wept with me and my 
family. Others wrote tear-stained 
letters, sometimes (appropriately) 
incomplete sentences. Calls came 
via long distance from far-away 
places. 

Food, care, comfort, hope and 
merciful grace began to flow into 
our lives almost instantly. Having 
been a leader, I now felt the caring 
nurture of others. Church, faith, 
Holy Spirit dynamic, love, hope 
became alive in unmistakable ways. 
They helped me speak again, to 
play, to try to shout, to feel 
warmth, and to become energized. 

Yes, this initial support felt too 
short-lived. People must go on 
with their own lives, and they ex- 
pect us to go on with ours. Yet 
suicide survivorship knows no 
calendar for healing. While the 
first painful stage of grief may tend 
to subside and become replaced 
within three-to-six months, suicide 
seems too personal and so person- 
or-family-specific that its grief 
creates its own schedule, usually 
far beyond the norm. 

Even today, when people sit with 
me and eventually ask: “Can I talk 
with you about suicide; or is it 
something you would rather not 
talk about?”, I find it difficult. But 
it is even more difficult to handle 
the silence about it. Most of us 
grab at every chance we get to talk 
about our pain — with people who 
care. 


4. Death is the enemy 
we must leave for God’s 
overcoming. 

Death is still the ferocious and 
frightening and final enemy. We 
know death leads to another phase 
of being and that resurrection is 
our hope. But when I laid into the 
grave a part of me that should be 
starting to enjoy expanding poten- 
tial in life, I felt a hollow sense of 
panic and abandonment. Who 
knows life beyond death? Like 
Thomas, the waves of doubt 
wanted to wash me away. I wanted 
to believe even in the face of sui- 
cide; but how could I? 

There is the sixth commandment: 
Thou shalt not kill. What about 


the history of pacifism and suicide? 
And how will Glen fare on that 
Great Judgement Day? 

At times, God felt to me like the 
“ultimate terminator,” the “wintry 
absence” and the silent observer. 

I searched the Scriptures eagerly. 
The Psalms did not help at first — 
my pain lay buried too deep. My 
real contact with God through 
Scriptures after Glen’s death came 
when I read Job, the Lamentations, 
and some of the teachings of Jesus 
about the cross. 

Gradually, I felt a connection 
with real “stories” that made no 
attempt at generalizing, moralizing 
or giving “nice” easy answers. 
Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane, his 
cry of loneliness at Calvary, Job’s 
angry complaint to God in his 
utter pain — they freed me to talk 
candidly to God in my attempts at 
prayer. These steps freed me to 
speak honestly about the enmity of 
death, especially unexpected and 
unwarranted death. 

As I studied the history of sui- 
cide, I discovered it has been a 
problem among believers from the 
beginning. Some early believers 
literally tried to apply Paul’s 
preference “to be away from the 
body and with the Lord” through 
suicide. Only after a rash of sui- 
cides frightened Early Church 
leaders was suicide declared a 
mortal sin. The Bible nowhere 
makes this assertion unless you 
read it into texts. This knowledge 
has helped me to know that God 
will deal with Glen as fairly as he 
will deal with you and me on the 
Great Judgement Day. 

On October 28, 1991, I became a 
grandfather for the first time. My 
granddaughter, Ameena, was born 
in Elkhart, Indiana. I saw her for 
the first time on December 13. It 
was one of the most exhilarating 
moments of my life since 1981. 
Here is the miracle of life with all 
its promise! When I held her in 
my arms, I was transported in my 
mind to February 28, 1958, the day 
I first saw and held Glen. Ameena 
will never replace Glen. But, in 
this world there is life and there is 
death. We start to die when we 
are born. Glen died; Ameena is 
born. Life is precious and fragile 
potential. It is humbling and excit- 
ing again to hold one who is just 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


Interlocking chairs 
with book racks 
instead of pews. 

Communion Tables, 
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Folding & Stacking 
Tables. 


Peter Kenple Sales Ltd. 

57 Charles Tupper Drive 
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Tel: 1-809-585-9701 
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(519) 661-0545. 
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For Information and Reservations call or write: 
SAM SINANAN 
HUMMINGBIRD TRAVEL & TOURS 
37 GEORGE STREET NORTH, SUITE B508 | 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO L6X 1R5 
Phone (416) 452-0888 
Fax (416) 452-0135 
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SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


@ PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


Survivors 
continued from page 25 


beginning to live this miracle. 
Death is that dark, frightening 
reality we all must cope with 
sooner or later. It is depressing to 
have to let go of one too young 
and too vibrant — to die. 

No one has to convince me death 
is the last enemy only God can 
overcome. I trust God’s overcom- 
ing power even though it is often 
tough to hold this trust high. 


5. God’s grace in the 
Church is crucial. 

I have had to think much about 
the “important” spiritual qualities 
— faith, hope and love (I Corin- 
thians 13). By choosing faith, we 
can possibly know a portion of joy 
and of peace. But I cannot choose 
to have hope; it is a gift that 
comes only when I permit the Holy 
Spirit to work within me. When 
my faith choice and God’s Spirit of 
hope get going within me, I am 
moved to love life again and to 
love all that has life from God. 
That has become my understanding 
of “grace” at this point in my life. 


6. Affirming what counts 
leads to life. 

All our lives have something in 
common. When we come close to 
one another, we find each one has 
a special story. Yours is not mine; 
mine is not yours. We are unique 
beings; yet our lives beat similar 
pulses and breathe similar breaths. 
To come close to another is to feel 
commonness Of life, love, hope and 
faith. 

Life, love, hope and faith are 
always more vital than rules, doc- 
trines or dogmas. This world too 
easily moulds us into keepers of 
regulations, controllers of our 
children, pursuers of laws that will 
make us holy. Jesus teaches an 
“upside-down-kingdom” set of 
values, having to do much more 
with life, hope, faith and love than 
with following specific rules. 

To see our child, our children, 
our spouse, our friend(s) hurting is 
an opportunity to hold out our 
arms and encircle them with the 
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loving, healing grace of God — not 
with a measuring stick of rules and 
regulations. 

Love for people is the closest — 
thing to human dynamite the world 
will ever see. To connect creat- 
ively and constructively with a life- 
weary person is the closest thing to 
a guarantee against suicide we shall 
ever experience in this world. 


7. Wake up and become. 

The single, most lasting message 
that has stayed with me over this 
past decade is an overall impres- 
sion from the Old Testament 
prophets and some of the other 
“great cloud of witnesses” spoken 
of in Hebrews. Their lingering 
communication echoes within my 
being: “Wake up and be!” 

Be alert to the wind, to the 
flowers, to the mountains, to the 
valleys, to the prairies, to the seas 
— they witness to God’s creative 
activity. 

Be open to the pulses, the sur- 
prises, the obstinacies, the marvel- 
lously dynamic magnetism, the re- 
pulsively depressing rudeness of 
other human pilgrims on the jour- 
ney Of life. Often these companion 
travellers reflect our own state of 
being at that time. Other times 
they offer us opportunities to reach 
out and touch one another with 
the life-imparting grace of God. 
They are our sisters and our broth- 
ers, sometimes rejoicing in their 
being and sometimes weeping with 
pain in their inability to become 
their dreams. 

What a journey life is! Robert 
Louis Stevenson said long ago: 
“Half the fun in going somewhere 
is in the journey itself.” Yes, I 
have no hurry to leave this world 
for another, better world. I still 
find it exciting and stimulating to 
be on the journey here. 


Bernie Wiebe, former editor of The 
Mennonite, teaches Conflict Resolution 
Studies at Menno Simons College in 
Winnipeg. 


THE PURPOSE OF 
LIVE THE VISION 


LIVE THE VISION seeks to resolve two major 
challenges facing our church today. First, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada can identify a 
minimum of $10 million worth of projects in 
Canada and overseas that need to be addressed. 


Second, LIVE THE VISION seeks to strengthen 
the denominational bonds that embrace our 
church, and provide the foundation for an 
enhanced stewardship program to take The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada into the twenty- 
first century. 


IN CANADA the campaign will focus on 


three areas of church development: 


1 Land Acquisition: Several presbyteries across 
the country require assistance in purchasing 
sites for new congregations. The estimated cost 


is $4,500,000. 


-, Buildings and Additions: Ten congregations 
need help in securing a place of their own or 
expanding existing facilities. Cost is estimated 


at $1,800,000. 


3 Creative New Developments: Several 
examples of creative church development will 
aid many presbyteries and congregations in 
augmenting church growth. $1,200,000 will 
finance this work. 


OVERSEAS, there will be four main areas 


of development: 


1 Parish Development: Nine of our partners 
have submitted projects for us to provide 


funding. In total, $700,000 will fund these 


projects. 


2 Health Care: The Life and Mission Agency of 
our church has received proposals for eleven 
programs that will assist in raising the quality of 
health care in several developing countries. 


$618,000 is needed to fulfill these requests. 


3 Community Development: Our partners in 
many countries require assistance to help 
people receive vocational training so that they 
can earn a living. $672,000 will finance 
projects in eight countries. 


Education: Demand for education is growing 

rapidly. Through our partners, fifteen projects 
have been identified that need our help. With 
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With the successful conclusion of the financial 
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will experience in Live The Vision will foster 
growth in our church, bring satisfaction to us as 
Christians, and give honour to God. 
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The Agony and the Ecstasy: 


A Parent Looks at Dating 


by Neta Jackson 


1 young man saunters up the 
sidewalk and rings the doorbell. “Is 
she here?” 

“She'll be ready in a few minutes. 
Come on out to the backyard. We 
can talk a few minutes while we 
wait.” 

In the backyard, I get right to the 
point. “What are your intentions 
regarding sex with my daughter?” 

The boy’s face turns white. 

“Wha-what do you mean?” he 
stammers. 

“J mean — do you plan to have 
sex with her?” 

“Uh ... it’s only our first date,” 
the boy gasps. 

“T know. But sometime. Eventu- 
ally.” 

“T-I don’t know!” 

“Well, to help you make a de- 
cision, [ just want you to know that 
if you so much as touch my daugh- 
ter any place on her body normally 
covered by her clothes, I will per- 
sonally haul you to the police and 
charge you with rape. I will write 
a letter to the editor and mention 
you by name as a pervert and mo- 
lester. I will...” 

Okay, okay. So it’s only a fant- 
asy. But how many parents of 
teenagers have similar fantasies 
when son or daughter begins dat- 
ing? 

Dating has always been a ritual 
involving every human emotion: 
agony and ecstasy, disappointment 
and hope, anxiety and relief. (And 
those are just the parents’ emo- 
tions!) 

As a teenager, I waited anxiously 
as every class party, school ban- 
quet, or roller skating party came 
around. Would some neat guy in- 
vite me? I also avoided guys I was 
sure would invite me if I so much 
as said “Hi” in a friendly way: the 
“geeks,” the slide-rule gang, the 
guys with white socks. And when 


Some things parents need to know and do 
when their teenagers begin to date 


I didn’t get invited by someone 
“cool,” I moaned the woes of being 
the principal’s kid. 

As a parent, however, I have 
sighed with relief when my son 
spent Friday evening shooting pool 
in the basement with the guys, or 
when my daughter had a sleep-over 
with the girls — all too easily for- 
getting both would enjoy being on 
a date instead. 

Under the best of circumstances, 
dating is a mating game, and every 
parent knows that someday one of 
these dates will be The One. That 
in itself makes every girlfriend or 
boyfriend A Threat. 

But in the 1990s, parents have a 
lot of other reasons to be anxious 
about the dating scene. We are 
frightened by rampant alcohol and 
drug abuse among teenagers, the 
high percentage (60 per cent) who 
have had sex by the age of 15 (a 
percentage that’s almost the same 
among teens from Christian 
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homes) and the potential of a crisis 
pregnancy, abortion, becoming a 
teen parent, venereal disease, or 
the killer, AIDS. It’s hard to be 
polite to your daughter’s latest 
heart-throb when you see Statistics 
stamped all over his face. 

But dating is here to stay and 
every parent has to face it at some 
point. My turn has come: I have a 
son in college and two teenage 
girls. That doesn’t make me an ex- 
pert. In fact, the more I confront 
the topic of dating, I seem to run 
into more questions than answers. 


Dating: Is It or Isn’t It? 

I used to think I knew what dat- 
ing was. Boy asks girl, she’s ec- 
Static, asks parents if it’s okay, he 
picks her up, parents check him 
out, set a curfew and say, “Have 
fun.” But in our home, “dating” 
has been more like this: 

“You and Sue are going out to 
dinner? ‘You know we want to 
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A Parent Looks 
at Dating continued from page 27 


I ask myself: do I treat teens as real people? 


meet the girls you date. Why don’t 
you bring her by and introduce 
us?” 

“Date? This isn’t a date. Sue’s 
just a friend. I’m not taking her to 
dinner — we’re just going to get 
something to eat and talk, you 
know, as friends. It would be im- 
possible to bring home all my 
friends for you to meet!” 

Or... “If I bring her home to 
‘meet mom and dad,’ she’s going to 
think I’m serious about her!” 

Then there’s this interaction: 

“You're going over to Matt’s 
house? Who’s Matt? Who else is 
going to be there?” 

“Well, me and Nikki and Katie 
and Sara and Matt and Jason and 
Leonard and Jonathan. And 
maybe Tiffany and Maggie. No, 
it’s not a party. We're just going 
to hang out at Matt’s house. Yes, 
Matt’s parents will be there, don’t 
worry.” 

Only later by eavesdropping 
(which isn’t hard as you’re driving 
a car full of girls home from such 
a non-party) do you figure out that 
X and Y are “going together,” and 
maybe A and B, though you’re not 
sure what that means since they 
never seem to go on a real “date” 
(by the above definition). 

But that’s okay. Getting together 
with “just friends” of the opposite 
sex and doing things as groups is 
good. Meeting a boy (or girl) ata 
school function (with the parent 
driving to and picking up after) is 
also good. And frankly, the major- 
ity of boy/girl interactions in junior 
high and early high school in our 
family have fallen into this semi- 
dating mode. 

Recently, some friends freaked 
out because their seventh grade 
daughter was on the phone all the 
time — to a boy. The mother hit 
the nail on the head when she said, 
“['m not ready for this!” 

We parents are rarely “ready” 
when our children start speeding 
off in new directions. It feels like 
the next step is Real Dating — no 
wonder my friends’ gut reaction 


was, “No phone calls from boys!” 
But as we talked, these parents 
began to realize how normal it is 
for seventh grade kids to notice the 
opposite sex and talk on the 
phone. It’s “pre-dating.” Or “safe 
dating.” By the end of the conver- 
sation, the father was ready to 
invite the junior high group at 
church over to their house, taking 
the initiative to give his daughter a 
healthy context in which to begin 
relating to boys. 

If I am concerned about my teen- 
agers “couple dating” too soon, I 
need to be willing to support alter- 
native situations. For this reason, 
my husband and I often volunteer 
to drive for youth functions or 
ferry kids to and from their social 
activities. 


We’ve shared 
our story of 
falling in love 


If approached about having a 
party at our house, I gulp and say 
“Yes.” If we are not approached 
about having a party (i.e., the par- 
ties are always somewhere else), I 
offer to have a party here. No, we 
don’t enjoy the loud music. And 
it’s not much fun being relegated 
to the kitchen or bedroom or of- 
fice. But I know where my teen is, 
who she’s with, and what’s happen- 
ing. We meet her friends; we con- 
trol the setting. It’s worth $10 for 
chips, dip and soda pop, and giving 
up the living room for an evening. 
(Well . . . occasionally.) 

And sometimes we have to “out- 
party” our kids. We faced this 
challenge when prom time rolled 
around. One of the “traditional” 
all-night activities is for several 
couples to rent a hotel room. 
“Over my dead body!” roared my 
husband. But then we realized 
that if we didn’t want a mutiny on 
our hands, we had to come up with 
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something Bigger and Better (but 
more appropriate). We asked my 
brother, an avid sailor, if he’d take 
three graduating couples out on 
Lake Michigan for a moonlight 
sail. Word got around and a dozen 
couples were jealous — even 
though the sailboat came with a 
captain/chaperon. 


Romance or Friendship? 

The most important thing parents 
can do to prepare teens for healthy 
dating is to help them develop 
healthy friendships. This really 
begins many years earlier: having 
fun together as a family, being able 
to carry On a conversation around 
the dinner table, doing things with 
other families. 

As teens move into junior high, 
it’s important to have activities and 
settings where they can get to 
know the opposite sex as friends: 
youth group at church, service pro- 
jects where kids work side-by-side, 
Summer camp. Going camping 
with another family with teens, in- 
viting families (not just couples) 
over for dinner, are other ways to 
interact on friendship levels. 

I’ve also had to ask myself: do I 
treat my teens as real people? Do 
I ask (and respect) théir opinions? 
Do I talk with them, or just at 
them? Do I consider their feel- 
ings, even when I feel strongly 
about something? Do I say ’m 
sorry when I’m in the wrong? Do 
I reach out even when my teen is 
furious with me? In this way 
parents lay the groundwork for 
what it means to relate to another 
person. 

Fathers can help their daughters 
tremendously by having occasional 
“dates”: going out to breakfast, 
tickets to see Les Misérables, or 
just a walk to the frozen yogurt 
store. These should be fun times, 
time to talk about her interests, 
time to affirm her as a young 
woman. It will be hard for her to 
settle for a guy who treats her with 
less consideration and respect than 
Dad. 

When dating begins, encourage 
activities where teens can actually 
get to know each other — not just 
facing forward in the dark watching 
a movie. Bowling, picnics, hiking, 
going out for pizza, repairing a 


bike, even working on school pro- 
jects together give opportunity to 
get to know this bundle of hor- 
mones as a person. 

Of course, “falling in love” can 
knock teenagers off their feet, and 
its hard to keep perspective. 
“Love is blind” became a cliché 
because there’s a kernel of truth to 
it! How do we help the teen who’s 
head-over-heels in love make true 
judgements about this person’s 
character? 

One thing we’ve done is share 
“our story” of falling in love. List- 
ing the kinds of traits we were 
attracted to in each other can help 
teens evaluate the differences be- 
tween infatuation and a loving per- 
son. 

Another thing we’ve done with 
our kids is pray with them for their 
future marriage partners. Commit- 
ting this important person and de- 
cision to prayer is probably the 
most important thing we can do, as 
it acknowledges our dependence 
upon God. 


Dating Rules — Yours, 


Mine or Ours? 


When it comes down to actual 
dates, we are better able to cope 
with the agony and ecstasy by hav- 
ing some mutually understood 
guidelines. Okay, rules. 

Most of our “dating rules” are 
merely extensions of our basic 
Family Rule: we must know where 
you are at all times, who you're 
with, and when you'll be back. We 
try to model this ourselves by leav- 
ing notes for our kids if we’re out, 
letting them know what we're 
doing, and calling them if we’re 
going to be late or plans change. 
We have tried to establish that this 
isn’t a rule people grow out of, it 
is common courtesy and important 
for safety. 

Some additional rules: 

@ No going to home parties unless 
a parent is present. We don’t 
accept, “Oh, I’m sure the parents 
will be there.” If there’s any 
doubt, we call for ourselves. If we 
don’t know the family, we ask 
about supervision, what will be 
happening (R-rated videos?), ban 
on alcohol, and when the party is 
supposed to be over. 


continued on page 30 


SOMALIA’S CHILDREN 
NEED FOOD NOW 


So we’re sending it! 


75% of Somalia’s children face death from starvation in the next 6 months unless they 
get food. That’s why World Vision is asking Canadians to help send planes with food 
and medicine to get food to starving children in time. 


The situation is dangerous. But death is certain if we do nothing, so we are asking 
Canadians to help reach thousands of starving children in the next few weeks. 
YOUR RESPONSE IS VITAL 
Your gift of $19 will provide UNIMIX high protein cereal to a starving child in Somalia 
for one month. 

PLEASE ACT TODAY 

By sending the coupon below and a donation you’ll make it possible to deliver food to 
help keep the children alive. 

FOOD CAN GET THROUGH 


World Vision has an effective record of delivering food in emergency situations. But we 
must act quickly! 


Call 1-800-268-1650 to use your credit card or mail this coupon 
with your gift. 


ORI VISION CANADA 


For over 40 years, World Vision, a Christian humanitarian organization, has been providing 
effective relief and development through 6,000 projects in more than 90 countries. 
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|! YES, 1 WANT TO HELP PROVIDE EMERGENCY FOOD 
! TO STARVING CHILDREN IN SOMALIA. 
: HERE’S MY GIFT OF: 3$19 $38 2$76 QOther $ 
| NAME 

J ADDRESS 

] CITY/PROVINCE/CODE 
| 


Please accept my J Visa © MasterCard 
Card Number Exp. Date 


Signature ( ont ) 
Mail to: World Vision Canada dece ~ 


To make a donation or to re 
Box 2500, Mississauga, ON order a free video for your church A063193 
LSM 2H2 call: 1-800-268-1650 
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A Parent Looks 
at Dating 


continued from page 29 


It’s surprising the effect a call 
from a parent can make. A friend 
of mine called regarding a party 
only to find out that the teen host- 
ing the party had insisted his mom 
go visit her neighbour next door. 
When my friend said in that case 
her teen couldn’t come, the other 
parent changed her mind and in- 
sisted on supervising. Parents like 
to know there are other parents 
who care. 

@ A parent must be home if boys 
and girls visit in the same house. 
Same principle as above but ap- 
plies to informal gatherings or 
couples, too. 

@ Boys are not to be in girls’ bed- 
rooms, and vice versa. For reasons 
which seem obvious to us, though 
some parents shrug. 

We try not to give our teens the 
message that we think the moment 
they're alone or without super- 
vision, they’re going to do some- 
thing terrible. It’s important to 
talk about the “why” of these rules. 
We trust our kids — but we don’t 
always trust the situation. Even 
good kids with good intentions can 
get in over their heads. At the 
same time, it’s important to help 
kids know that it’s never too late 
to make a wise decision. It doesn’t 
have to be: “Well, I’ve gone this 
far [with drugs, alcohol, sex], I 
might as well blow it.” There are 
decision points all along the line. 

How often should teens date? 
This question has to be balanced 
with things like schoolwork, other 
activities, family time together, a 
balance of friendships. We usually 
nix “going out” on school nights, 
with a few exceptions. It also 
depends on age. 

Rules for dating must be a blend 
between what kids want and what 
parents want. Like many things, as 
teens get older they should be part 
of the decision-making process. A 
new situation comes up? Try sit- 
ting down and talking about it. 
What does your teen want to do? 
What are your concerns? Can you 
come together on mutually agreed- 
upon expectations? 


And Then There’s Sex 

Let’s assume we parents model 
positive attitudes toward sex, have 
faithfully taught that God created 
sexual intimacy for marriage only, 
and that our teens are not making 
furtive plans to lose their virginity. 
Do we cheerfully wave goodbye as 
Son or Daughter goes out the door 
and never give it another thought? 

Hardly. Being human, we know 
that sexual urges are powerful. 
Music and movies and magazines 
shout SEX! EVERYBODY DOES 
IT! from every side. And sadly for 
the Christian parent, even school 
teachers and youth experts assume 
“everybody’s doing it” and are 
gamely trying to teach kids how to 
“do it” responsibly and safely. 

Our 17-year-old was once enter- 
taining a girlfriend in the family 
room downstairs. My husband and 
I fell asleep. I woke at one o’clock 
to realize they were still there! 
With the door closed yet. 

I stifled the urge to barge 
through the door and do some 
serious yelling, and simply called to 
my son. He came upstairs in a few 
minutes, and I told him to take the 
girl home immediately. He did as 
he was told. When he returned, he 
sat down on the couch where I was 
waiting. 

“Don’t worry, Mom,” he said. “I 
would never push a girl further 
than she wanted to go.” 

I stared at him incredulously. I 
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could just hear the health teacher 
at school saying: “Boys, if a girl 
says no, she means no. Don’t ever 
push her further than she wants to 

On 
“Well, of course!” I said. “I 
never thought you would. But 
what if she wants to go all the 
way? What limits have you set on 
your own behaviour?” 

We ended up having a good 
mother-son talk, but it underscored 
for me the importance of not leav- 
ing sex education and values up to 
the schools. 

This is why some of the above 
“dating rules” are important: they 
help kids avoid situations that are 
asking for trouble. But they don’t 
cover the waterfront. We need to 
help teens think through various 
situations ahead of time. Discuss 
with them what they should do if: 

@ everybody starts pairing up and 
disappearing at a party 

© their date drives to an isolated 
area and parks 

@ their date always wants to be 
alone 

@ a six-pack of beer appears and 
gets passed around. 

I still gulp twice when my teens 
are Out on dates, and I don’t really 
fall asleep until everyone is back, 
safe under our own roof in their 
own beds. It’s enough to drive a 
parent to prayer . . . which isn’t 
such a bad idea. 


Neta Jackson and her husband, Dave, are 
card-carrying Parents of Teens, having the 
requisite number of grey hairs and lost 
hours of sleep. They are also full-time 
writers, working out of their home in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Story of My 
Conversion 


by R. W. Ford 


I distinctly remember storming 
home from a session meeting and 
greeting my wife: “That new 
minister of ours is crazy. He wants 
us to buy something called a 
tracker-action pipe organ. We 
can’t afford a pipe organ. How 
can we turn him off?” Now, seven 
years later, St. Giles Church in 
Sarnia, Ontario, has an outstanding 
14-stop tracker-action organ, and I 
am as proud as a new parent. The 
story of my conversion may be of 
value to other congregations faced 
with a similar decision. 

Like many congregations, St. 
Giles had purchased a succession 
of electronic instruments. By 1980, 
our organ was nearing the end of 
its useful life. The manufacturer 
no longer made church instru- 
ments, parts were hard to get and 
advances in electronic technology 
had rendered our 10-year-old organ 
obsolete. Thus the search for a 
new instrument was started. 

St. Giles, like many churches, 
however, was struggling to meet 
expenses; so enthusiasm for a 
major purchase was lacking. 
Therefore, the worship and music 
committee contented itself with a 
low-key search for a suitable elec- 
tronic church organ. The idea of 
looking at pipe organs never en- 
tered our heads. 

What we saw was impressive. 
Major electronic organ builders 
had made major advances. Their 


literature stressed the number of 
stops, the versatility of the 


instrument and the reasonable 
cost. Testimonials from satisfied 
buyers, many of whom had re- 
placed pipe organs, were extravag- 
ant in their praise of these new 
electronic wonders. Why look at 
anything else? 

The reason St. Giles looked 
beyond electronic organs arrived in 
the person of John Duncan who 


The technology of electronic organs impressed us; 
the tone of tracker-action pipe organs converted us 


The Gober organ at St. Giles Church is designed to suit the sanctuary both visually and 
tonally. Photo credit: Grant Hill Photography, Sarnia. 


was Called as our minister in 1985. 
Among his many strongly held 
views was that we should buy a 
tracker-action pipe organ. None of 
the committee knew anything 
about them, but we assumed that 
anything with real pipes was 
beyond our limited resources. 
That set the stage for a thorough 
and, at times, heated debate which, 
in the end, resulted in a well- 
informed decision. 


Historically, the first organs 
utilized wind-blown pipes. These 
evolved over hundreds of years 
reaching something like their pres- 
ent form in the 19th century. 
Before electricity, all these 
instruments were mechanical or 
tracker-action organs. 

A pipe organ can be thought of 
as a collection of whistles, each of 
which plays one note. A set of 
pipes, each playing one of the 58 
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The Story of My 
Conversion continued 


notes on the keyboard or 32 notes 
on the pedalboard, makes up one 
rank. One or more ranks of pipes 
are then organized into stops 
which can be selected by the musi- 
cian. Since organ pipes come in a 
variety of sizes, materials of con- 
struction, shapes and types, each 
producing a distinct type of mu- 
sical tone, design possibilities are 
endless. The original instruments 
relied on wind produced in foot- 
operated bellows while thin 
wooden strips called trackers 
linked the keys to the pipes. 

With the advent of electricity at 
the turn of the century, organ 
builders learned to use switches, 
wires, motors and solenoid valves 
to replace most of the mechanical 
components of the tracker-action 
organ. Freed from the constraints 
inherent in the tracker-action tech- 
nology, these so-called electric or 
electropneumatic organs became 
ever larger and more complex. 
Soon they dominated the market. 

The next stage was the invention 
of the electronic organ which used 
tone generators to produce the 
basic sound. Originally considered 
a new type of musical instrument, 
they soon found a large market as 
an alternative to pipe organs. The 
standard by which they were 
measured quickly became how 
Closely they could duplicate the 
sound of wind-blown pipes. Di- 
gital technology now allows the 
most realistic duplication yet of the 
sound of a pipe organ. 

Meanwhile, organists and organ 
builders were rediscovering 
tracker-action instruments. Their 
virtues include purity of tone, re- 
sponsiveness to the touch of the 
organist and longevity. In Europe, 
tracker-action organs played by 
Bach are still in use. The result 
has been a growing market for 
them. 

Such a breadth of choice faces 
organ committees with a daunting 
challenge. 

First, Our committee began by 
engaging a consultant. John Derk- 
sen, Professor of Music at Knox 
College, agreed to come to Sarnia 
and give us advice. This proved 
invaluable. He outlined the pros 


and cons of the different types of 
organs. Then he suggested we visit 
Toronto to hear the various types 
of organs in church settings. Thus 
began our education. 

The Toronto organ tour opened 
our eyes. The tonal qualities and 
the visual appeal of the tracker- 
action instruments were a revela- 
tion. We went as sceptics and 
returned as believers. We unanim- 
ously agreed to recommend such 
an instrument to our congregation. 


We went as sceptics 
and returned as 
believers 


Before doing so, however, the 
committee took a second invalu- 
able step: we obtained and read 
reports by other organ search com- 
mittees, plus published articles and 
books. One of the best was 
Church Organs written by John K. 
Ogasapian and published by Baker 
Book House in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. This well-balanced book 
sets Out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various types of 
organs in much more detail than a 
brief magazine article will permit. 
The choice is between three types 
of instruments. 

The low initial cost of electronic 
organs is a major attraction. 
Others are low space requirements, 
ease of installation and flexibility 
in placement within the sanctuary. 
In spite of the advances in elec- 
tronic wizardry, even the best of 
these instruments cannot duplicate 
the tonal subtleties and complexi- 
ties of a pipe organ. Moreover, 
the average lifespan of an elec- 
tronic organ is only 15 to 20 years, 
confirmed by our own experience 
at St. Giles. 

Conventional electric or electro- 
pneumatic pipe organs retain the 
tonal advantages of wind-blown 
pipes while permitting a certain 
degree of flexibility in location 
since the console may be remote 
from the pipes. On the down side, 
they generally occupy the most 
total space of the three types of 
instruments. Often the pipes must 
be located in a separate chamber 
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which can adversely affect the 
quality of the sound. Although 
their life expectancy is greater than 
that of an electronic instrument, 
long-term maintenance costs are 
substantial. 

Of the three major classes of 
organs, the tracker-action instru- 
ment suffers from the highest ini- 
tial costs but because of its longev- 
ity and low maintenance is actually 
the cheapest in the long run. But 
the ultimate test is in the sound it 
produces. In our view, by this 
measure, the tracker-action organ 
is the clear winner. To a compet- 
ent organist, it is also a delight to 
play. As a result, a church with a 
well-designed tracker-action organ 
should never lack for an organist. 

Once the type of instrument is 
agreed upon, the committee must 
decide on a vendor. In our case, a 
tracker-action pipe organ is usually 
custom-designed and built in a 
small shop. It is not like going to 
a new car showroom and picking 
out the model you like best from 
those on display. 

With the help of our consultant, 
we drew up a list of potential 
vendors based on his knowledge of 
their capabilities. The list included 
internationally known names as 
well as a couple of newcomers to 
the business. We then prepared a 
request for proposals which gave a 
verbal description of the type, size 
and tonal quality of the instrument 
in which we were _ interested. 
Included in this package were a 
scale drawing and photograph of 
our sanctuary. This request was 
sent to seven organ builders. 

When John Derksen saw the 
proposal by Halbert Gober, a new 
organ builder now located in 
Toronto, he was ecstatic. But 
should we go with a person who 
had yet to build a pipe organ in his 
own shop? Or should we buy a 
cheaper, but less versatile instru- 
ment, from an established builder? 
After much careful thought, we 
decided to recommend the Gober 
organ to the congregation with the 
realization this would represent a 
leap of faith. 

The last challenge was to obtain 
the approval of the congregation 
for this major purchase at a cost in 
excess of our total annual budget. 
A congregational meeting delayed 


a decision until the level of finan- 
cial support in our congregation 
could be ascertained. We did this 
by obtaining pledges contingent 
upon the approval of the project. 
With the pledges forthcoming, a 
second meeting a few months later 
saw the purchase approved. 

As a contract was being prepared, 
we worked with the builder to 
finalize the design. Then came the 
wait. In our case, this was almost 
two years, about average for this 
type of organ. Though impatient, 
we reminded ourselves and the 
builder that our prime concern was 
quality not speed. We expect this 
organ to be in use at least 100 
years from now. A few extra weeks 
at the beginning become insignifi- 
cant in the total picture. 

So what has been the result? 
Our organ is a better instrument 
than any of us dared hope for. 
Organists who have played it have 
been unanimous in their praise. 
We have attracted the services of 
an outstanding musician as our 
organist. The improvement in the 
music during worship, including 
the performance of the choir and 
congregational singing, has been 
remarkable. Because of the quality 
of the instrument, we have been 
able to attract some of the best 
Canadian and U.S. concert artists 
to give recitals. This has been a 
means of outreach for our church. 
Finally, the organ is almost paid 
for. Only one year after installa- 
tion, less than $7,000 remains to be 
collected out of a total project cost 
of about $140,000. Fund-raising 
meant a lot of work for a dedicated 
group of volunteers but it has 
generated more social activity in 
our congregation than has been 
seen for many years. As a final 
boost, the organ is now valued at 
$200,000. 

I now believe John Duncan was 
smart, not crazy, to push for a 
tracker-action organ. It would 
have been short-sighted of the 
committee not to have looked at 
all the possibilities. And our leap 
of faith in buying from a new 
organ builder has already paid rich 
dividends. 


R. W. (Dick) Ford is an elder and convener 
of the worship and music committee of St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church in Sarnia, Ont. 


Four Children’s Books 
Reviewed by Andrew Jensen. 

Tell Me the Bible by Joélle 
Chabert and Francois Mourvillier 
(Cassell and The Liturgical Press, 
1991, $19.95) is better than many 
retellings of biblical stories. It 
assumes people hearing the story 
are intelligent, a refreshing change 
from many. As well, the text in- 
cludes up-to-date remarks concern- 
ing the way biblical traditions were 
passed on before they were written 
down. The stories are retold 
Clearly and well, so they are bound 
to hold the interest of a variety of 
ages. The illustrations are less 
laudable. Letizia Galli has made 
an effort to equal the authors in 
terms of accuracy: the scenes re- 
flect, as well as possible, the way 
things really looked. There is even 
some grammatically correct Greek 
on a pedestal in a picture of 
Athens. Unfortunately, the illus- 
trations often appear awkward. 
Galli also falls prey to a couple of 
old stereotypes; for example, all 
heavenly messengers are blonde; 
and Adam and Eve look like Euro- 
peans, although everyone after 
them in the Old Testament section 
looks suitably Middle-Eastern. For 
the text particularly, this book is 
recommended. D>. 


In A Happy New Year’s Day 
(Tundra Books, 1991, $14.95) 
Roch Carrier uses his comfortable 
and humorous story-telling style to 
reminisce about New Year’s Day in 
1941, when he was four years old. 
The story is filled with details that 
make the scene come alive. It is a 
joyous celebration. Giles Pelltier’s 
artwork is well chosen for this 
book. The paintings are bright and 
attractive. Pelltier manages to 
combine skill with a childlike per- 
spective that makes this a perfect 
marriage of text and art. Recom- 
mended. 


The Ghost and Lone Warrior 
(Tundra Books, 1991, $13.95) is an 
Arapaho legend retold by C. J. 
Taylor and illustrated with her 


paintings. The legend tells the 
story of a warrior who is both 
helped and tested by the ghost of 
an ancestor, as preparation for 
becoming a leader of his people 
and, eventually, chief of his tribe. 
This book is worth buying for the 
artwork alone. Taylor’s paintings 
are powerful and beautiful. Her 
retelling of this legend is good, 
too. In a simple way, she describes 
the events of the story. It is easy 
to get a feeling for the difficulties 
faced by an injured person alone in 
a winter forest. Together, the 
paintings and story are marvellous. 
Highly recommended. 

Aki and the Banner of Names by 
Atsuko Goda Lolling (Friendship 
Press, 1991, $5.95) is a book of 
short stories from Japan written 
with a North American audience in 
mind. The stories are straight for- 
ward and realistic, with believable 
characters. They convey a clear 
taste of Japanese culture and 
values. Atsuko Goda Lolling is a 
Japanese Christian, and her writing 
gave me a more personal sense of 
what is involved in being a Chris- 
tian in a Buddhist culture. This 
book is well written. It includes 
footnotes to explain unfamiliar 
phrases and words. The illustra- 
tions are attractive black and white 
line drawings that relate well to 
the text. The book will both enter- 
tain and inform. Parents should 
read it too. Recommended. 


Andrew Jensen is minister of Hamilton 
Road Church, London, Ont. 


A Serious Widow 

by Constance Beresford-Howe. 
MacMillan, 1991. $24.95. 
Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 

Bigamy, abuse of the elderly, for- 
nication (by an Anglican clergyman 
yet), a woman who talks to Prince 
Charles, some “bad” words — all 
this in a book set in Canada, writ- 
ten by a Canadian and reviewed by 
a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 


continued over page 
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I highly recommend this novel for 
several reasons. First, everything 
works together well, has a purpose, 
and is vital to the book. Don’t let 
anything in my opening sentence 
throw you off. Secondly, Con- 
stance Beresford-Howe is a won- 
derful writer. She had me guffaw- 
ing, crying and admiring her use of 
words. Thirdly, the issues with 
which she deals — death, loneli- 
ness, discrimination on the basis of 
gender, age and race, the genera- 
tion gap — are topical. Fourthly, 
her characters are so real I know 
them all. Fifthly, this is a good 
story. Sixthly, I enjoyed the book 
so much, my wife, who heard me 
laugh over it and listened to me 
quote from it, wants to read it. 
Then I am going to send it to my 
mother and aunt. I may also buy 
other copies as gifts for Christmas. 

The only problem this book 
raises for me is that now I must 
read all the other books by Con- 
stance Beresford-Howe. 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont. 


The First Stone: Homosexuality 
and The United Church 

by Michael Riordon. 

McClelland & Stewart, 1990. 
$26.95 

Reviewed by Robert Morris. 

The author is a free-lance writer 
and playwright who resides in east- 
ern Ontario. He has no church af- 
filiation. This book reports on the 
continuing struggle in the church 
as to how scripture is to be inter- 
preted. The topic and participants 
could be easily duplicated in our 
own denomination. The topic of 
Same-gender oriented persons and 
their acceptability to a congrega- 
tion and a presbytery as ministers 
of Word and Sacraments is but the 
current vehicle for this timeless 
struggle. 

The book seeks to report object- 
ively all the events of this con- 
troversy in the United Church 
since 1980, through numerous per- 
sonal interviews with various par- 
ticipants across Canada. These 
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personal comments and opinions 
come from all sides of the issue. 
Riordon’s considerate treatment of 
how the issue (homosexuality and 
ministry) has been treated in the 
United Church, at this time, raises 
questions of importance for all 
Christians. 


Robert Morris is a member of Glenview 
Church, Toronto. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through the 
W.M.S. Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive., 


Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
subject to change. 


Prices 


Trojan Horse: The Homosexual 
Ideology and the Christian 
Church 

by Donald L. Faris. 

Welch, 1989. 

Reviewed by Ken Barker. 

The subject of sexual ethics in 
general and homosexual practice in 
particular has generated consider- 
able debate in recent years, within 
the Christian community as well as 
in the surrounding secular culture. 

One of the most helpful contri- 
butions to the subject, in my 
opinion, has come from this Can- 
adian author. Faris is minister of 
North Lonsdale United Church in 
North Vancouver. He holds a 
PhD in church doctrine from New 
College, Edinburgh. He was a 
member of the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature and has been deeply in- 
volved in justice issues. 

His approach is thorough. He 
has read the relevant literature: 
biblical, theological and psychiatric. 
He sifts the evidence carefully and 
comes to the conclusion that 
homosexual practice for Christian 
faith cannot be substantiated. 

With regard to biblical exegesis, 
he argues that “every reference to 
homosexuality in the Old and New 
Testaments is negative.” The ef- 
forts of D.S. Bailey, Robin Scroggs 
and others to reinterpret the texts 
in a more positive direction are 
examined carefully and found to be 
wanting. In the case of Scroggs’s 
argument that Paul was only 
concerned with paedophilia. Faris 
refers to the argument of David F. 
Wright that if Paul had wanted to 
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narrow his meaning to paedophilia, 
he could have used the specific 
Greek term for this activity. 

However, Faris moves beyond a 
careful examination of the specific 
texts to set the Christian sexual 
ethic within the theological context 
of the biblical affirmation of male 
and femaleness. He points out the 
command to love doesn’t entail the 
abrogation of ethical standards, 
sexual or otherwise. And grace is 
not to be equated with an antino- 
mian denial of sin. 

His examination of the psychiat- 
ric “evidence” used to support a 
homosexual life-style deserves 
serious reading. A number of pop- 
ular perceptions are pricked in the 
light of more careful study. 

In an interesting response to 
those who support homosexual 
practice in the name of social just- 
ice, Faris argues that those who 
deny healing to homosexual per- 
sons are denying them justice. 
Chapter IV is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the pastoral help available 
for those who wish healing. 

Faris doesn’t pull his punches. 
He argues that the current crisis is 
the result of a well-orchestrated 
movement to revolutionize the en- 
tire range of sexual standards. 
And for those who think the issue 
is simply that of homosexuality, he 
provides evidence that some 
writers are promoting incest and 
bestiality as well as extra-marital 
Sex. 

The book is written as a response 
to the crisis which exists within 
The United Church of Canada. 
But those who believe other main- 
line denominations are immune 
from such pressures should read 
the book. It may spare them much 
of the needless division experi- 
enced by the United Church. 

Whether one fully agrees with 
everything Faris has written, his 
argument needs to be heard. In 
the words of Professor Terrence 
Anderson of the Vancouver School 
of Theology: his “reasoned argu- 
ment and the important sources he 
draws upon... need to be closely 
examined and seriously engaged by 
anyone concerned with a contem- 
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Kenneth Stright 


Pictou’s Opportunity Shop, operated by the town’s five churches, provided white gifts to 
72 families, representing 160 children, last Christmas. From the left, Elsie MacDonald, 
Jill Efford, and Margaret Hartson were among volunteers distributing the packages. 


Graham photo. 


4 Christian churches of Pictou, Nova Scotia, a small town of 4,000, 
have joined together in a number of cooperative efforts to help citizens 
who find themselves in growing need. The five town churches, including 
St. Andrew’s (the Kirk) and First Presbyterian, come together to dis- 
tribute White Gifts at Christmas. In 1991, 77 families were helped with 
groceries, books, games, winter accessories, footwear and Christmas 


treats. 

In addition, 165 children received 
special “Christmas Wishes.”  In- 
stead of inviting church people to 
bring a variety of miscellaneous 
gifts for White Gift Sunday, the 
churches decorate their trees with 
Christmas “stars,” upon which are 
written specific wishes or requests 
from the children themselves — a 
Barbie for five-year-old Megan, a 
remote-control truck for Sheri, a 
big stuffed bear for two-year-old 
Paul and a Walkman for 14-year- 
old Mary. These requests come 
through responses to a public ad 
inviting those in need to make 
their wishes known. Names are 
also acquired through contacts 
established through another pro- 


In Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, 
working together 
works 


ject of the town churches, the 
Winnifred Grant Town Churches 
Opportunity Shop. 

The town churches have been 
operating the Opportunity Shop 
for nearly a decade. This shop, 
established to meet food and cloth- 
ing needs in the wider Pictou com- 
munity, has grown over the years. 


SUGGESTION BOX 


Responding to Need 


A milk program is funded in the 
local elementary schools for 
children who cannot afford the 
daily distribution of milk. New 
summer and winter footwear is 
provided for any child identified as 
being in need. Layettes are avail- 
able for mothers of new-borns. 

The directors of the Opportunity 
Shop are specifically recruited be- 
cause of their involvement in the 
community — teachers, clergy, 
business, social services, church 
laypeople and, maybe our biggest 
asset of all, people who have been 
in need and who know the prob- 
lems and how to be most effective 
in Offering assistance. 

In 1991, the town churches estab- 
lished the Pictou West Central 
Food Bank to meet the ever- 
growing need of people in our 
recession-ridden Maritime econ- 
omy. The food bank receives 
requests for assistance from 
another church-sponsored organ- 
ization, the Pictou County Council 
of Churches Help-Line, a service 
provided by the wider Christian 
community to co-ordinate efforts 
to assist those in greatest need. 

Each of the organizations men- 
tioned has its own structure and its 
own pool of volunteers (most 
trained and counselled in handling 
their specific areas of concern). 
The food bank and the Opportun- 
ity Shop have on-site volunteer co- 
ordinators, while the Help-Line is 
operated with a part-time paid 
executive director responsible for 
organizing, recruiting and training 
volunteers. 

The efforts of the town churches, 
working together in the name of 
Christ, have benefited many and 
will continue to meet the needs 
that arise in the future. 


Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pictou, N.S. 
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porary sexual ethic faithful to Jesus 
Christ.” 


Ken Barker is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont. 


To the Edge and Back 

by John H. Montgomery 

Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital, 
10230 - 111 Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. TSG 0B7, 1991. $10. 
Reviewed by John Guthrie. 

“T saw a man with very little that 
was physically within his control — 
he was a quadriplegic, could not 
swallow, and could communicate 
only with great effort,” writes Dr. 
Rosalyn Delehanty in the book’s 
foreword. 

To the Edge and Back is the 
chronicle of the author’s thoughts 
and experiences prior to, during 
and after a brain-stem stroke left 
him paralysed and speechless. He 
describes his struggle to face up to 
the new challenges life set before 
him. Faith and the encouragement 
of those around him kept him 
going. Two years of intensive hos- 
pital physiotherapy and rehabilita- 
tion were required before he was 
capable of writing his story. 

John Montgomery, a Presbyterian 
born in Northern Ireland, is an 
engineering technologist. Follow- 
ing a brief description of his life 
prior to the stroke, he lucidly de- 
scribes his feelings after he realized 
what had happened to him. In the 
first hours, “I lay in the dim light 
and wondered if I was dying. I am 
going to die alone — and I prayed 

. but not asking that I be given 
one more chance.” 

There is a note of caution to 
those attending unconscious 
people. The author vividly recalls 
hearing a voice say, “He will not 
last the night.” 

The thought of being totally 
paralysed and speechless, and of 
lying on his back for the rest of his 
life, caused his courage to fail him 
temporarily. “Total paralysis,” he 
remarks, “is just that — total.” 

Montgomery’s first success was 
achieving rudimentary communica- 
tion. He could move his eyelids. 


By blinking once for “yes” or twice 
for “no,” a primitive level of con- 
versation was possible. Eventually, 
he would graduate to the “letter 
board,” then the memo writer, and 
eventually to the word processor. 
After much struggle and frustra- 
tion, and the unstinting efforts of 
speech therapists, he would learn 
to speak. Learning to swallow and 
eat again was a major triumph. 

Prayer was important to Mont- 
gomery’s recovery. “When my life 
hung on a thread, that thread 
should have snapped . . . He [God] 
intervened and supported my life 
on that thread...” 

The reader might question some 
of the author’s opinions, but not 
his sincerity. To the Edge and 
Back is the account of a devastat- 
ing occurrence in the life of a 
human being, and the long and 
painful road back from The Edge. 
John Montgomery’s story attests to 
the power of faith and persever- 
ance. 

John Guthrie lives in Pinawa, Man. 
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Food For Thought 

by Marlene Webber. 

Coach House, 1992. $12.50. 
Reviewed by Brian Weatherdon. 

A tremendous and _ powerful 
book, yet a quick read. The easiest 
and quickest way to catch up on 
what front-line workers in Can- 
ada’s number one growth industry 
(emergency food) are saying. 

It is apparent Marlene Webber 
has not polished this book as she 
did with her 1991 offering, Street 
Kids: The Tragedy of Canada’s 
Runaways. She hustled from one 
coast to the other, city to city, 
capturing many snapshots of the 
tragic and scandalous hunger that 
haunts our citizens. We should 
not be surprised she could not 
hold it to herself; it had to go to 
print. 

Her material is not new to those 
who have perused the Hon. Bar- 
bara Green’s 1991 sub-committee 
(Health and Welfare) report on 
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Canadian poverty. Nor will much 
be new to those doing battle with 
hunger in our cities. Webber, 
however, brings action, emotion 
and fire to her subject. She 
wrestles with solutions too. 

Her weakest point, in my view, 
may be her popularized form of 
economic analysis. The reader may 
also want to disregard some of the 
rhetoric against political leader- 
ship, although she apportions her 
disillusionment equally among 
those parties familiar with power. 
At the root, she longs, as do we 
all, for leadership that will restore 
Canada’s productivity, achieve 
reasonable employment and turn 
the tide on poverty’s despair and 
violence. 

Marlene Webber pays warm trib- 
ute to volunteers and their unfail- 
ing empathy; yet her heart goes out 
to the many who grow weary and 
disheartened with the battle. 

While commending empathy, she 
would like to see more anger. 
Canadians are at risk of accepting 
our neighbour’s hunger. Webber 
implies anger alone will channel 
our compassion to change the po- 
litical and economic structures that 
support poverty. As an incentive 
to anger, she reminds us that our 
many wonderful volunteer emer- 
gency services diminish the pres- 
sure On government to uphold po- 
litical responsibility for those 
mired in the ugly clutches of 


poverty. 


Brian Weatherdon is minister of outreach at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. 


Secularizing the Faith: Canadian 
Protestant Clergy and the Crisis 
of Belief, 1850 - 1940 

by David B. Marshall. 

University of Toronto, 1992. 
$19.95 (paper), $55.00 (cloth). 
Reviewed by John Congram. 

This is a book I should have 
given for review to a knowledge- 
able historian/theologian in our 
church. But I was drawn into it by 
the cover photo. It depicted 
George Grant, the one-armed min- 
ister of St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Halifax in the mid-1800s 
and later principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston. I soon ran into 


as 


other familiar names like Walter 
Bryden and I found I had difficulty 
putting the book down. 

As indicated by the title, the 
period covered by the book is 1850 
to 1940. The reference to “Can- 
adian Protestant Clergy” in the 
title is misleading because, in fact, 
the book only deals with Presbyter- 
ians and Methodists before Church 
Union and with the United Church 
after, with a few exceptions. For 
example, there are frequent refer- 
ences to what was happening in 
Baptist churches, and a description 
of Walter Bryden’s critique of lib- 
eralism is offered. 

In the introduction, the author 
States clearly the thesis on which 
the book is based: “It is the pur- 
pose of this book to demonstrate 
that the dominant trend in Can- 
adian Protestant history from some 
time during the Victorian era has 
been the accommodation of the 
clergy and churches to a society 
growing more secular, not a march 
of progress towards the Kingdom 
of God.” 


Where new 


FRIENDS 


are made... 


A special place where friendships 


Church Union is not painted as a 
glorious triumph of the Canadian 
Church but as denominations in 
serious decline climbing into the 
lifeboats of their sinking ships. 

Samuel Chowen, general super- 
intendent of the Methodist Church 
from 1910 to 1925, and George 
Pidgeon, the Presbyterian who be- 
came the first Moderator of the 
United Church, are both pictured 
in their later years as regretting 
having embraced liberalism in their 
earlier years. In the 1930s, “Pid- 
geon became increasingly alarmed 
by the tenuous hold Christianity 
had upon the Canadian people. 
The pulpit, he thought, had given 
up passionate pleading for souls 
and had weakened itself.” Chowen 
agreed. 

The author argues persuasively 
that well-meaning leaders of the 
church, in their attempts to make 
the church “relevant,” ended up 
diminishing its influence among or- 
dinary Canadians. What’s scary 
about this book is the fact that the 
forces active in the secularization 


and immobilization of the gospel 
between 1850 and 1940 are much 
in evidence today. For that reason 
alone, I feel this book should be 
required reading for present-day 
leaders of the church. 

The author recognizes the 
dilemma “. . . of making Christian- 
ity relevant to the point that the 
Church had nothing that was mys- 
terious or challenging to communi- 
cate... ” or in resisting ac- 
commodation “. . . making the 
church and religion even more re- 
mote; ...” He offers no solutions 
but provides clear warnings of the 
dangers of the first approach from 
what he calls “the liberal modern- 
ist mainstream within the Method- 
ist, Presbyterian and _ Baptist 
churches.” 

This book has a fine index and an 
extensive listing of notes and 
sources. 

David Marshall teaches at the 
University of Calgary in the De- 
partment of History. 
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Miriam Mary and Me 


Women in the Bible: 
Stories Retold for 


Children & Adults 


By Lois Miriam Wilson 


are made and privacy is respected. 
A retirement residence offering 
the comforts of home with 
the added benefits 
of security, service, #-% 
andagreat city | 
location ~ and 

reasonable rates. 


Operated by the Dovercourt 
Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


(416) 536-6111 


Illustrated by 
Jung Soon Kim 


Miriam, Mary and Me includes stories 

from around the world, from many 

traditions. Passages are taken from 

both the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, 

chosen because they are stories of women, and stories about a god 
who sets people free and requires justice and mercy. Some of the 
scripture passages are well-known, others are less so. Background 
material about the scripture passage is included for the adult in many 
instances. Designed to be read to children on a one-to-one basis, this 
book will take both children and adults on a journey of self-discovery 


ati 


that will yield rich learnings. 
8 1/2 x 11”, 192 pages, softcover, 
B & W illustrations, Wood Lake Books. 


929-077 * $19.95 


Available from: 


Wood Lake Books 
Box 700, 
Winfield BC, VOH 2CO 


1-800-663-2775 
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Healing Community 

by Karin Granberg-Michaelson. 
WCC Publications, 1991. $10.50. 
Reviewed by Betty Neelin. 

Karin Granberg-Michaelson chal- 
lenges the church today to become 
a place of healing in our world of 
broken relationships, poverty and 
violence — a world where there is 
a critical need for a healing com- 
munity. 

Referring to the study on health, 
healing and wholeness by the 
World Council of Churches, she 
states that health is not primarily 
medical, but an integration of 
body, mind and spirit. Thus health 
is also a justice and spiritual issue. 

Granberg-Michaelson describes a 
healing community in the global 
and ecumenical perspective. Heal- 
ing communities from North and 
South have much to learn from 
one another. Much of the disease 
in affluent northern societies re- 
presents disorder of the soul and 
stems from lack of community. 
Communities in the South struggle 
against poverty, disease and war 
but often retain a sense of com- 
munity that promotes well-being. 
As the extended family breaks 
down throughout the world, the 
church can become the extended 
family. Base communities, pledged 
to the renewal of the church, have 
sprung up in Latin and South 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


America, Asia and Africa and work 
to promote health, healing and 
wholeness. 

The idea of base communities 
can be adapted to the inner-city 
context. In healing communities of 
volunteer staff and those whom 
they serve, all forms of healing 
(physical, emotional, spiritual and 
societal) can take place. Those 
who share in the brokenness of 
others are themselves made whole. 

The author uses examples from 
both her own experiences and the 
Early Church in discussing the 
building of healing communities in 
our churches. Many Christians 
think they do not have a gift that 
is needed by the church. But she 
argues, with St. Paul, that everyone 
has a gift to offer. Granberg- 
Michaelson leaves us with the 
question, “How can I participate in 
creating a healing community in 
my church?” 


Betty Neelin is an elder in Knox Church, 
Ottawa. 


I Can’t Stop Crying 
by John D. Martin and Frank D. 
Ferris, MD. 


Key Porter Books, 1992. $9.95. 
Reviewed by Marlene du Charme. 
This sensitive book speaks to 
anyone who has suffered loss and 
to those called to share with others 
in the grieving process. Loss is not 
necessarily death; it can come in 
many different forms. This book 
points to positive steps which help 
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in the grieving process. 

Grief, the authors assert, cannot 
be ignored. How its pain is dealt 
with affects the outcome of our 
emotional, physical and mental 
health. Each person’s unique feel- 
ings need to be recognized and 
acknowledged. 

Time alone will not heal. Griev- 
ing people need a care-giver, a 
confidant, someone who will 
simply listen and allow expression 
of feelings. To be sad, angry, 
lonely, or to cry are normal reac- 
tions during the grieving process. 
Well-meaning friends and family 
must not allow their discomfort to 
deflect them from listening to the 
grieving person. 

The authors emphasize the three 
“R”s: realize the fact of what has 
happened, recognize the signific- 
ance of what has happened, and re- 
build. 

They note that feelings of empti- 
ness and loneliness can cause phy- 
sical pain worse than a broken 
bone. Friends, often out of their 
own need, attempt to convince the 
grieving person everything is going 
to be OK. It is important not to 
run from pain, nor try to hide it. 
It doesn’t work. 

Often people feel anger at the 
loss which no one understands. 
Feelings of rage at the unfairness 
must be expressed to someone who 
can listen without judging. 

Religious belief can give hope. 
When unexpected death or loss oc- 
curs, some people direct their 
anger at God. Anger at God 
should be expressed. Drawing 
Close to God, even with anger, has 
the potential to bring with it a 
healing and wholeness like no 
other. 

How should we grieve? There is 
no particular method, only a pro- 
cess that allows us to come to a 
resolution of our feelings. Eventu- 
ally, we learn to live. Our world 
has changed forever; but that does 
not mean life will never be good 
again. With hard work, grief can 
be managed, and life can have new 
meaning and new worth. 


Marlene du Charme is an elder at Knox 


Church in Ottawa and a_pastoral-care 
trainer. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


The Lord’s Supper — How Frequent? 


For some time now, I have been 
reflecting on the Communion ser- 
vice, and the infrequency with 
which the Lord’s Supper is celeb- 
rated in our church... . AS 
ministers, we are ordained to 
Word and Sacraments; and yet we 
find ourselves preaching 52 (in 
some cases 100) times per year, 
and having a Communion service 
only four times. There seems to 
be some imbalance which, as I 
read church history, was based 
almost entirely on expediency, 
rather than on scriptural teaching. 
What can be done to restore the 
sacrament to its rightful place as a 
weekly observance? 

More and more congregations of 
our church are celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper more frequently. 
This may be part of a growing con- 
viction among many people in our 
church that we need to retrieve 
some of the valuable symbols and 
traditions of the Church Catholic, 
some of which were lost at the 
time of the Reformation. 

There is little doubt in my mind 
that, in some sense, the Lord’s 
Supper, which has traditionally 
been the central act of Christian 
worship and celebrated every Sun- 
day, has been neglected within the 
Reformed churches. Many would 
hold the contrary view, however, 
that the infrequency of observance 
was by design and meant to stress 
its supreme significance and holy 
character. There was a time in 
Scotland when the sacrament was 
celebrated only once a year. 

For the greater part of its history, 
the Christian Church has celeb- 
rated Communion every Sunday or, 
at least, far more frequently than is 
the custom in our circles. Fre- 
quency of observance, in many 
cases every Sunday, is a tradition 
that prevails among the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran and 
other Christian denominations. 


John Calvin, whom we consider 
the “father” of the Reformed 
churches, held that worship was in- 
complete without the celebration 
of communion; and in Geneva, he 
strove to restore communion to a 
weekly observance. It was one of 
the few ecclesiastical “battles” John 
Calvin ever fought but lost. So 
also, the late Karl Barth, another 
great Reformed theologian of the 
present century, has classified wor- 
ship without communion as a 
“torso service”; that is, only a half- 
service. 

I find it interesting that the 
Directory For The Publick Worship 
of God (adopted in 1645 in con- 
junction with the Westminster 
Confession of Faith) says: “The 
Communion, or supper of the 
Lord, is frequently to be 
celebrated; but how often, may be 
considered and determined by the 
ministers, and other  church- 
governors of each congregation, as 
they shall find most convenient for 
the comfort and edification of the 
people committed to their charge.” 


I believe this quote from the 
Directory answers your question. It 
is up to the session to decide how 
frequently to celebrate the sacra- 
ment. Session “determines the ap- 
pointed times and provides for the 
administration of the sacraments” 


(Book of Forms, 111.1). Yet I 
think we do well to heed the at- 
tendant caution expressed in the 


Directory; that is, the frequency of 
observance be decided in the light 
of what the session “shall find 
most convenient for the comfort 
and edification of the people 
committed to their charge.” 

Some clergy may have strong 
convictions about the need to 
return to a weekly observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. In every re- 
spect, they may be right in that 
conviction. But at the same time, 
they should consider the congrega- 
tion to whom they minister. What 
will “edify the people committed to 
their charge” is a pastoral concern 
that should not be dismissed 
carelessly by the convictions of 
ministers and sessions, no matter 
how right and proper such convic- 
tions may be. Whenever we make 
major changes in the worship life 
of the congregation, we should do 
so Only after a period of intense 
education and with sensitivity to 
those to whom we minister. 

For better or for worse, some 
among our membership hold that 
celebrating Communion every Sun- 

day would breed a 

familiarity with the 

sacrament which would 

lessen its 

significance to 

them. Others fear, 

in our time-conscious 

society, that such 

a weekly celebration 

would come at the 

expense of a 

solid preaching 

of the Word. 

Whatever our beliefs may be, I am 

glad you raised the issue. It is 
worth discussing further. 

Ona concluding, albeit somewhat 
cheeky, note — don’t you ever take 
holidays?(_] 


Please send questions to: Dr. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PICTURED ARE Bill McCallum of St. John’s Church, Rodney, 
Ont., who presented a cabinet he built to Knox Church, New 
Glasgow, Ont., and Rev. David Clements and Betty King, clerk 
of session, who received the gift on the congregation’s behalf. 
The cabinet is to house a pulpit Bible which dates to the 1800s. 


ea 


THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY of the Clan MacKenzie of Nova Scotia 
was celebrated in First Church, Stellarton, with a “Kirkin’ O’ the 
Tartan” service. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Charles E. 
McPherson, minister of First Church; Rev. Roy MacKenzie of 
Dartmouth, N.S., who preached the sermon; Dan MacKenzie, 
Glace Bay, N.S., president of the Clan; Rev. Sheldon 
MacKenzie, St. John’s, Nfld., Clan chaplain. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., celebrated the 90th anniversary of the current sanctuary on 
Sept. 27. To commemorate the occasion, plaques were 
presented by two elders of St. John’s: MP Robert Porter and 
MLA James Horsman, Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs and 
deputy premier. Pictured with the two elders are Rev. Harry 
Waite (left), director of Live the Vision campaign and guest 
speaker, and Rev. David Paterson, minister of St. John’s 
Church. 
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THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY of Camp Iona was celebrated at St. 
Andrew's Church, Scarborough, Ont., Sept. 20. The day was 
filled with games, singing and pictures of the past. More than 70 
people attended. Pictured are Scott Sinclair (left), guest speaker, 
and Philip Cottrell, convener of the Camp lona board. 


% 


A HAND-HOOKED WALL-HANGING depicting the burning bush, 
and measuring over seven feet high, was dedicated in St. 
Andrew's Church, Mooretown, Ont., recently. The wall-hanging 
was designed and created by Hazel Murray who is pictured with 
Rev. Keith McKee and clerk of session Charles Nisbet. 
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IN 1989, THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH granted funds to build 
an addition to Jobat Christian School in India. When Margaret 
and Jake Vanderzweerde of Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, 
visited Jobat in 1991, the school was not in use because money 
had run out before a roof was put on. During Lent 1991, the 
children of Stamford Church “raised the roof” for the school. 
Completed in 1992, it was officially opened by Margaret on 
June 3. Pictured with her are Dr. Deborah Tezlo, medical 
superintendent of Jobat Christian Hospital, and Michael 
Versingh, headmaster of the school (leaning against pillar). 


A NEW SANCTUARY and extensive renovations to the existing building were dedicated 
at Trinity Church (York Mills), Toronto, the afternoon of Sept. 27. Taking part in the 
service were: Dr. John Allan, a former minister of Trinity; Rev. Gordon Beaton, the current 
minister; Rev. John Congram, editor of the Presbyterian Record; Dr. Earle Roberts, who 
at that time was clerk and is now moderator of the Presbytery of East Toronto. 


THE GET ACQUAINTED SENIORS GROUP of Knox’s Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
followed its closing luncheon on June 23 with a specia) Communion service. The luncheon 
also included a sing-song and games. During the year, five members of the group celebrated 
their 90th or over birthdays. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Linda Brown Ewing, Peggy 
Craigen, Gladys London, Carrie Kilby, Emily Roberts and Marjorie Forbes. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Chinese Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C., celebrated its 
100th anniversary in August. The congregation was founded in 1882, when the Presbytery 
of Columbia saw a need for “Christian influence and teaching” for the province’s growing 
Chinese population of 6,000. An overture to establish a mission was approved by the Foreign 
Mission Committee at the 14th meeting of the General Assembly. The congregation’s 
centennial celebrations began with an Open House at the church on Saturday afternoon, 
August 8, which included a photographic display, tea and entertainment. That evening, 300 
people attended a dinner at a local restaurant. A special service was held the following 
afternoon, conducted by Rev. George Lam, minister of Chinese Presbyterian, and Revs. 
John Allan, Noel Kinnon, David Smith, Gilbert Smith and Campbell Smyth. A reception 
hosted by the women’s group was held at the conclusion of the service. 


Help your 
congregation 
be a piece of 
the complete 
picture. 
Subscribe 


THE CHOIR OF St. Andrew’s Church, 
Port Credit, Ont., honoured Alice Ford for 
her many years of devoted service as an 
alto in church choirs in Bermuda, New 
Westminster and Haney, B.C., as well as 
Port Credit. At a party given in the home 
of choir director Doreen Riley and her 
husband, Doug, she was made an 
honorary member of the choir and 
presented with an ornate bell with which 
to summon the other members. Alice is 
the stepmother of Rev. Iris Ford, Rev. 
Victor M. Ford and Valda Elder, wife of 
Rev. Cal Elder. She also has nine great- 
grandchildren. 
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People and Places 
continued 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF the Church of St. John and St. 
Andrew, and St. David’s, Hamilton, along with church member 
Ben Ottoh, have established the U.B.I. Ottoh Memorial 
Computer Institute in Ugep, Cross River State, Nigeria. The idea 
to establish the institute came from Ben Ottoh, formerly of Ugep, 
who saw a need for counselling and practical training to help 
the young people of Ugep and Calabar secure jobs. With 
unemployment rising in the area, many young people are 
moving to large cities, where their problems often become 
worse. Pictured, left to right, are: Ben Ottoh; Rita Sampson of 
Dundas, Ont, who is working with the institute as an 
International Christian Exchange volunteer; Gordon Burns, clerk 
of session; and Alex Rattray, elder. 


PAULINE BROWN’S 40th anniversary of service in India was 
celebrated at a dinner given in her honour by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Pictured, left to right, are: Jake Vanderz- 
weerde; Pauline Brown; Dr. Deborah Tezlo, medical super- 
intendent of Jobat Christian Hospital; Margaret Vanderzweerde. 
The Vanderzweerdes are members of Stamford Church, Niagara 
Falls. They organized the tribute, with the help of Dr. Tezlo and 
her staff who provided the facilities and helped with the 
arrangements. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, North Easthope, Ont., 
held a service of Thanksgiving and Rededication on July 21 in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone for the current church building. Pictured at the 
unveiling of a Heritage Designation Plaque are Karen Haslam, 
Minister of Culture and Communications and MPP for Perth 
County, and Rev. Rodger McEachern. 


WILFRED “PADDY” BENTLEY of St. Andrew’s Church, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., was honoured by the congregation for his 40 years 
of faithful service as a manager and 30 years as a session 
member. During that time, he served as board convener and 
clerk of session. Pictured, clerk of session Ethel Andrews 
presents Paddy with a Bible, while board convener Percy 
Gibson looks on. 


SSRN PRR 


KNOX CHURCH, STRATFORD, ONT., is shown undergoing 
structural repairs. Built on cathedral proportions in 1915, the 
church has always been a challenge to maintain. The Knox 
congregation recently replaced its organ console with a rebuilt 
Casavant organ, with funds from a bequest from the Mary 
Agnes McLaughlin estate. 


Coming in 
January — 


A “CELEBRATION OF UNITY IN DIVERSITY” service sponsored by the Pluralistic 
Committee of The Presbyterian Church in Canada was held at Chapel Place Church, The Charter and the Church 


Markham, Ont. Worshippers from many ethnic backgrounds joined in a service Dr. M. H. Ogilvie begins a two- 
conducted in Arabic, English, French, Hindi, Hungarian, Portuguese, Spanish and part series on the Canadian 
Taiwanese. Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
and its implications for the 
Christian Church. 


The Presbyterian Who 
Invented Basketball 

In 1939 Presbyterian College 
conferred the honorary degree 
Doctor of Divinity on James 
Naismith. At that time, few knew 
this former student of McGill had 
invented basketball. 


Church Extends a Hand 

How Parkwood Presbyterian 
Church in Ottawa reaches out in 
THE CONGREGATION OF Melita Church, Melita, Man., celebrated the centennial of the | Care and love to the community. 
church on July 12. Rev. Doug Anderson, minister at Melita from 1946-48, was the guest 
speaker. Pictured, Marion Greig (left), clerk of session, and Gideon Moore, senior elder, Grounds for Divorce 


present pieces of anniversary cake to Brian Greig, Marilyn Greig, Gina Southam and Fred Craddock tells why he 
Kathy Banks to symbolize the passing of the tradition and the future of the congregation believes the laity might have 


to the next generation. % 
? grounds to divorce the clergy. 


The Cry of a Hungarian 
Reformed Christian 

E. Akos Pereszlenyi grew up in 
Hungary before coming to Toronto 
to work as a physician. He wants 
Canadian Presbyterians to have a 
Clearer picture of the trials and 
tribulations of his native country 
and church. 


Country Rock 

The story of 30 young people from 
rural Ontario who got together to 
perform a home-grown Christian 
rock musical, “Destined to Win.” 


HUNGARIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Welland, Ont., organized a benefit concert 
which raised $12,306.66 toward the rebuilding of the 16th-century Hungarian Reformed PRESBYTERIAN | 


College, Kolozsvar, Transylvania. Pictured is the college choir. 


CCOIlt 
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Knox College offers training 
for diaconal ministry 

With the approval of the faculty of 
Knox College, Dr. Helen Goggin, 
professor of Christian education, 
has issued a statement regarding 
current requirements for prepara- 
tion for the Ministry of Word and 
Sacraments and the diaconal minis- 
try of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

She expresses concern about two 
areas: ministers don’t know how to 
advise people who are interested in 
diaconal ministry, and ministers are 
advising students to go to colleges 
other than our church colleges, 
adding at least a year or, more 
likely, two years to their programs. 

With the closing of Ewart 
College, some people have as- 
sumed that training for those wish- 
ing to become diaconal ministers, 
or those who do not wish to be or- 
dained or serve in a congregation, 
is no longer available. That is not 
the case. 

Along with the general Master of 
Divinity degree which leads to the 
ordained ministry, Knox College 
provides degrees with specializa- 
tion in Christian education, pas- 
toral care and counselling, and 
social ministries. 

Dr. Goggin also states it is 
important for prospective students 
to know that undergraduate de- 
grees from Bible colleges do not 
meet requirements for admission 
to the church’s theological colleges. 
As weil, candidates with divinity 
degrees from non-denominational 
seminaries are normally required 
to complete two additional years of 
preparation in one of the colleges 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


From the Big Apple 

Alex Noel Watson, whose cartoons 
appear monthly in the Presbyterian 
Record (two of which won Can- 
adian Church Press Awards as 
covers), has also had cartoons pub- 
lished in several anthologies and in 
that ne plus ultra (which in the ver- 
nacular means “ain’t any better”) 
of markets, The New Yorker maga- 
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News 


zine. In the September 28 issue, 
his is the lead cartoon, a witty 
reprise of a classic Thurber draw- 
ing. To have the lead cartoon in 
an issue of The New Yorker is a 
special honour among cartoonists. 


Tamiko Corbett 


WMS appointment announced 
Kay Cowper, President of. the 
Council Executive of the Women’s 
Missionary Society (WMS), has 
announced the appointment of 
Tamiko Corbett as the society’s 
next Executive Secretary. She will 
succeed May Nutt who is retiring 
at the end of January 1993. 

A graduate of Ewart College, 
Tam has served as deaconess in the 
Presbytery of Westminster, B.C., 
and as regional secretary for the 
WMS, Synod of British Columbia. 
From 1961-64 she worked with 
The Korean Christian Church in 
Japan in Christian education. 

In 1970 she returned to her pre- 
vious profession, teaching, in Chil- 
liwack, B.C. 

In 1977 Tam married the late Dr. 
Donald Corbett, past principal of 
Knox College and, until his death 
in November 1991, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quebec City. 
She has been ministering part-time 
at St. Andrew’s since her husband’s 
death. 

Corbett feels strongly, in this 
Decade of Churches in Solidarity 
with Women in Church and Soci- 
ety, the church should become bet- 
ter informed regarding the whole 
ministry of women in the church. 
She hopes the WMS will explore 
new ways of sharing its missionary 
and educational aims with both the 
church and society. 
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United Church Observer 
launches appeal 

The United Church Observer, one of 
the oldest and most respected reli- 
gious publications in Canada, has 
launched a direct appeal to readers 
for money. 

The direct mail campaign is de- 
signed to ensure the 67-year-old 
magazine’s long-term Stability 
while lessening its reliance on the 
church’s mission and service fund. 

Funds raised from the appeal to 
160,000 Observer subscribers will 
be used to establish a “sustaining 
fund” that will serve as security 
against the day the church cannot 
fund the magazine. 

The magazine will also raise its 
subscription rate, following the re- 
commendation of a church task 
force which said it was under- 
priced. 

The Observer’s financial struggles 
are primarily the result of rising 
costs and falling circulation. 

Its problems are also a reflection 
of general difficulties faced by 
magazines, especially religious 
magazines, during tough economic 
times. In the past two years, 90 
Canadian magazines have folded. 
(Anglican Journal) 


Presbyterian pastor cleared of 
sexual misconduct charges 
A Presbyterian Church (U.S.A) of- 
ficial who stunned delegates at a 
General Assembly in June by re- 
signing from a top post shortly 
after his election has been cleared 
of sexual misconduct. W. Clark 
Chamberlain of Houston, a re- 
gional official of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), was cleared by a 
special five-member committee 
that saw “no probable grounds” for 
finding him guilty of misconduct. 
Chamberlain, 45, resigned as stated 
Clerk the day after scoring a major 
upset election victory at the de- 
nomination’s Assembly in Milwau- 
kee. He unseated incumbent 
Stated Clerk James Andrews, who 
was elected after Chamberlain re- 
signed. 

The report of the committee con- 


ducting the investigation was ac- 
cepted by the Permanent Judicial 
Committee of the church’s New 
Covenant Presbytery in Texas, in 
effect exonerating Chamberlain. 
The decision was announced Sep- 
tember 19 at a regular presbytery 
meeting in Houston. 

In the wake of the announce- 
ment, Chamberlain said he had 
been vindicated with “no cloud” 
over his head; also, he hopes the 
nature of the complaint will not 
make it “psychologically impos- 
sible” for everyone to take that 
perspective. “I think we have a 
good system,” said Chamberlain, 
who teaches philosophy at San 
Jacinto College in Pasadena, Texas. 
“We certainly have to care for 
people. If anything, we have in the 
past often made the mistake of 
covering up or trying to be very 
quiet about things.” He joined 
other church officials in saying that 
allegations of sexual misconduct 
and harassment must be investig- 
ated because of their seriousness. 
(Christian Century) 


Preach what you practise 
Presbyterians who are liberal in 
theology are mighty conservative 
when it comes to smoking and 
drinking. 

According to a poll conducted by 
the 2.8-million-member Presbyter- 
ian Church (U.S.A.), only eight per 
cent of its members smoke. About 
two-thirds of its members say they 
drink no wine, beer or hard liquor 
on a regular basis. Only six per 
cent say they have more than one 
drink a day. (RNS; The Banner) 


No church sanction for gays 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
which previously called homosexu- 
ality an “objective disorder,” has 
released a new Statement. 

This one is even tougher. It ar- 
gues that legal discrimination 
against gays may be justified in 
sOme Cases. 

“There are areas in which it is 
not unjust discrimination to take 
sexual orientation into account; for 
example, in the consignment of 
children to adoption or foster care, 
in employment of teachers or 

continued on page 46 
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FROM THE PAST RECORD 


An historical plaque was unveiled at Knox College in October, 1967. It recorded the fact 
that Sir John A. Macdonald, Canada’s first prime minister, Sir Hugh John Macdonald, 
later premier of Manitoba, and Sir Oliver Mowat, premier and later lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario, lived there. After a solemn academic procession the plaque was unveiled by 
Dr. Joan Harrison, great granddaughter of Sir Oliver Mowat. Pranksters hid an 
unexpected message under the cover. Television cameras transmitted it on the national 


news. 


The Knox College Prank 
Normally, I retire quite early with 
my hot milk and cookie; but on 
Tuesday (Oct. 31), I decided to 
forgo this routine and stay up to 
watch the CBC national news. 

To my chagrin, I witnessed Knox 
College unveiling a memorial 
plaque to John A. Macdonald; a 
plaque which commemorated his 
periodic tippling. 

Now surely, there are in our 
church other saints to whose 
memory a plaque would be more 
efficacious. Perhaps we could 
consider the president emeritus of 
the WMS or the Presbyterian Men! 

Agnes Day, 
Toronto 


December 1942 
(50 years) 


HAMILTON, ONT. — Rev. 
Eugene Ruzsa, who has for nearly 
ten years served the Hungarian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Toronto, has accepted the call of 
the Hungarian Presbyterian Church 
in Hamilton to which charge the 
General Board of Missions has ap- 
pointed him as of July 1st, 1942. 


December 1917 
(75 years) 


Wanted, a Pastor 
For The Union Church of Birtle, 
Manitoba, at a salary of $1,400 per 
annum, with free manse. Two out- 
side appointments with service 
alternate Sundays. For further 
particulars, write the secretary, W 
B. Chapman, Birtle, Man. 


December 1892 
(100 years) 


God honours praying churches by 
making them his agents in saving 
the world. 


TIHE SPENCE 
HPA Eee 
HOT WATER HEATER 


Has the least number of 
Joints, 

Is not overrated. 

Is still without an Equal. 


, WARDEN KING & SON, 


637 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
on rd ae —110 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. 


nee stirestive 
si6TI. 
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abseil LIGHTING FIXTURES 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
cee TIONS 

atalogue upon request 
Enelnh French 


Lighting Fixtures s Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


mills P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 
UicHTHOUSs! 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION HAMILTON 
Made in Canada 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 


11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 


(416) 690-0031 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


White for Brochure” 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN C.M. 


Stained Glass Studios 


Est. 50 Years 
1959 Gerrard St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 2A9 
Tel. (416) 690-6274 
i R.R. #3, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A 2W9_ Tel. (705) 746-1561 
Custom Orders/Repairs 


The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland 


Union Theological College, Belfast 


Chair of 
Systematic Theology 


The General Assembly, meeting in 
June 1993, will proceed to the 
appointment of a Professor of 
Systematic Theology. 


Information about the duties of the 
Chair, the conditions of appointment 
and remuneration may be obtained 
from the Clerk of Assembly, The 
Presbyterian Church in_ Ireland, 
Church House, Belfast BT1 6DW. 


Applications for consideration by the 
Assembly's Board of Nomination 
should be received by the Clerk not 
later than 4 p.m. on Thursday, 25 
February, 1993. 
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coaches and in military recruit- 
ment,” says the document from the 
Vatican. 

The letter goes on to say sexual 
orientation “does not constitute a 
quality comparable to race, ethnic 
background, etc., in respect to non- 
discrimination.” It warns that pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis 
of sexual orientation can easily 
lead to regarding homosexuality as 
a positive source of human rights, 
and says, “This is all the more mis- 
taken since there is no right to 
homosexuality.” 

New Ways Ministry, a Roman 
Catholic group that works with 
homosexuals, has called the new 
Vatican position an “embarrass- 
ment to U.S. Catholics.” (RNS; 
The Banner) 


Not-so-extinct evangelists 
About 50 Canadian evangelists met 
in Guelph, Ontario, recently to try 
to shuck the image that they’re 
dinosaurs of ministry and, there- 
fore, ought to become extinct. 

They formed the Fellowship of 
Canadian Evangelists to provide a 
kind of iron-sharpening-iron fel- 
lowship for the country’s 150 itin- 
erant evangelists. At their first 
meeting, the evangelists adopted a 
stringent code of ethics. They also 
took a firm stand on the need for 
evangelists in Canada. 

“We have got it terribly wrong 
that evangelists are a dying breed,” 
said Justyn Rees of Upstream 
Christian Initiatives, who was 
elected treasurer of the fellowship. 
“Since 90 per cent of Canadians 
don’t go to church, we ought to 
have a ratio of nine evangelists for 
every one pastor.” (WEF Informa- 
tion Interchange) 


Up with books 

Religious booksellers sell more 
than books. And many of the 
books they sell don’t sound reli- 
gious. 

At the Christian Booksellers 
Association convention in Dallas 
in July, displays included videos, 
music, computer Bibles, 
tags (“Buckle Up With Jesus”), 
jewellery and T-shirts. Oh sure, 
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license . 


there were lots of Christian books, 
too, and not-so-obvious Christian 
books with titles like Overcoming 
Eating Disorders and Pleasing You 
Is Destroying Me. 

All that stuff helped 5,000 Chris- 
tian bookstores in the United 
States rake in $2.7 billion in 1991. 
That’s up from $1 billion in 1990. 

Attendance at the convention was 
up, too. More than 11,000 people 
from bookstores, publishing 
houses, churches, and other reli- 
gious organizations clogged the 
aisles. People waited in line to get 
autographs from authors like poll- 
ster George Gallup. 

“We operate with a business head 
and a ministry heart,” said Bill 
Anderson, president of the book- 
sellers association. (RNS; The 
Banner) 


God Abolished 

God has been abolished by the 
media pundits and other promoters 
of our new demythologized divin- 
ity. We continue to insist that 
change is progress, self-indulgence 
is freedom and novelty is original- 
ity. In these circumstances it’s 
difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Western man has decided to 
abolish himself, creating his own 
boredom out of his own affluence, 
his own vulnerability out of his 
own strength, his own impotence 
out of his own erotomania, himself 
blowing the trumpet that brings 
the walls of his own city tumbling 


Cow — Leslie Fiedler 


I GIVE OP HOW 
IS SANTACLAUS 
LIKE A RICH 
CHRISTIAN ON 
THE OTHER - 
SIDE OF TOWN ‘ 


BECAUSE HE 
SHOWS OP 

ONLY ONCE 
A YEAR--AT 
CHRISTMAS | 


DEATHS 


MARSHALL, REV. DAVID WILLIAM, 
65, died in Hamilton, Ont., on October 9 
after a brief illness. 

David Marshall was born in Chingford, 
Essex, England. He held an MA in theo- 
logy from Mansfield College, University of 
Oxford and a BD from London Bible Col- 
lege, London University. In 1954, he was 
ordained in the Congregational Church by 
Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. In England, he 
ministered from 1954 as assistant minister 
at Bunyan Memorial Church, Bedford; 
from 1960 as minister of Union Con- 
gregational Church, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex; 
and from 1970-76 as assistant minister of 
Westminster Chapel. From 1969-77 he 
was principal of the European Missionary 
Fellowship, an evangelical society training 
missionaries for work in Europe. Mar- 
shall came to Canada in 1977 when he 
was called to St. Enoch Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. 

David Marshall was a faithful minister 
whose enthusiasm for preaching the Word 
of God remained to the end of his life. 
He will be remembered by many for his 
love and compassion for the sick, sorrow- 
ful and lonely. His theology was informed 
by his profound knowledge and under- 
standing of the New Testament, and his 
church doctrine was that of the Church 
Fathers and great Reformers. 

David William Marshall is survived by 
wife Lucia, sons Christopher and Paul, 
and daughter Rosalind. 

SWANN, REV. ROBERT FREDERICK, 
65, died in North Port, Florida, on July 2. 

Fred Swann was born in Armagh, Nor- 
thern Ireland. In 1947 he came to 
Canada, settling in South Mountain, On- 
tario, where he completed high school. 
He graduated from Victoria College, 
Toronto, with a BA in 1956 and from 
Knox College with a BD in 1959. 

As a student, Swann served at St. 
Andrew’s, Etobicoke, Ont. He also began 
work which later became Grace Church, 
Etobicoke. After graduation from Knox, 
he served congregations in Val-d’Or, Que- 
bec; and in Ontario, St. Matthew’s, Ingle- 
side; St. Andrew’s, Bowmanville; Ballyduff 
and Cadmus, Nestleton; and Knox, Brant- 
ford. In 1966 he became a teacher in 
special education, serving in Courtice and 
Bowmanville High School. While a 
teacher, he continued to minister in Bally- 
duff and Nestleton. Later he became 
interim-moderator of St. James Church, 
Oshawa, often supplying the pulpit. He 
was active in the community and served as 
Scout leader and a volunteer chaplain at 
Oshawa General Hospital. 

While most of his time from 1966 was 
given to teaching, Fred never lost his love 
for preaching and providing pastoral care 
to the congregation he served. He will be 
remembered as a gracious Christian who 
served faithfully as a teacher and minister. 

Fred Swann is survived by wife Mar- 
garet; triplets Robert (Oshawa), Ian 


(Oshawa), Sandra Wright (Kingston); 
daughter Susan (Oshawa) and their famil- 
ies. 

ARCHER, DONALD BENNETT, elder 32 
years, Runnymede, Toronto, July 19; 
father of Rev. Judi Archer-Green. 

BILL, J. FRANK, 79, member SO years, 
elder 34 years, Knox, St. Thomas, Ont., 
Oct. 7. 

BROEZE, JOHN HENDRIK, 73, active 
member, board of managers, Knox, Grand 
Valley, Ont., Oct. 1. 

CLARKE, EVELYN, 88, member, Duff's, 
Puslinch, Ont., Sept. 5. 

GEEDES, KATHLEEN R., longtime mem- 
ber, part-time organist, Sunday school and 
DVBS teacher, WMS executive member, 
Snow Road Church, Snow Road Station, 
Ont.; member of Children’s Work Council 
in Canada-Educational Dept.; member 12 
years, St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights, 
Etobicoke, Ont., Oct. 1. 

HEATH, HILDA MAY, 81, longtime mem- 
ber, Presbyterian Church in Scotland and 
in Vernon, B.C., Aug. 31; widow of the 
late Dr. John William Heath, daughter of 
Rev. Gordon Carmichael. 

HOLLYWOOD, JOHN, longtime member, 
elder, Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., 
Oct. 20. 

HYATT, RALPH, 67, former elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Fenelon Falls; valued member, 
Rosedale Church, Rosedale, Ont., April 
15. 

KERR, GORDON, 72, member, St. And- 
rew’s, New Liskeard, Ont., Aug. 26. 

LLOYD, JENNIE, 89, life member of Ellen 
Douglas WMS, longtime member, Knox, 


Windsor, Ont.; first chef Windsor Senior 
Citizens Meals On Wheels, Sept. 9. 

MacKAY, EDWARD MURRAY, 80, long- 
time member, First, Regina, Oct. 6. 

MANTLE, BEATRICE, 96, member 66 
years, choir member 63 years, Women’s 
Guild, honorary WMS member, St. 
Andrew’s, Belleville, Ont., April 8. 

MASCARDELLI, GENE ERNEST, 80, 
elder 24 years, Westminster, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Sept. 5. 

McCOY, HELEN LIDDELL, 84, longtime 
member, elder, First, Edmonton, July 8. 
McKECHNIE, LILY, member 66 years, 
willing worker, passion for mission, gift of 
hospitality, St. Andrew’s, Armstrong, Ont. 

McLEOD, G. W. “GERRY,” 85, lifelong 
member, faithful elder, Alice Church and 
First, Pembroke, Ont., June 19. 

RANK, MARSHALL CHARLES, 88, long- 
time member, elder 55 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., Oct. 27. 

SMITH, BLANCHE, 88, faithful member, 
Sunday school teacher, WMS helper, 
Rosedale Church, Rosedale, Ont., Sept. 1. 

SMITH, ROBERT, clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s, Priceville, Ont.; former elder, 
St. Andrew’s, Prescott and Knox, Listowel, 
Ont., Oct. 1. 

SUKHU, REV. HARRY, longtime minister 
of Guyana Presbyterian Church, Aug. 31, 
in Guyana. 

WARD, GEORGE W., 81, longtime elder, 
Parkview and Calvin-Goforth, Saskatoon, 
on national executive of Presbyterian 
Men, pioneer and longtime supporter of 
Camp Christopher, Oct. 3. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD Label from your magazine or PRINT 
name and address of YOUR church. 


seit naetune ice eee tc line sh vsteee eas asstatndses CONG?/ COG@xeemtanes 


1. OLD ADDRESS: Apt. # 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 
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ORDINATIONS 


Anderson, Rev. Priscilla, Salem Church, 
Greenhill, N.S., July 23. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Armstrong, Rev. Jean, Associate Secretary, 
Ministry and Church Vocations, Presby- 
tery of East Toronto, Oct. 14. 

Cooper, Rev. Glenn, Associate Secretary, 
Resource Production and Communica- 
tions, Presbytery of Pictou, N.S., May 27. 

Hincke, Rev. Karen, General Secretary, 


Service Agency, Presbytery of East 
Toronto, Oct. 14. 
Hodgson, Joyce, Associate Secretary, 


Education for Discipleship Team, Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto, Oct. 14. 

Hodgson, Rev. Dr. Ray, Associate Secre- 
tary, Justice Ministries, Presbytery of East 
Toronto, Oct. 14. 

Johnston, Elizabeth, Diaconal Méinister, 
Elmwood Avenue, London, Ont., Sept. 27. 

MacLean, Rev. E.M. Iona, First, Pictou, 
N.S., April 2. 

McPhee, Rev. Dr. Ian, Erskine, Hamilton, 
Ont., Oct. 15. 

Mullin, Rev. Margaret, St. 
Brandon, Man., Sept. 26. 

Ritchie, Rev. Fairlie, Knox, Cochrane, Ont., 
Sept. 16. 

Robertson, Rev. J. Bruce, St. Andrew’s, 
Westville, N.S., Sept. 10. 

Ross, Dr. Marjorie Ross, Associate Secre- 
tary, International Ministries, Presbytery 
of East Toronto, Oct. 14. 

Strickland, Rev. Diane, Associate Secretary, 
Education for Discipleship Team, Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto, Oct. 14. 


Andrew’s, 


VACANCIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton; West Point, P.E.I. Rev. Timothy 
Archibald, Box 78, Tyne Valley, P.E.I. 
COB 2C0. 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, Box 189, 
Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Central Parish pastoral charge (Clyde River, 
Burnside; Canoe Cove; Churchill; Nine 
Mile Creek), P.E.I. Rev. M. Wayne Burke, 
PO Box 103, Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 
7K2. 

Chatham, N.B. pastoral charge. Rev. Philip 
Chiang, 7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. 
EOC 2A0. 

Hunter River/Brookfield/Glasgow Road, 
P.E.I. pastoral charge. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
Box 1614, Summerside, P.E.I. C1N 2VS. 

Marion Bridge, St. Columba; Mira Ferry- 
Catalone-Louisbourg, N.S. Rev. Donald 
E. MacLeod, RR 1, River Denys, N.S. 
BOE 2Y0. 

Middle River, Farquharson; Lake Ainslie; 

Kenloch, N.S. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 

Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 


‘TRANSITION 


North River, North Shore, Englishtown, 
N.S. Rev. Murdock MacRae, 8 Armstrong 
Dr., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3R9. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 
1R0. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese (Mandarin). Rev. Don 
Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal H4B 
1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Ross Mackay, 
581 Charon St., Montreal H3K 2P4. 

Ottawa, Gloucester. Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 
343 Bronson Ave., Ottawa L1R 6J2. 

Ottawa (Kanata), Trinity. Rev. Graham 
Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa K1Y 
4K1. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bob Sim, 2 
Chemin du lac ferre, Valcartier Village, 
Que. GOA 4S0 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Church, Que. Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal 
H4B 1K3. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Dr. C. Morley Mitchell, 
1820 White’s Road, Pickering, Ont. L1V 
1R8. 

Alliston, Knox; Mansfield, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Tom Cunningham, 59 Essa Rd., Bar- 
rie, Ont. LAN 3K4. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Samuel Priestley, 143 
Main St. N., Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 
Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas L. 
Crocker, 7 Charles Ct., Barrie, Ont. LAN 

6S8. 

Cambridge, Kitchener-Waterloo Korean. 
Rev. Alan Beaton, 132 Argyle St. N., 
Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1P6. 

Collingwood, First. Maj. W.C. MacLellan, 
10 Oren Blvd., Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 
Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s. Rev. John 
Young, 685 Highpoint Ave., Waterloo, 

Ont. N2V 1G7. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Blaine W. 
Dunnett, PO Box 535, Nobleton, Ont. 
LOG 1N0. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. William F. 
Duffy, 130 Clergy St. E., Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Ed Dowdles, 25 Ruth 
Ave., Brampton, Ont. L6Z 3X3. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road. Rev. Kenneth 
Rowland, 24 Stavebank Rd. N., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5G 2TS. 

Orillia, Orillia (St. Andrew’s). Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cres., Barrie, 
Ont. LAN SY6. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. 
Bruce Cairnie, Box 159, Arthur, Ont. 
NOG 1A0. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, c/o Knox Presby- 
terian Church, 45 McMurray St., Box 
1264, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1S5. 

Port Perry, St. John’s. Rev. Ron Van 
Auken, 19 Frost Dr., Whitby, Ont. L1P 
1C8. 
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Scarborough, Wexford. Rev. David Murphy, 
20 O’Dell Court, Ajax, Ont. L1S 2W7. 
Sutton West, St. Andrew’s, part-time. Rev. 
Nan St. Louis, 23 Laidlaw St. N., Can- 

nington, Ont. LOE 1E0. 

Toronto, Alderwood (part-time). Rev. Lois 
Lyons, 76 Arcadian Circle, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Glebe. Rev. Dr. Theodore W. 
Olson, 124 Belsize Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Knox. Rev. G.A. Beaton, Trinity- 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, 2737 
Bayview Ave., North York, Ont. M2L 
ICS: 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. 
P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock Dr., Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Queen Street East. Rev. Robert 
Bettridge, c/o Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Willowdale, 
Ont. M2N 1X8. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Dorchester, South Nissouri, 2-point charge. 
Rev. Don McInnis, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont. N6A 3S3. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Jan Raeburn-Gibson, 
General Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 
2A0. 

Durham, Durham Church; Priceville, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew Human, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont. NOG 2V0. 

Grimsby, St. John’s. Rev. Andrew Reid, 
5270 New St., Burlington, Ont. L7L 1V5S. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch. Rev. Dr. C.J. Kirk, 4 - 
1588 Kerns Rd., Burlington, Ont. L7P 
3A7. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. 
Thomas G. Vais, c/o Caledonia Presby- 
terian Church, 117 Argyle St. N., Box 
1525, Caledonia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Walter Allum, 68 Main St. N., Milverton, 
Ont. NOK 1M0. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway Church, 
Rockway. Rev. Hugh Jones, Drummond 
Hill Presbyterian Church, 6136 Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 1T1. 

Point Edward; Brigden. Rev. John Duncan, 
149 Watson St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 6T9. 

Sarnia, Laurel-Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Keith McKee, 601-10 Darby Lane, Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 4S4. 

Sarnia, St. Giles. Rev. T.A. Rodger, 120 S. 
Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Shakespeare, Shakespeare Church; North 
Easthope, Knox. Rev. Dr. David S. 
Thompson, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 
142 Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2. 

Tara, Knox; Allenford, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, Box 137, Chatsworth, 
Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim 
Ferrier, 278 Camelot St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7A 4B4. 


Portage, Man., First. Rev. Richard Sand, 
339-12th St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community and Lock- 
port Community churches. Dr. Michael H. 
Farris, 61 Picardy Place, Winnipeg R3G 

OX6. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Kipling, Bekevar. Rev. Catherine M. 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 
SCO. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Doug 
Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, 
Sask. S4R 7E7 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath Church, Dunleath, 
Sask. Rev. Joanne N. Slote, Box 730, 909 
Alice St., Grenfell, Sask. SOG 2BO0. 

Synod of Alberta 

Dixonville, Strang. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 
9635-76 Avenue, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
T8V 5B3. 

Edmonton, Dayspring. Rev. George John- 
ston, 5703-52 Ave., Beaumont, Alta. T4X 
1BS. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s; Jumbo Valley, 
Knox. Rev. D’Arcy Lade, 1818-Sth Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6. 

Lloydminster, Knox; Ganton. Chaplain 
William Graham, 406 Valhalla, 11307-99 
Ave., Edmonton, Alta. TSK 0H2 

Red Deer, Knox. Rev. Allen J. Aicken, 
5336-60th St., Rocky Mountain House, 
Alta. TOM 1T4. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s; Penhold, Chalmers. 
Rev. Gordon A. Cunningham, 3821-59th 
Ave. Cres., Red Deer, Alta. T4N 4V9. 

Tumbler Ridge, St. Paul’s Shared Ministry 
Church. Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 
76th Ave., Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 0CS 
or Rev. Ian Morrison, Secretary, Canada 
Ministries, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin. Rev. Kerry McIntyre, 
45825 Wellington Ave., Chilliwack, B.C. 
V2P 2E1. 

Vancouver, Central. Dr. J.K. Livingston, 335 
Seventh St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 
3K9. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Ian Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7M 1M1. 


Vancouver, Taiwanese. Rev. David W. 
Stewart, 5555 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 1C2. 

Vernon, Knox. Rev. Doug Swanson, 921- 
20th St. N.E., Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 
22; 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 

2 Medical Doctors 

(General Practice, 

Surgery); Person’ with 

social work or minister 

with pastoral experience; 

Financial Officer 

ESL Teachers 

ESL Teacher 

Old Testament Professor 

(woman with doctorate); 

Fishermen’s Service 

Centre, training in social 

work and community 

development 

Contact: Dr. Marjorie Ross, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Africa 


China 
Nicaragua 
Taiwan 


Canada Ministries 

Ministers — for new church development 
and new mission work. Contact: Rev. J.P. 
Ian Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Francophone Ministers — for Ste. Foy, 
Que., Eglise St-Marc. Contact: Pasteur 
Daniel H. Forget, Coordonnateur, Eglise 
presbyterienne au Canada, Ministere fran- 
cophone, Casier postal 86, Richmond, Que. 
JOB 2HO. 


SYNOD OPPORTUNITIES 

Crieff Hills Community: Presbyterian 
Retreat and Conference Centre seeks re- 
tired, active couple to become part of an 
expanding hospitality and administration 
team. Contact: Rev. Robert Spencer, Dir- 
ector, RR #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 (519- 
824-7898). 

The Synod of Quebec and Eastern On- 
tario seeks full-time Youth Director. 
Contact: Rev. Grant Wilson, Box 1073, 
Almonte, Ont. KOA 1A0. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


1-(902) 463-5150 


Chorister Robes Limited 


270 Wyse Road 
B2Y 3Y5 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 


Ministers of Word and Sacraments 
interested in developing innovative 
Christian Education programs for adults, 
youth and children, as well as sharing in all 
other aspects of ministry with the senior 
minister in a large and growing congrega- 
tion in the centre of Canada are invited to 
correspond with: 


The Search Committee 
(or Rev. Keith E. Boyer) 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
207 South Brodie Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario P7E 1C1 


Telephone: (807) 622-4273 


TOUR 
ISRAEL AND GREECE 
MARCH 15-29, 1993 
HOST: 

REV. CECIL CUNNINGHAM 
PRICE: $2,299 (all inclusive) 
416-876-4297 or 
GTI Tours 416-787-0615. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR 


DIRECTOR 
required for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, Ontario. Two-manual 
Casavant pipe organ. Call 613-392-5293. 


ORGANIST/CHOIRMASTER 
Cooke’s-Portsmouth United Church seeks 
an Organist/Choirmaster to develop a 
Ministry of Music. Minimum requirement 
is a Conservatory diploma or equivalent 
competency. We have an ALLEN 4300 
Digital Computer organ. Salary range for 
this position according to published 
guidelines with benefits. Teaching op- 
portunities are negotiable. A musician 
placing priority in promoting music in 
worship, through diverse styles, will be 
considered for this position. 

Please send your resumé, along with a 
statement of what you feel is the role of 
music in worship, and three references to: 


Tony Button 
Cooke’s-Portsmouth United 
Church 
200 Norman Rogers Drive 
Kingston, Ontario 
K7L 2R4 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 
CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec 
HAR 1E6 
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Read: Luke 1:46-55 


A... graduating from univer- 


sity, I joined CUSO and spent two 
years teaching in northern Nigeria, 
a mainly Muslim area. During my 
second year, my parents decided to 
visit me at Christmas. I was happy 
to have them, but had no idea 
what we were going to do for two 
weeks together. I was at a rural 
school with no car and few re- 
sources. So I did the only logical 
thing — I invited everyone I could 
think of to a Christmas party. 

Just before Christmas, I borrowed 
a colleague’s VW “Beetle,” and my 
father and I headed for Kano to 
buy supplies. It was one of those 
wonderful times when son buys 
and father pays, and so son found 
a wide assortment of essentials for 
the feast. We had the little car 
filled with our treasures. I stopped 
to make one last purchase while 
my father waited in the car. 

Soon, a beggar found my dad im- 
prisoned by boxes and bags and 
asked him for money. Father 
checked his pockets and told the 
beggar he had no money to give 
(which was true because I had it 
all!). The beggar looked all 
around the car, noting the fine 
purchases and then turned to my 
dad and said: “No money? Silly 
man!” 

The “silly man” became our fam- 
ily joke. Whenever one of us said 
something preposterous and totally 
unsupportable, we became the 
“silly man.” 

I have often reflected on the wis- 
dom of the beggar and how clearly 
he saw the contradictions of our 
lives. In the developed nations, we 
are surrounded by marvellous 


MEDITATION 


Glenn Inglis 


Christmas: The Gift or the Gift-wrap 


A beggar disputes the thesis that increased consumer spending 
will spur the economy and lead to the trickle-down effect 


treasures that are but impossible 
dreams for most of the world’s 
population. But when we are 
asked to share our wealth, we 
check our pockets and find them 
empty, more than empty when you 
consider our massive debts. So we 
say, “Sorry, we have no money,” 
becoming the silly people of the 
world. 


More than that, we try to avoid 
the stares of those who watch our 
spending habits. Like my father 
and myself imprisoned in the car, 
we make haste to escape lest our 
bounty in the midst of poverty be- 
come too great a scandal. Our 
feasts become increasingly private 
affairs, family affairs in which the 
shades are drawn against a bitter 
world. Joyous, yes. Sincere, of 
course. But strangely unlike that 
feast of the kingdom in which the 
poor are the centre of our Lord’s 
attention and favour. 
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We have created a Christmas 
season which says the more you 
have the more you will enjoy. We 
may not mean this, but that mess- 
age comes across loud and clear. 

As Gandhi noted, there is enough 
in this world for everyone’s need, 
but not for everyone’s greed. As 
we hoard the world’s resources, we 
impoverish others and, in the long 
term, become poor ourselves. 

We need not become Scrooge or 
make Christmas a joyless day in 
order to prove a point. But we 
need to hear again and again that 
the Son of God was born to peas- 
ants from the edge of nowhere. 
The Eternal Son became poor, as 
Paul says, so we might become 
rich. 

The wealth is in relationships re- 
stored, sins forgiven, peace on 
earth and the hope we shall truly 
experience what the prophet meant 
by the name “Emmanuel.” 

Somehow in Western Christian- 
ity, we have set aside the gift of 
Christmas and have made ourselves 
content with playing with the 


wrappings. 


Prayer: 

Merciful God, your servant Mary 
saw that first Christmas as a 
special blessing for the humble 
poor and a rebuke to the arrog- 
ance of wealth. We need your 
grace to sing that song. Help us to 
spread our tables wide for the ex- 
tension of your kingdom. We ask 
this in Jesus’ name. Amen.[R] 


Glenn Inglis is minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Langley, B.C. 
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Presbyterian Profile: 


I Love Sailing . 
But I'd Rather Be Flying 


B ob Gartshore, a retired pilot 


(mostly 747s with Wardair) and 
clerk of session of Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church in Victoria, found 
himself en route to Luanda, 
Angola, the last week of May 1992. 

For almost 30 years, Angola has 
been torn apart, first by a bloody 
guerrilla war against colonial Por- 
tuguese rule and, then, by a civil 
war after independence in 1975. 
Fighting between the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA), supported by 
Cuba, and the rebel National 
Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA), aided by 
South Africa, has left the country 
an economic and social wasteland. 

In the aftermath of the civil war, 
transportation is a major problem. 
Bridges have been blown up and 
roads are filled with bandits and 
unexploded land-mines. 

Mission Aviation Fellowship 
(MAF), a Christian organization of 
pilots, which flies missionaries, 
medical personnel and United 
Nations observers along with food 
and supplies into the interior of 
Angola. As a member of this or- 
ganization, Bob Gartshore was 
called to fill in for a few weeks in 
June. 

“Tt was with some reluctance that 
I went to Angola,” Bob says. 
“When one is recently retired and 
has a sailboat...” But when he 
stepped off the plane in Luanda, 
he reflected: “. . . it was as if God’s 
hand was placed on my shoulder 
telling me I was in his service. I 
wonder if all missionaries have this 
experience?” 

While in  Angola’s_ capital, 
Luanda, Bob stayed with two mis- 
sionary nurses who have housed 
hundreds of missionaries and med- 
ical personnel en route to inland 


Bob Gartshore and Blaine Warner (co-captains) 


points. Bob comments on their 
life marked by power outages, 
water scarcity, food shortages, un- 
certain telephone communications 
and the sound of gunfire: “Thirty 
years of war makes you flexible.” 

Flying a turbo-prop Beechcraft 
King Air 100 was a new experience 
for Bob who had been flying only 
heavy jets for 25 years. While in 
Angola, Bob flew flights chartered 
by the United Nations three days a 
week. From Luanda, he flew food 
and medical personnel and supplies 
such as cholera vaccine into in- 
terior villages of the country. 

Because fuel is so difficult to 
obtain, it was necessary to carry it 
for return trips, severely curtailing 
the loads they could carry. Bob 
tells of the experience of being told 
two fuel drums would meet their 
airplane in Huambo. “That is 
exactly what met us: two empty 
fuel drums.” 

Half of Angola’s 11 million 
people are under 19. The country 
holds the dubious record of having 
the highest percentage of amputees 
in the world. After the bitterness 
of years of war, disease and pov- 
erty, it is hard sometimes not to 
view the situation in Angola as 


hopeless. 

The one bright spot Bob saw was 
the church. He attended worship 
along with 2,000 others in an out- 
door theatre in Luanda. The ser- 
vice in Portuguese, lasting more 
than three hours, impressed him 
with its sincerity and liveliness. He 
also had the opportunity to attend 
packed services with multiple 
choirs in run-down theatres in 
Lubango. 

Bob is back home in Victoria 
now, enjoying his sailboat. But he 
stands ready to respond once again 
when God calls and to fulfil the 
mandate of the 1992 General As- 
sembly. That Assembly urged 
members, congregations and 
church courts to familiarize them- 
selves with one or two regions of 
the world in which peace is badly 
broken and to establish some 
direct contact with the people 
there.[R] 


Compiled from articles by Debra Verwey in 
the Link, newsletter of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Victoria; by Bob 
Gartshore in Joyful Noise, newsletter of 
Trinity Presbyterian Church in Victoria; and 
the newsletter of the Mission Aviation 
Fellowship called Life Link. 
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